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EDITOR'S    PREFACE 


HE  primary  object  of  this  book  is  to  bring  within  reach  of  pub- 
lic speakers  and  students,  all  that  is  essential  in  what  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Quintilian,  F6nelon,  Blair,  Whately,  and  other 
great  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  oratory  as  an  art — the  art  of  telling  the  truth  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  give  it  its  greatest  possible  influence. 

The  distinction  between  oratory  and  rhetoric  has  not  been 
clearly  made  even  in  modem  times;  and  by  classical  writers 
it  is  not  made  at  all.  A  great  part  of  the  works  of  Qnintilian  and  much  of 
the  treatises  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero  are  devoted  to  etymology,  prosody, 
and  questions  of  philology  that  are  now  treated  separately  either  in  the 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Prose  IComposition  of  the  common  schools,  or  in 
snch  learned  works  as  those  of  Grimm  and  Bopp.  While  the  views  of 
classical  autborities  on  snch  questions  are  valuable  for  tfae  purposes  of  phi- 
lologists and  antiquarians,  they  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  devoted  strictly 
to  public  speaking  as  on  art.  In  editing  the  classical  authorities  and  in 
selecting  from  the  treatises  of  such  modems  as  Blair  and  Whately,  noth- 
ing has  been  retained  unless  it  bore  directly  on  public  speaking  either  at 
the  bar,  in  tfae  pnlpit,  on  tfae  lecture  platform,  or  in  public  life.  To  a 
cenain  extent  great  authorities  have  been  allowed  to  repeat  each  other, 
so  that  from  Aristotle  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  student  may  have  the 
views  of  the  greatest  writers  on  oratory  as  they  attempt  to  define  what 
makes  oratory  great. 

To  these  studies  of  oratory  as  an  art  has  been  added  a  department  of 
essays  on  the  great  orators  by  snch  writers  as  Macaulay.  Cormenln,  Harsha. 
Matthews,  Headley,  and  Jebb,  while  Longinns,  Edmund  Burke,  John  Locke, 
Hume.  Lord  Karnes,  Beattie,  and  others  of  like  authority,  discuss  the  use 
of  words  as  vehicles  of  power,  beauty,  and  sublimity. 

The  oratory  ot  the  pnlpit  is  so  intimately  connected  in  its  principles 
with  that  of  the  forum  and  senate,  that  what  is  said  of  one  illustrates  all; 
but  special  chapters  on  pulpit  eloquence  are  included  from  Pinelon,  Isaac 
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Watts,  Hugh  Blair,  George  Campbell,  Archbishop  Maury,  Dr.  Matthews, 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Elocution  and  Delivery  are  treated  in  chapters 
from  Cicero,  Qointilian,  F^neloo,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Dr.  William  Enfield, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Richard  Whately,  and  Epes  Sargent  —  who  summarizes 
Rush  and  other  important  writers  on  the  artistic  control  of  the  voice  in 
speaking.  While  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  been 
given  due  weight,  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  distract  attention  from  the 
central  fact  of  oratory, — that  success  depends  on  the  strength  of  a  gov- 
erning idea  firmly  grasped  and  coherently  expressed.  It  is  in  the  art  of 
coherent  expression  throughout  the  whole  of  a  speech,  composed  of  clearly 
defined  parts,  each  supporting  and  strengthening  the  other,  from  exor- 
dium to  peroration,  that  the  classical  orators  excel  the  modems.  As  has 
been  already  suggested,  the  chief  object  of  this  Handbook  is  to  make  the 
great  authorities  in  the  art  of  doing  this  available  and  intelligible  to  alt 
who  believe  that  in  public  speaking,  as  in  everything  else,  what  is  wortb  do- 
ing at  all  is  worth  doing  as  welt  as  possible.  It  remains  only  to  be  added 
that  the  classical  oration  is  not  divided  by  its  parts,  but  rather  united  by 
them  into  a  harmonious,  consecntive,  coherent  whole.  Assuredly  Charles 
Dickens  in  writing  the  speech  of  Sergeant  Bnzfuz  in  "  Bardell  vs.  Pickwick  » 
had  no  idea  of  imitating  Attic  models,  but  in  travestying  great  English  law- 
yers, students  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  whom  he  had  so  often  heard 
in  doing  his  work  as  a  reporter,  he  achieves  a  well-defined  exordium,  a  mas- 
terly statement,  and  a  highly  artistic  peroration.  The  most  serious  pulpit 
addresses  composed  as  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  and  F^nelon  direct,  will  have 
the  same  ease  of  motion  and  the  same  appearance  of  wholeness  which  di> 
tinguishes  this  remarkable  parody  in  which  Dickens  suggests  the  power 
of  the  British  bar  in  making  "the  worse  appear  the  better  part." 

It  is  equally  true  that  such  orations  and  addresses  from  the  poets,  as 
Antony  at  Caesar's  Funeral,  Belial  and  Moloch  to  the  Council  of  War  of 
the  Fallen  Angels,  and  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  illus- 
trate the  classical  rules  of  oratory  and  are  models  of  what  a  prose  oration 
should  be  in  its  unities.  Hence  the  Handbook  includes  a  department  of 
imaginary  addresses  and  soliloquies,  giving  speeches  and  soliloqtues  from 
the  poets  from  the  time  of  Homer.  To  complete  the  work  as  a  Handbook 
and  reference  book,  there  have  been  added  departments  of  celebrated  pas- 
sages from  great  orators  ancient  and  modem  and  from  poets  oEtenest 
quoted  in  pnblic  speaking.  The  "  Celebrated  Passages  from  the  Best  Ora- 
tions* begin  with  Pericles  (bom  495  B.  C.)  and  end  with  the  year  of  pub- 
lication.    They  illustrate  the  three  great  periods.  Classical,  Mediaeval,  and 
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Ifodem.  and  they  include  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bar  and  of  public  life. 

The  Chronolo^cal  arrangement  has  been  adopted  for  the  anthorities  on 
oratory  (from  Aristotle  to  Jebb,  384  B.  C.  to  1900  A.  D.).  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  includes  all  that  the  modem  student  can  need  of  the  great 
classical  masters — especially  as  the  direct  translations  from  the  great  clas- 
ses have  been  reinforced  by  the  complete  text  of  the  analysis  and  sum- 
mary of  Aristotle's  *  Rhetoric"  made  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hobbes. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  "Celebrated  Passages  from  the  Beat 
Orations  Ancient  and  Modem"  has  necessitated  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment by  authors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  care  taken  in  making  the  se- 
lections will  justify  the  attempt  to  bring  the  most  striking  thoughts  of 
the  great  orators  ancient,  medieeval,  and  modem  within  reach  of  the 
student. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Handbook,  attempting  as  it  does  what  has  not 
been  attempted  before  thus  extensively  and  systematically,  will  be  useful 
not  only  as  a  table  book  for  professional  men,  but  a  text-book  for  students. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  authoritative.  The  translations  are  from 
accepted  and  standard  anthorities  and  the  dates  have  been  tested  by  the 
British  Encyclopasdia  and  the  Century  Dictionary  of  Names.  A  reference 
to  the  Tables  of  Contents  will  complement  what  is  said  here  of  the  pur- 
poses and  scope  of  the  work  and  will  suggest  much  that  remains  unsaid. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  in  these  tables  the  Handbook  will  find  its  best 
introduction  and  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  reason  for  existence. 
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{384-322  B.  C.) 

BMMhe  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  autboritative  treatises  oq  the  prin- 
ft^Ew  ciples  ttnderlyiiig  the  methods  through  which  the  homan  mind 
rffllMll  seeks  fitting  expression  is  Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric  ■  —  "  rhetoric  "  with 
Aristotle  meaning  the  whole  art  of  persuasion.  His  understanding  of  its  scope 
and  province  explains  the  great  importance  he  attached  to  it;  the  care  with 
which  he  studied  it;  the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  he  strove  to  define 
its  canons.  It  seemed  to  him  the  fundamental  art  of  civilization.  In  the 
measure  in  which  men  control  each  other  by  force,  they  are  savages  or  at 
best  barbarians.  Moral  force,  exerting  itself  through  persuasion,  is  the 
beginning  of  civilization,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  supplants  control  by 
violence  or  fear  is  at  all  times  the  measure  of  the  reality  of  any  putative 
civilization.  Aristotle,  the  first  great  scientific  thinker  of  Europe,  undertook 
to  analyze  civilization  and  to  get  at  the  principles  of  natural  development. 
Hence  he  made  bis  work  on  "  Rhetoric  "  one  of  his  masterpieces.  With  his 
'Poetics"  it  remained  for  many  centuries  —  as  indeed  it  still  remains — one 
of  the  great  authorities  on  expression.  Though  the  modem  science  of  lan- 
guage  may  show  that  it  is  often  erroneous  in  detail,  its  grasp  of  principle 
gives  it  an  enduring  value  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  works  of  mod- 
em times.  Aristotle's  use  of  his  great  intellect  entitles  him  to  the  profound 
respect  of  all  who  feel  the  necessity  of  being  grateful  to  the  benefactors 
of  humanity.  It  cannot  be  said  with  assurance  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  centnry  that  modem  times  have  produced  his  equal  as  an 
independent  thinker.  He  taught  men  to  think,  as  Lord  Bacon,  his  pupil 
and  his  peer,  taught  them  to  experiment. 

He  was  bom  at  Stagira,  in  Chalcidice,  384  B.  C.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  caught 
the  inspiration  of  the  great  mind  of  the  martyred  Socrates.  In  342  or 
343  B.  C.  he  went  to  Macedonia  and  became  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Returning  to  Athens  be  founded  a  school 
of  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum,  and  from  his  habit  of  walking  with  his 
disciples  in  the  grove  surrounding  it  they  were  first  called  "Peripatetics." 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Aristotle  was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  had 
he  not  escaped  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death.  He 
died  at  Chalcis,  in  Enboea.  in  322.  He  wrote  on  logic,  metaphysics,  natural 
history,  mathematics,  meteorology,  ethics,  and  almost  every  other  conceiv- 
able subject.  His  influence  was  chiefiy  responsible  for  the  high  civilization 
of  the   Saracens,   and   the   first  impulse  towards  modem  times  in  North 
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Europe  was  largely  derived  from  Arab  translations  of  his  works  bronght 
back  to  Earope.by  crusaders  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Palestine. 


';  >:^fie-t'«nibD'.%f  ^  ^Rhetoric*  here  used  is  the  excellent  one  of  Theodore  Alois 
'ftuckiey.'of'ciirist  Church.  Oxford. 


SUBJECTS  OF  DELIBERATIVE  ORATORY 

FIRST,  then,  we  most  ascertain  what  kind  of  good  or  evil  it  Is  respecting  which 
the  deliberative  orator  gives  bis  advice;  for  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  about 
every  kind,  but  about  such  as  may  or  may  oot  befall  ns.  Such,  however,  as 
either  has  or  will  have  an  existence  of  necessity;  such,  again,  as  it  is  impossible 
should  exist  or  be  produced;  respecting  every  such  description  [<rf  good  ot  evil] 
there  never  is  any  deliberation:  neither,  in  fact,  is  there  about  every  one  even  <^ 
contingent  subjects;  for  of  goods  wliich  may  or  may  not  accrue,  some  exist  natu- 
rally, others  are  produced  by  chance,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  deliberate;  but  evidently  [he  is  confined  to  subjects]  about  which  men  resolve; 
of  which  character  are  all  such  as  are  of  a  nature  to  be  referred  to  ourselves,  and 
the  Srat  principle  of  whoee  creation  is  in  our  own  power;  for  in  deliberation  we 
carry  on  our  views  thus  far,  vit.,  till  we  shall  ascertain  whether  the  achievement  of 
the  object  be  possible  to  us  or  not 

Now,  to  enumerate  In  accurate  detail,  and  to  divide  into  separate  species,  every 
subject  about  which  men  are  wont  to  interest  themselves;  to  enter,  moreover,  into 
minute  distinctions  conformable  to  the  standard  of  truth  to  the  very  utmost  that  the 
subject  admits  it;  these  inquiries  it  is  not  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion  to  in- 
stitute, by  reason  that  they  belong  not  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  but  to  some  art  whose 
province  is.  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  intellect,  and  truth;  and  because  many  spec- 
ulations more  than  are  proper  to  this  art  have  already  been  assigned  to  it  For 
that  remark  is  true,  which  I  have  before  made;  that  rhetoric  is  made  up  of  the  sci- 
ence of  logic,  and  of  that  branch  of  the  science  of  social  life  which  recognizes  the 
subject  of  morals;  and  it  partly  resembles  logic,  partly  the  declamations  of  the  soph- 
ists: and  in  exact  proportion  as  one  shall  attempt  to  get  up  logic  or  rhetoric,  not 
as  they  are  general  faculties,  but  as  distinct  sciences,  he  ^1  unwittingly  do  away 
their  nature  by  his  encroaching,  in  the  act  of  so  tricking  them  out,  upon  sciences 
of  certain  definite  subject-matter,  and  not  of  words  alone.  Let  ns,  however,  even 
on  the  present  occasion,  discuss  such  p<rints  as  it  is  worth  while  to  enlarge  t^on, 
and  which  still  reserve  the  more  full  consideration  for  tbe  science  of  social  life:  for 
nearly  all  the  questions  on  which  men  deliberate,  and  on  which  the  deliberative 
orator  harangues,  those  at  least  of  tbe  highest  coocenunent  are  in  number  five;  and 
these  are  questions  of  finance,  of  war  and  peace,  and  again  respecting  the  safeguard 
of  the  territory,  and  respecting  imports  and  exports,  and  also  respecting  legislation. 

So  that  it  will  be  fitting  that  the  orator,  who  is  about  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
subject  of  the  finance  of  the  state,  be  acquainted  with  its  revenues,  both  what  and 
how  great  they  may  be;  in  order  that,  if  any  branch  is  overlooked,  it  may  be  added 
to  the  rest;  and,  if  any  be  in  default,  it  may  be  ai^;mented.  Moreover,  he  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  whole  expenditure  rf  the  state,  that  if  any  expense  be  su- 
perfluous it  may  be  curtailed;  if  any  too  high,  it  may  be  reduced.  For  men  be- 
come more  wealthy,  not  only  by  adding  to  their  capital  stock,  but  by  detracting 
from  their  expenses  as  well.     These,  however,  are  points  which  we  must  not  only 
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Icam  from  oar  own  experience  as  individua,ls ;  but,  with  a  view  to  deliberation  on 
these  subjects,  one  ought  to  be  qimlified  by  a  research  into  the  discoveries  made  by 
other  p>eople. 

Respectii^  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  orator  must  needs  be  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  the  state,  how  great  it  actually  is  already,  and  bow  great  it  admits  of 
becoming;  of  what  description  also  it  is  already,  and  what  additions  admit  of 
being  made  to  it  Moreover,  he  should  know  botb  what  wars  the  state  has  been 
engaged  in,  and  bow  it  has  conducted  them.  This  must  be  needs  know,  not  in 
relation  to  his  own  state  only,  but  as  regards  frontier  states  also;  particularly  in 
the  case  of  those  with  whom  there  is  a  likelihood  of  being  at  war,  in  order  that 
toward  the  more  powerful,  pacific  measures  may  be  held,  and  that  in  regard  to  the 
weaker,  it  may  rest  with  his  own  state  to  make  war  or  not  He  should  also  be 
acquainted  with  the  description  of  force  which  belongs  to  each  state,  whether  it 
resemble  or  differ  from  his  own ;  for  it  is  possible,  even  in  this  respect,  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  yourself,  or  to  have  one  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  order  to  all 
irtiicb  things  tlie  orator  must  neceasarlly  have  considered  with  attention  the  wars, 
not  of  his  own  state  only,  bnt  those  also  of  others,  what  has  been  their  issue  1  for  it 
is  natural  that  from  similar  causes  similar  results  should  accrue. 

Moreover,  as  regards  the  safeguard  of  the  territory.  It  should  not  escape  his  at- 
tention how  that  is  preserved ;  but  he  must  bo  acquainted  as  well  with  the  numbers 
as  the  nature  of  the  garrisons,  and  with  the  positions  of  the  strongholds;  this  it  is 
impossible  that  one  not  acquainted  with  the  country  should  know.  But  known  it 
must  be,  in  order  that  if  any  garrison  be  weak,  it  may  be  reinforced;  if  any  be  un- 
necessary, it  may  be  done  away,  and  the  totce  may  rather  maintain  positions 
strictly  adapted  to  defense. 

Again,  on  the  snbject  of  provision,  the  orator  should  know  how  great  a  con* 
sumption  is  suffirieat  to  subsist  the  state,  and  of  what  kind  that  is  which  arises  at 
borne,  and  what  is  imported;  and  those  nations  whose  exports  there  is  need  of.  and 
those  to  whose  markets  he  wants  to  import  his  home  productions,  in  order  that 
commercial  treaties  and  agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  them.  [All  this  should 
the  orator  be  acquainted  with],  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  strictly  to  preserve 
your  citizens  from  any  ground  of  quarrel  in  two  of  their  relations,  vis.,  in  re- 
spect to  those  physically  their  superiors,  and  those  who  may  be  serviceable  In  afore- 
mentioned points. 

Thns  much,  then,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  deliberative  orator  should  be 
able  to  consider,  in  order  to  the  security  of  the  state ;  neither  is  an  attention  to  leg- 
islation the  least  essential,  for  in  its  legislative  enactments  stands  the  safety  of  the 
state.  And  thus  it  becomes  requisite,  both  that  be  should  know  how  many  forms  of 
gorenunent  there  are,  and  what  system  of  things  Is  expedient  for  each;  and  what 
things,  as  well  peculiar  to  the  government,  as  opposite  to  It,  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  destroy  it  I  talk  1^  a  government  beii^  destroyed  by  things  peculiar  to  itself 
because,  with  the  exception  of  the  meet  excellent  form  of  government,  every  other, 
by  being  relaxed  or  strained  too  much,  destroys  itself.  Thus  a  democracy,  not  only 
when  relaxed,  but  even  when  overstrained,  grows  weaker,  and  thus  will  at  last  be 
brought  an  oligarchy.  Just  as  hookedneas  or  flatness  of  the  nose  not  only  approaches 
the  mean  in  proportion  as  it  relaxes  from  the  excess,  but  also,  wiien  it  becomes 
excessively  hooked  or  flat,  disposes  the  nostrils  in  such  a  way  as  no  longer  to  resem- 
ble the  nasal  organ. 

It  is  serviceable,  moreover,  with  a  vie^  to  legislation,  to  apprehend  not  only 
what  constitution  is  expedient,  by  deriving  your  view  from  drcnmstonces  past,  but 
to  become  acquainted  also  with  the  constitution  of  other  states,  and  to  what  kind  of 
-constitutions  what  sort  of  measures  are  adapted.      Thus  it  is  plain  that  accounts  of 
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travelers.  ar«  of  use  with  a  view  to  legislation;  for  hcDce  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
what  the  laws  of  other  nations  are;  and  with  a  view  to  debates  on  matters  of  state, 
the  researches  of  those  who  write  on  human  conduct  are  useful:  all  these  points,  how- 
ever, form  part,  not  of  rhetoric,  bnt  of  the  science  at  social  life. 

So  many,  then,  are  the  questions  of  highest  concern  touching  which  the  delibera- 
tive orator  most  be  in  possession  of  propositions.  We  will,  however,  again  discnss 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  is  proper  to  exhort  and  dissuade,  as  well  on  these  as 
on  other  questions. 


K 


OBJECTS  TO  BE  AIMED  AT  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

r  every  one  individually,  and  all  men  in  general,  have  some  object,  at 
which,  directing  every  aim,  they  both  chooee  and  avoid;  and  this,  to  speak 
'  summarily,  is  happiness  and  its  constituents.  Let  us,  then,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  at  a  received  standard,  ascertain  what  happiness,  generally  speaking,  is;  and 
what  are  its  constituents;  for  on  the  subject  of  it.  and  what  conduces  to  it,  and  at 
its  opposites,  eihoriation  or  dissuasion  is  always  conversant;  and  this,  because  we 
need  do  the  things  which  procure  it  or  any  of  its  constituents,  or  which  render  it 
greater  from  having  been  less,  and  refrain  from  doing  the  things  which  destroy  or 
impede  it,  or  produce  its  opposites. 

Let  happiness,  then,  be  defined  to  be  good  fortune  in  conjunction  with  virtue, — 
or  independency  of  life,— or  the  life  which  is  most  pleasant,  accompanied  by  secur- 
ity,— or  abundance  of  property  and  slaves,  with  power  to  preserve  and  augment  it; 
for  mankind  allow  either  one  or  more  of  these  things  to  amount  nearly  to  happi- 
ness. If,  then,  happiness  be  such  as  I  have  described,  its  constituents  must  neces- 
sarily be:  t.  noble  birth,  many  and  excellent  friends,  wealth,  a  good  and  numerous 
offspring,  a  good  old  age;  and,  moreover,  personal  excellencies, — as  health,  comeli- 
ness, strength,  stature,  ability  in  the  games;  character;  a.  hon<^,  good  fortune; 
3-  virtue,  and  its  constituents,— prudence,  courage,  justice,  temperance.  Thus  fur- 
nished, one  would  be  most  independent,  were  both  external  and  internal  goods  his 
own;  for  besides  these  there  are  no  others.  Bnt  the  internal  goods  are  mental  and 
personal;  the  external,  noble  birth,  friends,  wealth,  and  distinction.  We  deem,  more- 
over, that  power  and  good  fortune  ought  to  be  present,  for  thus  would  life  be  most 
independent     .    .     . 

Since  the  axpedient  is  the  object  prt^Kised  to  the  deliberative  orator,  and  as  all 
form  their  conclusions,  not  about  the  end  itself,  but  about  the  means  condudve  tft 
that  end;  as,  moreover,  these  are  all  things  which  are  expedient  in  reference  to  bn> 
man  conduct  (now  everything  expedient  is  a  good),  we  shall  have  to  ascertain  cer- 
tain elementary  propositions  on  the  subjects  of  the  good  and  the  expedient  in  general. 

het  good,  then,  be  defined  to  be:  i.  Whatever  is  an  object  of  choice  independ- 
ently, for  its  own  sake ;  s.  and  for  the  sake  d  which  we  choose  something  else. 
3.  What  everything  aims  at,  or  everything  which  has  perception,  or  which  has 
telligence;  or  everything  would  aim  at,  were  it  possessed  of  intelligence.  4.  What- 
ever intelligence  would  award  to  each.  5.  Whatever  the  intelligence  conve 
with  every  instance  awards  to  each,  that  to  each  individual  is  his  good.  9.  Thai 
which  being  present,  one  is  well  disposed  and  independent  7.  Independency. 
Whatever  produces  or  preserves  such  advantages;  9.  and  that  on  which  they  are 
consequent  10.  Whatever,  too,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  or  destroy  their  o|^06itea. 
Now,  things  are  consequent  in  two  ways;  for  either  they  may  be  consequent  simnl- 
taneonsly  or  subsequently.— Knowledge,  for  instance,  is  a  conseqnent  on  learning 
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subsequently;  life  Is  bo  on  health  simultaneously.  Again,  things  are  productive  in 
three  ways;  first,  in  the  way  that  the  being  healthy  is  productive  of  health;  or  as 
food  is  so  of  health;  or  as  exercise  is,  because  ustially  it  does  produce  health. 

These  things  beii^  laid  down,  it  must  be,  of  course,  that  acquisitions  of  good, 
and  the  exemptions  from  evil,  are  good;  for  on  the  one  is  consequent  the  non- 
possession  of  evil  simuitaneonsly ;  on  the  other,  the  possession  of  good  subsequently. 

And  the  acquisition  ot  a  greater  instead  of  a  less  good;  of  a  less  evil  instead  of 
a  greater;  for  this  becomes  an  acquisition  of  the  one  and  an  exemption  from  the 
other,  in  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  the  greater  above  the  less.  The  virtues,  also, 
must,  of  course,  be  a  good,  for  in  reference  to  them  are  their  possessors  well-disposed ; 
they  are  also  productive  of  goods,  and  bear  on  moral  conduct:  respecting  each,  how- 
ever, severally  what,  and  of  what  kind  it  is,  must  be  distinctly  treated.  It  must 
be  also  that  pleasure  is  a  good,  for  all  living  things  naturally  desire  it.  Thus,  too, 
things  pleasant  and  honorable  must  needs  be  good;  for  the  first  are  productive  of 
pleasure;  while,  of  things  honorable,  some  are  pleasant,  and  the  rest  are  by  them- 
selves objects  of  choice  on  their  own  account  So  that  to  speak  of  them  severally, 
it  must  be  that  the  fdlowing  things  are  good.— Happiness;  for  it  is  both  an  object 
of  choice  by  itself,  and  independent,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  we  choose  many  things. 
Justice,  courage,  temperance,  magnanimity,  magnificence,  and  other  habits  of  that 
sort;  for  they  are  excellencies  of  the  soul;— and  health  and  comeUness,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  for  they  are  excellencies  of  the  body,  and  productive  of  mauy  things; 
health,  for  instance,  both  of  pleasure  and  of  life;  and  it  seems,  on  this  account,  to 
be  the  very  tjest  possession,  because  it  is  the  cause  of  two  things,  which  the  gen< 
erality  of  men  value  most,  vt'g.,  of  pleasure  and  life:  —  Wealth;  because  it  is  an  ex- 
cellence  of  possession,  and  productive  of  many  things.  A  friend  and  friendship;  for 
a  friend  is  an  object  of  choice  independently,  and  productive  of  many  advantages. 
Honor,  character;  for  they  are  pleasant,  and  productive  ot  much;  and  there  is  usu- 
ally consequent  on  them  the  actual  possession  of  the  qualities,  on  account  of  which 
the  subject  Is  honored.  Ability,  in  speaking  and  acting;  for  all  such  powers  are 
productive  of  good.  Again,  h^;h  genius,  memory,  reAdlneis  In  learning,  quickness 
of  thought,  and  all  such  qualities:  for  these  faculties  are  productive  of  good;  and  in 
the  same  way  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  And  life;  for  were  no  other  good  con- 
•eqnent  on  it.  of  itself  it  is  an  object  of  choice.  And  that  which  la  just,  for  it  is  a 
kind  of  general  advantage.  Such,  then,  are  ithe  things  which  are  good,  as  It  were 
confessedly.    .     .    . 

In  a  word,  all  objects  of  determined  choice  are  good.  And  men  determinately 
choose  to  do  both  the  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  those  which  are  evil  to 
tota  and  good  to  friends;  and  those  which  are  possible— these  are  varied  in  two 
ways,  such  as  may  be  done  and  stich  as  may  easily  be  done.  Easy  things  are  such 
as  are  done  either  without  pain,  or  tn  a  short  time;  for  difficulty  is  defined  in  refer- 
ence either  to  the  pain,  or  length  of  time.  And  men  choose  what  is  done  as  they 
wish;  and  they  wish  what  either  is  in  no  respect  an  evil,  or  in  a  less  degree  than  it 
is  good.  This  will  occur  in  the  case  of  unjust  action,  where  the  punishment  either 
escapes  notice  or  is  trifling:  and  such  actions  as  are  peculiar;  as  no  one  has  done; 
vr  which  are  extraordinary,  for  thus  is  their  value  gfreater:  and  those  things  which 
have  an  adaptation  to  ourselves;  of  which  kind  are  things  belonging  to  us  in  respect 
of  &mtly  and  power.  Things,  too,  which  men  consider  are  wanting  to  the  comple- 
tion of  something  else;  for  be  they  ever  so  trifling,  they  in  no  less  degree  determine 
on  putting  them  In  execution:  and  things  easily  brought  about;  for  they  are  possi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  they  are  easy:  but  things  easily  brought  about  are  such  as 
every  one,  or  many,  or  our  equals,  or  our  inferiors,  have  succeeded  in.  Whatever 
gratifies  one's  friends,  or  will  be  disliked  by  one's  foes.     Everything,  too,  which  they 
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whom  we  admire  deliberately  set  about  Things  toward  which  men  are  well  fitted 
by  nature,  and  about  which  they  have  experience;  for  they  suppoee  they  shall  more- 
easily  succeed  in  them.  Things,  too,  which  no  bad  man  does ;  for  they  are  the  rather 
commendable.  What  people  happen  to  be  desirous  <rf;  for  not  ooly  does  it  appear 
pleasant,  but  it  is  %riewed  in  the  more  favorable  light  And  men  more  partimlarly- 
cbooee  on  deliberation  the  things  in  reference  to  which  they  severally  are  of  a  cer- 
tain disposition;  the  ambitions,  for  instance,  if  the  object  be  victory;  the  avarlcdons, 
If  it  be  money;  and  other  characters  in  the  scune  way. 

On  quMtiont,  then,  of  good  and  of  'expediency,  we  must  deduce  onr  means  of 
permadlng  from  hence. 


PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE 

IT  WILL  be  for  me  next  to  speak  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  sources  out  of 
which  the  orator  must  construct  his  reasonings,  touching  accusation  and  defense. 

Now  we  must  ascertain  three  points:  one,  what  and  how  many  are  the  objects 
for  the  sake  of  which  men  act  unjnsUy;  the  second,  how  themselves  are  di^Msed; 
and  the  third,  towards  pers<Hu  of  what  character  and  of  what  disposition  they  do 
so  act 

Let  us  then,  after  defining  the  acting  unjustly,  speak  in  order  of  the  rest  Let 
the  acting  unjustly  be  defined  to  be  the  voluntary  commission  of  hurt  in  contraven- 
tion of  law.  Now  law  is  either  general  or  peculiar.  The  peculiar  law  I  call  that, 
by  whose  written  enactments  men  direct  their  pdity;  the  general,  whatever  unwrit- 
ten rules  appear  to  be  recognized  among  all  men.  Men  are  voluntary  agents  in 
whatever  they  do  wittingly,  and  without  compulsion.  Men,  therefore,  do  not  every- 
thing on  fixed  principle,  which  they  do  wittingly;  but  whatever  they  do  on  fixed 
principle,  that  they  do  wittingly;  because  no  one  is  ignorant  of  that  which  he 
chooses  on  principle^  Now,  the  principles  by  whose  motion  men  deliberately  choose 
to  hurt  and  do  evil  in  contravention  of  law  are  depravity  and  moral  weakness;  for 
if  any  are  depraved  either  in  one  or  more  respects,  it  is  in  reference  to  that  point, 
on  which  they  are  so  depraved,  that  they  are  guilty  of  injustice.  The  illit)era1  man, 
for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  money;  the  intemperate,  touching  the  pleasure  of  the 
body:  and  the  effeminate,  respecting  objects  of  ease;  and  the  coward,  respecting  dan- 
ger (for  it  is  by  reason  of  fear  that  men  abandon  their  comrades  in  danger);  the 
ambitious  man,  on  the  score  of  honor;  the  hasty  man,  by  reason  of  anger;  the  man 
eager  to  excel,  on  account  of  victory;  the  vindictive,  for  the  sake  of  revenge;  a  silly 
man,  owing  to  his  being  mistaken  on  points  of  right  and  wrong;  a  man  of  efirontery, 
from  his  contempt  of  character.  And  in  other  characters  in  the  same  way  each 
[goes  wrong]  rBsp>ecting  his  own  particular  weakness.  But  my  meaning  on  these 
matters  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  from  what  hereafter  will  be  stated  on  the  subject  of  the  passions.  It 
merely  remains  for  me  to  state  on  what  account,  how  effected,  and  toward  whom, 
men  do  commit  injustice. 

First,  then,  let  us  distinctly  enumerate  the  objects,  which  desiring,  or  which 
avdding,  we  set  about  injustice:  because  it  evidently  should  tie  considered  by  the 
plaintiff  how  many,  and  what  sort  of  those  things,  from  a  desire  of  which  men 
wrong  their  neighbors,  have  an  existence  on  the  side  of  his  adversary;  and  by  the 
defendant  again,  what,  and  what  nomber  of  these  things  do  not  so  exist  Now 
all  men  do  all  things  either  of  themselves,  or  not  of  themselves.  The  things  which 
they  do  not  of  themselves,  they  do  either  by  chance  or  from  necessity;  and  the 
things  done  by  necessity,  they  do  either  by  compulsion  or  by  nature.      So  that  all 
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things  whatsoever  which  men  do  not  of  themselves,  they  do  either  by  chance,  or 
from  compulsion,  or  by  nature.  Again,  the  things  which  they  do  of  themselves,  and 
of  which  they  are  themselves  the  causes,  some  they  do  through  custom,  and  others 
throngh  natural  desire;  and  this  partly  through  this  desire  influenced  by  reason, 
and  in  part  through  it  devoid  of  reason.  Now,  the  act  of  wisbiog  is  desire  accom- 
panied by  reason,  fixing  on  some  good  as  its  object;  because  no  one  wishes  for 
anything  other  than  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  good.  The  desires  devoid  of  reason 
are  anger  and  appetite.  So  that  all  things  whatever  which  men  do,  they  necessarily 
do  from  seven  causes;  by  chance,  compulsion,  nature,  custom,  will,  anger,  or  appe- 
tite. Bnt  to  carry  on  distinctions  in  reference  to  age,  or  habits,  or  whatever  else 
enacts  itself  in  conduct,  were  superfluous.  For,  granting  that  it  happens  to  young 
men  to  be  passionate,  it  is  not  by  motion  of  their  youth  that  they  act  thus,  but  by  ' 
motion  of  anger  and  appetite ;  neither  is  it  by  motion  'either  of  wealth  or  poverty 
simply,  bnt  (in  the  case  of  the  poor)  it  is  on  account  of  their  neediness  that  it  hap- 
pens that  they  cherish  an  appetite  for  wealth;  and  (in  the  case  of  the  rich)  on 
account  of  their  having  the  means,  that  they  risk  an  appetite  for  unnecessary  pleas- 
ore;  and  these  persons  will  act  neither  by  motion  of  their  wealth  nor  of  their  piov- 
erty,  but  by  motion  of  appetite.  And  in  exactly  the  same  way,  the  ]ust  and  unjust, 
and  all  snch  as  are  said  to  act  conformably  to  habits,  will  in  reality  act,  under  all 
circumstances,  by  motion  of  these  principles;  for  they  act  on  the  impulse  either  of  rea- 
son or  of  passion;  but  some  from  good  manners  and  passions,  others  from  the  contrary. 
Still,  however,  it  happens  that  on  habits  of  this  particular  character,  principles  of 
action  the  same  In  character  are  consequent ;  and  on  those  of  that  kind,  principles 
also  of  that  kind.  For  on  the  temperate  man  perhaps  forthwith,  by  motion  of  his 
temperance,  are  attendant  good  opinions  and  appetites  respecting  pleasures;  but  on 
the  intemperate,  the  contrary  on  these  same  subjects.  For  which  reason  we  must 
waive  distinctions  of  such  a  kind ;  but  we  must  consider  on  what  conditions,  what 
principles  of  conduct  are  wont  to  follow:  for  it  is  not  ordained  (in  the  nature  of 
things),  that,  if  a  man  be  white  or  black,  or  tall  or  short,  principles  of  this  or  that 
kind  should  be  attendant  on  him;  but  if  be  be  young  or  old,  just  or  unjust,  here 
some  difference  begins;  and  so,  in  a  word,  in  the  case  of  all  contingent  circum- 
stances wiiatever,  which  produce  a  difference  in  the  tempers  of  men,  for  instance, 
a  man's  seeming  to  himself  to  be  rich  or  poor,  fortunate  or  unfortunate;  in  all 
these  cases  there  will  be  some  essential  difference.  Of  this,  however,  we  will  speak 
hereafter;  let  us  now  treat  first  of  the  remaining  points.  Things  proceed  from 
chance  which  are  of  such  kind  that  their  ccuse  is  not  definite,  and  are  produced  in 
the  absence  of  any  final  motive,  and  that  neither  invariably,  nor  usually,  nor  in  any 
prescribed  order.  My  meaning  on  these  subjects  will  be  plain  from  the  delinition 
of  chance.  All  those  things  exist  naturally  whose  cause  is  internal  and  ordinate; 
for  they  turn  out,  either  invariably  or  generally,  in  the  same  way;  since  there  is  no 
need  of  an  accurate  inquiry  on  results  contrary  to  nature,  whether  they  be  produced 
conformably  to  a  certain  nature,  or  any  other  cause.  It  would  appear,  too,  that 
<diance  is  the  cause  of  such  results.  All  things  originate  in  compulsion,  which  are 
produced  through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  agents  themselves,  contrary  to  their 
inclination  and  reason.  In  habit  originates  everything  which  men  do  because  they 
have  cdtea  done  it  before.  From  will  proceed  whatever  of  the  forementioned  goods 
appear  to  be  useful,  either  as  au  end  or  as  conducing  to  the  end,  when  it  is  by  rea- 
son of  snch  their  usefulness  that  they  are  realized  in  action:  for  even  the  intemper- 
ate do  some  things  which  are  useful ;  but  not  on  account  of  their  usefulness,  but  on 
account  of  pleasure.  Throngh  the  medium  of  anger  and  excited  feeling  arise  acts 
of  vengeance.  Now,  between  revenge  and  punishment  there  is  a  difference;  for 
punishment  is  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferer,  but  revenge  for  that  of  the  person  inflict- 
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iog  it,  in  order  that  he  may  be  satiated.  On  what  subjects  this  excitement  of  feel- 
ing exists  will  therefore  be  plain  in  my  treatise  of  the  passions.  But  all  such 
things  «s  appear  pleasant  are  produced  in  action  on  the  Impulse  of  appetite.  But 
that  which  is  familiar  and  has  become  habitual  is  of  the  number  of  things  pleas- 
ant ;  for  many  thingfs  there  are.  even  among  snch  as  are  not  pleasant  naturally, 
which,  when  men  have  been  habituated  to,  they  do  with  pleasure.  So  that,  to  speak 
in  one  word  oomprehending' the  whole,  everything  whatsoever  which  men  do  of 
their  own  proper  motion,  either  is  good,  or  apparently  good;  pleasant,  or  apparently 

.  pleasant.  But  as  they  act  voluntarily  in  whatever  they  do  of  their  own  motion, 
and  involtmtarily  in  whatever  they  do  not  of  their  own  motion;  all  things  whatso- 
ever   in   respect   to   which   they  act   voluntarily   will   be  either   good   or   apparently 

'  good ;  pleasant  or  apparently  pleasant  For  I  also  set  down  the  getting  quit  either 
of  evils  or  apparent  evils,  and  the  getting  a  less  evil  in  exchange  for  a  greater, 
in  the  class  of  goods;  because  they  are  in  a  certain  way  desirable  things.  And, 
among  things  pleasant,  I  likewise  set  down  the  getting  quit  of  things  bringing 
pain,  or  appearing  to  do  so;  or  the  getting  things  less  so,  in  exchange  for  such  as 
are  so  in  g;reater  degree. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  things  pleasant  and  of  wtiat 
kinds  they  are.  Now  on  the  subject  of  what  Is  useful,  something  has  been  already 
said  in  my  treating  of  deliberative  rhetoric;  but  on  the  subject  of  what  is  pleasant 
let  us  treat,  beginning  at  this  point  As  to  the  definitions,  yon  must  deem  thera  to 
be  adequate  [to  my  purpose]  if  they  be  found,  on  each  subject,  exempt  from 
obscurity,  though  not  accurately  precise. 


ON   PLEASING  THE  JUDGES 

THE  materials,  then,  from  which  we  must  exhort  and  dissuade,  praise  and  blame, 
accuse  and  defend,  the  notions  also  and  propositions,  useful  in  order  to  render 
these  points  credible,  are  those  which  we  have  discussed:  for  respecting  these 
questions,  and  out  of  these  sources,  are  enthymemes  deduced,  so  that  an  orator,  thus 
provided,  may  speak  on  each  separate  department  of  questions.  But  as  rhetoric  has 
in  view  the  coming  to  a  decision  (for  in  deliberative  oratory  the  assembly  arrive 
at  decisions;  and  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice  Is  ipso  facto  a  decision);  it  is 
necessary  to  look  not  only  to  your  speech,  in  what  way  that  will  be  of  a  character 
to  convince  and  persuade,  but  also  to  invest  yourself  with  a  certain  kind  of  char- 
acter, and  the  judge  with  a  certain  kind  of  feeling.  For  it  is  a  point  (rf  great 
•onseqnence,  particularly  in  deliberative  cases;  and,  next  to  these,  in  judicial;  as 
well  that  the  speaker  seem  to  be  a  man  of  a  certain  character  as  that  his  audience 
conceive  him  to  be  of  a  certain  disposition  toward  themselves ;  moreover,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence if  your  audience  chance  to  be  themselves  also  disposed  in  a  certain  way. 
Now,  as  to  a  speaker's  appearing  to  be  himself  of  a  certain  character,  this  point  is  more 
available  in  deliberations:  but  the  disposing  the  auditor  in  a  certain  way,  in  judi- 
cial cases;  for  things  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  same  light  to  persons  affected 
by  love  and  by  hatred,  nor  to  those  under  emotions  of  anger,  as  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  placability;  but  they  appear  either  utterly  different  in  character,  or  at 
least  different  in  degree.  For  to  a  judge  who  is  affected  by  love  toward  the  party 
respectitfg  whom  he  pronounces  bis  decision,  that  party  appears  either  not  at  all  to 
be  unjust,  or  to  be  so  in  a  very  trivial  degfree.  To  a  judge,  however,  who  is  affected 
by  hatred,  the  case  has  a  contrary  appearance.  So  also  to  a  person  who  is  eager 
and  sanguine,  the  pr(^>osed  object,  if  pleasant,  takes  the  appearance,  as  well  of  being 
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WkIj  to  accrue,  as  of  being  likely  to  prove  really  a  good;   while  by  one  who  is 
Indifferent  and  relnctant,  the  opposite  view  is  taken. 

Now,  there  are  three  causes  of  a  speaker's  deserving  belief;  for  so  many  in 
number  are  the  qualities  on  account  of  which  we  lend  our  credit,  independently  of 
proof  adduced;  and  these  are  prudence,  moral  excellence,  and  the  having  our  inter- 
ests at  heart  (for  men  are  fallacious  in  what  they  allege  or  advise  by  reason, 
either  of  all,  or  some,  of  these  causes ;  for  either,  from  want  of  ability,  they  do  not 
rightly  apprehend  the  question;  or,  rightly  apprehending  it,  from  their  depravity, 
they  do  not  tell  yon  what  they  think;  or,  being  men  both  oE  ability  and  moral  ex- 
cellence, they  have  not  your  interests  at  heart,  on  which  account  it  is  possible  they 
should  not  give  you  the  best  advice,  though  fully  known  what  is  best) ;  and  besidM 
these  there  is  no  other:  it  follows  therefore,  of  course,  that  the  speaker  who  appears 
to  pomess  all  these  qualities  is  considered  by  his  audience  as  deserving  credit. 
Now,  the  means  by  which  men  may  appear  virtuous  and  prudent  are  to  be  derived 
from  what  has  been  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  the  virtnes;  for  It  Is  by  help  ot 
the  very  some  things  that  an  orator  may  invest  himself,  and  any  one  else,  in  a 
certain  character.  The  subject  of  feeling  an  interest,  and  of  friendliness,  must  be 
discussed  In  my  treatise  tf  the  passions,  commencing  henceforth.  Passions,  however, 
are  all  emotions  vAaieoover,  on  which  pain  and  pleasure  are  consequent,  by  whose 
operation,  nndergtring  a  change,  men  diSer  in  respect  to  their  decisions:  for  instance, 
anger,  pity,  fear,  and  whatever  other  emotions  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  those 
opposed  to  them.  But  it  will  be  fitting  to  divide  what  I  have  to  say  respecting 
each  into  three  considerations:  to  consider,  respecting  anger,  for  example,  bow  those 
who  are  enscepUble  of  anger  are  affected;  with  whom  they  usually  are  angry;  and 
on  what  occarions.  For,  granted  that  we  be  in  possession  of  one,  or  even  two  of 
these  points,  and  not  of  them  all,  it  will  be  impossible  for  ns  to  kindle  anger  In 
the  breast;  and  in  the  case  of  the  rest  c€  the  passions  in  a  similar  way.  In  the 
same  way,  then,  as  on  the  subjects  treated  of  above.  I  have  separately  drawn  np 
the  several  propositions,  so  let  me  do  in  respect  c£  these  also,  and  make  my  distlnc- 
tlons  according  to  the  manner  specified. 


THE  PROPER  HANDLING  OF  AN  ARGUMENT 

IT  FOLLOWS  that  I  speak  of  the  modes  of  disengaging  oneself  from  arguments. 
They  are  either  the  meeting  them  with  contradictory  arguments,  or  starting  on 

objection.  Now  as  to  the  meeting  them  with  counter  arguments,  it  is  evident 
that  we  may  do  it  on  the  ground  of  the  same  topics  [as  were  given  for  refntadon] ; 
for  the  orgnntents  arise  out  <^  probabilities,  and  many  things  which  appear  likely 
are  opposed  to  each  other. 

Objections,  however  (as  was  stated  In  the  "Topics*),  are  started  in  four  ways: 
I.  For  either  it  may  he  from  the  same  subject;  3,  from  a  similar;  3.  or  as  oppodte 
[to  that  from  which  tbeTadversary  argues] ;  4.  or  from  points  already  decided.  By 
deriving  your  objection  from  the  same  source,  I  mean  that,  supposing  the  enthymeme 
were  rejecting  love,  "that  it  was  a  good  feeling*;  there  would  be  a  twofold  objec- 
tko;  for  it  [mlg^t  be  started]  asserting  generally  that  "every  wont  is  bad*:  or,  par- 
ticularly,  tint  "the  proverbial  expression  <Cannlan  loves*  would  not  have  arisen  had 
there  not  been  some  wicked  lovea.*  Again,  an  objection  is  alleged  on  the  ground  of 
a  cantrary  fact;  as  If  the  enthymeme  was  tUa,  "The  good  man  benefits  all  his  friends;  * 
[aad  the  objection.]  'Bnt  the  hod  man  does  not  hurt  all  his,*  And  on  the  gioond 
of  similaT  cases;  If  the  argument  be,  'Those  who  have  been  treated  111  always 
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hate;"  [the  objectton,]  that  "those  who  hsve  been  treated  well  do  not  alwajra 
love.*  And  again,  the  dedslons  of  men  of  celebrity:  thus,  suppose  one  brougjit  for- 
ward the  argnmeat,  that  « we  ought  to  have  some  feeling  f<M'  those  who  are  intoxi- 
cated, becanse  the^  err  ignorantlyO;  this  objection  [may  be  started],  that  «Pittacus 
is  not  therefore  entitled  to  praise,  otherwise  he  would  not  in  his  enactments  have 
imposed  higher  fines,  in  case  the  party  committed  the  error  while  intoxicated," 

But  as  all  reasonings  [of  the  orator]  are  derived  from  four  sources,  and  these 
four  are  probability,  example,  proof  positive  (jcKfiipiov),  and  signs;  and  as  the  rea- 
sonings drawn  &om  what  is  usual,  ix  appears  to  be  so,  are  drawn  from  probabilities, 
irtille  those  drawn  by  inference  from  similarity  of  circumstances,  whether  in  one  or 
more  Instances  (when  the  speaker  embracing  what  is  general  then  Infers  particu- 
lars), exist  by  virtue  d  example;  while  those  again  which  are  inferred  from  what 
is  necessary  and  fact  are  founded  on  proof  positive;  and  lastly,  as  those  drawn  from 
wliat  does  or  does  not  hold  good,  whether  universally  or  particularly,  result  from 
signs,  [it  being  remembered]  that  probability  is  not  what  always,  but  what  usually 
occurs;  it  is  plain  that  it  Is,  in  every  case,  poBsible  to  get  rid  of  reasonings  such  as 
these  by  starting  an  objection.  The  solution  is,  however,  [sometimes]  apparent,  and 
not  always  real;  for  the  objector  does  not  do  it  away  on  the  ground  of  Its  not  being 
probable,  but  on  that  of  Its  not  being  necessary.  Wherefore  it  always  happens  that 
the  defendant  has  the  advantage  of  the  accuser,  by  means  of  this  piece  of  sophistry. 
For  as  the  accuser  constructs  his  proof  by  means  of  probabilities  (the  task  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  positive  certainty  being  by  no  means  the  same  [In  point  of  di£Scalty], 
as  that  of  getting  rid  of  the  probability  <tf  the  charge) ;  and  as  that  which  Is  merely 
probable  is  invariably  open  to  an  objection  (for  it  otherwise  would  not  be  a  prob- 
ability, bat  invariatde  and  necessary) ;  and  if  this  method  of  solution  have  been 
adopted,  the  judge  supposes  either  that  It  does  not  amount  to  a  probability,  or  at 
least  that  he  ought  not  to  decide,  having  been  Imposed  upon  in  the  way  mentioned 
above;  because  [in  &ict]  he  Is  not  bound  to  pronounce  on  positive  proofs  alone,  but 
also  on  probaUllties,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  oath,  'that  he  will  decide  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment";  wherefore  that  will  not  be  a  satisfactory  objection  which  rests 
merely  on  the  absence  of  proof  positive,  but  it  Is  further  incumbent  on  the  ohjector 
to  get  rid  of  the  probability;  this,  however,  will  be  the  case,  if  the  objection  be 
probable  In  a  higher  degree  (and  it  may  be  so  In  two  ways,  either  on  the  score  of 
time,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  pre-eminently  so,  if  In  both  these  particu- 
lars) ;  for  if  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  be  as  you  state,  then  It  is  a  greater 
probability. 

Signs  alio,  and  the  reasonings  deduced  from  them,  may  be  got  rid  of,  even  If 
they  be  &cts,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  book;  for  it  is  clear  to  us  from  the  "Ana- 
lytics" that  every  sign  Is  illogical. 

The  same  method  of  solution  applies  to  reasonings  gronnded  on  example  as  to 
thoK  on  probabilities;  for  If  we  have  a  single  Instance  in  contravention.  It  has  been 
answered  [sufficiently  to  show]  that  it  is  not  necessary;  or  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  and  those  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  the  case  is  otherwise.  If,  however. 
It  be  the  case  more  frequently,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  we  most  contend 
that  the  present  Is  not  the  case  in  point,  or  that  its  application  is  not  in  point,  or 
that  It  has  some  difference  at  all  events. 

But  proofs  positive  (TtK^pia),  and  the  reasonings  grounded  on  them,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  rid  of.  at  least  not  on  the  plea  of  inconclusiveness;  this  is  clear 
to  us  from  the  "Analytics*;  it  remains  for  us  to  show  that  what  is  asserted  is 
not  the  case;  if,  however,  it  be  clear  both  that  it  Is  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
that  it  is  a  proof  positive  of  the  point,  from  that  moment  it  becomes  irrefragable; 
for  henceforth  it  is  plain  &om  demonstration. 
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OP  AMPLIFICATION  AND  EXTENUATION 

AifPuncATiON  and  extenuation  are  not  elements  of  enth^rmemes  (by  topic  and  ele- 
ment I  mean  the  same  thing),  since  tbe  element  and  the  topic  is  tluit  under 
which  many  enthymemes  fall ;  whereas  amplification  and  extenuation  are  [them* 
aetvea]  enthymemes  for  showing  that  a  thing  is  great  or  little,  like  those  for  showing 
that  it  la  good  or  bad,  just  or  nnjust,  or  falls  under  either  of  the  other  deoomina- 
tions.  And  these  are  all  the  questions  about  which  syllogisma  aod  enthymemes  ai« 
conversant;  so  that  nnless  each  of  these  be  a  topic  of  an  enthymeme,  amplUicatioa 
and  extennatloD  are  not 

Neither,  again,  are  the  topics  which  are  available  to  solution  of  enthymemes.  at 
all  different  In  species  from  those  employed  in  their  constructioa:  for  it  is  evident 
tliat  he  effects  solution  who  either  proves  [something  contrary],  or  states  an  objec- 
tion, and  they  establish  a  counter  proof  of  the  contrary ;  thus,  "  If  one  has  argued 
that  a  fact  has  taken  place,  the  other  argues  that  it  has  not*;  or  "if  one  argues 
that  it  has  not,  the  other  Insists  that  it  has.*  So  that  this  will  not  amonnt  to  a  dif- 
ference; for  both  employ  the  same  vehicles  of  proof,  inasmuch  as  they  each  allege 
enthymemes  to  show  that  it  is,  or  is  not  the  case. 

But  the  objection  is  not  an  enthymeme,  but  Is,  as  was  stated  in  the  *T<^C8,'  the 
stating  some  opinion  from  which  it  will  appear  that  no  legitimate  inference  has 
been  arrived  at,  or  that  [the  opponent]  has  assumed  some  false  proposition. 

Thns  much,  then,  on  the  subject  of  examples,  and  maxims,  and  enthymemes,  and. 
in  a  word,  all  the  means  of  persuasion  which  address  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing, both  the  sonroes  whence  we  may  furnish  ourselves  plentifully  with  them,  and 
the  means  by  which  we  may  effect  their  solution.  It  remains  for  us  to  go  over  the 
subject  of  style  and  arrangement. 


ON  EXCELLENCE  OF  STYLE 

LKT  exceUeoce  of  style  be  defined  to  consist  in  its  being  clear  (a  sign  of  this  is 
this,  that  the  diction,  unless  it  make  the  sentiment  clear,  will  not  effect  its 
purpcee) ;  and  neither  low,  nor  above  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  bat  in  good 
taste;  for  the  style  of  poetry.  Indeed,  is  not  low,  yet  it  is  not  becoming  in  prose. 

Of  nouns  and  verbs  those  which  are  in  general  use  produce  the  effect  ot  clear- 
nesa:  to  prevent  its  being  low,  and  to  give  it  ornament,  there  are  other  nouns  which 
liave  been  mentioned  in  the  "Poetics,*  for  a  departure  [from  ordinary  acceptations] 
cduses  it  to  appear  man  dignified;  for  men  are  affected  In  respect  of  style  in  the 
very  same  way  as  they  are  towards  foreigners  and  citizens.  On  which  account  you 
should  give  your  phrase  a  foreign  air;  for  men  are  admirers  of  things  out  of  the 
way,  and  what  is  an  object  of  admiration  is  pleasant  Now  in  the  case  of  rnetrical 
compositions,  there  are  many  things  which  produce  this  effect,  and  there  are  very 
becoming,  because  both  the  snbject  and  the  person  stand  more  apart  [from  ordinary 
life] ;  in  prose,  however,  tliese  helps  are  much  fewer,  for  the  subject  is  less  exalted; 
since  even  in  that  art  were  a  slave,  or  &  mere  youth,  or  [any  one,  in  fact,  in  speak- 
ing] of  mere  trifles  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  studied  ornament,  it  would  be 
rather  unbecoming;  but  here  too  [as  in  poetry]  the  rule  of  good  taste  Is  that  your 
style  be  lowered  or  raised  according  to  the  subject  On  which  account  we  must  es- 
cape observation  in  doing  this,  and  not  appear  to  speak  in  a  studied  manner,  but 
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naturally,  for  the  one  is  of  a  tendency  to  persuade,  the  other  is  the  very  reverse; 
because  people  put  themselves  on  their  guard,  as  though  against  one  who  has  a  de- 
sign upon  them,  just  as  they  would  against  adulterated  wine.  [Let  your  stylo  then 
be  such]  as  was  the  case  with  the  voice  of  Theodoras  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  actors ;  for  it  appeared  ,to  be  that  of  the  character  which  was  speaking,  theirs, 
however,  were  foreign  fvom  the  character.  And  the  deceit  is  neatly  passed  oS  if 
one  frame  his  nomenclature  upon  a  selection  from  ordinary  conversation;  the  thing 
which  Euripides  does,  and  first  gave  the  hint  of. 

As,  however,  nouns  and  verbs  are  [the  materials]  of  which  the  speech  is  made 
up,  and  6S  nouns  admit  so  many  species  as  have  been  ezamiued  in  the  *  Poetics,"  out 
of  the  number  of  these  we  must  employ  but  sparingly,  and  in  very  few  places,  ex- 
otic and  compound  words,  and  those  newly  coined;  where  they  may  be  employed  I 
will  state  hef«after:  the  reason  [of  the  restriction]  has  been  mentioned,  v».,  because 
they  remove  your  style  [from  that  of  common  life]  more  than  is  consistent  with 
good  taste.  Words,  however,  of  ordinary  nse,  and  in  their  original  acceptations,  and 
metaphoTs,  are  alone  available  in  the  style  of  prose:  a  proof  [that  this  is  the  fact 
is]  that  these  are  the  only  words  which  all  persons  employ;  for  everybody  carries 
ca  conversation  by  means  of  metaphors,  and  words  in  their  primary  sense,  and  those 
of  ordinary  use.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  if  one  should  have  constructed  his  style  well, 
it  will  be  both  of  a  foreign  character,  and  that  [the  art  of  the  orator]  may  still 
elude  observation,  and  [the  style  itself]  will  have  the  advantage  of  clearness;  this, 
however,  was  laid  down  to  be  the  perfection  of  rhetorical  language.  Bnt  of  all 
nouns,  those  which  are  equivocal  suit  the  pmpoees  of  the  sophist,  for  by  their  help 
he  effects  his  fallacies,  while  synonyms  are  of  nse  to  the  poet;  I  mean  these  which 
are  both  synonyms  and  of  common  usage,  as  mpebq^ht  and  pailitii',  for  these  two 
are  both  of  common  usage  and  synonymous  to  each  other. 

The  nature  then  of  each  of  these  varieties,  and  how  many  species  of  metaphor 
there  are,  and  also  that  this  ornament  Is  of  the  greatest  effect,  as  well  in  poetry  as 
prose,  has  been  explained  (as  I  have  observed  above),  in  the  « Poetics."  In  prose, 
however,  we  should  bestow  the  greater  attention  on  them.  In  proportion  as  an  ora- 
tion has  to  be  made  up  of  fewer  adjuments  than  a  metrical  composition.  Moreover, 
the  metaphcM-  possesses  in  an  especial  manner  [the  beauties  of]  clearness  and  sweet- 
ness, with  an  air  of  being  foreign ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  derive  It  from  any  other 
person. 

Vou  must,  however,  apply.  In  the  case  both  of  epithets  and  metaphors,  such  as  are 
appropriate ;  and  this  will  depend  on  their  being  constructed  on  principles  of  analogry, 
otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  appear  in  bad  taste;  because  contraries  show  them- 
selves to  be  snch,  particularly  when  set  by  each  other.  But  you  most  consider,  as 
a  purple  garment  becomes  a  youth,  what  is  equally  so  to  an  old  man;  since  the 
same  garment  does  not  become  [both]. 

And  if  you  wish  to  embellish  your  subject,  see  you  deduce  your  metaphor  from 
such  things  coming  under  the  same  class  as  are  better;  and  if  to  cry  it  down, 
from  such  as  are  worse:  I  mean,  as  the  cases  are  opposed  and  come  under  the  same 
genus,  that  the  saying,  for  example,  of  a  beggar,  that  "he  prays,"  and  at  one  vAo 
is  praying,  that  "he  begs*  (both  being  species  of  asking),  is  to  do  the  thing  which 
has  been  mentioned;  just  as  I^icrates  calkd  Callias  *a  mere  collector  to  the  god- 
dess, and  not  a  bearer  of  the  torch."  He,  however,  reddled,  «that  he  must  needs 
be  uninitiated  himself,  or  he  would  not  call  him  a  collector,  but  a  bearer  of  the 
torch.*  For  these  are  both  services  connected  with  the  goddess;  the  one,  however, 
is  respectable,  while  the  other  is  held  in  no  repute.  And  some  one  [speaks  d  the 
courtiers  of  Dionysiua  as]  Dionysian  parasites ;  they,  however,  call  themselves  artifi- 
cers.    And  these  expressions  are  both  metaphors;  the  one  ot  persons  who  would 
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depreciate,  the  other  the  contruy.  Even  robbers,  nowAd&ys,  caII  themselves  pur- 
veyon.  On  which  principle  we  may  say  of  &  man  who  "has  acted  nnjustly,'  that 
he  «)«  In  error*;  and  of  one  who  "is  in  error.'that  he  "has  acted  nitjnstly."  Again, 
of  one  who  has  stolen,  both  that  bos  taken,  [in  way  of  diminutioit,]  and  that  has 
ravaged  [in  exaggeration.]  But  the  saying,  as  the  Telepbua  of  Euripides  does,  *that 
be  lads  h  o'er  the  oan,  and  landing  in  Mysla,»  etc.  Is  ont  of  taste;  for  the  ex- 
preeslon,  'lording  it  o'er,*  is  above  the  dignity  of  the  subject;  [the  rhetorical  ar. 
tifice]  then,  is  not  pahned  oS.  There  will  also  be  a  fault  in  the  syllables,  nnless 
they  are  significant  of  a  grateful  sound;  for  instance,  Dionysins,  snmamed  Cbalcons, 
in  his  elegies,  calls  poetry,  "the  clangor  of  Calliope,*  because  both  are  vocal  sounds; 
tbe  metaphor,  however,  is  a  paltry  one,  and  concbed  In  uncouth  e^iressions. 

Again,  our  metapbora  should  not  be  farfetched;  but  we  sbonld  make  tbe  trans- 
fer, on  the  principle  of  assigning  names  out  of  the  number  of  kindred  objects, 
and  such  as  are  tbe  same  in  species,  to  objects  which  are  unnamed,  of  whicb,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear,  dmnltaneously  with  their  being  uttered,  that  they  are  akin,  as  in 
that  aiqiroved  enigma,— 

A  num  I  once  beheld,  [and  wondering  view'dj 
Who,  on  SDodier,  brass  with  fire  had  glued* 

—  Tminini. 

for  the  operation  is  undesignated  by  any  name,  and  both  are  species  of  attaching; 
wherefore  the  writer  called  the  application  of  the  cupping  instrument,  a  gluing. 
And,  generally  speaking,  It  is  possible  ont  of  neatly  oonstnicted  enigmas  to  extract 
excellent  metaphors:  because  it  is  on  the  principles  of  metaphor  that  men  construct 
enigmas;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  [if  the  enigma  be  a  good  one]  the  metaphor  has 


The  transfer  also  should  be  made  from  objects  which  are  beautiful ;  beauty,  how. 
ever,  lA  words  consists,  as  Licymnius  observes,  in  the  sound  or  in  the  idea  con- 
veyed; as  does  also  their  inelegance.  And  there  Is,  moreover,  a  third,  which  does 
away  the  sophistical  doctrine;  since  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  Bryso  argues,  *<that  no  one 
speaks  inelegantly,  if,  indeed,  the  using  one  ez^vession  instead  of  another  carries 
with  it  tbe  same  meaning*:  for  this  is  a  fallacy;  because  some  words  are  nearer  in 
their  ordinary  acceptations,  more  assimilated,  and  have  more  peculiar  torce  of  set- 
ting the  object  before  the  eyes  than  others.  And  what  is  more,  one  word  represents 
the  object  under  different  circumstances  from  another ;  so  that  we  may  even  on  this 
principle  lay  it  doivn  that  one  word  has  more  or  less  of  beauty  and  Inelegance  than 
another;  for  although  both  words,  [at  the  same  time,]  express  [properties  which 
are]  beautiful,  as  well  as  sacb  as  are  inelegant;  yet  they  either  express  them  not 
fwa  they  are  beautiful,  or  not  fua  they  are  inelegant;  or  granting  they  do,  yet  they 
express  them,  the  one  in  a  greater,  the  other  in  a  less  degree.  Bat  we  are  to  de- 
duce our  metaphors  from  these  sources; — from  sacb  as  are  beautiful  either  in  sound, 
in  meaning,  or  [in  tbe  image  they  present]  to  the  sight,  or  any  other  sense.  And 
there  is  a  dlfiFerence,  in  the  saying,  for  instance,  *the  rosy-fingered  Aurora,"  rather 
than  "tbe  purple-fingered,'  or,  what  Is  still  worse,  "the  crimson -fingered." 

Also,  in  the  case  of  epithets,  it  is  very  possible  to  derive  one's  epithets  from  a 
degrading  or  disgraceful  view  of  tbe  case;  for  Instance,  "the  murderer  of  his 
mother*;  and  we  may  derive  them  from  a  view  on  the  better  side;  as,  "the  avenger 
d  his  fetber.*    And  Simonidea.  when  the  victor  in  a  race  by  mules  ^ered  him  a 

*A  lefertBct  to  Ibc  opentlon  of  'cuppiiif.* 
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trifling  present,  was  not  disposed  to  write,  as  thoagh  feeling  hart  at  writing  on 
demiasses;  when;  however,  he  offered  a  sufficient  present,  he  composed  the  poem  — 

Hull  Dtuichten  of  the  senerous  Hone, 
That  ikim,  like  wind,  alons  the  course,  etc. 

and  yet  they  were  daughters  of  asses  as  well.  Again,  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
selfsame  thing  dlminativGly.  And  it  is  the  employinent  of  diminutives  which  ren- 
ders both  good  and  evil  less;  just  as  Aristophanes  jests  in  *The  Babylonians'; 
using,  instead  of  gold,  "a  tiny  piece  of  gold";  instead  of  "a  garment,*  "a  little  gar- 
ment"; instead  ct  "reproach,"  "puny  reproach";  and  instead  of  "siclmess,"  "slight 
indisposition.*  We  ought,  however,  to  be  careful,  and  always  keep  to  the  mean  in 
both  cases.    .    .    . 

Style  will  poesess  the  quality  of  being  in  good  taste,  If  it  be  expressive  at  once 
of  feeling  and  character,  and  in  proportion  to  the  subject-matter.  This  proportion, 
however,  is  preserved,  provided  the  style  be  neither  careless  on  questions  of  dignity, 
nor  dignified  on  such  as  are  mean:  neither  to  a  mean  word  let  ornament  be  super- 
added; otherwise  it  appears  mere  burlesque.    .    .    . 

But  [the  style]  expressive  of  feeling,  supposing  the  case  be  one  of  assault,  is 
the  style  of  a  man  in  a  passion ;  if,  however,  it  be  one  of  loathsomeness  and  impiety, 
the  expres^g  yourself  with  disgust  and  painfol  caution;  if,  however,  the  case  de- 
mand [naise,  with  exnltation;  if  pity,  with  submission;  and  so|on  in  the  other  cases. 
And  a  style  which  Is  ai^nvpriate,  moreover,  invests  the  sutiject  with  persnasive  effi- 
cacy. For  the  mind  is  cheated  into  a  persuasion,  that  the  orator  Is  speaking  with 
sincerity,  because  under  such  circumstances  men  stand  affected  in  that  manner.  So 
that  people  suppose  things  to  tie  even  as  the  speaker  states  them,  what  thongh.  in 
reality,  they  are  not:  and  the  hearer  has  a  kindred  feeling  with  the  orator,  who  ex- 
presses himself  feelingly,  even  should  he  say  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  availing  them- 
selves cf  which,  may  bear  down  their  hearers  in  the  storm  of  passion. 


THE  PARTS  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OP  A  SPEECH 

ri  parts  of  a  speech  are  two;  for  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  case  abotit 
which  it  is,  and  to  prove  It  Wherefore  for  one,  after  stating,  not  to  prove 
it,  or  to  proceed  to  prove  it  without  a  previous  statement,  is  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion: for  whoever  proves,  proves  something;  and  he  wlio  makes  a  previous  state- 
ment makes  such  statement  with  a  view  to  proving  it  snbseqnently. '  And  of  tlMse 
parts,  the  one  Is  the  statement,  the  other  the  proof;  just  as  thongh  one  were  to 
make  a  division  into  problem  and  demonstration.  But  the  divisions  wtiich  they  now 
usually  make  are  ridiculous;  for  narration  is  a  Idnd  of  pecoUarlty  to  judicial  speeches 
alone;  for  how  can  there,  in  demonstrative  and  deliberative  speeches,  be  any  narra- 
tion such  as  they  speak  of,  or  any  reply,  confutation  of  an  adversary,  or  any  perora- 
tion of  points  selected  for  display  of  character  7 

But  exordium,  contrast  of  argument,  and  recapitulation,  do  then  only  occur  in  de- 
liberative speeches  when  an  altercation  happens;  for,  considered  as  accusation  and 
defense,  they  frequently  [admit  these  branches],  but  not  In  their  character  of  a  piece 
of  advice.  But  the  peroration,  moreover,  Is  not  an  essential  of  every  judicial;  for 
instance,  if  the  speech  be  a  short  one,  or  the  case  easy  to  be  remembered.  For  it 
is  usual  to  detract  only  from  what  is  prolix.  The  necessaty  divisions,  then,  are  the 
statement  and  the  proof. 
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The  essenUfil  dlTislons  then  are  these;  but  the  greatest  ntitnber  are,  exordium, 
sutement,  proof,  peroration.  The  conftttation  of  an  adversary  belongs  to  the  proof; 
and  the  contrast  <rf  arg^uments  is  an  ampliAcatlon  of  one's  own,  so  as  to  be  a  Und 
of  brandi  of  the  proof;  for  one  who  does  this  proves  something:  bat  not  so  either 
euffdinm  or  peroration;  but  [the  latter]  refreshes  the  recoUecticoL 

But  should  one  draw  distinctions  with  regard  to  these,  that  will  be  tbe  case 
wliich  the  followera  of  Theodoms  used  to  do,  there  will  be  a  narration  distinct  from 
post-Darratlui,  and  pre-narration,  togetiier  with  refutation,  and  post-refutation. 
Bat  the  writer  should  affix  a  title  only  after  marking  out  a  distinct  species  and  dif- 
ference, otherwise  It  beccnnea  mere  emptiness  and  trifling;  jost  like  Licymnitis,  wbo 
in  bis  treatise  gives  the  titles,  irruption— digression— ramifications,  etc 


N 


OF  THE  EXORDIUM 

>w  the  exordimu  is  the  commencement  of  the  speech ;  which  In  poetry  is  the 
prologue,  and  In  the  performances  on  the  pipe,  the  prelude:  for  these  are 
all  commencements,  and,  as  It  were,  an  opening  of  the  way  for  what  is 


The  prelude,  then,  corresponds  to  the  exordium  of  demonstrative  speeches ;  for  the 
performers  on  the  pipe,  using  as  a  prelude  any  piece  whatever  which  they  are  able 
to  execnte  with  skill,  connect  the  wh<^  by  an  inserted  passage :  and  so  in  demon- 
sbstlve  speeches  ought  we  to  write;  fat  the  speaker  onght,  after  stating  whatever 
be  lists,  straightway  to  employ  the  insertion,  and  link  it  [to  the  body  of  the  speech]. 
Thidi,  indeed,  all  do,  having  as  tbelr  model  the  exordium  of  the  Helen  of  Isocrates: 
for  there  exists  no  very  near  connection  between  Helen  and  the  artifices  of  sopb- 
Ixta.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  exordium  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  subject,  there 
is  this  advantage,  that  the  irtiole  speech  is  not  of  one  uniform  character.  But  the 
exordia  of  demonstrative  speeches  are  derived  from  praise,  or  from  blame  (like  Gor- 
giasin  the  Olympic  oration, — *Men  worthy,  O  Greeks,  of  admiration  among  many*; 
for  he  is  enlogUing  those  who  instituted  the  general  assemblies:  Isocrates,  however, 
Uames  them,  *  because  they  distingniah  by  prizes  the  excellencies  of  person,  while 
for  those  vrtm  are  wise  they  propose  no  reward");  and  thirdly  from  suggesting  ad- 
vice; for  instance,  * — because  it  Is  fitting  to  honor  the  good,"  on  that  account  [the 
«ntor]  himself  also  speaks  the  praisea  ot  Aristldes,  or  such  characters  as  neither 
enjoy  reputation,  nor  are  worthless,  but  as  many  as,  though  they  be  excellent  per< 
tons,  are  obsctue;  jnst  as  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam;  for  thns  the  orator  conveys 
advlcei  Again  [we  may  borrow  demonstrative  exordial  from  those  proper  to  judi- 
cial rhetoric,  t'.  e.,  from  appeals  to  the  auditor,  In  case  the  speech  be  respecting  any 
thing  revolting  to  opinion,  or  difficult,  or  already  noised  abroad  among  many,  so  as 
to  obtain  his  pardon:  as  Choerilus  begfins,  «Now  after  everything  has  become 
public.* 

The  exordia,  then,  of  demonstrative  rhetoric  arise  from  these  sources, — from 
praise,  blame,  exhortation,  dissuasion,  and  appeals  to  the  hearers.  The  inserted  con- 
nective clauses  may  be  either  foreign  or  appropriate  to  the  subject 

With  regard  to  the  ex<Mdia  of  judicial  rhetoric,  we  must  assume  that  they  are 
•qnivalent  to  the  opening  scenes  of  dramas,  and  the  exordia  of  epic  poems;  for  the 
commencement  of  dlthyrambic  poetry  resemUes  demonstrative  exordia, — "on  account 
of  thee,  thy  gifts,  thy  spoils,*  But  in  the  drama,  and  in  epic  poetry,  the  commence- 
ment  is  an  intimation  of  the  subject,  that  the  hearer  may  foresee  what  the  gtory  is 
about,  and  that  his  mind  may  not  be  In  suspense;  for  whatever  la  indeterminate 
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bewQdflrs  ns.    He  then  irtio  pats,  as  it  were,  into  the  hand  the  beginning  at  the 
clew,  causes  him  who  holds  it  to  follow  on  the  stoiy.     On  this  account  we  have, — 

*'Sin£  mote,  the  wnith,"  etc. 
*The  m«n,  O  muse,  reiound,'*  etc 


And  the  tragedians  give  some  insight  into  the  plot  of  the  drama,  if  not  forth- 
with, as  Eoripidea  does,  yet  they  give  it  soaiewb«»  at  least  in  the  opening  scene ; 
just  as  also  does  Sofrfiocles: — "Polybns  was  my  father!"  And  comedy  in  the 
same  way.  The  most  necessary  bosiness  of  the  exordium,  and  this  is  peculiar  to  it, 
is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the  speech  is  made.  For 
which  very  reason,  if  this  be  evident,  and  the  case  a  brief  one,  we  need  not  emptoy 
an  exordium.  The  other  species  which  spealcers  employ  are  correctives,  and  gen- 
eral: these  are,  however,  deduced  fnun  i.  The  speaker  himself;  a.  his  hearer;  3.  the 
sabject;  4-  and  from  the  adversary.  Everything  whatsoever  which  refers  to  the 
doing  away  or  the  casting  an  aspersion  o£  character  has  a  relation  to  oneself  or 
the  adversary.  But  these  things  are  not  done  exactly  in  the  same  way:  for  by  one 
speaking  on  a  defense,  whatever  tends  to  aspersion  <rf  character  should  be  put  firat ; 
bnt  by  one  who  is  laying  an  accusation,  in  his  peroration.  And  the  reason  why  is 
not  indistinct;  for  it  Is  necessary  that  one  who  is  making  a  defense,  irtien  he  is 
about  to  introduce  himself,  should  sweep  away  every  stumbling-block;  so  that  the 
prepoaseesion  against  you  must  first  be  removed:  by  him,  however,  who  raises  the 
unfovorable  impreemon,  let  it  be  raised  in  winding  up.  In  order  that  the  jndgea  may 
the  rather  recollect  it 

The  correctives,  however,  which  refer  to  the  hearer,  are  drawn  out  of  concili- 
ating bis  good-will,  and  Inflaming  him  with  anger,  and  occasionally  from  attracting 
his  attention,  or  the  reverse;  for  it  is  not  at  all  times  convenient  to  render  him 
attentive,  for  wtilch  reason  many  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  laughter.  But  all 
these  will  conduce  to  tractability  [on  the  judge's  part],  if  one  wishes  it,  as  does 
also  the  showing  oneself  a  person  of  character;  for  to  such  do  people  the  rather 
give  heed.  But  men  are  attentive  to  objects  of  importance,  of  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion, or  deserving  admiration,  or  pleasing.  Hence  we  ought  to  throw  in  a  hint  that 
the  speech  is  concerning  subjects  of  this  nature.  Bnt  if  yon  would  have  them  not 
attentive,  hint  that  the  matter  is  trifling,  concerns  them  not,  or  la  disgusting.  But 
it  ought  not  to  escape  our  observation,  that  the  whole  of  this  is  fweign  to  the  sub- 
ject; for  they  are  addressed  to  a  hearer  of  sorry  taste,  and  one  vrbo  lends  an  ear 
to  points  fweign  to  the  subject;  for  if  the  hearer  be  not  of  this  character,  there  U 
no  need  of  exordium,  except  so  far  as  to  state  the  matter  sammarily,  that,  like  a 
body,  it  may  have  a  bead. 

Again,  the  business  of  exciting  attention  Is  common  to  all  the  divisions  of  a 
speech,  wherever  it  may  be  necessary;  for  the  audience  relax  their  attention  any- 
where rather  than  at  the  beginning.  For  which  reason  it  is  ridiculous  to  range  this 
head  at  the  beginning,  when  more  particularly  every  one  Is  at  the  summit  of  atten- 
tion. So  that,  whenever  it  is  convenient,  we  may  use  the  formulary.  "Lend  me 
your  whole  attention,  for  the  question  does  not  affect  me  any  more  than  your- 
selves*; and  this  one. — "for  I  will  relate  to  you  a  thing  so  strange,  so  wonderful,  as 
you  never  yet  heard.**  But  this  is  just  what  Prodicus  says  he  used  to  do. — *when- 
ever  the  audience  happen  to  nod,  to  insert,  by  the  bye,  a  display  of  his  penteconta- 
drachmial  demonstration.  >*     Bnt  that  these  things  are  referred  to  the  bearer  not  in 
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bit  proper  capacity  as  snch,  is  evident;  for  all  create  tmfavorable  impreBdooB  or 
do  them  away  in  their  exordia:  as,  *0  king,  I  confess,  indeed,  that  not  with  haste,* 
etc.;  and  again,  "Why  such  long  prelndea?" 

They,  too,  employ  exordia  who  have,  or  appear  to  have,  the  worse  case;  (or  it 
is  better  to  pause  anywhere  than  on  the  case  itself.  On  which  account  servants 
tell  not  what  is  asked  them,  but  all  the  dtxnmistances,  and  malce  long  preambles. 

But  the  means  oat  erf  which  we  must  conciliate  have  been  stated,  and  each  other 
point  of  that  nature:  and,  as  it  is  well  remarked  by  the  poet,  *Grant  that  I  may 
reach  the  PhoeadanB  a  friend  and  object  of  their  compassicHi*;  we  ought,  therefore, 
to  aim  At  theee  two  objects.  And  in  demonstrative  orations,  yon  should  cause  the 
hearer  to  snppose  that  he  Is  [nuised  simultaneonsly  with  the  subject,  either  in  his 
own  person  or  his  family,  or  in  his  mft^i'w  erf  conduct,  or  at  least  somehow  or  other. 
For  true  it  is,  as  Socrates  remarks,  that  *  To  praise  Athenians  before  an  Athenian 
andience  is  no  difiBcnlt  thing,  however  it  may  be  in  the  presence  of  Lacedemonians." 

Bnt  the  exordia  oi  deliberative  rhetoric  are  derived  from  those  of  judicial :  but 
lids  species  has  them  naturally  least  of  all  the  three ;  for  indeed  the  audience  are 
■ntre  at  the  subject;  and  the  case  needs  no  exordium  except  i.  on  account  of  the 
weaker  himself;  s.  or  his  opponent;  or  3.  if  the  audience  conceive  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  otherwise  than  he  could  wish,  thinking  it  either  too  serious 
or  too  trifling;  with  a  view  to  which  objects  respectively  tiiere  is  a  necessity  for 
cttber  exdtlng  or  doing  away  a  prejudice,  or  for  amplification  or  diminution.  On 
account  of  these  things  there  is  need  of  exordium;  4.  or  otherwise  for  the  sake  of 
onuunent;  since  without  it  a  speech  appears  hastily  got  up.  Of  this  sort  was  the 
panegyric  of  Gorgiaa  on  the  Eleans;  for  without  anything  like  the  preluding  dis- 
[riay  of  gesture  and  attitude  in  the  Giymnasinm,  he  beg^ins  forthwith, — "O  Elis, 
city  blest  by  fortnne!" 


OF  THE  NARRATION  OR  STATEMENT 

IH  miiOHSTKATiTC  Speeches  the  narration  is  not  given  in  continuity,  but  in  scat- 
tered portions;  for  one  must  go  over  the  actions  out  ot  whit^  the  speech  arises: 

for  a  speech  is  a  kind  <rf  compound,  having  one  portion,  indeed.  Independent  of 
an,  [since  the  speaker  is  not  at  all  the  cause  d  the  actions  tliemselvea,]  and  another 
parthm  originating  in  art;  and  this  last  is  either  the  showing  that  it  is  fact  should  It 
be  incredible,  or  such  either  in  cliaracter  or  degree,  or  in  showing  all  these  points  at 
once.  Owing  to  this,  there  are  times  when  one  ought  not  to  narrate  every  fact 
inccessively ;  because  this  mode  of  exposition  is  difficult  to  remember.  Prom  some, 
then,  establish  the  character  for  courage,  from  others  for  wisdom,  and  from  others 
for  justice.  The  one  style  of  narration  is  too  simple;  the  other  has  the  grace  of 
variety,  and  is  not  so  void  of  elegance.  But  you  have  only  to  awaken  the  recollec- 
tion <d  facts  well  known ;  on  *hlch  account,  many  subjects  will  stand  In  no  need  d 
narration:  supposing,  for  instance,  you  would  praise  Achilles,  because  all  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  actions;  bnt  you  must  employ  them  at  once.  But  in  praising 
Critias,  an  orator  must  narrate;  for  not  many  are  acquainted  with  his  exploits. 

Bnt  now  people  tell  us,  ridiculously  enough,  that  the  narration  should  be  rapid. 
And  yet  I  would  say,  as  did  one  to  a  baker,  who  inquired  "whether  he  should 
knead  his  bread  hard  or  soft,*— *What,»  said  he.  "is  it  then  impossible  to  knead 
it  properly?)'  And  so  here  [in  rhetoric  a  mean  is  to  be  observed].  For  one  should 
not  narrate  at  too  great  length,  just  as  he  should  not  make  too  long  an  exordium. 
nor  state  his  proctfs   [too  fully].     For  neither  in  this  case  does  propriety  consist 
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eitb«r  In  rapidity  or  condseness,  but  In  a  mean  betwixt  both:  and  this  Is  th«  stat- 
ing just  so  much  as  will  make  the  matter  clear,  or  as  will  cause  one  to  conceive 
that  it  has  taken  place,  or  that  the  party  has  inflicted  hurt,  or  committed  injustice, 
or  that  the  case  is  of  that  importance  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  establish;  and  to 
the  oppo^te  party  the  o[qx>eite  points  will  avaiL  And  an  orator  should  narrate, 
by  the  bye,  snch  incidents  as  conduce  to  his  own  excellence:  thus,  *I  all  along 
used  to  instruct  tbem  in  what  was  just,  bidding  them  not  to  abandon  their  chil- 
dren,*—or,  to  the  villainy  of  the  other  party;—  «— but  he  replied  to  me^  that 
wherever  be  might  be,  he  should  have  other  children."  Which,  Herodotus  says,  was 
the  reply  of  the  Egyptians  on  their  revolting.  Or  whatever  is  pleasing  to  the 
judges. 

In  the  case  of  a  defendant,  the  matter  wUl  be  more  brief;  the  points  for  dispute 
being,  either  that  it  has  not  taken  place,  or  is  not  hortful,  or  not  unjust,  or  not  of  such 
importance.  So  that  on  acknowledged  pcdnts  be  need  not  pause,  unless  they  con- 
duce in  B<nne  degree  to  the  objects  suggested;  *.  g.,  if  the  fact  be  acknowledged, 
but  its  Injustice  disputed.  Moreover,  you  should  mention  as  already  done  those 
things  which.  In  the  course  of  being  done,  foiled  of  producing  pity  or  horror.  The 
story  of  Alcinous  is  an  instance,  which  is  despatched  to  Penelope  in  sixty  verses. 
And  as  PhUyllus  does  in  the  circle,  and  the  opening  scene  of  the  "(Eneas.**  The  nar- 
ration should  also  convey  a  uodon  of  the  character:  this  will  be  seemed.  If  we  know 
what  gives  rise  to  the  moral  character.  One  source  Is  the  manifestation  of  deliberate 
choice ;  and  of  what  kind  is  moral  character  we  ascertain  from  knowing  of  what  kind 
this  is ;  and  of  irtiat  kind  the  deliberate  choice  is,  from  being  acquainted  with  its 
px>posed  end.  Hence  the  doctrines  of  mathematics  have  no  display  of  character, 
for  neither  have  they  deliberate  choice;  and  this  for  that  they  have  not  the  influence 
of  motive:  bnt  the  Socratic  discourses  [have  this  display],  for  they  treat  concerning 
subjects  of  this  kiod.  But  those  things  convey  a  notion  of  character,  iriiich  is  con- 
sequent tipon  the  several  characters;  e.  g.,  'Whilst  saying  this  he  began  to  hasten 
off";  for  this  manifests  a  hardihood  and  ruBtldty  of  character.  And  be  cautious 
not  to  q)eak  coldly  as  from  the  understanding  merely,  as  orators  do  nowadays,  but 
as  thouf^  from  the  deliberate  t^tdce.  "  I,  for  I  wished  and  deliberately  preferred 
this;  and  if  I  profit  nothing  by  it,  then  it  is  the  more  honcnable":  for  the  one  is 
characteristic  of  a  prudent,  the  other  of  a  good  man:  since  [the  proposed  end]  of  the 
prudent  consists  in  pursuing  the  expedient;  of  a  good  man,  in  pursuing  what  is 
honorable.  And  should  any  circumstance  be  Incredible,  you  must  subjoin  the  rea- 
son; as  So^iodes  does.  He  furnishes  an  example  in  the  *  Antigone, ''that  she  mourned 
more  for  her  brother  than  for  a  husband  or  children ;  for  these,  if  lost,  might  again 
be  hers. 

«  But  father  now  and  mother  both  being  loM, 
A  brother's  name  can  ne'er  be  hail'd  asain." 

But  if  yon  should  have  no  reason  to  offer,  then  avow  <that  you  are  well  aware 
that  you  speak  what  exceeds  beUef,  but  that  such  is  your  nature":  for  the  world 
discredits  a  man's  doing  anything  voluntarily,  except  what  is  expedient 

Again,  draw  your  remarks  out  of  those  thingfs  which  are  indicative  <rf  the  pas- 
sions; narrating  both  their  attendant  circumstances,  and  those  which  the  audience 
know,  and  which  attach  peculiarly  either  to  the  speaker  himself  or  his  adversary: 
— "He.  having  scowled  at  me,  departed.*  And  as  ^schines  said  of  Cra^lna, 
"that  whistling  and  snapping  his  fingers— :>*  for  they  have  a  tendency  to  persuade: 
therefore  these  things  which  they  know  become  indices  of  that  which  they  do  not 
know.    Such  instances  one  may  get  in  abundance  out  of  Homer:— *Tbus  Penelope 
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spoke,  and  the  old  woman  covered  her  face  with  her  bands*;  for  those  who  are  be- 
glnnfaig  to  shed  tears  cover  their  eyes.  And  forthwith  insinuate  ycmiself  as  a 
person  of  a  certain  ctiaracter,  in  order  that  they  may  look  npon  yon  as  one  of  such 
a  description,  and  your  adversary  [as  th«  reverse] ;  but  beware  of  observation  as 
yoa  da  it.  And  that  it  is  easy  to  efiect  this  we  may  observe  in  those  who  report  any- 
tlung  to  ns;  for  respecting  the  communication  (of  which  as  yet  we  know  nothing), 
we  still  catch  a  Idnd  of  guess.  But  the  narration  most  be  carried  on  in  different 
parts,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  at  the  commencement 

But  in  deliberative  speeches  narration  occurs  least  of  all,  because  no  one  nar- 
rates respecting  what  is  yet  to  be:  if,  however,  there  should  be  any  narration,  it 
wOl  be  respecting  things  which  have  already  happened,  that  the  recollection  of 
them  having  been  awakened,  the  judges  may  determine  better  on  the  future;  the 
otator  either  reprehending  or  praising  them:  but  he  is  not  then  performing  the  func- 
tkms  proper  to  him  as  an  adviser.  If,  however,  the  thing  narrated  be  incredible, 
see  yon  promise  to  state  a  reason  for  it  immediately,  and  to  submit  it  to  whom  they 
please:  like  the  Jocasta  of  Carcinus  in  his  *  (Edipus,'*  who  always  keeps  promising 
when  be  who  was  seeUi^  out  her  son  inquires  of  her:  and  the  Heemon  of  Sc^- 


OF  THE  PROOF 

PKOOF  Sbonld  be  demonstrative;  and  the  points  of  dispute  being  fbnr,  you  must 
demonstrate  by  producing  proof  respecting  the  particular  point  at  issue:  thus, 
if  the  adversary  quesHon  the  fact,  yon  must  at  the  trial  produce  proof  of  this 
point  above  the  rest;  sliould  it  be  that  he  did  no  harm,  then  of  that  point;  and  so 
should  he  urge  tliat  the  action  is  not  of  the  importance  supposed,  or  that  it  was 
done  justly:  [and  it  must  be  done  in  the  latter  cases]  exactly  In  the  same  way  as 
If  the  inquiry  were  respecting  the  matter  of  fact  And  let  it  not  escape  us  that 
In  this  single  inquiry  it  must  needs  be  that  one  party  b  guilty ;  for  It  is  not  igno- 
lance  which  is  to  blame,  as  ti>ough  any  were  to  dispute  on  a  point  ot  justice.  So 
that  in  this  inquiry,  the  circumstance  should  be  employed;  but  not  in  the  other 

(ihi»]. 

But,  in  demonstrative  rhetoric,  amplification,  for  the  most  part,  will  constitute 
the  proctf.  because  the  facts  are  honorable  and  useful;  for  the  actions  shonid  be 
taken  on  credit,  since,  even  on  these  subjects,  a  speaker  on  very  rare  occasions  does 
adduce  proof,  if  either  the  action  be  passing  belief,  or  if  another  liave  the  credit 
of  it 

But,  In  deliberative  speeches,  the  orator  may  either  contend  that  the  droum- 
stances  will  not  take  place,  or  that  what  he  directs  will  Indeed  taira  place,  but  that 
It  is  not  just,  or  not  beneficial,  or  not  in  such  a  degree.  And  it  will  bt  well  for 
him  to  observe  whether  any  falsehood  appears  in  the  extraneous  observations  of  his 
adversary;  for  these  appear  as  so  many  convincing  proofs,  that  he  is  false  In  the 
case  of  the  other  more  important  statements. 

And  example  is  best  adapted  to  deliberative  rhetoric,  while  enthymeme  Is  more 
pecnllar  to  judicial.  For  the  former  Is  relative  to  the  fnture ;  so  that  out  of  wbat 
bas  been  heretofore,  we  needs  must  adduce  examples:  the  latter  respects  what  Is  or 
is  not  matter  of  fact,  to  which  belong  more  especially  demonstration  and  necessi^ ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  past  involve  a  necessity.  The  speaker  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  bring  forward  his  enthymemes  In  a  continued  series,  but  to  blend  them  by 
the'way;  should  he  not  do  this,  they  prove  an  injury  one  to  the  other,  for  there  is 
some  limit  on  the  score  of  quantity  too:  — "O  friend,  since  you  have  spoken  just 
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so  mnch  u  a  pradent  man  wonld";  but  ths  poet  does  not  s»j,  ot  such  a  quality. 
Neither  should  you  seek  after  enthymemee  on  every  subject;  otherwiae  yon  will  be 
doing  the  very  thing  which  some  philosopher  do,  who  infer  sylloglstically  concln- 
fdona  in  themselves  bettM'  known,  and  more  readily  commanding  belief,  than  the 
premises  ont  of  which  they  deduce  them.  And  when  yoa  would  excite  any  passion, 
do  not  employ  an  enthymenie;  for  either  it  will  expel  the  pasdon,  or  the  enthymeme 
will  be  uttered  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  emotions  which  happen  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pel each  other,  and  either  cancel  or  render  one  or  the  other  feeble.  Neither  «4ien 
one  aims  at  Bpeaking  with  the  effect  at  character  ought  he  at  all  to  aim  at  the 
same  time  at  enthymeme,  for  demonstration  posseBses  neither  an  air  of  character 
nor  deliberate  choice.  But  a  speaker  sboold  employ  maxims  alike  in  narration  and 
in  proof;  for  it  has  an  expression  of  character: — "Yes;  I  delivered  it,  even  knowing 
that  one  ought  never  to  repose  implicit  conAdence.*  And  If  one  speak  with  a  view 
to  excite  passion: — "And  injured  though  I  be,  yet  I  do  not  repent;  for  the  gain,  in- 
deed, is  on  his  aide,  but  justice  on  mine.' 

And  deliberative  is  mon  difficult  than  judicial  rhetoric,  and  probably  enough,— 
because  it  respects  the  future;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  question  is  respecting  the 
post,  which  has  already  become  matter  of  absolute  science,  even  to  diviners  as  Epi- 
menides  the  Cretan  used  to  say;  for  he  did  not  exercise  his  art  of  divination  re- 
specting things  yet  to  be,  but  respecting  those  which  had  already  happened  indeed, 
but  which  were  obscure:  again,  in  judicial  questions  there  is  the  law  as  the  basis 
of  reasonings ;  but  for  one  who  has  something  wherewith  to  begin  it  to  easier 
to  discover  means  of  proof.  Neither  has  [deliberative  rhetoric]  many  <q)portuni- 
ties  of  digression;  none,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  an  adversary,  or  respecting 
oneself,  or  in  order  to  excite  passi<m;  but  it  possesses  these  opportunities  least 
of  all  the  three  branches,  unless  it  depart  from  its  proper  province.  If,  then 
yon  are  at  a  loss,  you  should  do  what  the  rhet<^cians  at  Athens  do,  and  particu- 
larly Isocrates;  fra*  in  the  course  of  deliberative  speaking  he  accuses  the  Lacede- 
monians, for  instance,  in  the  panegyric,  and  Chares  In  the  speech  about  the  alliance. 
But  in  demonstrative  speaking,  you  should  insert  praise  in  the  speech  by  way  of 
episode,  as  Isocrates  does,  for  he  all  along  keeps  introducing  something.  And  that 
saying  <rf  Gorgiaa,  "That  he  never  foiled  of  something  to  say,"  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  this:  for  if  he  be  speaking  of  Achilles,  be  praises  Peleus.  then  ^acus, 
then  his  goddess  mother,  and  so,  too,  valor  in  the  abstract;  or  he  does  something 
or  another  in  this  strain. 

Now.  the  language  of  one  who  possesses  proof  should  be  both  fraught  with 
the  impress  of  character  and  fitted  to  convey  the  proof.  But  if  you  possess  not 
enthymemes,  let  it  convey  an  impression  of  your  character;  and  the  show  of  good- 
ness more  befits  a  virtuous  man  tlian  accuracy  of  speech. 

But  of  enthymemes  the  refutattve  are  more  approved  than  the  confirmative, 
because  in  the  case  of  as  many  as  produce  reduetio  ad  absurdum.  It  is  more  plain 
that  a  conclusion  has  really  been  arrived  at;  for  opposites,  when  set  by  each  other, 
are  more  clearly  recognized. 

Touching  reasonings  directed  against  the  adversary,  they  are  not  in  any- 
thing different  in  species;  but  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  pioof  to  do  away 
his  arguments,  some  by  starting  an  objection,  others  by  contrary  inference. 
And  the  speaker  who  begins,  ought,  both  in  deliberative  and  judicial  ihetoric, 
first  to  state  his  own  proofs;  and,  subsequently,  to  meet  objections  by  doing  them 
away,  or  by  treating  them  with  contempt  beforehand.  But  should  the  points  ob- 
jected to  be  many,  first  he  must  confront  the  objections,  as  did  Callistratus  in  the 
Messeniac  assembly;  for  previously  having  swept  away  what  hb  advenarles  would 
be  likely  to  allege  in  this  way,  he  then  spoke  on  his  own  part.    But  the  last  speaker 
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sbonld  Epeab  first  what  makes  against  the  adversary's  speech,  doing  it  away,  and 
drawmg-  opposite  inferences,  and  particularly  should  his  arguments  have  been  well 
received.  For  jast  as  one's  mind  does  not  cordially  receive  a  person  on  whom  a 
slur  has  been  previously  cast,  in  the  same  way  neither  does  It  favorably  listen  to 
a  speech,  if  the  opposite  speaker  appear  to  have  spoken  tmly.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  gain  a  footing  in  the  hearer's  mind  for  the  intended  speech;  and  it  will  be 
gained  if  you  sweep  away  objections:  wherefore  a  speaker,  having  combated  either 
all,  or  the  most  important,  or  the  most  approved  arguments  of  his  adversary,  or  those 
which  readily  admit  a  contTaiy  inference,  is  in  this  -way  to  substantiate  his  own 
case: — 

"  The  fame  o'  th'  GoddesseE  I'll  firet  defend,— 

For  Juno  and •> 

Id  this  she  first  lays  hold  of  the  most  silly  point — Thus  much,  then,  of  proof. 

But  as  to  the  effect  of  character,  since  the  saying  some  things  respecting  one- 
self either  is  invidious,  or  involves  prolixity,  or  a  liability  to  contraxliction:  and 
respecting  another,  either  slander  or  rusticity;  It  behooves  one  to  Introduce  another 
u  spealdng:  tbe  thing  ^rtiich  Isocrates  does  in  the  qieech  respecting  Philip,  and  in 
the  *  Antido^  * ;  and  as  Archilocbns  conveys  reproof,  for  he  introduces  the  father  say- 
ing in  an  iambic  line  respecting  his  daughter,  "There  Is  not  anything  which  may 
Dot  be  expected,  nothing  which  may  be  affirmed  Impossible  on  oath*;  and  Charon, 
the  mechanic,  in  that  iambic  whose  banning  Is,  "I  regard  not  the  wealth  of 
Gyges";  and  as  Sophocles  introduces  Hcemon  pleading  in  behalf  of  Antigone  to  his 
father,  as  though  another  character  were  speaking. 

Bnt  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  alter  tbe  form  of  onr  enthymemes,  and  to  make 
them  into  maxims:  for  example,  <*It  behooves  men  of  sense  to  come  to  reconcilia- 
tion while  yet  successful;  for  thus  will  they  be  the  greatest  gainers."  But,  in  en- 
thymetnatic  form,  it  is  thns:  *  If  persons  ought  then  to  be  reconciled  when  the  rec- 
onciliation will  be  meet  to  their  advantage  and  profit,  they  should  be  reconciled 
irtiile  yet  they  are  snccessfuL* 


OF  THE  PERORATION 

ri  peroration  is  composed  of  four  things:  of  getting  tbe  bearer  favorable  to 
oneself,    and  Ill-disposed  towards   the  adversary;    and   of   amplification  and 
extenuation;  and  of  placing  the  hearer  under  the  influence  of  the  passions; 
and  of  awakening  his  recollection. 

For  after  showii^  yourself  to  be  on  the  right  «de,  and  yonr  adversary  on  the 
wrong,  it  satorally  follows  to  praise  and  blame,  and  to  give  tbe  last  finish.  And 
one  ot  two  things  the  speaker  ought  to  aim  at,  either  to  show  that  he  Is  good  rela- 
tively to  them  [tbe  audience],  or  is  so  absolutely;  and  that  Ote  other  party  is  bad, 
either  relatively  to  them,  or  absolutely.  And  the  elements,  oat  of  which  one  ought 
to  get  up  persona  as  of  such  characters,  have  been  stated ;  both  whence  one  should 
estabHah  tiiem  as  bad,  and  whence  as  good.  Next  to  this,  these  points  having  been 
already  shown,  it  follows  naturally  to  amplify  or  diminish:  for  the  facts  must  needs 
be  acknowledged,  if  one  be  about  to  state  their  quantity;  for  the  increase  of  bodies 
Is  from  substances  previously  existing.  But  the  elements,  ont  of  irtiicfa  one  must 
aapUfy  and  diminish,  are  above  set  tortb. 
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Next  to  this,  the  fncts  being  clear,  both  as  to  tlteir  nature  and  degree,  it  follows 
that  we  excite  the  hearer  to  passion;  such  as  are,  pity,  terror,  anger,  hatred,  envy, 
emnlatitM],  and  contentiousness:  the  elements  of  these  also  have  been  stated  above^ 

So  that  it  merely  remains  to  awaken  a  recollection  of  what  has  been  before 
stated.  And  this  we  are  to  do  here,  in  the  way  in  which  some  erroneons  teach- 
ers say  we  should  in  the  exordium:  for  in  order  that  the  facts  may  be  readily 
perceived,  they  bid  us  state  them  frequently.  Now  there  [in  the  exordiom],  indeed, 
we  ought  to  state  the  case  at  full,  In  order  that  it  may  not  he  unknown  to  the 
hearer  upon  what  the  trial  tnms;  here,  however  [in  the  peroration],  merely  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  proved,  and  that  sammarily. 

The  commencement  of  the  peroration  will  be  that  one  has  made  good  what 
be  undertook;  so  tbat  it  will  be  to  be  stated,  as  well  what  one  has  adduced,  as 
for  what  reasons.  And  it  is  expressed  either  by  means  of  a  juxtaposition  with  the 
adveisary's  statements;  and  draw  the  comparison  either  between  every  point  what- 
soever, which  both  have  stated  relative  to  the  some  thing;  or  else  not  by  a  direct 
opposition.  ^He,  Indeed,  on  this  subject  said  so  and  so;  but  I  so  and  so,  and  for 
such  reasons."  Or,  by  a  kind  of  bantering:  thus,  "He  said  so  and  so,  and  I  bo 
and  9a»  And,  "What  would  he  do,  bad  he  proved  this,  and  not  the  other  polutl* 
Or  by  interrogation:— "What  has  not  been  fnlly  proved  on  my  side?"  or,  "What 
has  this  man  established?*  Either  in  this  way,  then,  must  the  speaker  conclude,  or 
he  must,  in  natural  order,  so  state  his  reasoning  as  it  was  originally  stated;  and, 
again.  If  be  please,  be  may  state  distinctly  tbat  of  the  adversary's  speech.  And, 
for  the  close,  the  style  without  connectives  is  becoming,  iu  order  that  it  may  be  a 
peroration,  not  an  oration:  *I  have  spoken, — you  have  heard, —  the  case  is  in  your 
hands,— pronounce  your  decision." 

All  the  fracgoiDE  are  from  the  transUtion  of 
Bockky  in  the  Bohn  Llbiuy. 
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MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 

(106^3  B.  C.) 

^iCERO's  •  De  Oratore »  ranks  with  the  similar  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Qnintilian  as  the  highest  authority  on  everything  which  con- 
cerns oratory  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  His  "Brutus"  deals  also 
with  oratory,  bnt  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  works  of  classical  authors 
whose  speeches  are  now  lost.  The  treatise  *  De  Oratore  "  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogne,  and  Cicero  imitates  the  style  and  methods  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialognes,  often  with  the  happiest  effect. 

His  claim  to  rank  as  the  greatest  orator  since  Demosthenes  cannot  be 
disputed.  If  we  take  into  consideration  bis  philosophical  essays,  as  well 
as  his  orations,  his  claim  to  saperiority  over  Demosthenes  mnst  be  con- 
ceded, for  they  constitute  him  the  greatest  essayist  as  well  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  Rome.  His  style  as  a  prose  writer  still  infinences  the  best  prose 
style  of  all  Caucasian  coontries — not  only  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
the  so-called  *  Latin  races,*  bat  of  German,  English,  and  other  "Teatonic* 
and  *  Gothic*  peoples  as  well.  Taine's  "History  of  English  Literature*  is 
no  doubt,  the  best  modem  example  of  it. 

Cicero  was  bom  at  Arpinnm,  106  B.  C.  He  began  his  career  in  Rome 
at  a  time  when  Republican  institntions  were  already  a  failure  because  of 
the  demoralization  brought  on  the  masses  of  the  people  by  their  conqoests 
of  other  coimtries.  Cicero's  whole  career  as  a  statesman  and  orator  was  a 
protest  against  this  demoralization  and  an  attempt  to  save  the  republic 
from  its  already  inevitable  overthrow.  His  failure  was  followed  by  his 
assassination  in  43  B.  C. 


w™ 


THE  PARTS  OF  AN  ORATION 

THEN  Hannibal  in  bis  exile  from  Carthage  had  taken  refuge  with  Autiochns 
at  Ephesna,  he  was  invited  by  hia  hosts,  io  conseqnence  of  the  widespread 
gloiy  of  his  name,  to  attend  a  lecture  given  by  that  pbiloeopher.  Having 
accepted  the  invitation,  he  heard  him  fluently  harangue  for  some  hoars  on  the  duties 
of  A  commander  and  the  whole  art  of  war.  When  the  audience.  In  their  unbounded 
admiration  (tf  the  speaker,  appealed  to  Hannibal  for  his  opinion,  the  Carthaginian 
ii  said  to  have  answered  with  great  candor,  though  not  in  the  very  best  Greek,  that 
he  had  in  his  time  seen  many  mad  old  men,  bnt  never  any  one  so  raving  mod  as 
Phonnio.  And  richly  did  he  merit  the  rebuke;  for  what  can  be  conceived  more 
UTOgant  or  more  Impertinently  loquacious  than  that  a  mere  Greek  theorist  who  had 
never  faced  an  enemy,  never  even  seen  a  camp,  nor  filled  any  public  office  wbat- 
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ever,  should  presume  to  dictate  the  principles  of  war  to  the  man  who  had  for  so 
many  years  contested  the  palm  of  victory  with  the  Roman  people — the  subjugators 
of  the  world  ?  Of  a  similar  folly,  in  my  opinion,  are  all  those  guilty  who  lay  down 
rules  for  the  art  of  speaking:  they  would  teach  others  that  of  which  they  themselves 
have  no  practical  knowledge;  their  presumption,  however,  is  perhaps  more  excus- 
able, since  they  do  not  profess  to  teach  you  as  Pbormio  did  the  Carthaginian,  but 
only  boys  or  youths  bordering  upon  manhood. 

Von  are  mistaken,  Catulus,  said  Antonius,  for  I  myself  have  met  with  many 
Ph<»inios.  What  Greek,  Indeed,  ever  gives  us  credit  for  knowing  anything  ?  To  me, 
however,  they  are  not  particolarly  troublesome;  I  easily  endure  and  tolerate  them 
all,  for  either  they  give  me  some  not  nnpleasing  Information,  or  leave  me  only  the 
more  satisfied  with  my  own  ignorance.  I  dismiss  them,  however,  less  contumeli- 
onsly  than  Hannibal  did  this  philosopher,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  I  am  more 
subject  to  their  importimlty;  but  really  their  system,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  Is  ex- 
tremely ridicitloaa.  They  divide  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric  into  two  parts  — fM.,  the 
controversy  about  the  cause  and  about  the  questitm.  The  cause  they  de8ignat« 
any  definite  dispute  or  discussion;  the  question,  anything  in  unlimited  investigation. 
Certain  rules  are  laid  down  by  them  for  the  cause,  but  on  the  other  dividon  they 
maintain  a  marvelous  silence.  Lastly,  they  divide  the  subject  Into  five  several 
members  or  ramifications — to  accumulate  the  material  for  any  disooorse,  to  arrange 
It,  to  clothe  It  in  language,  then  to  commit  it  to  memory,  and,  finally,  to  deliver  it, 
with  a  fitting  accompaniment  of  action  and  expression— certainly  no  very  recondite 
process;  for  who  does  not  see,  by  his  own  unaided  sagacity,  that  no  one  can  make 
a  speech  without  knowing  what  he  has  to  say — in  what  words,  and — iniriiat  order 
—and  without  having  it  well  fixed  in  hi*  memory.  Nor  do  I  find  fault  with  this 
arrangement;  I  only  think  it  too  obvious  to  require  elucidation — a  remark  which  ap- 
plies also  to  the  four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven  parts  (for  they  are  dlfiEerently  divided  by 
different  professors)  into  which  it  is  customary  to  distribnte  the  whole  oration.  The 
abject  of  the  Exordhmi,  we  are  told,  should  be  to  conciliate  the  judge— to  make 
him  open  to  persuasion,  and  dlspoeed  to  listen ;  then  follows  the  Narration,  which,  we 
are  instructed,  should  be  plausible,  clear,  and  brief;  then  the  Division  and  Proposition: 
next,  the  enforcement  of  our  own  cause  with  arguments  and  reasons,  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  those  <tf  our  opponent  Here  some  place  the  C<mclusion  and  Peroration;  but 
by  others  we  are  instructed  to  make  a  previous  digressico,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bellishment or  amplification,  and  then  to  conclude.  Neither  have  I  any  quarrel  with 
this  distribution;  It  is  neat  and  precise,  but,  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  case 
with  men  devdd  of  all  practical  knowlege,  not  very  scientific ;  for  those  rules  which 
they  would  confine  to  the  exordium  ought  to  extend  over  the  whole  discourse.  I 
can  more  easily  condliatA  the  hvor  of  the  judge  in  the  course  of  the  address  than 
before  the  merits  of  the  case  have  been  heard  by  him;  I  can  make  him  amena- 
ble to  persuasion,  not  by  prrantslng  to  demonstiute  and  prove,  but  by  actual  proof 
and  demonstration;  and  most  assuredly  his  attention  can  be  more  strongly  attracted 
by  keeping  his  interest  alive  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  speech  than  by  the 
bare  announcement  of  the  questlmi  at  issue.  In  demanding  that  the  Narration 
should  be  plaunble,  clear,  and  brief,  they  are  perfectly  right;  but  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  that  those  qualities  belong  more  to  the  Narration  than  to  the 
entire  discourse.  Their  iriiole  error  consists  in  regarding  this  as  a  kind  of  art 
similar  to  what  Crassns  said  yesterday  ml^t  be  molded  out  of  the  dvil  law — 
first,  by  an  exposition  of  the  general  heads  <rf  the  subject,  which  is  defective  If 
any  bead  be  omitted;  then,  by  the  subdivisions  of  these  general  beads,  whkh  ar« 
faulty  if  more  or  lees  than  the  exact  number;  and,  lastly,  by  a  definition  of  the 
terms  employed.  In  wbldi  there  shontd  be  nothing  wanting,  nothing  superfluous. 
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Bat  tf  Um  toon  leamed  can  attain  to  this  exactness  in  civil  law,  or  tbe  mora 
Umlted  arts.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  in  an  art  ao  vast  and  comprehensive  as  oars. 
Those,  however,  irtio  think  otherwise,  most  be  referred  for  Information  to  the  pro- 
fissan  of  these  things.  They  will  find  rales  clearly  set  forth,  and  in  the  most 
attractive  form ;  for  there  are  an  infinitnde  of  treatises  on  the  nib)ect,  eoay  of  ac- 
CMS  and  not  difficult  b3  comprehend.  But  let  them  clearly  understand  what  object 
they  propose  to  themselves.  Are  they  arming  for  actual  conflict,  or  merely  for 
amusement?  For  war  and  the  actual  shock  of  battle  require  one  thing,  the  mimic 
warfare  c^  the  parade  another.  The  merely  preparatory  practice  of  arms  cannot 
be  wltbout  ita  value  to  the  soldier  and  gladiator;  but  it  is  the  bold,  the  ready,  the 
quick  and  versatile  spirit  that  makes  indomitable  men,  and  not  the  less  so  ^rttea 
conjoined  with  art  I  will  therefore  place  before  your  eyes,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
my  idea  of  wliat  the  orator  should  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  beforehand  how  &r 
the  pupil  may  be  qualiiied  to  realise  It.  I  would  have  him,  then,  well  imbued  with 
letter*,  twt  unacquainted  with  men  and  books,  and  thoroug^y  conversant  with  thoae 
prlndplea  of  his  art  which  1  have  unfolded.  I  wiU  then  try  what  becomes  him  beat; 
I  will  test  his  powers  at  voice,  of  nerve,  of  lungs,  and  language^  If  I  see  that  he 
ii  likely  to  rank  with  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  I  will  not  merely  advise,  but,  if 
b«  appears  to  me  a  good  man,  I  will  even  adjure  him  to  persevere;  so  great  an  or- 
nament to  the  whole  community  do  I  consider  him  who  comblnee  the  virtues  of  the 
man  with  the  graces  of  the  orator.  If,  however,  it  should  appear  that,  with  ev«iy 
aid  and  effort,  be  could  not  aspire  beyond  mediocrity.  I  would  leave  him  to  follow 
his  own  inclination;  I  should  not  be  very  urgent  with  him;  but  If  utterly  disqualified 
and  calculated  to  excite  only  ridicule,  I  would  advise  him  to  desist,  or  tura  his  at- 
tention to  some  other  pursuit  While  the  pupil  destined  to  excel  should  be  inces- 
santly stimulated  to  exertion,  the  less  gifted  pupQ  must  sot  be  discouraged;  for 
Uwni^  the  ability  al  the  one  ia  such  as  would  seem  to  appertain  to  more  than  mor- 
tal genius,  yet  to  refrain  fiota  attempting  that  perfection  to  \rtilch  it  cannot  attain, 
or  to  asptre  only  to  attainable  mediocrity,  la  not  beyond  the  compass  of  merdy 
bsman  aUUty,  but  to  raar  and  beUow,  in  defiance  of  nature  and  propriety.  Is  the 
part  <rf  a  man  who  (as  you,  Catulns,  once  said  of  a  certain  declalmer)  has  in  him- 
self a  domestic  herald,  to  collect  as  many  wltnesoes  as  he  can  of  bis  own  absurdity. 
To  him,  therefore,  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  aadsted,  I  will  Impart  the  r»- 
SDtt  of  my  own  experieace,  in  order  that,  by  my  guidance,  he  may  attain  to  that 
iridch,  wltbout  any  instruction,  I  have  myself  attained  to.    More  than  this  I  cannot 
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ORDER  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OP  AN  ORATION 

|T  nLiNCiFAL  care  in  all  my  pleadings,  again  and  again  I  rdterate  the  asser- 
tion, has  been  to  do  all  the  good  that  I  could  to  my  cause,  and,  falling  In 
that,  the  least  possible  Injury.  To  return,  therefore,  Catulus,  to  the  consld- 
eratioa  of  that  for  the  management  of  which  you  gave  me  so  much  credit,  vir.,  tbe 
order  and  arrangement  cf  the  facts  and  topics — for  which  there  are  two  methods — 
the  one  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  the  other  by  tbe  judgment  and  skill 
of  the  orator.  To  introduce  tbe  subject  with  a  few  brief  remarks — to  explain  its 
natare— to  stato  onr  own  arguments  and  to  refute  those  of  onr  opponent— and 
then  to  conclude  with  a  peroration,  is  the  order  suggested  by  nature.  To  decide 
upon  tbe  moat  effective  arrangement  of  the  material  employed  Cor  proof,  Ulnstra- 
tioo,  or  persuasion,  belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  practical  skill  of  the  ora- 
tor.   Among  the  crowd  of  plausible  arguments  which  occur  for  the  support  of  any 
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quMtlon,  some  are  too  iusigiiilicaiit  for  notice;  others,  tbougb  much  more  valuable, 
have  their  defective  points  without  sufficient  stamina  at  the  some  time  to  compen- 
sate  for  the  danger  of  such  connection.  But  when  the  valuable  and  really  power- 
ful arguments  are  very  numerous,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  least  effective,  or  Uioee 
closely  resembling  the  more  effective  class,  should  be  selected  and  carefnlly  weeded 
oat  of  the  oration.  Indeed,  In  my  choice  of  arguments  I  am  generally  determined 
rather  by  weight  than  by  number. 

Although,  as  I  have  repeatedly  asserted,  there  are  three  means  of  making  con- 
verts to  our  opinions,  vi»,.  Information,  Conciliation,  and  Persuasion,  yet  only  one- 
of  these  must  be  prominently  put  forward,  as  if  our  sole  object  was  to  inform  our 
hearers;  the  other  two  should  be  diflFused  through  the  whole  address,  as  the  blood 
pervades  and  fosters  every  part  of  the  body;  for  not  the  exordium  onlj-,  bnt  every 
pert  of  the  discourse,  on  which  I  shall  say  a  few  words  hereafter,  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely saturated  with  persuasive  power,  so  as  to  maintain  a  continuous  action  on 
the  minds  of  our  audience.  But  although  the  exordinm  and  peroration  are  the^ 
premier  places  for  those  agents,  which  rely,  not  on  reasoning,  but  on  their  powers, 
of  persuasion  and  excitement,  yet  it  is  often  of  service  to  turn  aside  from  the  argu- 
ment and  address  ourselves  to  the  feelings  of  our  hearers.  Accordingly  an  oppor- 
tunity <rf  doing  this  often  occnrs  just  after  the  statement  of  the  case,  or  after  the 
confirmation  of  our  own  arguments,  or  the  refutation  of  our  opponent's— In  any  or 
in  all  of  these  places,  if  the  subject  be  of  sufficient  importance,  and  abound  in  ma- 
terial for  that  purpose;  and  most  replete  with  matter  for  both  amplification  and 
embellishment  are  those  causes  which  aSord  the  most  numerons  openings  for 
digression  to  those  tc^ics,  by  which  the  impassioned  feelings  of  our  audience  are- 
excited  or  repressed.  And  in  this  I  cannot  commend  the  system  of  placing  the 
weakest  arguments  first,  or,  what  I  must  think  the  equal  error  of  those  who,  after 
retaining  a  number  of  advocates  (a  practice  never  apfn'oved  of  by  me),  assign  the- 
introductory  pleadings  to  the  least  e£Eective  speakers.  For  it  Is  imperative  on  us  to 
meet  the  expectation  of  our  audience  as  soon  as  possible,  which,  if  not  speedily  grat- 
ified, a  double  load  of  responsibility  is  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  speech;  it  augurs 
ill  for  a  cause  when  its  merits  are  slow  in  developing  themsdves.  Let  the  best 
speakers  and  the  most  powerful  argnmenta,  therefore,  occupy  the  first  place,  care 
being  talren  at  the  same  time  that  some  portion  of  what  is  moat  effective  in  both 
be  reserved  for  the  close;  while  the  weaker  arguments  (for  the  utterly  worthlesa 
should  be  rejected)  are  to  be  massed  together  and  thrown  into  the  crush  and 
throng  of  the  reasoning.  Having  given  due  attention  to  these  things,  I  cooler, 
last  of  all,  that  which  occupies  the  first  place,  vi*. ,  what  exordinm  I  should  make 
nse  of;  for  If  ever  I  have  attempted  to  compose  this  first,  nothing  has  occnired  to- 
me but  what  was  meagre  or  trifling,  or  vulgar  and  commonplace. 

The  exordium  ought  always  to  be  accurate  and  judicious,  replete  with  matter, 
appropriate  in  expression,  and  strictly  adapted  to  the  cause.  Por  the  commence- 
ment, constituting  the  introduction  and  recommendation  of  the  subject,  should  tend 
immediately  to  mollify  the  hearer  and  conciliate  his  favor;  and  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  surprise,  not  at  those,  indeed,  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  art. 
but  that  a  man  so  remarkably  eloquent  and  erudite  as  Philippus  should  be  in  the 
habit  of  rising  to  speak  as  if  at  a  loss  what  to  say  first,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  his 
arm  must  be  well  warmed  into  action  before  he  can  fight  in  good  earnest,  forgetting 
that  those  from  whom  he  borrows  his  simile  always  poise  their  javelins  deliberately 
at  the  outset,  as  if  solely  intent  on  displaying  the  grace  c^  tbe  evolution,  while  they 
reserve  their  strength  for  tbe  heat  of  tbe  conflict.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
exordium  should  rarely  be  vehement  and  pugnacious;  and  if,  in  tbe  deadly  conflicts 
of  the  arena,  the   combatants  indulge,  before  the  encounter,  in  much  preparatory 
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flottrish  mereljr  for  the  piirpose  of  harmless  displajr,  bow  much  more  wUl  this  be 
looked  for  m  oratory,  wbich  has  the  gratification  of  the  hearer  as  well  as  effect  for 
its  object  There  is  nothing  ia  the  whole  range  of  Nature  which  starts  at  once  into 
perfect  mattirit]r,  and  passes  as  snddenly  away,  and  the  most  tremendous  develop- 
meats  of  her  power  have  nothing  of  effort  or  violence  in  their  commencement.  Nor 
shonld  the  exordinm  be  gathered  extriosically,  and  from  foreign  sources,  bnt  from 
the  inmost  core  of  the  subject.  The  entire  cause,  therefore,  being  fully  investigated 
and  tboTODghly  understood,  all  the  arguments  prepared  and  sldlUnlly  arranged,  it 
will  be  for  na  to  consider  what  kind  of  exordinm  will  be  moat  suitable  for  the  occa- 
tion,  and  this  will  readily  suggest  itself,  for  It  will  naturally  flow,  either  from  those 
topics  irtiich  are  most  fertile  in  argument,  or  from  those  appeals  to  the  paaeions, 
of  irtiicb  we  ouf^t  trften  to  avail  ourselves.  Drawn  thus  from  the  inmost  resources 
cf  onr  defense,  they  will  give  weight  to  the  reasoning  as  manifestly  not  common- 
places, and  equally  applicable  to  any  cause,  but  a  natural  cfishoot  and  efBorescence 
from  the  toot  of  the  question. 

Every  exordium  ought  either  to  have  reference  to  the  entire  sul^ect  under  con- 
sideration, or  to  form  an  Introdnction  and  support,  or  a  graceful  and  ornamental 
approach  to  it,  bearing,  however,  the  same  architectural  proportion  to  the  speech 
M  the  vestibule  and  avenue  to  the  edifice  and  temple  to  which  they  lead.  In  trifling 
ud  imimportant  causes,  therefore,  It  is  often  better  to  commence  with  a  simf^ 
statement  without  any  preamble.  But  when  a  regular  introduction  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  (which  is  generally  the  case),  the  material  may  be  drawn  either  from 
the  client  or  his  oppoaeat,  from  the  point  at  issue  or  the  presiding  judges.  From 
the  character  of  the  client  (for  so  I  designate  him  whose  interests  are  at  stake),  by 
dwelling  on  tbose  drctmistances,  which  prove  him  to  be  a  good  and  liberal  man,  a 
man  whose  misfortunes  challenge  commiserati<m,  and  who  is  the  victim  of  a  false 
accusation — from  the  character  of  his  opponent,  by  painting  him  in  directly  (qqmsite 
odors — froRi  the  point  at  Issue,  by  Tepresenting  the  circimistances  of  the  case  as 
peculiarly  cruel,  beyond  expression  and  imagination  infamous,  replete  with  suffering 
and  ingratitude,  unmerited,  without  precedent,  beyond  restitution  or  remedy— finally, 
frcnn  the  presiding  judges,  by  such  representations  as  are  calculated  to  conciliate 
their  favor  for  our  client,  and  raise  him  in  their  estimation,  which  will  be  more 
easily  brought  about  by  a  clear  statement  of  facts  than  by  any  direct  appeal.  This 
great  object  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  part  of  the  address,  and  least  of  all 
at  the  dose,  though  many  exordia  are  supplied  from  the  same  source.  We  are  told 
by  the  Greek  rhetoricians  that  onr  aim  at  the  outset  should  be  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  judges,  and  to  make  them  open  to  conviction,  whicb,  thongh  valuable  advice, 
it  not  more  applicable  to  the  commencement  tban  to  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  bnt 
more  attainable  certainly  at  that  time,  when  the  expectation  of  all  that  Is  to  come 
begets  attention,  and  when  the  judges  are  more  easily  impressed,  because  the  argn- 
ments,  either  for  or  against,  stand  out  in  a  much  stronger  light  there  than  In  the 
body  of  the  speech.  Bat  the  greatest  abundance  and  variefy  of  matter  for  exordia, 
either  in  conciliating  or  exciting  the  feelings  of  the  judges,  will  be  supplied  by  those 
topics  which  are  calculated  to  create  emotion;  these,  however,  must  not  be  cx- 
hantted  at  tbe  commencement,  bnt  only  partially  employed,  to  give  that  gentle 
imptdse  to  the  judges,  whicb  may  be  accelerated  by  the  pressure  of  the  subsequent 
oration. 

Let  tbe  exordinm  also  be  so  connected  with  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  dis- 
coorae  that  It  may  not  appear  artificially  attached,  like  the  prelude  of  the  musician, 
but  a  coherent  member  of  the  same  body.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  speakers,  af- 
ter having  put  forth  a  most  elaborately  finished  exordium,  to  make  such  a  transition 
to  what  follows,  that  they  seem  solely  intent  upon  drawing  attention  to  themselves. 
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Tb«  introduction  ihoald  sot  resembla  the  practice  of  tbe  Samnlte  gUdUton,  who 
brandish  one  weapon  in  Kdvandog,  and  lue  another  in  the  fight,  but  rather  ti  tboae 
who  employ  the  aame  weapon  for  the  prehule  and  the  encounter.  As  to  the  rale 
which  exacts  brevity  from  the  narration,  if  brevity  be  nnderatood  to  mean  oo  snper- 
flttoos  word,  then  the  oratlaiis  of  L.  Craaaoa  ar«  brief;  but  if  by  brevity  be  meant 
such  Btringency  of  language  as  allows  not  one  word  more  than  Is  abaolntely  neces- 
sary to  convey  the  hare  meaning; — this,  though  occarionally  usefnl,  would  often  be 
extremely  htirtf  ol,  especially  to  the  narration,  not  only  by  canslng  obacnrftjr,  but  by 
ddng  away  with  that  gentle  persuasiveness  and  InainuatioQ  which  constitute  its 
chief  eacellence.     In  the  lloes,  for  instance,  commencing  thos:  — 

*  For  he,  at  toon  ai  he  became  id  (ge,* 

how  porpoe^  protracted  is  the  narrative.  The  behavior  of  the  youth— the  la- 
quiries  of  the  slave — the  death  of  Chiysis — his  wound — the  look — the  figure — the 
lamentation  of  the  sister,  and  all  the  other  cltxmmstances,  are  detailed  with  great 
variety  and  sweetness  of  ezpresaian.  If,  Indeed,  the  poet  bod  aimed  at  brevity  such 
as  this— 

■9ke'8  curied  forth — we  p) — we  reach  the  place 
Of  sepulture ;  tlie'i  laid  iipoD  tbe  pile,* 

he  inl{|^  have  compressed  the  whole  into  almost  ten  short  lines;  but  even  heie  tbe 
brevity  Is  made  subservient  to  the  beauty  of  the  language;  for  had  tiiere  been  noth- 
ing mere  than  *  she's  laid  upon  the  pile,*  the  whole  proceeding  would  have  Ijeen 
sufficiently  clear.  But  a  narrative,  diversified  by  characters,  and  interspersed  with 
dialogne,  has  much  more  of  life  and  reality,  because  not  only  Is  the  transaction  it- 
self described,  but  tbe  manner  also;  and  the  various  drcmnstancee  thus  deliberately 
dwelt  upon  are  much  more  clearly  understood  than  when  hurried  over  with  such 
precipitancy.  The  same  perspicuity  oug^t  to  distinguish  the  narration  as  the  rest 
of  tbe  speei^  and  is  all  the  more  imperatively  demanded  there,  becaose  less  easily 
attained  than  la  the  exordium,  confirmation,  refutation,  or  peroration ;  and  also  be- 
cause this  part  of  the  dlecoorse  Is  much  more  imperiled  by  the  slightest  obecority 
than  any  otlwr,  elsewhere  this  defect  does  not  extend  beyond  itself,  but  a  misty  and 
confused  narration  casta  its  iaA  shadow  over  the  whole  discourse;  and  if  anything 
be  not  very  clearly  expressed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  address,  it  can  be  restated 
in  tdalner  terms  elsewhere;  bat  the  narration  is  confined  to  one  place,  and  cannot 
be  repeated.  Tbe  great  end  of  persfrfcnlty  will  be  attained,  if  the  narration  be 
given  in  ordinary  langnage,  and  the  occurrences  related  In  regular  and  nnlnter- 
mpted  succession. 

But  when  the  narration  should  be  introduced,  and  when  omitted,  is  for  our 
consideration.  In  matters  <rf  notoriety,  and  where  there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  occur- 
rence having  taton  place,  the  narration  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  equally  so  If 
anticipated  by  our  opponent,  unless  we  mean  to  refnte  his  statement;  and  especial 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  those  points  too  strongly  which  suggest  a  suspicion 
of  criminality,  and  tell  against  ourselves;  such  (Hrcumstances,  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  extenuated  as  much  as  possible,  lest  we  inflict  that  nnintentional  Injury  on  our 
cause  which,  In  the  opinion  d  Crassus.  can  never  occur  but  by  deliberate  treachery. 
A  considerate  or  an  incon^derate  statement  of  the  case  exercises  a  most  powerful 
Influence  on  the  whole  cause, — tor  from  the  fountain  head  of  the  narration  flows  the 
whole  current  of  the  discourse.  Next  comes  tbe  statement  of  the  case,  which  must 
clearly  point  out  the  question  at  Issue.  Then  must  be  conjcdotly  built  up  the  great 
bulwarks  of   your  cause,  by  fortifying  your  own  position,  and  weakening  that  of 
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your  opponent ;  for  there  is  only  one  effectual  method  of  vindicftting  yotir  own  muse, 
and  that  includes  both  the  ctmfirm&tion  and  refnt&tion.  Yon  cuinot  refnte  the 
opposite  stfttements  without  establishing  your  own;  nor  can  yon,  on  the  other  hand, 
establish  your  own  statements  without  refuting  the  opposite;  their  onios  is  do* 
maaded  by  their  nature,  their  object,  and  their  mode  of  troatmenL  The  whole 
QMech  is,  in  most  cases,  brought  to  a  conclusion  l>y  some  amplification  of  the  dif- 
ferent points,  or  by  exciting  or  mcdUfying  the  jnt^es;  and  every  aid  most  be 
gathered  frnn  the  precedii^.  bnt  more  especially  from  the  concluding,  parts  of 
the  address^  to  act  as  powerfully  as  possible  upon  their  minds,  and  make  them 
leakms  oonveits  to  your  canse.  Nor  do  1  Bee  any  reasonable  gioond  for  making 
a  distinct  bead  for  the  treatment  of  persuarion  to-  pan^^c,  the  same  precepts  be- 
ing aj^icaUe  to  tbem  as  to  every  other  kind  of  oratory;  yet  to  speak  for  or  against 
any  Important  mattcor  appears  to  me  the  espadal  privilege  of  an  authorltatlTe  mind; 
for  it  Is  the  province  only  ot  a  wise  man  to  give  advice  on  the  most  momentous 
emergencies,  as  it  belongs  to  integrity  and  high  eloquence  alone  to  provide  by  fore- 
thought, to  enforce  by  authority,  and  to  convince  by  the  power  d  argument 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR  IN  ORATORY 

TIT  and  humtn',  at  all  times  pleasing,  are  often  extremely  nsefnl  to  the  q»eaker; 
and  whatever  other  portion  of  oratory  may  be  taught  by  rale,  these  at 
t  are  purely  the  gifts  of  nature  and  quite  Independent  of  art.  In  this 
d^iartnient  you,  Caaar,  In  my  opinion,  stand  without  a  rival,  and  yon,  therefore,  are 
eMCtly  the  person  to  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  they  an  not  at  all  amen- 
able to  rule,  or  If  otherwise,  to  teach  ns  in  what  degree  they  are  so.  In  my  opin- 
ion, observed  Cfcear,  It  Is  easier  for  a  man,  not  devoid  of  literary  accomplishment, 
to  speak  on  any  subject  than  cm  the  nature  <d  wit  and  humor.  Chancing,  accord- 
ingly, to  meet  with  some  books  in  Greek  entitled  *On  the  PacetioQS.*  I  began  to 
indulge  a  hope  that  something  might  be  learned  from  tbem;  nor  was  I  dis^ipointed 
in  my  expectation  of  meeting  with  many  exquisitely  hnmcrons  and  ipaAUiig  say- 
ings of  the  Grecian  wits,  for  this  lighter  element  of  genius,  possessed  in  various 
degrees  by  the  Sicilians,  Rbodians,  and  Byzantines,  is  pre-eminently  characteristic 
cf  the  Athenian  mind ;  but  those  who  have  attempted  to  reduce  It  to  system  have 
bDed  so  ^regioosly,  that  of  all  the  ridiculous  things  contained  In  their  books, 
nothing  Is  mwe  ridiculous  than  their  own  absurdity.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  how 
this  talent  can  by  any  means  be  reduced  to  a  system.  There  are  two  fmms  of  the 
facetions— the  one  equalfy  diffused  through  every  part  of  a  discourse,  the  CPther 
brief  and  pungent;  the  former  was  by  oar  forefathers  called  Humor,  the  latter  Wit; 
neither  bearing  a  very  dignified  designation,  for  of  neither  is  the  aim  very  dignified 
—  VIM.,  to  ruse  a  laugh.  Nevertheless,  as  you  say,  Antonius,  I  liave  (rften  seen 
great  effects  produced  in  pleading  by  the  aid  of  wit  and  humor.  In  that  form 
of  the  facetioiis  which  permeates  the  whole  oration  with  its  festive  humor,  no  art 
is  required;  for  nature  fashions  tlie  skillful  mimic  and  quaint  narrator,  and  snpplles 
bim  with  correspondli^  voice,  and  look,  and  language ;  and  what  room  for  art  is 
there  in  the  other  spedes,  when  the  electric  flash  most  strike  before  there  would  seem 
to  be  time  for  thought  ?  When  my  brother  was  tanntli^ly  asked  by  Pblllppus 
why  he  barked  so,  what  art  could  have  suggested  the  ready  reply.  Because  he  saw 
a  tMef ;  or  what  ait  could  have  supi^led  those  snccesdve  sallies  which  ran  through 
the  entire  address  of  Crassus,  when  pleadhig  against  Sccevola  befbre  the  triumviri, 
or  against  the  accusing  party,  Bratns,  in  defending  the  cause  irf  Cnelus  Planeus  ? 
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For  wtaat  you  are  pleased  to  compliment  me  with,  Antonlus,  is  by  the  general 
vdce  coDceded  to  Crassus — scarcely  any  other  can  be  found  of  equ&l  excellence  in 
both — in  sustained  hnmor,  no  less  than  In  the  ra^Hd  retort  and  sparkling  phrase. 
His  defense  of  Carlo  against  the  charge  i^  Scovola  overflowed  from  beginning 
to  end  with  hilarioos  mirth  and  humor;  the  sharp  retm  was  wanting;  for  he  respected 
the  dignity  of  his  opponent,  and,  in  so  doing,  preserved  his  own;  for  nothing  is  more 
difficult  for  a  witty  and  facetious  person  than  to  have  due  regard  to  time  and 
character,  and  to  reatTBJn  those  reckless  salUea  for  the  indulgence  of  which  so  many 
tempting  opportunities  occur.  Accordingly,  there  are  men  of  a  humorooa  turn,  who 
give  a  witty  interpretation  to  the  saying  (rf  Eunins,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  wise  man 
to  hold  a  fire  in  bis  mouth  than  to  repress  his  good — that  Is,  his  witty  sayings'*;  for 
such  is  the  word  In  common  use  for  wit    .    .    . 

The  several  Idnda  of  wit  I  will  dismiss  briefly;  but  the  most  startling  species 
arises,  as  you  know,  from  something  totally  different  from  what  was  expected,  and 
by  which  we  cnrselves  are  made  to  laugh  at  oar  own  disappointment.  Bat  If  an 
ambiguous  phrase  be  added,  the  wit  becomes  still  more  pnngent.  There  is  an  In- 
stance of  this  In  Ntevius,  where  one  person  meeting  another  arrested  for  debt  in- 
quires, with  affected  compassion,  «How  much  is  he  arrested  Cor?*  *A  thoosand 
aestertil."  Had  he  merely  said,  *You  may  take  him  away,*  it  would  have  come 
under  that  class  of  the  humorous,  where  the  answer  disappoints  expectation;  bnt  when 
he  threw  in  the  words,  «I  add  no  more;  yon  may  take  him  away,*  another  species 
of  wit  being  imported  by  the  additional  ambiguity,  the  pungency  appears  to  me  to 
be  brought  to  the  finest  possible  point.  There  Is  no  more  felicitous  form  of  retort 
than  when  a  word  employed  by  one  party  in  any  discussion  is  suddenly  snatched 
out  <tf  his  hand,  and  turned  into  a  weapon  of  attack  against  himself,  as  was  adroitly 
done  by  Catulus  against  Philippns.  But  as  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  the  am- 
biguous, and  of  a  much  more  subtle  nature,  it  behooves  ns  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
words;  and  thus,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  all  affected  phrases,  and  partlcnlarly 
such  as  would  appear  farfetx^ed,  we  shall  have  much  sparkling  and  p^ted  expres- 
sion at  OUT  command.  Another  species  consists  In  changing  a  single  letter  ai  sylla- 
ble of  a  word,  which  the  Greeks  term  "paranomasiai'aswhen  Cato  said* the  nobility 
were  the  mobility";  or  the  following  from  the  same:  "Do  let  ns  take  a  walk  to- 
gether,* But  what,  said  he.  Is  the  use  of  do  ?  As  for  that,  was  the  reply,  what  is 
the  nse  of  yon  ?  Or  this,  again,  from  the  same:  *  If  you  are  both  averse  and  ad- 
verse, you  are  an  impudent  fellow."  We  can  give  point  even  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  name,  by  assigning  a  ridiculous  origin  to  it;  as  when  1  observed  lately  of 
Nunmius,  the  notorious  dispenser  of  bribes,  that  he  had  taken  his  name  from  the 
Campus  Martins,  as  Neoptolemus  his  designation  from  Troy.    .     .    . 

There  Is  also  a  graceful  species  of  irony,  when  something  is  said  at  variance 
with  what  is  meant;  not  In  direct  contradiction  to  it,  as  In  the  instance  of  Crassus 
to  Lamia,  bnt  when  a  strain  of  serious  banter  pervades  the  whole  address,  the  lan- 
guage and  feeling  apparently  rtmning  almost  counter  to  each  other;  for  Instance, 
when  Septnmuleius  of  Anagnia,  to  irtiom  a  sum  of  money  had  been  paid  for  the 
head  of  Calus  Gracchus,  was  petitioning  our  friend  Scsvola  to  be  taken  as  his 
prefect  Into  Asia,  *What  would  yon  have,  you  foolish  man?*  said  he;  *snch  is 
the  number  of  seditious  citisens,  that  if  you  stay  at  home,  depend  upon  It  In  a  few 
years  yon  will  realize  a  splendid  fortune.*  It  was  In  this  style  of  serious  banter 
that  Pannius  in  bis  annals  describes  Africanus  ^milianua  as  excelling,  designating 
him  by  the  Greek  term,  dpuva,  or  the  master  of  irony;  but  in  the  opinion  of  others 
better  qualified  to  judge,  it  was  Socrates  who  stood  unrivaled  for  the  exquisite 
point  and  polish  of  his  IronlcBl  sallies, — a  peculiarly  elegant  cast  of  banter,  cover- 
ing the  moat  cutting  sarcasm  with  a  veil  of  gravity,  equally  applicable  to  the  stately 
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style  of  the  ontor  as  to  the  language  of  polished  converaation ;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
diffeient  Uods  d  humor  I  have  enumerated,  from  the  seasoning  not  only  of  the 
forensic  harangue,  but  of  every  bind  of  langa^;e.  For  the  remark  of  Cato^  from 
wfaoee  recorded  apothegms  I  have  selected  many  of  my  examplea,  strikes  me  as 
peculiarly  happy,  that  Calus  Publicius  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  d  P.  Mommias, 
"that  be  was  a  man  for  all  occasions*!  assoredly  wit  and  graceful  accomplishments 
have  a  pervading  charm  equally  adapted  to  every  stage  of  life.  But  to  pursue  the 
subject,— very  near  akin  to  irony  is  that  species  of  wit  which  gives  an  honorabk 
designation  to  a  disgraceful  action.  When  Afrlcanns,  the  censor,  expelled  from 
his  tribe  the  centurion  who  had  skulked  from  the  battle  in  which  Paulus  com- 
manded, the  subject  of  this  disgrace,  complaining  of  snch  unmerited  treatment,  and 
alleging  that  he  had  remained  behind  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  camp;  *I 
«m  not  fond,*  repUed  Africanus,  «of  your  over-vigilant  pe(^le,»  There  is  point, 
too,  in  the  wit  irtiich  extracts  from  the  language  of  the  speaker  on  Inference  least 
-expected  by  him.  On  the  loss  of  Tarentum,  Livins  Salinator  still  held  ont  In  the 
-citadel,  and  made  many  brilliant  sallies  from  It;  the  town  being  retaken  by  Haxi- 
mns  some  years  after  Llvins  reminded  him  that  the  recovery  of  the  place  was 
■owing  to  his  retention  of  the  citadel.  "How  can  I  do  otherwise  than  remem- 
ber}* said  he;  "for  I  should  certainly  never  have  retaken  the  town  had  you  not 
lost  It »    .    .    . 

There  Is  humor  also  In  conceding  to  your  adversary  what  be  denies  to  you.  A 
person  of  disreputable  family,  telling  Calus  L«Uua  that  he  was  unworthy  of  bis 
ancestry — •By  Hercules!*  he  replied,  ■but  you  are  worthy  of  yours."  A  retort 
also  often  -acquires  additional  force  from  the  gravity  with  which  It  is  given.  On 
the  day  that  Marcus  Cincius  proposed  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  g^ts  and  pres- 
■ents,  Cains  Cento,  standing  forth,  addressed  him  with  a  very  sapercilious  air  — 
•Well,  little  Cincius,  what  are  you  proposing?**  *That  yon,  Caius,"  said  he,  "may 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  what  yon  wish  to  have.*  There  is  humor  again  In  an  siEected 
craving  for  Impoesilnllties,  as  when  Lepldns,  lolling  in  the  grass,  while  his  compan- 
ions were  exercising  In  the  field,  ejaculated:  '  I  wish  this  were  labor*;  and  not  less 
amusing  Is  the  calm  and  imperturbable,  though  not  very  gratifying,  answer  of  one 
pestered  with  Importunate  qnestloning.  When  Lepidus,  the  censor,  had  deprived 
Antlstius  of  Pergi  of  his  horse,  and  his  friends  were  clamorously  demanding  what 
reason  conid  Antlstius  assign  to  his  father  for  this  privation,  when  be  was  the  best, 
most  industrions,  most  modest,  and  frugal  member  of  the  colony, — "that  I  do  not 
believe  one  word  of  It,*  was  the  ockA  reply.  Some  other  beads  ore  enumerated  by 
the  Greeks,  such  as  execrations,  expressions  of  admiration,  and  threats;  but  I  seem 
already  to  have  let  this  subject  bmnch  ont  into  too  many  subdivisions;  for  those 
classes  ot  the  ludicrous  which  He  in  the  meaning  and  pcdnt  of  the  phrase  are  fixed 
and  easily  defined,  and  calculated  for  the  most  part  ntber  to  excite  admiration  than 
laughter;  while  those  which  turn  upon  the  subject  and  thought,  though  almost 
infinite  in  their  variety,  may  be  c«nprised  under  very  few  heads;  for  it  Is  by  dis- 
appointing expectation,  by  satiriring  the  eccentricities  of  others,  or  by  a  humorous 
exhiUtion  of  our  own— by  a  c<»nparison  of  deformity  with  something  stQl  more 
deformed — by  dissembling— by  the  utterance  of  seeming  absurdities— by  affected 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  or  by  the  exposure  of  folly,  that  laughter  Is  excited.  He, 
therefore,  who  would  aspire  to  the  character  d  a  wit  must  be  gifted  with  a  genius 
suited  to  the  display  of  its  several  aspects,  and  with  such  a  perfect  adaptation  of 
the  whole  person  that  his  every  feature  can  accommodate  Itself  to  all  the  varieties 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  the  more  serious  and  solemn  the  look  with  which  any  witti- 
cism is  ottered,  as  in  the  case  with  yon,  Crassns,  the  more  ridiculous  its  effect 
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RHYTHM  AND  THE  HARMONIES  OP  LANGUAGE 

THE  AitdeDts  were  of  opinion  that  then  should  be  a  species  of  veise  even  jn  oar 
proK— in  other  worda,  that  certain  mosical  ntunben  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  and  that,  in  order  to  allow  regular  intervals  for  breathing,  bo  as  not  to  dls- 
trese  the  voice,  the  sentences  should  be  divided  into  short  clauses,  determined,  not 
by  ponctoation,  bnt  b^  the  meaanre  and  modolation  of  the  words;  and  this,  as  w« 
learn  from  the  writings  at  hla  pupil  Nancrates,  was  first  suggested  by  Isocratei,  in 
order  to  reduce  to  harmony  the  rode  and  disjointed  composition  of  our  forefathers. 
Per  these  two  things,  poetry  and  song,  were  htventtfd  by  the  musidans,  who  wer* 
originally  identified  with  the  poets,  for  the  mere  luxury  of  sonttd,  that  the  cadenca 
of  the  words  and  tbe  melody  of  the  voice  mi^t  sati^  without  satiating  the  ear. 
With  this  view,  therefore,  they  maintained  that  tbe  modulation  of  the  voice  and 
the  fcannoiiiout  structure  of  the  lai^uage  dionld  be  transferred,  as  far  as  the  ana- 
XatT  nature  of  prose  composition  would  permit,  from  poetry  to  eloquencet  But  in 
making  this  transfer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ^lat  Um  words  should  not  be 
so  vlcionsly  arranged  as  to  ^ide  hito  verse,  and  yet  that,  Uke  verse,  tboy  ihoold  fall 
melodiously  and  with  a  perfectly  rounded  cadence  on  tbe  ear;  nor  among  his  many 
•xcellancies  is  there  any  one  which  more  immediately  distinguishes  the  orator  from 
the  ignorant  and  onskiUfuI  speaker  than  this— that  the  latter  pours  oat  all  that  he 
can  at  once,  and  without  discrimination,  and  meosares  lUs  sentences  not  by  rule,  but 
by  mere  sti«ngtb  of  lungs  i  while  the  orator,  oo  the  contrary,  so  interweaves  his 
words  and  sentences  that  they  move  in  a  measure  at  once  fettered  and  free;  for, 
though  shackled  by  the  cadence  and  conformation  of  the  words,  they  are  relaxed 
and  liberated  by  tbe  Interchange  of  order;  so  that  the  language  is  not  strictly  bound, 
like  poetry,  nor  yet  so  loose  as  to  wander  free  from  all  restraint 

By  pursuing  what  method,  then,  may  we  reasonably  hope  to  attain  on  object 
so  important  as  this  mastery  over  tbe  harmonies  of  speech?  The  attainment  Is 
rather  necessary  than  difficult;  for  there  is  nothing  so  pliant,  so  flexible,  so  readily 
accommodating  itself  to  every  movement  of  the  mind,  as  language.  Prom  this 
poetry  and  all  the  different  poetical  nnmbera  are  formed;  from  this  likewise  all  the 
various  kinds  and  cadences  of  prase^  For  we  have  not  one  set  of  words  for  con- 
versation and  another  for  debate — one  for  daily  use,  another  for  scenic  pomp  and 
d)s|day;  bnt  taking  them  indiscriminately  from  the  common  fund  which  lies  before 
us,  we  mold  and  fashion  them,  like  tbe  softest  wax,  into  whatever  shape  we  ^ease. 
Grandiloquent  at  one  time,  refined  and  delicate  at  another,  and  now  holding  an  In- 
termediate course,  the  style  takes  the  mold  of  every  sentiment  we  wish  to  express, 
and  is  plastic  and  convertible  to  every  purpoee,  either  to  captivate  the  ear  or  to 
stimulate  the  passions.  Bnt  in  oratory,  as  in  everything  else,  most  marvelous  are 
the  operations  ot  nature,  invariably  associating  tbe  most  useful  with  the  loftiest,  and 
<rften  even  with  the  most  beautiful.  For  the  safety  and  preservation  of  all  its  parts, 
such  we  see  to  be  the  state  of  universal  nature:  the  heaven  suspending  over  as  its 
rounded  arch,  the  earth  self-bolonced  and  holding  by  inherent  power  its  station  In  the 
centre,  the  sun  in  its  career  encircling  the  whole,  approaching  nearer  in  the  brumal 
season,  and  thence  ascending  gradually  in  the  opporite  direction — the  waning  or  the 
crescent  moon,  illumined  by  its  rays,  aud  the  five  stars  traversing,  though  with  unequal 
speed,  the  some  vast  space ;  and  all  with  such  nice  and  subtle  art  combined,  that  the 
slightest  change  would  loosen  their  cohedon,  and  with  such  transcendent  beauty  that 
imagination  cannot  picture  anythiog  more  gorgeous.  Turn  your  attention  now  to 
man,  or  to  the  form  and  structure  even  of  other  animals;  you  will  find  no  part  of  the 
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body  which  is  not  ceaential  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  aot  cMsnally  tbrowo  together, 
but  a  most  perfect  work  of  art. 

Again,  in  the  vegetable  world:  the  tnink,  the  branches,  the  very  leaves  of  the 
tree — is  not  their  chief  pnrpoee  the  renewal  and  preservation  of  the  plant?  Yet 
every  port  is  fall  of  beauty.  Passing  from  natnre  to  art;  in  navigation,  what  so 
neccasary  to  a  ship  as  the  bulwarks,  the  keel,  the  prow,  the  stem,  the  yards,  the 
■ails,  the  mast  ?  And  yet  combining  so  much  beauty  with  their  respective  c<Kifigii- 
ration,  **'°>  they  seem  invented  less  for  the  purposes  of  ntillty  than  to  charm  the  vy« 
with  their  grace  and  symmetry.  In  architecture,  the  coltunns  give  support  to  porti- 
cott  and  temples,  and  yet  ara  not  more  usefnl  than  ornamental.  It  was  not  taste, 
but  necessity,  that  suggested  the  cupola  of  the  capltol,  or  the  slanting  roof  ot  other 
bnUdingB;  for  when  the  problem  was  how  the  rain  could  be  made  to  fsU  from  both 
sides  of  the  edifice,  the  beauty  of  the  slanting  roof  was  the  consequence  of  Its  util- 
ity; so  that  if  the  capltol  had  been  built  above  the  ctouds,  where  rain  could  never 
fsn,  no  other  conformation  would  have  been  equally  pleasing  to  the  eye.  And  thus 
it  happens  that  in  every  department  of  oratory  the  useful  and  the  almost  indispen- 
sable bring  grace  and  beauty  in  their  train ;  for  the  necessary  respiration  and  the 
Uniited  action  of  the  lungs  have  originated  the  different  clauses  and  breaks  in  the 
wiirtftK^i  This  has  been  found  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  that  if  the  speaker  could  be 
endowed  with  inexhaostltda  power  of  lungs  we  should  object  to  this  continuous  flow; 
for  that  has  always  proved  the  most  harmonions  which  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
most  MUy  to  the  ntterance.    .    .     . 

Von  are  mistaken,  Cnusus,  if  yon  suppose,  said  Catulua,  that  either  I,  or  any  of 
our  pai^,  expect  from  you  a  repetition  of  the  hackneyed  rules  in  daily  use.  Yon 
have  told  us  not  only  what  we  wished  to  hear,  but  also  in  the  very  farm  in  \rtiich 
m  wished  to  -hear  it,  and  this  I  say  without  any  hesitation,  not  only  for  myself,  but 
for  an  present  For  my  part,  observed  Antooins,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  at  length 
found  what  I  stated  in  my  pamphlet  never  to  have  met  with — a  really  eloquent 
man;  bat  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  intemqitlng  yon  by  saying  even  so  much, 
for  fear  of  curtailing  by  a  single  word  of  mine  the  very  Umited  time  aUowed  you 
for  tUa  discussion.  On  this  principle,  then,  said  Crassns,  with  practice  and  the  use 
of  the  pen,  at  all  times,  but  liere  especially,  the  great  refiner  and  embellisher  of  lan- 
guage, must  be  constructed  the  edifice  of  your  ccMnpoeition.  Nor  is  this  a  work  of 
to  miKh  labor  as  it  appears,  neither  are  wa  to  be  fettered  by  any  stringent  rules 
of  musical  rhythm,  only  we  must  be  careful  to  prevent  our  CMnpositlon  frcMn  being 
too  kxne  or  rambling,  neither  compressed  too  much,  nor  too  widely  expanded — well 
defined  in  Its  various  members,  and  complete  in  its  cadence;  nor  is  the  full  aod 
rounded  period  to  be  invariably  used,  but  often  broton  np  into  minuter  clauses,  yet 
with  a  cadence  of  their  own.    ... 

But  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  which  demands  e^»ecla1  elaboratiou,  be- 
cause it  Is  there  only  that  its  absolute  completeness  can  be  judged;  in  veru.  the 
bq[inni&g,  middle,  and  end  of  the  line  require  equal  attention,  a  flaw  in  any  one 
part  ertending  to  the  whole  line,  but  in  a  prose  sentence,  while  few  notice  the  com- 
mencing words,  the  closing  cadences  arrest  the  attention  of  almowt  every  hearer; 
and  these,  at  onc«  so  cmspicuoas  and  so  welt  understood,  ought  to  be  varied  in  such 
a  manner  aa  neither  to  oSend  the  judgment  nor  pall  upon  the  ear.  The  two  or 
three  concluding  feet  ought  to  be  distinctly  marked  and  noted,  care  being  taken  at 
the  same  time  that  the  preceding  members  be  not  abruptly  short;  and  these  last 
ibonld  OMisist  of  trochees  or  paeons,  or  each  alternately,  or  else  of  the  concluding 
peon,  recommended  by  Aristotle,  or  its  equivalent — the  cretic.  These  Interchanges 
«iU  prevent  the  sentence  from  palling  by  its  monotony,  and  will  obviate  at  the  same 
time  all  appearance  of  elaborate  artifice.    Antlpater  the  Sidonian,  so  well  remembered 
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by  yoo,  Catuhis,  was  in  the  bablt  of  eztemportzing  hexameter  and  other  verse,  and  vas 
enabled  by  his  ready  invention  and  practiced  memory  to  throw  his  langnage  witb- 
•ont  effort  into  whatever  mold  of  metre  he  .wished  to  employ.  How  much  more  easily 
will  habitual  practice  enable  the  orator  to  attain  this  facility !]  And  we  shall  cease 
to  be  surprised  at  the  critical  judgment  of  an  unlettered  audience,  If  we  only  reflect 
on  the  wonderfully  discriminating  power  of  nature  in  everything,  but  especially  In 
oratory.  Almost  all  mankind  can  distinguish  right  from  wrong  In  reasoning  and 
-art,  by  an  intuitive  perception,  and  if  this  be  the  case  in  painting,  and  statuary,  and 
other  arts,  where  they  have  less  aid  from  nature,  how  much  more  acutely  will  they 
judge  of  language,  metre,  and  modulation,  which  address  themselves  to  those  senses 
that  are  common  to  all,  and  irtilch  Natore  has  altogether  withheld  from  scarcely  any 
of  her  children.  Accordli^ly,  all  are  affected,  not  only  by  the  artistic  arrangement 
.  of  language,  but  even  by  rhythm  and  tone. 


EMBELLISHING  THE  ORATION 

TRE  great  embellisher  of  every  oration  is  Its  own  character  and  complexion,— 
the  bloom  and  coloring  supplied  by  its  own  natural  juices;  far  the  qualities 
of  impressiveness,  sweetness,  intelligence,  refinement,  sublimity,  elegance,  pa»> 
sion,  and  pathoe,  as  severally  required,  are  not  attributes  of  the  separate  members 
of  a  discourse,  but  pervading  the  wfade  body;  the  flowers  of  language  and  senti- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  ought  not  to  be  profusely  spread  over  the  entire  speech,  but 
■disposed  with  tasteful  economy,  sparkling  here  and  there  like  so  many  brilliant  or- 
naments. That  style  of  oratory,  tiien,  should  be  selected  which  Is  most  attractive, 
and  which  not  only  delights,  but  delights  without  satiety  (for  I  do  not  suppose 
you  expect  me  to  caution  you  against  poverty,  harshness,  vtdgarity,  or  obscdeteneas 
<>f  diction, — your  ability  and  riper  years  demand  something  better  from  me).  It 
Is  difficult  to  say  why  those  objects  which  are  most  attractive  to  the  senses,  and 
affect  them  in  the  first  Instance  with  the  most  exquisite  delight,  are  the  very  first 
to  engender  fastldktusness  and  satiety.  How  much  more  florid  bloom  and  variety 
of  coIm"  have  most  new  paintings  than  the  old,  and  yet,  though  so  captivating 
at  fbat  sight,  they  soon  cease  to  please;  vhile  the  subdued  and  sombre  coloring  of 
the  ancient  masters  has  a  permanent  attraction.  How  much  softer  and  more  deli- 
cate in  singing  are  the  quaver  and  falsetto  than  the  finn  and  simple  notes  of  the 
natural  voice,  and  yet  if  they  occur  too  often,  not  only  the  more  fastidious  judges, 
but  the  whole  audience  cry  out  in  reprobation.  The  same  principle  may  be  seen 
to  pervade  the  other  senses.  We  are  sooner  cloyed  with  the  more  luscious  perfumes 
than  with  those  of  an  austerer  odor;  the  flavor  of  wax  Is  preferable  to  that  o£  saf- 
fron; and  even  in  objects  which  affect  the  touch  also  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
softness  and  equability  of  surface.  Of  all  the  senses,  that  of  the  taste  Is  most  vo- 
luptuous, and  delights  most  In  sweet  savors,  and  yet  how  It  rejects  and  turns  with 
loathing  from  any  excessive  sweetness.  Who  could  subsist  long  on  saccharine  food 
or  sweetened  drinks  7  In  both  the  luost  tasteless  and  insipid  please  the  longest 
The  extremes  of  gratllication  and  disgust  are  separated  by  the  finest  line  of  demar- 
cation. We  need  not  be  surprised  then,  that,  as  may  be  seen  In  our  poets  and 
orators,  the  pretty,  the  sparkling,  the  ornamental,  or  the  gay,  carried  <hi  without 
interruption,  moderation,  or  variety,  however  brilliant  the  coloring,  fail  to  please 
long.  Prettinesses  and  faults  of  bad  taste  disgust  the  more  readily  in  the  poet  and 
orator,  because  by  sensual  excess  the  senses  only  are  cloyed,  whereas  in  oratory 
and  composition  faults  of  this  kind  are  offensive,  not  only  to  the  ear,  but  still  more 
so  to  the  judgment. 
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Wherefon,  though  I  would  often  have  e.n  audience  exclaim,  ^ good!*  and  'excel- 
lent! ■*beaatlf  til  I  "and  "brilliant!"  sbonld  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  and  tboagfa  I 
do  not  object  to  tbe  reiterated  cry  of  «  Nothing  can  be  better,  *  yet  those  flashes  of  sar- 
passing  splendor  which  evoke  snch  esclamatlcms  should  have  a  corresponding  depth 
of  shade  to  throw  them  into  bolder  and  more  striking  prominence.  Roscins  never 
gives  all  the  effect  that  he  could  to  the  passage, — 

«The  wile  man  seeks  for  honor,  not  foe  ipoil, 
As  the  reward  of  vittae," 

bat  (abdoee  it  altogether,  that  he  may  come  with  a  more  startling  expression  of  sur- 
priae.  astonishment,  and  consternation  on  the  words, — 


How  does  the  other  great  artist  utter?— 

0  Whither  shall  1  flee  for  abelter  ?  ■> 

How  plaintive  and  subdued !  how  free  from  all  violent  emotion  1  for  immediately  fol- 
lows that  passionate  burst  of  agony, — 

*0  father  I  O  coitntryl  O  ptottnte  house  of  Fiiunl" 

which  could  not  be  given  with  the  same  force  If  the  expression  had  been  exhausted 
by  a  previous  effort.  Nor  were  the  actors  earlier  in  the  discovery  of  this  principle 
than  the  poets,  and  even  the  musicians,  who  well  know  the  effect  of  judicious  eleva- 
tion, depression,  contraction  and  expansion,  variety  and  contrast  Let  the  orator  then 
be  graceful  and  harmonious  (nor.  Indeed,  can  he  be  otherwise),  but  let  his  periods 
have  a  sharp  and  solid,  not  a  soft  and  sodden  sweetness;  for  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  dlstribntion  of  embellishment  ore  so  easy  that  even  the  most  indifferent 
weaker  can  explain  them.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  all  the  material  of  the  dis- 
courae  must  be  accumulated,  of  which  department  Astonlus  has  already  treated;  it 
mnst  then  be  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the  speaker's  peculiar  style,  made  clear 
by  Inminoua  expres^on,  and  interesting  by  the  variety  of  sentiment.  But  the  high- 
est triumph  of  the  art  is  the  power  of  ampUfication,  which  consists,  not  only  in 
expanding  and  elevating  any  subject,  bnt  also  in  depressing  and  dqjrading  it 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  RULE 

rBxiHO  our  ideal  orator  Into  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  particularly  Into 
that  anna  where  his  talents  wlU  be  most  in  demand,  vi't.,  trials  and  litlga- 
tlmu  (some  will  smile  at  the  advice  1  am  going  to  give,  which  is,  indeed,  less 
knowing  than  necessary,  and  rather  the  dictate  of  common  sense  than  of  profound 
science);  bnt  my  very  first  Injunction  will  be — a  diligent  invest^tlon  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  whatever  cause  he  la  about  to  undertake.  This  Is  not  to  be 
foond  amoi%  our  rudimentary  precepts — for  the  causes  given  to  boys  are  not  very 
^fficnlt  for  example,  "the  law  forbids  a  stranger  to  ascend  the  wall — he  ascends  It 
—he  beats  back  the  enemy—he  is  arraigned.*  There  is  no  great  difQculty  in  fath- 
oming questions  of  this  kind,  and  accordingly  no  mles  ate  laid  down  for  them — the 
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acbocd  ezeniMs  beini;  mere  fonnnlas.  But  in  the  fomm — wills,  evidence,  contracts, 
covenants,  stipnlations,  reUtionabip  by  blood,  by  affinity,  decrees,  legal  c^rinloas, 
even  the  entire  liistory  of  the  conflicting  parties  must  be  thorooghly  known.  To 
the  neglect  at  these  particulars  may  be  ascribed  tbe  loss  of  most  canaes,  especially 
of  private  ones,  which  are  often  the  most  intricate.  Thus  many  advocates  In  order 
to  impress  tbe  public  with  an  opinion  of  the  engroeslng  natuie  of  tbeir  business, 
which  homes  them  from  suit  to  suit  into  every  part  of  the  fortun,  take  canMs  In 
band  of  which  they  actually  know  nothing,  wheret>y  they  incur  the  grave  ofEense 
either  oi  negligence  in  volnntarily  undertaking  the  cause,  or  of  treachery  when  en- 
gaged to  defend  it,  and  this  is  a  more  serions  offense  than  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be,  because  no  one  can  speak  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant  with- 
out the  most  di^racefnl  expaaura  both  ot  hlnuelf  and  cause;  thos,  while  dlsrcgaid- 
Ing  tlie  charge  of  ignorance,  which  is  the  heavier  (me,  they  incur,  what  they  are 
moat  anxious  to  avoid,  the  imputation  of  inability.  Indeed,  I  often  make  a  point  of 
getting  my  client  to  plead  for  himself,  and  that  be  may  speak  with  more  freedom 
in  the  absence  of  all  witnesses,  advocating  myself  the  opposite  side,  that  he  may 
defend  his  own  canse,  and  state  everything  he  can  advance  in  support  ol  It;  so  that, 
after  his  departure,  I  calmly  take  upon  myself  the  personation  of  three  different 
characters — my  own,  my  opponent's,  and  that  of  tbe  judge.  Whatever  is  likely 
rather  to  serve  than  to  dam^e  my  cause  I  retain;  what,  on  the  contrary,  promises 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  I  altogether  repudiate  and  reject;  1  thns  obtain  the 
advant^[e  oC  preparing  my  case  at  me  time,  and  of  pleading  it  at  another,  which 
very  many.  In  full  reliance  on  their  own  ability,  combine ;  but  most  assuredly  they 
would  serve  their  client  more  effectually  by  taking  one  time  for  the  preparation, 
another  for  tbe  pleading  ot  bis  cause.  The  subject  being  thoroughly  mastered, 
tbe  queatioo  Immediately  presents  Itself— What  is  the  point  at  iasne?  For  no  sub- 
ject of  discussion  can  arise,  whether  of  a  criminal  natnre,  as  some  delinquency— or 
oontroverslal,  as  tbe  soccee^n  to  an  estate — or  deliberative,  as  of  war— or  per- 
Bcmal,  as  a  euloglum— or  philosophical,  as  tbe  regulation  of  life,  but  it  must  fall 
under  one  ot  the  following  heads— what  has  been  done,  or  is  being  done,  or  should 
be  done,  or  what  is  Its  natuie  and  derignation.    .    .    . 

Bnt  to  return  to  my  own  method.  When,  therefore,  after  having  tboixnigbly 
investigated  and  understood  tbe  merits  of  the  cause  in  hand,  I  begin  to  consider 
how  it  ought  to  be  treated,  I  settle  nothing  untU  I  have  ascertained  to  what  point 
tbe  whole  speech  bearing  on  tbe  case  in  question  must  be  directed.  I  then  dili- 
gently ponder  tvo  things— how  to  gals  tbe  gsod-wlll  of  my  audience  for  mysdf 
and  client,  and  by  what  means  to  make  them  plastic  to  any  impresdon  I  wish  to 
leave  upon  their  minds.  Thus  the  whole  art  of  persuasion  depends  upon  three 
things — to  prove  the  truth  of  our  statements,  to  conciliate  our  audience,  and  to 
give  them  that  bias  which  is  demanded  by  our  cause.  For  the  purpose  of  proof, 
a  twofold  material  te  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  orator;  the  one  consisting  of 
those  things  which,  not  beii%  elaborated  from  his  own  mind,  bnt  ai^iertalning  to 
the  cause  itself,  require  only  to  be  employed  judiciously — such  as  deeds,  wills, 
compacts,  examinations,  laws,  senatorial  acts,  precedents,  decrees,  legal  opinions, 
and  other  things  not  discovered  by  tbe  advocate,  bnt  brought  under  his  notice 
by  the  canse,  and  by  bis  clients.  The  other  consists  entirely  of  the  reasoning  and 
arguments  of  tbe  orator  himself.  In  the  former,  his  judgment  only  is  engaged  in 
arranging  his  materials,  but  in  tbe  latter  bis  invention  also  mnst  be  exerted  In  dis- 
covering them.  Those  who  profess  to  teach  these  things  distribute  all  causes  into 
sections,  assigning  to  each  section  its  own  class  of  arguments  — a  system  well  enoo^ 
adapted  for  mere  boys,  to  supply  them  with  commonplaces  from  which  to  draw  a 
fund  of  ready  argument  for  any  urgent  question ;  bnt  it  is  the  property  of  a  sluggish 
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uid  groveling  mind  to  creep  ftlong  the  rlvuleta,  and  not  mount  at  race  to  the  apring- 
beed ;  and  eapedoUj  is  It  incimibent  on  ftge  and  experience  like  otirs,  to  derive  our 
■applies  from  the  nuUn  fountains,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  primal  soorces  from  which 
aQ  tilings  flow.  That  fint-mentiooed  class  of  estenuU  pnxifo,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  advocate,  oo^t  to  be  the  sabjects  of  his  incessant  meditation,  for  the  pnipoae 
of  genvral  applicatloQ  to  similar  cases;  for  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  speak 
for  or  gainst  daeda,  witnesses,  ezamlnatloos  by  tartnre,  and  other  things  of  the 
■una  Uad,  ritter  generally  and  in  the  abstract,  of  in  connection  with  specified  per- 
sons, times,  and  canses;  and  these  commonplaces  (to  yon,  Cotta  and  Solpiciiis,  I 
more  particularly  address  this)  ought  by  constant  thought  and  meditation  to  be 
ftdly  prepand  and  ready  to  your  hands.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  methods  by  which  evidence,  documents,  and  examinations  may  be  confirmed  w 
Invalidated.  All  these  things  rsqnlre  very  moderate  ability,  but  immense  practice; 
nor  do  tbey  stand  in  need  of  any  further  aid  from  artificial  precepts  than  irtiat  Is 
necessary  to  invest  them  with  the  requisite  amonnt  of  embellishmenL  Those 
proofs,  also,  which  belong  to  the  other  class,  and  are  originated  altogether  by  the 
advocate  himself,  impose  no  great  labor  of  tbonght,  but  demand  much  greater  polish 
and  qdendor  of  Ulnstratioa.  In  all  causes,  then,  there  are  two  subjects  of  inquiry — 
first.  What  is  to  be  said;  and  then.  How  we  ought  to  say  it  To  discover  wbmt 
oogfat  to  be  said,  though  apparently  a  subject  thoron^y  imbued  with  art,  and  cer- 
tainly not  altogether  independent  of  It,  asks  for  no  extntordlnary  sagacity.  It  is  in 
the  treatment  of  the  other  that  all  the  superhuman  power  and  grandeur  of  the  ora- 
torical  art  are  conspicuous,  where  the  utmost  skill  of  the  speaker  must  be  exerted  to 
clothe  his  ideas  in  all  the  gorgsous,  rich,  and  variegated  coloring  of  language. 


THE  ART  OP  VERDICT-GETTING 

IT  TiKDs  much  to  secure  a  favorable  verdict  when  the  morals,  prlndpleo,  cbaracter, 
and  Ufe  of  the  pleader,  and  of  those  for  whom  he  pleads,  are  Irreproadiable, 
irtiOe  those  of  Us  ofiponents  lie  <^n  to  attack;  and  when  the  minds  of 
those  before  whom  the  cause  is  litigated  are  strongly  disposed  to  favor  the  advo- 
cate as  well  as  the  party  whose  interests  he  is  advocating.  Now,  the  great 
ooncHlaton  of  the  mind  are  the  high  personal  character  of  any  Indlvidnal.  his 
Mhlevwnenta,  the  morri  estimation  In  which  he  Is  held— portlcalars  much  mon 
easily  emblasoaed  where  tbey  ore  known  to  exist,  than  called  into  ezistenoe  and  at- 
tribntnd  to  the  man  who  has  them  not  Greatly  aiding  abo  to  the  orator  ar»  Bt»v- 
ity  c(  voke  and  manner;  his  seeming  difSdetKe,  and  the  abaence  of  all  harah  and 
oOenslve  language;  and  when  each  is  hnperativety  demanded  by  the  occasion,  Oie 
apparent  rehictanGe  and  almost  compulsion  with  iriiich  It  Is  employed.  The  evi- 
dences of  oSaUlity,  liberality,  meekness,  and  piety— of  a  mind  grateful,  not  envions 
or  gra^ilitg— are  advantageotiB  to  the  speaker;  and  all  those  properties  wUcb  char- 
actcriie  the  truly  honocable  and  unassuming  man— of  a  man  not  irHtable,  pertiitt- 
dons,  Utlgioos.  or  bitter— strongly  attract  us  to  their  possessors,  as  vve  are  repelled 
froD  tboee  who  have  them  not  The  opposite  vices,  ttterefore,  are  at  the  same  time 
to  be  faupDted  to  our  adversary.  This  condliatorr  style,  however,  will  show  to  most 
advantage  in  tboaa  causes  which  are  wanting  In  the  exciting  elements  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  judges  may  be  Undled  into  exasperation.  Nor  is  a  powerful  appeal 
always  demanded,  bnt  often  a  placid,  subdued,  and  gentle  address,  such  as  will  best 
recommend  the  rW,  or  defendants,— a  term  not  confined  to  those  criminally  arraigned, 
bnt  embracing  the  defendants  In  any  litigation,  for  such  was  the  original  accepta- 
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tion  of  the  teno  reus.  To  represent  them  as  men  of  high  mond  character—  Just, 
irretnoftcbable,  religious,  meek,  and  patient  of  injuries— haa  a  wonderful  effect;  and, 
either  in  the  exordium,  narration,  or  peroration,  is  of  snch  power,  if  nnobtmsiTdy 
and  discreetly  employed,  aa  often  to  weigh  more  with  the  jndgee  than  even  the 
merits  <rf  the  cause.  So  much,  indeed,  Is  effected  by  the  feeling  and  jndgment  with 
which  the  pleading  is  conducted,  that  the  speech  is  made  to  appear  a  reflex  image 
of  the  speaker's  character.  By  the  very  cast  of  the  sentiments  and  language,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  a  gentle  and  insinuating  action  and  expression,  an  impression 
is  convejfed  to  the  audience  that  we  are  honorable,  wdl-condocted,  and  virtuous 

Contrasted  with  this  is  that  very  o[f>oeite  style  of  address,  which  acts  upon  the 
minds  of  the  judges  by  a  totally  different  agency;  whkb  Impels  them  to  hate  or  to 
love,  to  be  adverse  or  fav<rable;  which  inspires  fear,  hapt,  deeire,  disgust,  joy,  grief, 
commlseradon,  or  severity,  or  leads  the  mind  to  those  passions  which  touch  upon 
and  are  akin  to  these  and  similar  mental  perturbations.  And  it  is  very  desirable 
for  the  pleader  that  the  judges  should  Kp^atMch  the  question  with  a  decided  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  the  interests  he  Is  advocating.  Far,  according  to  the  adage, 
it  la  easier  to  add  wings  to  speed  than  epttd  to  tardiness.  But  if  the  judges  be 
perfectly  free  from  pr^dice,  or  of  doubtful  bias,  I  would  fdlow  the  practice  of  the 
careful  physician,  who,  before  prescribing  for  the  particular  case  cf  the  patient, 
takes  every  pains  to  ascertain  his  general  habit  and  the  nature  ot  his  constitution 
when  in  health.  Thus,  when  a  doubtful  cause  is  put  into  nqr  hands,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  act  powerfully  on  the  feelings  of  the  judges,  I  exert  every  energy  of  my  mind, 
and  all  my  sagacity,  to  penetrate  Into  their  sentiments,  thoughts,  expectations,  and 
wishes,  and  to  discover  in  what  direction  they  may  most  easily  be  moved.  If  they 
yield  themselves,  and,  as  I  said  before,  lean  towards  the  point  to  which  I  would  im- 
pel them,  i  take  what  is  given,  aul  unfurl  my  sails  In  the  direction  from  which  the 
lightest  breexe  may  blow.  But  if  the  judges  be  passtonlesa  and  Impartial,  the  work 
win  be  more  difficult;  for  then  all  those  feelings  are  to  be  called  forth  by  the  sheer 
force  of  eloquence,  without  any  aid  from  nature.  But  such  is  the  power  of  that  art. 
which  has  been  rightly  styled  by  an  excellent  poet  "the  molder  of  the  mind  and 
sovereign  queen  of  all  the  affections,*  that  it  can  sot  only  make  rigid  the  flexible, 
and  flexible  the  rigid,  but,  like  a  good  and  able  general,  can  coerce  and  make  cap- 
tive the  most  pugnacious  and  determined  foe. 

These  are  those  powets  which  Crassus  lately,  in  his  playful  banter,  affected 
such  denre  to  hear  me  speak  upon,  describing  them  as  wielded  by  me  with  sndi 
superhuman  effect  in  what  he  flatteringly  styled  the  nobly^cted  causes  of  Manljas 
AquiUus,  Cains  Norbanus.  and  others,  hut  which,  when  wielded  by  himself,  send,  I 
protest,  a  thrill  of  emotion  through  every  fibre  at  my  frame ;  such  is  his  overwhelmhig 
rash  of  thought,  snch  pathos  speaks  in  his  eye,  bis  every  look  and  gesture,  even  in  the 
slightest  movement  of  bis  very  finger —  such  a  torrent  of  the  choicest  and  most  nerv- 
ous language,  such  perfect  sentiments,  so  true,  so  new,  so  free  from  puerile  gloss 
and  ingment,  that  he  seems  to  me  not  only  to  wrap  the  judges  in  a  flame,  but  to 
be  himself  on  fire.  Nor  is  It  possible  for  the  hearer  to  grieve,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or 
to  be  moved  to  commiseration  and  tears,  unless  the  emotions  which  the  speaker 
wishes  to  ctMumnnicate  are  deeply  impressed  upon  himself,  and  stamped  on  bis  own 
bosom  in  characters  of  fire.  If  this  were  merely  a  fictitious  sorrow,  assumed  for 
the  occasion— if,  in  appeals  of  this  kind,  everything  were  false  and  mimetic,  some 
decidedly  artificial  process  wonld  perhaps  be  required.  I  cannot  teU,  indeed,  wbaX 
may  be  the  case  with  you,  Crassus,  or  with  others,  but,  for  my  own  part  (and  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  conceal  the  truth  from  men  of  your  superior  sense,  and  such 
especial  friends  of  my  own),  never,  I  assure  yon,  have  I  endeavored  to  excite  in  the 
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judges  the  emotions  of  grief.  commiKration,  envy,  or  hatred,  without  becoming 
amsibty  touched  myself  with  the  pasaionB  I  wished  to  commtuiicate  to  them.  It  is 
not  easy  to  excite  the  Indignation  of  the  judge  against  the  man,  to  whom  you  your- 
self show  no  dtsi^easare,  or  to  inflame  him  with  hatred,  unless  he  sees  you  trarninif^ 
with  the  same  passion,  nor  can  he  be  moved  to  commiseratioii  unless  you  yourself 
give  evidence  of  the  same  by  your  language,  feelings,  voice,  and  countenance,  and 
even  by  sympathetic  tears;  for  as  no  material  is  so  combustible  as  to  ignite  without 
the  application  of  fire,  so  no  mind  Is  so  susceptible  as  to  burst  into  flame  before  the 
speaker  has  affiled  to  it  the  brand  of  bia  own  ardent  feeling. 

And  do  not  suppose  it  something  extraordinary  and  wonderful  for  the  speaker 
to  be  K>  often  subjected  to  the  violent  excitement  of  grief,  and  anger,  and  every 
(dher  passion  of  the  mind,  especially  iu  the  interests  of  strangers ;  for  there  is  an 
emotional  power  in  the  sentiments  and  topics  themselves  which  srqjersedea  the  ue- 
cesnty  of  all  simulation  and  falsehood;  the  very  language  of  the  speech  employed 
to  move  the  minds  of  others  has  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  the  speaker  himselT 
than  mi  bis  audience.  Nor  let  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  should  be  the  cas& 
in  the  causes  we  are  pleading — in  criminal  trials,  in  the  perils  of  our  friends,  and 
in  the  concentrated  gaze  of  the  city  and  the  forum,  where  not  only  our  professional 
reputation  is  at  stake  (which  though  comparatively  a  trifle,  yet  charged  as  we  ere^ 
with  the  responsibility  of  doing  what  can  be  done  by  few,  ought  not  to  be  neglected), 
there  are  otlier  and  far  more  weighty  considerations — honor,  fidelity,  duty  to  oar  clients, 
and  diligence  In  discharging  tiiat  duty,  horn  regard  to  which,  though  advocating 
the  rights  of  perfect  strangers,  they  must  no  longer  be  strangers  to  us  if  we  would 
retain  tlie  character  <d  honorable  men.  But,  as  I  have  been  observing,  this  ought 
not  to  t>c  matter  of  surprise,  for  what  can  be  more  unreal  than  poetry,  than  fable, 
than  the  creations  of  the  drama  7  yet  often  in  this  fictitious  scene  have  I  marked 
tiie  eyes  of  the  actor  flashing  fire  through  his  mask  when  declaiming  these  lines;  — 

"  What  I  did  70U  then  due  to  spum  him  from  you  f 
Or  to  enter  Saluntt  withoat  him  ? 
Did  70D  not  dread  the  upect  of  hit  father?" 

Never  did  I  hear  biro  pronounce  the  word  "aspect*  but  Telamon  started  up  be- 
fore me,  frantic  and  raving  for  the  loss  of  his  son.  Then  subduing  his  voice  to  the 
tone  of  commiseration  he  proceeded  mournfully,  and  in  seeming  tears:  — 


"Whom,  in  extremett  a^e  and  penuiy. 
Yon  cruelly  have  lacerated,  robbed 
Of  children,  and  of  life,  Tegardleas  of 
Voui  brother's  death,  legardlen  of  the  child. 
The  little  child  committed  to  your  charge." 

If  tbe  actor  who  had  to  declaim  these  verses  daily  could  not  do  so  effectually 
withoat  an  emotion  of  sorrow,  can  you  suppose  that  Pacuvius  hirosdf,  when  com- 
posing them,  was  in  an  indifferent  and  listless  state  of  mind?  Impossible!  for  I 
have  often  heard,  and  the  remark  is  confirmed  by  E>emocritus  and  Plato,  that  no 
man  can  be  a  poet  without  extreme  excitability  of  temperament  and  a  certain  furor 
of  inspiration. 

Do  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  I,  who  was  not  engaged  in  some  merely  artis- 
tic effort  to  imitate  and  shadow  forth  tbe  calamitous  fall  or  fictitious  sorrows  of 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  was  no  actor  of  a  foreign  and  personated  part,  but 
r  of  my  own,— do  not  Im^ne  that  what  I  did  in  my  peroration  to  rescue 
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ManlioB  Aqnllins  from  the  threatened  baoisbment  was  done  without  a  feeUng  of 
deep  snd  genuine  sorrow.  When  I  saw  this  man,  whom  I  remerobered  as  coasol, 
whom  I  remembered  as  a  commander  loaded  with  houon  by  the  Bonate.  and  aaceod- 
ing  in  trlomph  to  the  capltol, — when  I  saw  Urn  stricken,  afflicted,  bowed  down 
with  misery,  and  reduced  to  tlie  last  extremity  of  danger,  no  sooner  did  I  attempt 
to  move  the  pity  of  others  than  I  felt  myself  pierced  to  the  heart  with  the  deepest 
commiseration.  I  saw  how  greatly  the  jndgea  were  affected  when  bringing  forward 
the  old  man  bowed  down  with  grief,  and  clothed  in  the  sqnalid  garb  of  misery,  I 
did  what  Is  so  much  cominended  by  yon,  Crasaus, — when,  not  in  compliance  with 
any  mle  of  art  (of  which  I  know  not  what  to  say),  bnt  transported  beytmd  myself 
by  a  sudden  impulse  of  great  sorrow,  I  tore  open  his  tunic,  and  painted  to  his  scars, 
—  when  Cains  Harins,  then  seated  by  my  side,  aided  my  mournful  appeal  by  his 
own  streaming  tears,  and,  when  repeatedly  calling  upon  him  by  name,  I  comnteikled 
his  colleague  to  him,  and  adjured  him  to  stand  forth  and  advocate  the  common 
ri^ts  ot  the  soldier.  All  this  was  not  withont  tears  on  my  part;  nor  without  a 
feeling  ot  deep  angnlsh  was  my  appeal  to  commiseration,  my  adjniatioa  of  gods 
and  men,  and  of  all  his  fetlow-citisens  and  associates ;  and  if  every  w<Hd  employed 
by  me  had  not  been  the  genuine  utterance  of  unacted  sonow,  not  only  would  it 
have  failed  to  ezdte  commiseration,  bat  would  have  been  lan^ied  at  as  ridlcnlous. 
Wherefore,  Sulpidns,  I,  beyond  all  question  an  ezcellent  and  erudite  Instmetor, 
give  yon  this  lesson, — that  in  pleading  yon  should  leam  how  to  be  angry, — how  to 
grieve  and  weep.    .    .    . 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  make  a  point  of  considering  what  is  demanded  by  the 
cause;  for  these  fervid  appeals  are  not  to  be  employed  either  on  ocdinary  occasions, 
or  wbeo  the  minds  of  the  hearers  are  in  such  a  state  of  prejudice  and  excitement 
OS  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  orator,  lest  we  lay  ourselves  open  either  to  ridi- 
cule or  to  odium,  by  assuming  tragic  airs  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  occasion,  or 
by  a  vain  attempt  to  move  the  immovable.  For,  as  the  principal  passions  to  be 
worked  upon  in  the  breasts  of  the  judges,  or  of  any  other  arbiters,  are  love,  hatred, 
envy,  pity,  hope,  joy,  fear,  and  sorrow,  we  most  be  aware  that  the  favca-  of  an  audi- 
ence will  be  best  secured  by  our  appearing  to  advocate  what  serves  their  Interests, 
or  to  be  ezertii^  ourselves  in  behalf  of  good  men,  or  of  those  at  least  who  may 
prove  good  and  serviceable  to  them ;  for  this  especially  attracts  our  regard,  irtille  the 
defense  of  virtue  merely  secures  our  approbation,  and  the  prospect  of  future  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  any  one  is  a  stronger  recommendation  than  past  services.  It 
must  be  our  endeavor  to  show  that  the  cause  we  are  pleading  immediately  concerns 
either  their  Interest  or  their  honor,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  party  for  whom  we 
are  bespeaking  their  favor  has  had  no  view  to  his  own  advant^re,  nor  taken  a 
single  step  to  serve  himself.  For  men  regard  with  an  invidious  eye  whatever  we  do 
for  our  own  benefit,  bat  are  favorably  disposed  to  what  is  done  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  dwell  too  strongly  on 
the  glory  and  meritorions  achievements  of  those  we  are  Tecomroending;  for  these 
are  the  especial  incentives  to  envy;  and  from  the  same  sonrcei  we  team  to  heap 
odium  on  our  opponents,  and  to  divert  it  from  ourselves  and  onr  clients.  In  either 
exciting  or  allaying  the  angry  passions  of  the  mind  also,  the  same  coarse  must  be 
pursued ;  we  excite  the  aversion  of  our  audience  by  exaggerating  ^rtiat  brings  so  ad- 
vantage to  them,  or  is  positively  injurious  to  their  Interests;  bat  if  only  affecting 
the  deservU^,  and  those  on  whom  no  reflections  ought  to  be  east,  or  the  commun- 
ity at  large,  the  feeling  does  not  amount  to  actual  hatred,  though  very  near  aldn  to 
it  Pear,  too,  is  awakened  by  the  apprehension  ot  injnry  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong;  but  ttiougb  onr  own  immediate  danger  is  the  deeper 
feeling,  the  common  danger  is  to  be  treated  as  having  a  similar  tendency. 
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The  sAme  treatment  is  applicable  to  hope,  joy,  and  sorrow,  bat  of  oU  the  pas- 
atom  I  qiiestloii  If  envy  be  not  tbe  most  powerful,  equally  difficult  to  allay  as  to 
ezcito.  Men,  for  the  most  part,  regard  with  a  jealous  eye  their  equals  or  inferiors, 
wben  mortified  by  seeing  themselves  neglected  and  others  exalted  so  much  above 
them;  bat  with  a  still  more  jaundiced  eye  do  they  regard  their  saperiors,  especially 
if  they  bear  themselves  hangbtily,  asd,  in  the  arrogance  inspired  by  superior  rank 
or  fortane,  presume  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others.  If  onr  object,  then,  be  to 
eidte  envy,  it  will  be  for  as  to  show  that  these  advantages  have  not  been  the 
reward  of  superior  merit,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  wt^^  of  Infamy  and  crime,  and 
even  admitting  them  to  have  been  Iionorably  earned  and  richly  merited,  still  that 
they  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  insolence  and  liaaghty  superdlionsnees  of  the 
poeseasor.  But  if  our  object,  on  the  contrary,  be  to  allay  envy,  we  most  endeavor 
to  show  that  those  advantages  have  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  immense  labor 
and  extreme  peril,  that  they  have  not  been  applied  to  the  private  benefit  of  the 
individual,  bat  to  tlie  benefit  of  others;  and  that,  though  the  glory  acquired  by 
him  was  no  more  than  a  jast  reward  for  the  dangers  he  hod  enconntered,  yet,  so 
far  from  plamiog  himself  upon  it,  he  was  ready  to  resigfn  and  abandon  it  alto- 
gether; and,  as  envy  is  a  vice  common  to  all, — a  vice  always  In  action,  and  espe- 
cially excited  by  exalted  rank  and  flourishing  fmtnne,— we  should  endeavor  to  show 
that  this  prosperity,  so  dazzling  to  the  vulgar  eye.  is  mixed  up  with  much  alloy  of 
UM  and  anxions  misery.  Now,  the  commiseration  oi  the  hearer  may  be  easily  ex- 
cited, if,  in  listening  to  the  recital  of  the  misfortanes  of  others,  he  coo  be  made  to 
recall  or  ^tprehend  similar  safferlngs  of  his  own,  so  that  the  image  he  contem- 
[dates  In  another  may  be  reflected  upon  himself.  Thus,  while  every  instance  of 
snSeriug  humanity  when  described  with  feeling  painfully  affects  the  mind,  the  de- 
scription of  prostrate  and  afflicted  virtue  appeals  meet  strongly  to  our  sympathies; 
and  as  that  part  of  a  discourse  which  is  meant  to  recommend  the  speaker  by  the 
indications  it  gives  of  a  truly  benevolent  character,  ought,  as  I  have  observed,  to 
be  gentle  and  sabdued  in  tone,  so  that  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  labors 
to  effect  a  total  revolution  in  the  minds  of  his  andience,  and  by  every  possible 
means  to  bend  and  mold  them  to  bis  purpose,  must  be  intensely  vehement  and 
impassioned. 


W" 


HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  MEMORY 

THT  speak  here  of  the  value  of  memory  to  the  orator? — why  enlarge  on  its 
impOTtance  and  power?— to  retain  everything  you  have  heard  from  your 
client  in  undertaking  his  cause — everything  that  you  yourself  know  con- 
cemii^  It — to  have  all  your  ideas  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind — all  the  verbal  appa- 
ratus inscribed  there— so  distinctly  to  retain  what  has  been  said  by  your  client,  and 
by  the  party  to  whom  you  have  to  reply,  that  their  words  seem  not  merely  to  have 
been  poured  into  yonr  ear,  but  indelibly  imprinted  on  your  memory  1  Accordingly, 
tt  is  only  for  men  d  vigorous  memory  to  know  exactly  what,  to  what  extent,  and 
in  what  manner  they  have  to  speak — what  has  been  answered — what  still  remains 
for  them  to  answer — retaining  in  memory  also  the  precedents  which  have  occurred 
hi  the  cases  carried  on  by  themselves,  as  well  as  those  which  they  have  heard  in 
the  pleadings  of  others.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  nature  is  the  originator 
of  this,  as  at  every  other  qualification  of  irtiich  I  have  been  speaking;  for  the  whole 
art  of  oratory.  If  art  it  may  be  called,  and  not  rather  the  image  and  semblance  of 
art,  has  no  creative  power  to  engender  in  the  mind  what  had  not  a  previous  existence 
there,  but  only  to  foster  and  forward  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  already  partially 
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developed.  Scarcely  aoy  one,  however,  is  gifted  with  so  tenacious  a  memory  as  to 
retain  the  exact  order  of  the  words  and  ideas,  witliout  having  previously  arranged 
and  taken  note  of  them ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,'  Is  any  one  SO  dull  as  to  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  cultivation  of  this  practice.  Simonides,  or  whoever  else  was  the 
invent<n'  of  this  art,  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  those  things  clinj;  most  tenacioasly 
to  the  memory  which  are  commended  and  impressed  upon  it  by  the  senses,  and 
that  of  all  the  senses  the  most  active  and  powerful  is  that  of  sight.  Those  ideas, 
therefore,  which  have  been  either  received  or  or^finated  by  the  mind,  are  much 
m(n«  easily  retained  if  further  recommended  by  ocular  evidence ;  so  that  a  vagae 
outline  <x  image  will  bring  so  completely  within  the  range  of  sense  ideas  dark  and 
impalpable,  and  not  at  all  amenable  to  the  judgment  of  the  sight,  that,  though  elud- 
ing the  grasp  of  the  mind,  they  can  be  seized  upon,  and  retained  by  the  power  of 
vision.  But  for  these  tonm  or  figures,  as  for  everything  within  the  compass  of  sight, 
there  must  be  some  seat  or  locality,  for  a  substance  without  a  local  habitation  is 
l>eyond  our  comprehension.  Wherefore,  not  to  make  a  parade  of  superfluous  learn- 
ing on  a  subject  so  well  and  so  generally  known,  I  will  merely  observe  that  the  mind 
must  be  partitioned  into  several  luminous  and  distinct  compartments,  and  these 
must  be  furnished  with  striking,  well-defined,  and  significant  images,  which  will 
occur  at  once,  and  act  upon  it  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  This  power  will  be  ac- 
quired by  practice,  the  parent  of  habit,  or  by  employing  the  signs  of  similar  words, 
altered  in  their  cases,  or  by  symbols  making  the  species  represent  the  genus,  or  by 
the  image  of  a  single  word  suggesting  an  entire  sentence,  much  after  the  syste- 
matic method  of  the  consummate  artist,  distJUguishing  the  several  compartments  by 
the  variety  of  the  figures. 

But  a  verbal  memory,  which,  is  not  so  necessary  for  ns,  must  be  distinguished 
by  a  greater  variety  of  symbols;  there  are  many  words  connecting,  like  joints,  the 
different  members  of  lang^uage  which  cannot  be  represented  by  any  corresponding 
images;  for  these  certain  arbitrary  symbols  must  be  invented  to  be  always  used  in 
their  stead.  But  the  memory  of  things  is  properly  the  memory  of  the  orator,  and 
this  we  nuky  attain  by  the  creation  of  distinct  and  aptly  ananged  Images,  bo  that 
the  signs  shall  suggest  the  sentences,  and  the  compartments  their  regfular  succession. 
Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  objection  of  the  indolent,  that  the  memory  is 
likely  to  be  oppressed  with  the  load  of  images,  and  that  ideas  easily  retained  by  the 
natural  memory  are  only  rendered  the  more  obscure  by  this  artificial  process ;  for  I 
remember  having  seen  two  remarkable  men  with  memories  of  almost  superhuman 
tenacity,  vix.,  Charmadas  at'  Atliens,  and  Scepslua  Metrodorus  in  Asia,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  said  to  be  still  living,  by  each  of  whom  I  was  assured  that  he  could 
inscribe  in  the  different  compartments  of  his  mind  whatever  he  wished  to  remember 
as  easily  as  he  could  trace  the  letters  in  wax.  Though  memory,  therefore,  cannot 
be  wrought  out  of  the  mind  unless  implanted  there  by  nature,  if  latent  it  certainly 
may  be  elicited.  I  have  now  at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  somewhat  prolix 
dissertation  of  a  man  I  fain  would  hope  not  inordinately  arrogant,  certainly  not 
overburdened  with  modesty,  in  presuming  to  dwell  at  such  length  on  the  subject  of 
oratory,  with  not  only  you,  Catulus,  but  Crassus  also  among  his  audience;  for  1  am 
not  altogether  without  excuse  in  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany; but  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  in  considerati<m  of  the  motive  whid  has 
seduced  me  into  such  unwonted  loquacity. 
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ACTION  AND  DELIVERY 


ACTION,  or  dellveiy,  I  maiDtaln  to  be  the  domiaant  element  in  eloqnence:  wltfa- 
out  tbis  the  most  consummate  orator  in  other  respects  can  lay  no  claim 
to  that  title,  sod  aimed  with  this  mediocrity  will  often  wrest  the  palm  from 
excellence.  To  this  it  was  that  Demosthenes,  when  asked  what  was  the  cbief  requi- 
site of  the  orator,  awarded  the  first  place,  to  this  the  second,  and  the  third  to  this. 
But  a  still  nobler  tribute  to  the  power  of  elocution  has  always  appeared  to  me 
the  remarkable  saying  of  ^scbines  at  the  time  when,  in  consequence  vd  the  disgrace 
incurred  by  bis  trial,  he  had  withdrawn  from  Athens,  and  settled  at  Rhodes.  Having 
read,  at  the  request  of  the  Rbodians.  bis  celebrated  oration  against  Ctesipbon,  the 
client  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  asked  the  following  day  to  read  the  defense  of  the 
same  by  Demosthenes;  and  when,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  audience,  he 
had  given  this  with  all  the  energy  and  pathos  his  voice  could  impart  to  it,  "Wbat,>> 
be  exclaimed,  "would  you  have  said  had  you  beard  bim  deliver  tC?»— a  signal  trib- 
ute to  the  transmuting  power  of  that  art,  which  he  believed  could  make  the  same 
speech  appear  a  different  thing  when  given  by  a  different  person.  To  what  a 
marvelous  extent  was  this  power  developed  in  Gracchus,  whom  you,  Catulus,  mast 
remember  better  than  myself,  and  who  was  so  celebrated  in  my  boyhood  for  the 
expression  he  threw  into  the  words:  'Whither  shall  I  turn?  to  what  place  shall 
1  betake  myself?  Shall  I  go  to  the  capitot?  alas!  it  is  overflowed  with  my  brother's 
Uood ;  or  shall  I  retire  to  my  house  ?  yet  there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged  in 
misery,  weeping,  and  despairing »— which,  we  are  told,  was  given  with  such  an  ap- 
pealing expression  of  action,  voicfe,  and  countenance,  that  his  bitterest  enemies  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  the  vAole 
of  this  department  has  been  abandoned  by  the  orators,  the  legitimate  exponents 
ot  truth,  and  seized  npon  by  the  acton,  who  are  only  its  imitators. 

In  everything,  no  doubt,  reality  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  mere  appearance, 
and  if  the  reality  oi  any  feeling  could  of  itself  suffice  to  insure  the  expression  of  it, 
we  should  not  be  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  art;  but  as  those  emotions  which  most 
require  tbe  demonstrative  power  of  action  are  often  in  such  a  state  of  perturbation 
that  their  external  Indications  are  obscured,  and  almost  obliterated,  it  will  be  for  us 
to  remove  those  obstructions,  retaining  only  tbe  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  in- 
dlcatiouB  of  the  feeling.  For  every  movement  of  tbe  mind  derives  from  nature  its 
own  peculiar  look  and  tone  and  gesture,  and  the  whole  external  man,  bis  ever;  fea- 
ture and  all  the  tones  of  his  voice,  vibrate  responsive  to  the  Impulse  of  tbe  mind; 
tbe  tooes  of  the  voice,  like  the  chords  of  some  musical  instmment.  sharp  or  flat, 
quick  or  alow,  acrft  or  loud,  are  attnned  to  every  touch  of  feeling;  each  baring,  at 
the  same  time,  an  intermediate  note  of  its  own.  And  from  these  also  are  derived 
many  other  varieties  of  tbe  voice — tbe  smooth  and  harsh,  the  contracted  and  ex- 
panded, tbe  continuous,  the  Inteimitteut,  tbe  broken,  the  attenuated,  the  flexible, 
and  the  fuH  Nor  is  there  any  of  these,  or  of  those  resembling  them,  which  may 
not,  by  judicious  management,  be  brought  under  the  control  of  art.  These  serve 
tbe  actor,  like  the  colors  on  his  palette  tbe  painter,  to  give  splendor  and  variety  to 
hb  performance. 

For  anger  requires  one  tone — sharp,  hurried,  repercusslve  — 
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and  the  lines  which  y<m  yourself,  Antonlus,  cited  some  time  ago — 


and  almost  the  entire  tragedy  of  Atrena  teems  with  similar  instances.     Grief  and 
commiseration  require  another  tone — flexible,  full,  intermittent,  and  plaintive — 

« Whither  thoU  I  bend  my  steps,  or  which  way  tnm  ? 
Home  to  my  f  Mher's  house  ?  or  shall  I  fly 
To  Peliu'  daoghteTS  ?  » 

"  O  father,  O  conntry,  O  foredoomed  house 
Of  FriBmt» 
and  the  folloving — 

"  I  saw  devourins  Bunet  encircling  til. 
And  Prism,  done  to  death,  a  breathlesi  coipse." 

Fear  is  desponding,  hesitating,  abject — 

0  Hemmed  round  I  am  with  every  fonn  of  evil. 
Want,  (ickness,  exile.    Terror  from  my  breast 
Expels  all  thought  and  jodgment    This  one  '*"■"<>"» 
Death  with  terrific  tortures — do  man  lives 
So  strong  in  nerve,  of  k>uI  to  firm  and  fearless. 
But  backward  to  his  heart  the  blood  recoils. 
And  bis  cheek  pales  with  terror." 

Energy  demands  another  tone — intense,  vehement,  and  overwhelming  — 

«  Again  Thyestes  comet  to  teiie  on  Atreni ; 
Again  assails  me,  and  disturbs  my  quiet; 
Some  sreUer  evil,  tome  more  potent  spell, 
Must  blend  their  powers,  to  overwhehn  and  crush 
His  cruel  heart" 

Pleasine  is  flowing,  smooth,  and  delicate,  cheerfnl  and  placid  in  expression— 

*■  Bearing  to  me  the  nuptial  crown,  to  you 
She  offered  it,  pretending  it  was  meant 
To  adorn  another;  then  upon  your  head. 
With  playful  grace,  she  dehcately  dropt  it." 

Dejection  is  downcast,  but  uncomplaining,  langnidly  drawn  out  in  one  continnous 
monotone— 

<■  Twas  at  the  time  when  lawless  nuptials  joined 

Paris  to  Helen,  and  when  I  was  pregnant. 

My  terra  of  heavy  labor  nigh  completed. 

Just  at  that  time  did  Hecuba  bring  forth 

Her  last  child,  Polydoie.» 

All  these  various  emotions  must  be  accompanied  with  strictly  corresponding  ges- 
ture—  not  dramatic  gesture,  minutely  painting  the  Indlvidnal  word,  but  emphatic- 
ally enforcing  the  general  import — that  manly,  vigorous,  and  flexible  swaying  of 
the  body,  derived,  not  from  the  theatre,  but  from  the  martial  drill,  and  even  the 
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palestn;  the  action  of  the  hand  not  restlessly  redundant,  the  iingerB  clinching 
the  word,  sot  indicating  it;  the  arm  thrown  forward  to  the  full  extent,  as  if  brand- 
ishing the  bolt  of  eloquence,  and  the  foot  brought  forcibly  to  the  ground  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  any  impassioned  burst  of  energy.  But  the  face  is  the  great  focns 
oi  expression,  and  there  presides  and  dominates  the  eye.  It  is  not  without  reason, 
therefore,  that  our  oldest  and  most  experienced  judges  could  scarcely  tolerate  even 
RoBcicis  himBclf  with  his  features  buried  in  a  mask:  for  all  expression  is  from  the 
mind,  and  the  im^fe  of  the  mind  is  the  countenance— its  indices  the  eyes.  This 
is  the  only  part  of  the  body  which  can  supply  expression  for  all  the  complex  and 
subtle  evolutions  of  the  mind;  motionless  and  riveted  to  one  object,  it  can  express 
no  variety  of  feeling.  We  are  told  by  Theophrastns  that  a  certain  Tauriscus  used 
to  say  of  an  actor,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  without  movii^  his  eyes, 
that  he  spoke  with  bis  back  to  the  audience.  The  discipline  of  the  eye,  then,  is 
most  important;  for  any  violent  diange  of  the  features  is  apt  to  partake  of  distor- 
tion and  grimace.  It  is  the  eye  which,  by  its  diversified  expression,  intent  or  lan- 
guid, now  droo[nng  in  despondency,  now  lighted  up  with  animation,  refiects  an 
accurate  Image  oC  every  varying  shade  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  we  are 
giving  utterance;  for  action  is  the  language  of  the  body,  and  all  the  more  incum- 
bent, therefore,  is  it  on  us  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with  the  movements  of  the  mind. 
To  man  nature  has  given  the  eye  for  the  great  vehicle  of  expression,  as  the  mane, 
the  tail,  and  the  ears  to  the  horse  and  lion.  In  all  human  expression,  accordingly, 
the  countenance,  as  an  exponent  <tf  thought,  is  secondary  only  to  the  vtdce;  and 
the  dominant  power  of  the  countenance  is  the  eye.  Action  has  an  Inherent  force 
derived  from  nature,  and  exerting,  therefore,  a  resistless  influence  over  the  most  illit- 
erate and  uncultivated,  and  even  the  most  barbarous  of  mankind.  Language  affects 
those  only  who  speak  the  particular  dialect  in  which  they  are  addressed  — the  most 
foroible  terms  do  not  invariably  arrest  the  attention  of  the  more  obtuse;  but  action 
which  carries  with  it  its  own  interpretation  is  the  universal  langnage  of  humanity, 
by  it  all  are  equally  affected,  by  it  we  at  once  express  our  own  feelings  and  recog- 
nize the  feelings  of  others. 

To  all  that  is  most  useful  and  admirable  in  expression  the  voice  undoubtedly 
brings  the  largest  contingent  The  natural  gift  of  a  fine  voice  is  most  desirable  for 
the  speaker,  but  no  voice,  whatever  inay  be  its  quality,  can  dispense  with  cultivation; 
the  precise  nature  of  that  cultivation  it  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  treat 
of  now;  in  my  opinion,  however,  it  cannot  be  too  intense  and  unremitting.  Bnt  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  what  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  that  In 
mart  things  thero  is  a  mysterious  connection  between  the  useful  and  agreeable; 
nothing,  for  instance,  conduces  more  to  the  Improvement  of  the  voice  than  variety 
of  modulation,  as  nothing,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  more  injurious  to  it  than  pro- 
longed and  vehement  vociferation;  and  what  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  or  more 
conducive  to  harmony  than  alternation,  variety,  and  change!  Accordingly  It  was 
the  custom  erf  Caius  Gracchus  (as  you  may  learn  from  your  literary  client,  and  his 
former  amanuensis.  Licinius)  to  have  concealed  behind  him,  when  speaking,  a  skill- 
ful person  with  an  ivory  pitch  pipe  to  sound  the  correct  note  the  moment  his  voice 
Itecame  too  sharp  or  too  flat  in  tone.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  the  practice,  said 
Catnlns.  and  have  always  admired  the  industry  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and 
learning  of  that  man.  And  I  also,  added  Ciassus,  and  deeply  does  it  grieve  me 
that  two  such  men  should  have  lapsed  into  that  deadly  treason  against  the  repnblic; 
altbooeA  such  is  the  strange  contexture  of  society  at  present,  and  such  the  kind  of 
life,  both  encouraged  now,  and  held  out  as  an  example  to  posterity,  that  we  now 
glory  in  the  very  men  who  were  held  in  utter  detestation  by  our  for^thers.    Dis- 
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miss  tbis  subject,  I  beg  of  you,  said  Jolius.  and  let  as  revsrt  to  Gracchus  and  his 
pitch  pipe,  of  which  I  do  not  yet  dearly  understand  the  use. 

Every  voice,  then,  continued  Crasaua,  has  a  certain  middle  key,  peculiar  to 
itself,  from  which  it  is  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  ascend  in  a  graduated  scale; 
for  not  only  is  there  someUiing  rude  in  a  vociferous  commencement,  but  the  appo- 
site practice  is  salutary  in  strengthening  the  voice.  There  is  also  an  extremely 
high  key,  though  not  reaching  to  a  discordant  scream,  and  it  is  the  office  of  the 
pipe,  not  only  to  prevent  the  voice  from  breaking  into  this  shrill  dissonance  of  tone, 
but  also  from  straining  too  long  on  the  notes  approaching  to  It;  and  lastly,  there 
Is  the  lowest  or  bass  note,  to  which  we  descend  by  a  regular  scale  of  sound.  This 
variety,  and  this  practice  of  running  the  voice  through  all  its  compass,  will  tend 
both  to  give  it  strength  and  to  preserve  its  sweetness.  But  you  may  leave  the  piper 
at  home,  and  carry  with  yon  to  the  fonun  the  valuable  lesson  suggested  by  the 
practice. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  can  on  this  subject,  not  so  fully,  indeed,  as  I  could 
have  wished,  but  as  much  as  the  time  to  which  I  am  restricted  would  allow;  for 
it  is  good  policy  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  time  when  you  have  nothing  more  to 
add.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  said  Catulus,  your  survey  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably comprehensive,  that,  so  far  from  regarding  yon  as  a  mere  pupil  of  the 
Greek  rhetoricians,  I  consider  you  fully  qnaMed  to  be  their  master.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  this  discussion,  and  only  regret 
that  the  same  advantage  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  my  son-in-law  and  your  com- 
panion Hortenslna,  in  whom  1  confidently  expect  to  see  realized  that  picture  of  the 
perfect  orator  which  yon  have  portrayed.  Yon  expect  to  see  realised!  exclaimed 
Crassua:  in  my  oi^nion  it  is  so  already;  such,  indeed,  was  my  impression  when  I 
beard  bim  plead,  In  my  consulship,  the  cause  of  Africa,  and  which  has  since  been 
fully  confirmed  by  his  splendid  oration  for  the  Blthynlan  king.  Yonr  judgment, 
therefore,  Catulus.  Is  perfectly  correct ;  for  I  see  nothing  wanting  in  this  yonng  man 
which  either  nature  or  discipline  could  impart.  And,  therefore,  doubly  is  it  in- 
cumbent on  yon,  Cotta,  and  also  on  you,  Sulpicius,  to  look  well  to  your  laurels, 
and  to  exert  every  energy;  for  this  'is  no  secondary  orator  feebly  struggling  up  un- 
der the  shade  of  your  maturer  years,  but  an  aspirant  e£  most  searching  genius, 
of  ardent  enthusiasm,  consummate  learning,  and  singularly  tenacions  memory;  and, 
although  I  am  partial  to  him,  and  desirous  to  see  him  surpass  those  of  his  own 
age,  it  concerns  your  honor  not  to  be  distanced  ia  the  race  by  one  so  mnch  your 
junior.  But  let  as  now  rise,  said  he,  to  partake  of  some  refreshment,  and  relieve 
our  minds  at  length  from  the  severe  strain  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
this  discussion. 

All  the  farcKoins  eitncts  from  Cicero's  "  De  Oratore  ■ 
were  truulated  by  F.  B.  CilTeit,  H.  A 
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(Marcus  Fabius  QuiwrrLiANUs) 

(^■3S-<'-9S  A.D.) 

HinNTiLiAN.  Cicero,  and  Aristotle  are  the  three  great  clas^cal  au- 
thorities on  oratory  and  everything  which  belongs  to  the  artistic 
expression  of  thought  through  langnage.  Both  Cicero  and  Aris- 
totle were  philosophers,  while  no  such  dignity  of  intellect  can  be  claimed 
for  Qnintilian,  bnt  he  was  a  highly  edacated  man,  a  keen  observer,  and  a 
master  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  If  he  is  less  philosophical  than 
Cicero,  he  is  more  practical  in  his  treatment  of  detail.  It  does  not  over- 
estimate his  importance  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  his  views  and  maxims 
is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  oratory  as  an  art. 

He  was  bom  at  Calagnrris,  in  Spain,  about  35  A.  D.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  oratory, 
but  in  68  A.  D.  he  located  permanently  in  Rome,  conducting  a  school  of 
oratory  there  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  died  about  95  A.  D.  For 
a  long  time  his  "  Institutes  of  Oratory "  survived  only  in  fragments,  but  in 
the  fifteenth  century  an  almost  perfect  copy  was  found  "under  a  heap  of 
long-neglected  lumber  *  in  an  Italian  monastery. 


THE  SECRET  OP  THE  HIGHEST  ELOQUENCE 

LIT  the  orator,  whom  I  propose  to  form,  be  such  a  one  as  is  characterized  by  the 
definitloD  of  Marcus  Cato,  a  good  man  skilled  in  apeakuig. 

Bat  the  requisite  which  Cato  has  placed  first  in  this  defioltlon,  that  an  ora- 
tor should  be  a  good  man,  is  natorally  of  more  estimation  and  importance  than  the 
other.  It  is  of  Importance  that  an  orator  should  be  good,  because,  should  the  power 
of  speaking  be  a  support  to  evil,  uothlng  would  be  more  pernicious  than  eloquence 
alike  to  public  concerns  and  private,  and  I  myself,  who,  as  far  as  is  In  my  power, 
strive  to  contribute  something  to  the  faculty  of  the  orator,  should  deserve  very  HI 
of  the  world,  since  I  should  furnish  arms,  not  for  soldiers,  but  for  robbers.  Hay  I 
not  draw  an  argument  from  the  condition  of  mankind  ?  Nature  herself,  In  bestow- 
ing on  man  that  which  she  seems  to  have  granted  him  pre-eminently,  and  by  which 
she  appears  to  have  distingxiished  us  from  all  other  animals,  wonld  have  acted,  not 
as  a  parent,  but  as  a  atepmotber,  if  she  had  designed  the  faculty  of  speech  to  be  the 
promoter  of  crime,  the  oppressor  of  Innocence,  and  the  enemy  of  truth;  for  it  wonld 
have  been  better  for  us  to  have  been  bom  dumb,  and  to  have  been  left  destitute  of 
reasoning  powers,  than  to  have  received  endowments  from  Providence  only  to  turn 
them  to  the  destruction  of  one  another. 
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Hy  jadgment  canies  me  etill  further ;  for  I  not  only  say  that  he  who  wmld  an- 
swer my  idea  of  an  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  bnt  that  no  man,  tinleas  be  be  good, 
can  ever  be  an  orator.  To  an  orator  discernment  and  prudence  aT«  necessary; 
but  we  can  certainly  not  allow  discernment  to  those,  who,  when  the  ways  of  vir- 
toe  and  vice  are  set  before  them,  prefer  to  follow  that  of  vice;  nor  can  we  allow 
them  prudence,  since  they  subject  themselves,  by  the  unforeseen  consequences  of 
their  actions,  often  to  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law,  and  always  to  that  <tf  an  evil 
conscience.  But  if  it  be  not  only  truly  said  by  the  wise,  but  always  justly  believed 
by  the  vulgar,  that  no  man  is  vicious  who  is  not  also  foolish,  a  foot,  assuredly,  will 
never  become  an  orator. 

It  is  to  be  further  considered  that  the  mind  cannot  be  in  a  ctmdition  for  pur- 
suing the  roost  noble  of  studies,  unless  It  be  entirely  free  from  vice;  not  only  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  communion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  same  breast,  and  to 
meditate  at  once  on  the  best  things  and  the  worst  is  no  more  in  the  power  of 
the  same  mind  than  It  is  passible  for  the  same  man  to  be  at  once  virtuous  and 
vicious;  but  also,  because  a  mind  Intent  on  SO  arduous  a  stiidy  should  be  exempt 
from  all  other  cares,  even  such  as  are  unconnected  with  vice;  for  then,  and  then 
only,  when  it  is  free  and  master  of  itself,  and  when  no  other  object  harasses  and 
distracts  its  attention,  will  It  be  able  to  keep  in  view  the  end  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted. But  if  an  inordinate  attention  to  an  estate,  a  too  anxious  pursuit  of  wealth, 
indulgence  In  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  devotion  cf  our  days  to  public 
spectacles,  rob  our  studies  of  much  of  our  time  (for  whatever  time  is  given  to 
one  thing  is  lost  to  another),  what  effect  must  we  suppose  that  ambition,  avarice, 
and  envy  will  produce,  whose  excitements  are  so  violent  as  even  to  disturb  our 
sleep  and  our  dreams  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  preoccupied,  so  unsettled,  so  torn 
and  lacerated  with  such  numerous  and  various  passions  as  a  bad  mind ;  for  when 
it  intends  evil,  it  is  agitated  with  hope,  care,  and  anxiety,  and  when  it  has  at- 
tained the  object  of  its  wickedness,  it  is  tormented  with  uneasiness,  repentance, 
and  the  dread  of  every  kind  of  pnnishment.  Among  such  disquietodes,  what  place 
is  there  for  study,  or  any  rational  pursuit  ?  No  more  certainly  than  there  is  for 
com  in  a  field  overrun  with  thorns  and  brambles. 

To  enable  us  to  sustain  the  toil  ot  study,  is  not  temperance  necessary?  What 
expectations  are  to  be  formed,  then,  from  him  who  is  abandoned  to  licentiousness 
and  luxury  ?  Is  not  the  love  of  praise  one  of  the  greatest  indtements  to  the 
pursuit  of  literature  ?  But  can  we  suppose  that  the  love  of  praise  is  an  object  of 
regard  with  the  unprincipled  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  a  principal  part  of  oratory 
consists  in  discoursing  on  justice  and  virtue?  Bnt  will  the  unjust  man  and  the 
vicious  treat  of  such  subjects  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  them  ? 

But  though  we  shouhl  even  concede  a  great  part  of  the  question,  and  grant, 
what  can  by  no  means  be  the  case,  that  there  is  the  same  portion  of  ability, 
diligence,  and  attainments,  in  the  worst  man  as  in  the  best,  which  of  the  two,  even 
under  that  supposition,  will  prove  the  better  orator  ?  He,  doubtless,  who  Is  the 
better  man.  The  same  person,  therefore,  can  never  be  a  bad  man  and  a  perfect 
orator,  fcs-  that  cannot  be  perfect  to  which  something  else  is  superior. 

That  I  may  not  seem,  however,  like  the  writers  of  Socratic  dialogues,  to  frame 
answers  to  suit  my  own  purpose,  let  us  admit  that  there  exists  a  person  so  un- 
moved by  the  force  of  truth,  as  boldly  to  maintain  that  a  bad  man,  possessed  of 
the  same  portion  of  abihty,  application,  and  learning,  as  a  good  man,  will  be  an 
equally  good  orator,  and  let  as  convince  even  such  a  person  of  his  folly. 

No  man,  certainly,  will  doubt  that  it  is  the  object  of  al)  oratory,  that  what  is 
stated  to  the  judge  may  appear  to  him  to  be  true  and  just;  and  which  of  the 
two,  let  me  ask,  will  produce  such  a  conviction  with  the  greater    ease,  the   good 
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mas  or  the  bad  7  A  good  man,  doubtless,  will  speak  of  \rtiAt  is  true  and  honest 
with  greater  frequency;  but  even  if,  from  being  influenced  by  some  call  of  duty, 
he  endeavors  to  support  what  Is  fallacious  (a  case  which,  as  1  shall  show,  may 
sometlmea  occur),  he  most  still  be  heard  with  greater  credit  than  a  bad  man. 
Bat  with  bad  men,  on  the  other  hand,  dissimulation  sometimes  fails,  as  well  throoj^ 
their  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  as  through  their  ignorance  <^  what  is 
right;  hence  they  assert  wltboat  modesty,  and  maiataiu  tbeir  asaertlons  without 
shame;  and,  in  attempting  what  evidently,  cannot  be  accomplished,  there  appears 
in  them  a  repulsive  obstinacy  and  useless  perseverance;  for  bad  men,  as  well  in 
their  pleadings  as  in  their  lives,  entertain  dishonest  expectations;  and  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  even  when  they  speak  the  trtith,  belief  is  not  accorded  them,  and  the 
empl<qrnient  of  advocates  of  such  a  character  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  had- 

I  must,  however,  notice  those  objections  to  my  <^inion,  which  appear  to  be 
clamored  forth,  as  it  were,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  multitude.  Was  not  then 
Demosthenes,  they  ask,  a  great  orator?  Yet  we  have  heard  that  he  was  not  a 
good  man.  Was  not  Cicero  a  great  orator?  Yet  many  have  thrown  censure  npon 
his  character.  To  such  questions  how  shall  I  answer  ?  Great  dlspteasore  is  likely 
to  be  shown  at  any  reply  whatever;  and  the  ears  of  my  audience  require  first  to  be 
propitiated.  The  character  of  Demosthenes,  let  me  say,  does  not  appear  to  me  de- 
serving of  such  severe  reprehensitm  that  I  should  believe  all  the  calumnies  that  are 
heaped  npott  bim  by  his  enemies,  especially  when  I  read  his  excellent  plans  for  the 
benefit  o£  his  cotmtry  and  the  honorable  termination  of  his  lif&  Nor  do  I  see  that 
the  feeling  of  an  upright  citizen  was,  in  any  respect,  wanting  to  Cicero.  As  proofe 
of  his  integrity,  may  be  mentioned  his  consulship,  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  honor;  his  honorable  administration  of  his  province;  his  refusal  to  be 
one  of  the  twenty  commissioners;  and,  during  the  civil  wars,  which  fell  with  great 
severity  on  his  times,  his  upri^tness  c€  mind,  which  was  never  swayed,  either  by 
bope  or  by  fear,  from  adhering  to  the  better  party,  or  the  supporters  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  is  thought  by  some  to  havo  been  deficient  in  conrage,  but  he  has 
given  an  excellent  reply  to  this  charge,  when  he  says  that  he  was  timid,  not  in  en- 
countering dangers,  but  in  taking  precautions  against  them ;  an  assertion  of  which 
be  proved  the  tmth  at  his  death,  to  which  be  submitted  with  the  noblest  fortitnde. 
Bat  even  should  the  height  of  virtue  have  been  wanting  to  these  eminent  men,  I 
shall  reply  to  those  who  ask  me  whether  they  were  orators,  as  the  Stoics  reply 
when  they  are  asked  whether  Zeno,  Cleanthes.  and  Chrysippus,  were  wise  men; 
they  say  that  they  were  great  and  deserving  of  veneration,  but  that  they  did  not 
attain  the  highest  excellence  erf  which  human  nature  is  susceptible. 

Pythagoras  desired  to  be  called,  not  wise,  like  those  who  preceded  him,  but  a 
IcFver  of  wisdom.  I,  however,  in  speaking  of  Cicero,  have  often  said,  according  to 
the  common  mode  <rf  speech,  and  shall  continue  to  say,  that  he  was  a  perfect  ora- 
tw,  as  we  term  our  friends,  in  ordinary  discourse,  good  and  prudent  men,  though 
such  epithets  can  be  justly  given  only  to  the  perfectly  wise.  But  when  1  have  to 
speak  precisely,  and  in  conformity  with  the  exactness  of  truth,  I  shall  express  my- 
self as  longing  to  see  such  an  orator  as  he  himself  also  longed  to  see;  for  though  I 
acknowledge  that  Cicero  stood  at  the  head  of  eloquence,  and  that  I  can  scarcely 
find  a  passage  in  his  speeches  to  which  anything  can  be  added,  however  many  I 
m^bt  find  which  I  may  im^ine  that  he  would  have  pruned  (for  the  learned  have 
m  general  been  of  opinion  that  he  had  numerous  excellences  and  some  faults,  and 
be  himself  says  that  he  had  cut  off  most  of  his  juvenile  exuberance),  yet,  since  he 
did  not  claim  to  himself,  though  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  merits,  the  praise 
of  perfection,  and  since  be  might  certainly  bave  spoken  better  if  a  longer  life  had 
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bMH  granted  him,  and  a  m<we  tranquil  season  for  compoaition,  I  may  not  tmrea- 
sonably  believe  that  the  summit  of  exc«Uence  was  not  attained  by  him,  to  wtiich, 
notwithstanding,  no  man  made  nearer  approaches. 

If  I  bad  tfaooght  otherwise,  I  might  have  maintained  my  opinion  with  still 
greater  determination  and  freedom.  Did  Marcus  Antonius  declare  that  he  had 
seen  no  man  truly  eloquent,  though  to  be  eloquent  is  much  less  than  to  be  a  per- 
fect orator;  does  Cicero  himself  say  that  he  is  still  seeking  for  an  orator,  and  merely 
conceives  and  imagines  one;  and  shall  I  fear  to  say  that, in  that  portion  of  eternity 
which  is  yet  to  come,  something  may  arise  stilt  more  excellent  than  what  has  yet 
been  seen  7  I  take  no  advantage  of  the  opinion  of  those  irtio  refuse  to  allow  great 
merit  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  even  in  eloquence;  though  Demosthenes,  indeed, 
does  not  appear  sufficiently  near  perfection  even  to  Cicero  himself,  who  says  that 
he  sometimes  nods;  nor  does  Cicero  appear  so  to  Brutus  and  Calvns,  who  certainly 
find  fault  with  bis  language  even  in  addressing  himself,  or  to  either  ot  the  Asinil, 
who  attack  the  blemishes  in  his  style  with  virulence  in  various  places. 

Let  us  grant,  however,  what  Nature  herself  by  no  means  brings  to  pass,  that  a 
bad  man  has  been  found  endowed  with  consummate  eloquence.  1  should,  neverthe- 
less, refuse  to  concede  to  him  the  name  of  orator,  as  I  should  not  allow  the  merit 
of  fortitude  to  all  who  have  been  active  in  the  field,  because  fortitude  cannot  be 
conceived  as  unaccompanied  with  virtue.  Has  not  he  who  is  employed  to  defend 
causes  need  of  integrity  which  covetonsness  cannot  pervert,  or  partiality  corrupt,  or 
terror  abash,  and  shall  we  honor  the  traitor,  the  renegade,  the  prevaricator,  with  the 
sacred  name  of  orator  ?  And  if  that  quality,  which  is  commonly  called  goodness,  la 
found  even  In  moderate  pleaders,  why  should  not  that  great  orator,  who  has  not 
yet  appeared,  but  who  may  hereafter  appear,  be  as  consummate  in  goodness  as  in 
eloquence  ?  It  is  not  a  plodder  in  the  forum,  or  a  mercenary  pleader,  or,  to  use 
no  stronger  term,  a  not  unprofitable  advocate  (such  as  he  whom  they  generally  term 
a  eaitsidieus),  that  I  desire  to  form,  but  a  man  who,  being  possessed  of  the  highest 
natural  genius,  stores  his  mind  thoroughly  with  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge; a  man  sent  by  the  gods  to  do  honor  to  the  world,  and  such  as  no  preceding 
age  has  known;  a  man  in  every  way  eminent  and  excellent,  a  thinker  of  the  oeat 
thoughts  and  a  speaker  of  the  best  language.  Pot  such  a  man's  ability  how  small 
a  scope  will  there  be  In  the  defense  of  innocence  or  the  repression  of  guSt  In  the 
forum,  or  in  supporting  truth  against  &lsehood  in  litigatlDns  about  money  ?  He  will 
appear  great,  indeed,  even  in  such  Inferior  employmenia,  but  his  powers  wiU  shine 
with  the  hi^est  lustre  on  greater  occasions,  when  the  counsels  of  the  senate  are  to 
be  directed,  and  the  people  to  be  gfuided  from  error  into  rectitude.  Is  It  not  such 
an  orator  that  Vu^  appears  to  have  imagined,  representing  him  as  a  calmer  (tf  the 
populace  in  a  sedition,  when  they  were  hurling  firebrands  and  stones  ? 

«  Thm  pietate  gravem  et  ituritis  ti  forte  vimm  fuem 
Contptxen,  tilaU,  arrteluque  auriius  aditanf,^ 

"ThcD  if  perchance  a  safe  ther  see,  rerer'd 

For  piety  and  worth,  they  biuh  their  noi»e. 
And  stand  with  can  attentive.» 

We  see  that  he  first  makes  him  a  good  man,  and  then  adds  that  he  Is  skilled  in 
speaking:— 

<■  IIU  rtpl  dicHt  aHtmot,  rf  flaiara  muUtt,* 

"With  words 
He  rules  their  pasMons  and  their  breasts  controls." 
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Would  not  the  orator  whom  I  am  trying  to  fonn,  too,  if  he  were  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  his  soldiers  reqaired  to  be  encouraged  to  engage,  draw  the  materials 
for  an  exhortation  from  the  most  profbond  precepts  of  philosophy  ?  for  how  could 
■U  the  terrors  of  toil,  pain,  and  even  death,  be  banished  from  thdr  breasts,  unless 
vivid  feelings  of  piety,  fortitude,  and  honor  be  snbstittited  in  their  place?  He, 
donbtless,  will  best  implant  such  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  others  who  has  first  im- 
[danted  them  in  his  own;  for  simulation,  however  guarded  it  be,  always  betrays  itself, 
nor  was  there  ever  sucb  power  of  eloquence  in  any  man  that  be  would  not  falter  and 
hesitate  whenever  his  words  were  at  variance  with  his  thoughts.  But  a  bad  man 
must,  of  necessity,  utter  words  at  variance  with  his  thoughts;  while  to  good  men,  on 
the  contrary,  a  virtuous  sincerity  d  language  will  never  be  wanting,  nor  (for  good 
men  will  also  be  wise)  a  power  of  producing  the  moat  excellent  Uionghts,  which, 
though  they  may  be  destitute  of  showy  charms,  will  be  sufficiently  adorned  by  their 
own  natural  quaUties,  since  whatever  is  said  with  honest  feeling  will  also  be  saitl 
with  eloquence. 

Let  youth,  therefore,  or  rather  let  all  of  us,  of  every  age  (for  no  time  is  too  late 
for  resolving  on  what  is  right),  direct  our  whole  faculties,  and  our  whole  exertions, 
to  this  object;  and  perhaps  to  some  it  may  be  granted  to  attain  it;  for  if  nature 
does  not  interdict  a  man  from  being  good,  or  from  being  eloquent,  why  should  not 
some  one  among  mankind  be  able  to  attain  eminence  In  both  goodness  and  elo- 
quence? And  why  should  not  each  hope  that  he  himself  may  be  the  fortunate 
aspirant  ?  If  our  powers  <tf  mind  are  insufficient  to  reach  the  summit,  yet  in  pro- 
portioo  to  the  advances  that  we  make  towards  It  will  be  our  improvement  in  both 
eloquence  and  virtue.  At  least,  let  the  notion  be  wholly  banished  from  our  thoughts, 
that  perfect  eloquence,  the  noblest  of  human  attainments,  can  be  united  with  a 
vicious  character  of  mind.  Talent  in  speaking,  if  It  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  vicious, 
must  be  regarded  as  being  Itself  a  vice,  since  it  makes  those  more  mischievous  with 
whom  it  allies  itself. 


ON  NATURAL  ORATORY 

I  MUST  observe  that  some  think  there  is  no  natural  eloquence  but  such  as  is  of  a 
character  with  the  language  <tf  ordinary  conversation,  the  language  in  which 
we  address  our  friends,  wives,  children,  and  servants,  and  which  is  Intended 
only  to  express  our  thoughts,  and  requires  no  foreign  or  elaborate  <xnament ;  they 
say  that  all  that  is  superadded  to  such  language  is  mere  affectation,  and  vain 
ostentation  of  style,  at  variance  with  truth,  and  invented  only  with  a  view  to  a  dis- 
I^y  of  words,  to  which,  they  assert,  the  only  office  attributed  by  nature  Is  to  be 
instromental  In  expressing  our  thoughts;  comparing  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  style 
to  the  bodies  of  athletes,  which,  though  they  are  rendered  stouter  by  exercise,  and 
by  regularity  of  diet,  are  yet  not  In  a  natural  condition,  or  in  conformity  with  that 
appearance  which  has  been  assigned  to  man.  Of  what  profit  is  It,  they  ask,  to 
clothe  OUT  thoughts  in  drcnmlocntion  and  metaphor,  that  is,  in  words  unnecesshrily 
numerous,  and  in  unnatural  words,  when  everything  has  its  peculiar  term  appro- 
priated to  it  ?  They  contend  that  the  most  ancient  speakers  were  most  in  conformity 
with  nature;  and  that  there  subsequently  arose  others,  with  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  poets,  who  showed  (lets  openly.  Indeed,  than  the  poets,  but  after  the  same 
fashion)  that  they  regarded  departures  froin  truth  and  nature  as  merits.  In  this 
argument  there  is  certainly  some  foundation  of  truth,  and  accordingly  we  ought  not 
to  depait  BO  far  as  some  speakers  do  from  exact  and  ordinary  language.     Yet  if 
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any  orator  should  odd  something  oraamcntal  to  that  which  is  merely  i 

and  than  which  less  cannot  be  given,  he  will  not  be  deserving  of  censure  from  those 

who  hold  this  opinion. 

To  me,  indeed,  ordinary  discouiw,  and  the  language  of  a  tmly  eloquent  man, 
appear  to  be  cf  a  different  nature;  for  if  it  were  sufficieat  for  an  orator  to  express 
his  thoughts  plainly,  be  would  have  nothing  to  study  beyond  mere  suitableness  of 
words;  but  since  be  has  to  please,  to  move,  and  to  rouse  the  minds  of  his  andience 
to  varions  states  of  feeling,  he  must  have  reoonrse  for  those  pnrposes,  to  the  means 
which  are  afforded  ns  by  the  same  nature  that  supplies  ns  with  ordinary  speech; 
just  as  we  are  led  by  nature  to  invigOTate  our  muscles  with  exercise,  to  increase  our 
general  strength,  and  to  acquire  a  healthy  complexion.  It  Is  from  this  cause  that 
in  all  nations  one  man  is  esteemed  more  eloquent,  and  more  agreeable  in  his  mode 
of  expresskm  than  another;  for  if  such  were  not  the  case,  all  would  be  on  an  equality 
in  this  respect,  and  the  same  way  of  spealdng  would  become  every  man  alike;  but, 
as  It  is,  men  spealc  in  different  methods  and  preserve  a  distinction  of  character. 
Thus  I  conceive  that  the  greater  Impression  a  man  produces  by  his  words,  the  more 
he  speaks  in  conformity  with  the  natural  intention  of  eloquence.  I,  therefore,  have 
not  much  to  say  against  those  who  think  that  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  in 
some  degree  to  cin:niQstances,  and  to  the  ears  of  audibncea  that  require  something 
more  refined  and  studied  than  ordinary  language.  I  am  so  far  from  thinking,  there- 
fore, that  an  orator  should  be  restricted  to  the  style  of  those  vfho  preceded  Cato 
and  the  Gracchi,  that  I  do  not  consider  he  should  be  restricted  to  the  style  even  of 
these.  I  see  that  it  was  the  practice  of  Cicero,  though  he  did  nothing  bnt  with  a 
view  to  the  Interest  o(  his  cause,  to  study  in  some  measure  the  gratification  of  his 
audience,  saying  that  he  thns  promoted  his  object,  and  contributed  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  to  the  success  of  his  client  He.  in  fact,  profited  in  proportion  as  he  pleased. 
To  the  attractions  <^  his  style  I  do  not  know,  for  my  own  part,  what  can  be  added, 
unless,  indeed,  we  introduce,  to  suit  modem  taste,  a  few  more  brilliant  thoughts;  for 
this  may  certainly  be  done  without  damage  to  a  cause,  and  without  diminution  to 
the  impresBiveness  of  a  pleader,  provided  that  the  embellishments  be  not  too  numer- 
ous and  close  together,  so  as  to  destroy  the  effects  of  each  other.  But  though  I 
am  thus  far  complaisant,  let  no  man  press  for  any  further  concession;  I  allow,  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  that  the  toga  should  not  be  <rf  rough  wool, 
tmt  not  that  It  should  be  of  sUk;  that  the  hair  should  not  be  uncut,  but  not  that 
it  should  be  dressed  In  stories  and  ringlets;  it  being  also  considered  that  what  is 
most  beccMnii^  is  also  most  elegant,  provided  that  elegance  be  not  carried  to  the 
extent  of  cetentation  and  extravagance.  But  as  to  what  we  call  brilliant  thoughts, 
which  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Ancients,  and  not,  above  all,  by  the  Greeks  (I  find 
some  In  Cicero),  who  can  deny  that  they  may  be  of  service,  provided  that  they  bear 
upon  the  cause,  are  not  redundant  in  number,  and  tend  to  secure  success?  They 
strike  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  they  frequently  produce  &  great  effect  by  one  impulse ; 
they  impress  themselves,  from  being  short,  more  effectually  on  the  memory;  and 
they  persuade  while  they  please. 

But  there  are  some,  who,  though  they  will  allow  an  orator  to  utter  such  dazzling 
thoughts,  consider  that  they  are  wholly  to  be  excluded  from  speeches  that  are  written. 
This  is  an  opinion,  accordingly,  which  I  must  not  pass  unnoticed ;  as,  indeed,  many 
men  of  great  learning  have  thought  that  the  modes  of  speaking  and  writing  are 
essentially  different;  and  that  it  la  from  this  cause  that  some  who  were  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  speaking  have  left  nothing  to  posterity,  nothing  in  writing  that  would 
be  at  all  lasting,  as  Pericles  and  Demades;  and  that  others  again,  who  were  excel- 
lent In  writing,  have  been  unfitted  for  speaking,  as  Isocrates.  Besides,  they  say 
that  impetuosity,  and  thoughts  merely  intended  to  please,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
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too  baldly  hazarded,  have  often  the  very  gieateat  effect  in  speaking,  as  th«  miiidB 
U  the  ignorant  part  of  an  audience  must  frequently  be  excited  and  swayed;  bat  that 
vhat  is  cotnmitted  to  writing,  and  published  as  something  good,  tonght  to  be  terse 
and  pcdisbed,  and  in  conformity  with  rvery  law  and  rale  of  compoeitlon,  becanse  it 
b  to  cmne  Into  the  hands  of  the  learned,  and  to  have  Brtiats  as  judges  of  the  art 
with  which  it  is  ezecnted. 


ORATORY  MANIFESTLV  AN  ART 

LET  tis  proceed  to  the  question  that  follows,  whether  oratoi?  be  an  arL  That 
it  is  an  art,  every  one  <rf  those  who  have  given  rales  about  eloquence  has 
been  so  far  from  doubting,  that  it  is  shown  by  the  very  titles  of  their 
boobs  that  they  are  written  on  the  oratorical  ait;  and  Cicero  also  says  that  what  is 
called  oratory  is  artifida]  eloquence.  This  distinction,  It  is  not  only  orators  that 
have  claimed  for  themselves  (since  they  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  given 
their  profestion  something  more  than  its  due),  but  the  philosophers,  the  Stoics, 
and  moat  of  the  Fftripatetics,  agree  with  them.  For  mysdf,  I  confess  that  I  was  la 
some  doubt  whether  I  should,  look  opon  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as  necessary  to 
be  considered;  for  who  is  so  destitute,  I  will  not  say  of  learning,  but  of  the  com- 
mon understanding  cf  mankind,  as  to  imagine  that  the  work  of  building,  or  weav- 
ing, or  molding  vessels  out  of  clay.  Is  an  art.  but  that  oratory,  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  works,  haa  attained  such  a  height  of  excellence  without  being  an  art  ? 
Those,  Indeed,  who  have  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  I  suppose  not  so  much 
to  have  believed  what  they  advattced,  as  to  have  been  desirous  of  exercising  their 
powers  on  a  subject  of  dlfGcuky,  like  Polycrates,  when  he  eulogized  Busids  and 
Gytemnestra,  though  he  is  said  also  to  have  written  the  speech  that  was  delivered 
against  Socrates;  nor  would  that,  indeed,  have  been  Inconsistent  with  his  other 
compositions. 

Some  win  have  oratory  to  be  a  natural  talent,  though  they  do  not  deny  that 
it  may  be  assisted  by  arL  Thus  Antonius,  in  Cicero's  *<  De  Oratore,*  says  that  ora- 
tory is  an  effect  of  observation,  not  an  art;  but  this  is  not  advanced  that  we  may 
receive  it  as  true,  but  that  the  character  of  Antonius,  an  orator  who  tried  to  con- 
ceal the  art  that  he  used,  may  be  supported.  But  Lyslas  seems  to  have  really 
entertained  this  of^on;  for  which  the  argnment  is,  that  the  ignorant,  aad  bar- 
buians,  and  slaves,  when  they  speak  for  themselves,  say  something  that  resembles 
an  exordium;  they  stats  facts,  prove,  refute,  and  (adoptii^  the  form  <rf  a  peroration) 
deprecate.  The  suppwters  of  this  notion  also  avail  themselves  of  certain  quibbles 
upon  words,  that  nothing  that  proceeds  from  art  was  before  art,  but  that  man- 
kind have  always  been  able  to  speak  for  themselves  and  against  others;  that 
teachers  of  the  art  appeared  only  in  later  times,  and  first  of  all  about  the  age  of 
Tinas  and  Corax;  that  oratory  was,  therefore,  before  art,  and  Is  consequently  not 
an  ait.  As  to  the  period,  indeed,  in  which  the  teaching  of  oratory  commenced,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  inquire;  we  find  Phoenix,  however,  in  Homer,  as  an  Instructor, 
not  only  in  acting  bnt  in  speaking,  as  well  as  several  other  orators;  we  see  all  the 
varieties  of  eloquence  In  the  three  generals,  and  contests  in  eloqueitce  propoaed 
among  the  young  men,  and  am<Mig  the  figures  on  the  shield  of  Achilles  are  repre- 
sented both  lawsuits  and  pleaders.  It  would  even  be  sufBdeot  for  me  to  observe 
that  everything  which  art  baa  brought  to  perfection  bad  its  origin  in  nature,  else 
from  the  number  irf  the  arts  must  be  excluded  medicine,  which  resulted  from  the 
observation  of  what  was  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  health,  and  which,  as  some 
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think,  consists  wholly  In  experiments,  for  somebody  had,  doubtlees,  botmd  np  a 
wound  before  the  dressing  of  wonnds  became  ad  art,  and  had  allayed  fever  by  re- 
pose and  abstinence,  not  because  be  saw  the  reason  of  such  regimen,  but  becoose 
the  malady  itself  drove  him  to  it.  Else,  too,  architecture  must  not  be  considered 
an  art,  for  the  first  generation  of  men  built  cottages  without  art;  nor  music,  since 
^glng  and  dancing,  to  some  sort  ot  tune,  are  practiced  among  aU  nations.  So  if 
any  kind  of  speaking  whatever  is  to  be  called  oratory,  I  will  admit  that  oratory 
existed  before  it  was  an  art;  but  if  every  one  that  speaks  Is  not  an  orator,  and  if 
men  in  early  times  did  not  speak  as  orators,  our  reasoners  most  confess  that  an 
orator  is  formed  by  art,  and  did  not  exist  before  art.  This  being  admitted,  an^ 
other  argnment  which  they  use  is  set  aside,  namely,  that  that  has  no  coDcem  with 
art  which  a  man  who  has  not  learned  it  can  do,  but  that  men  who  have  not  learned 
oratory  can  make  speeches.  To  support  this  argument  they  observe  that  Demades, 
a  waterman,  and  .ffischines,  an  actor,  were  orators;  but  they  are  mistaken;  for  he 
who  bos  not  learned  to  be  an  orator  cannot  properly  be  called  one,  and  it  may  be 
more  justly  said  that  those  men  learned  late  In  life,  than  that  they  never  learned 
at  all;  though  Machines,  indeed,  had  some  introduction  to  learning  in  his  youth, 
as  his  father  was  a  teacher;  nor  is  it  certain  that  Demades  did  not  learn;  and  he 
might,  by  constant  practice  in  speaking,  which  Is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  learn- 
ing, have  made  himself  master  of  all  the  power  of  language  that  he  ever  possessed. 
But  we  may  safely  say,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better  speaker  If  he  had  learned, 
for  he  never  ventured  to  write  out  his  speeches  for  publication,  though  we  know 
that  be  produced  considerable  effect  in  delivering  them. 

Aristotle,  for  the  sake  of  investigation,  as  is  usual  with  bim,  has  conceived, 
with  his  peculiar  subtlety,  certain  argfuments  at  variance  with  my  opinion  in  his 
"Gryllus*;  but  he  has  also  written  three  books  on  the  "Art  of  Rhetoric,"  in  the  first 
of  which  he  not  only  admits  that  it  b  an  art,  but  allows  it  a  connection  with  dvit 
polity,  as  well  as  with  logic.    .    .    . 

In  Cicero's  second  book  "  De  Oratore  »  are  also  advanced  the  following  objections: 
that  art  has  place  in  things  which  are  known,  but  that  the  pleading  of  an  orator 
depends  on  opinion,  not  on  knowledge,  since  he  both  addresses  himself  to  those 
who  do  not  know,  and  sometimes  says  what  he  himself  does  not  know.  One  ot 
these  points,  whetlier  the  judges  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  addressed  to  them, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  art  at  the  orator;  to  the  other,  that  art  has  place  in 
things  which  are  known,  I  must  give  some  answer.  Oratory  is  the  art  of  speaking 
well,  and  the  orator  knows  how  to  speak  well  But  it  is  said,  he  does  not  know 
whether  what  he  says  is  true;  neither  do  the  philosophers,  who  say  that  fire,  or 
water,  or  the  fonr  elements,  or  indivisible  atoms,  are  the  principles  from  which  all 
things  had  their  orig^in,  know  that  what  they  say  is  true ;  nor  do  those  who  calculate 
the  distances  o£  the  stars,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  the  earth,  yet  every 
one  of  them  calls  his  system  an  art;  but  if  their  reasoning  has  such  effect  that  they 
seem  not  to  imagfine,  bnt,  from  the  totoe  of  their  demonstrations,  to  know  what  they 
assert,  similar  reasoning  may  have  a  similar  effect  In  the  case  of  the  orator.  But, 
it  is  further  urged,  he  does  not  know  whether  the  cause  which  he  advocates  has 
truth  on  Its  side;  nor,  I  answer,  does  the  physician  know  whether  the  patient,  who 
says  that  he  has  the  headache,  really  has  It,  yet  he  will  treat  him  on  the  assnmp- 
Uon  that  his  assertion  is  true,  and  medicine  will  surely  be  allowed  to  be  an  art  .  .  . 
Those  who  are  unfavorable  to  oratory  add  that  pleaders  often  defend,  in  certain 
causes,  that  which  they  have  assailed  In  others;  bnt  this  is  the  fault,  not  of  the 
art,  but  of  the  person. 

These  are  the  principal  charges  that  are  brought  against  oratory.  There  are 
others  of  less  moment,  but  drawn  from  the  same  sources. 
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But  thftt  it  Is  AD  art  may  be  proved  in  a  very  few  words;  for  whether,  as  Cl«- 
tmthes  maintained,  an  art  is  a  power  working  its  effects  by  a  course,  that  is  by 
method,  no  man  will  donbt  that  there  is  a  certain  course  and  method  in  oratray; 
or  whether  that  definition,  approved  by  almost  everybody,  that  an  art  consists  of 
perceptions  consenting  and  co-operating  to  some  end  useful  to  life,  be  adopted  also 
t>y  us,  we  have  already  shown  that  everything  to  which  this  definition  applies  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  oratory.  Need  I  show  that  it  depends  on  understanding  and  practice, 
like  other  arts  ?  If  logic  be  an  art,  as  is  generally  admitted,  oratory  mnst  certainly 
be  an  art,  as  it  differs  from  logic  rather  in  species  than  in  genus.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  observe  that  in  whatever  pursuit  one  roan  may  act  according  to  a  method,  and 
another  without  regard  to  that  method,  that  pursuit  is  an  art;  and  that  in  what- 
ever pursuit  he  who  has  learned  succeeds  better  than  be  who  has  not  learned  that 
pursuit  is  an  art. 

But,  in  the  pursuit  of  oratory,  not  only  will  the  learned  excel  the  unlearned, 
bnt  the  more  learned  will  excel  the  less  learned;  otherwise  there  would  not  be  so 
many  rules  In  it,  or  so  many  great  men  to  teach  it  This  ought  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  every  one,  and  especially  by  me,  who  allow  the  attainment  of  oratoiy 
only  to  the  man  of  virtue. 


THE  ATTIC  AND  CICERONIAN  SCHOOLS 

IF  WE  contemplate  the  varieties  of  oratory,  we  find  almost  as  much  diversity  in 
the  minds  as  in  the  bodies  of  orators.  There  were  some  forms  of  elo- 
quence of  a  mde  nature,  in  agreement  with  the  times  in  which  they  appeared, 
bat  indicating  mental: power  in  the  speakers;  among  whom  we  may  number  the 
L»lii  Africanl,  Catos,  and  Gracchi;  and  these  we  may  call  the  Polygnoti  and  Cal- 
lones  of  oratory.  Of  the  middle  kind  Lucius  Crassus  and  Quintus  Hortensins 
may  be  thought  the  chief  representatives.  There  may  be  contemplated  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  orators,  all  flourishing  about  the  same  time.  Among  them  we  find  the 
energy  of  Cfesar,  the  natural  talent  of  Ccelius,  the  subtlety  of  Calidlus,  the  accu- 
racy of  Pollio,  the  dignity  of  Messala,  the  austerity  of  Calvus,  the  gravity  of  Bru- 
tus, the  acuteness  of  Sulpidus,  and  the  severity  of  Cassins.  Among  those,  also, 
whom  we  have  ourselves  seen,  we  recollect  the  copiousness  of  Seneca,  the  force 
ol  Julius  Afrjcanus,  the  mature  judgment  of  Domitlus  Afer,  the  agreeableness  t£ 
Cri^ms,  the  sonorous  pronnndatlon  of  Trachalus,  and  the  elegance  of  Secnndus. 

But  in  Cicero  we  have  net  merely  a  Bnphranor,  distinguished  by  excellence  in 
several  particular  departments  of  art,  but  eminent  in  every  quality  that  la  com- 
mended In  any  orator  whatever.  Yet  the  men  of  bis  own  time  presumed  to  cen- 
sure him  as  timid,  Asiatic,  redundant,  too  fond  of  repetition,  indulging  in  tasteless 
jests,  loose  in  the  structure  of  bis  sentences,  tripping  in  his  manner,  and  (what  is 
sorely  very  tmr  from  truth)  almost  too  effeminate  in  his  general  style  for  a  man. 
And  after  that  he  was  cut  oS  by  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  those  who  had 
hated,  envied,  and  rivaled  him.  and  who  were  anxious  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
rulers  of  the  day.  attacked  him  from  all  quarters,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
reply  to  them.  But  the  very  man  who  is  now  regarded  by  some  as  meagre  and 
dry  appeared  to  liis  personal  enemies,  his  contemporaries,  censurable  only  for  too 
flowery  a  Style  and  too  much  exuberance  of  matter.  Both  charge  are  false,  bnt 
fiM-  the  latter  there  Is  the  foirer  ground. 

But  his  severest  critics  were  those  who  desired  to  be  thought  imitators  of  the 
Attic  orators.    This  band  of  calumniators,  as  if  they  had  leagued  themselves  in  a 
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solemn  confedemcy,  attacked  Cicero  as  thoagh  he  had  been  qnlte  of  another  cotin- 
tiy,  neither  caring  for  their  custrans  nor  bonnd  by  thev  laws ;  of  which  school  are 
onr  present  dry,  sapless,  and  frigid  orators.  These  are  the  men  who  give  their 
meagreness  the  name  of  health,  which  is  the  very  opposite  to  it;  and  who,  be- 
cause they  cannot  endure  the  brighter  lustre  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  any  more  than 
they  can  look  at  the  sun,  shelter  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  great  name 
of  Attic  oratory,  But  as  Cicero  himself  has  fully  answered  such  critics.  In  many 
parts  of  his  works,  brevity  in  touching  on  this  point  will  be  the  rather  excusable 

The  distinction  between  Attic  and  Asiatic  orators  is.  indeed,  of  great  aotiqaity; 
the  Attics  being  regarded  as  compressed  and  energetic  in  their  style,  the  Asiatics 
as  inflated  and  deiident  in  force;  in  the  Attics  it  was  thought  that  nothing  was 
redundant,  in  the  Asiatics  that  judgment  and  restraint  were  in  a  great  measure 
wanting.  This  difference  some,  among  whom  is  Santra,  suppose  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that,  when  the  Greek  toi^^e  spread  itself  among  the  people 
of  Asia  nearest  to  Greece,  certain  persons  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  thorou^ 
mastery  over  the  langu^e  desired  to  attain  eloquence,  and  began  to  express  some 
things  which  might  have  been  expressed  closely,  in  a  periphrastic  style,  and  after- 
wards continued  to  do  sa  To  me.  however,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
speakers  and  their  audiences  seems  to  have  caused  the  difference  in  their  styles  of 
oratory;  for  the  pec^le  of  Attica,  being  polished  and  of  reAned  taste,  could  endure 
nothing  useless  or  redundant;  which  the  Asiatics,  a  pec^le  in  other  respects  vain 
and  ostentatioua,  were  puSed  up  with  fondness  for  a  showy  kind  of  eloquence. 
Those  who  made  distinctions  in  these  matters  soon  after  added  a  third  kind  of 
eloquence,  the  Rhodian,  which  they  define  to  be  of  a  middle  character  b^ween  the 
other  two,  and  partaking  of  each;  for  the  orators  ot  this  st^iool  are  not  concise 
lilre  the  Attica,  nor  exuberant  like  the  Asiatics,  but  appear  to  derive  their  styles 
partly  from  the  country,  and  partly  from  their  founder ;  for  ,£schlDes,  who  fixed  on 
Rhodes  for  his  place  of  exile,  carried  thither  the  accomplishments  then  studied  at 
Athens,  which,  like  certain  plants  that  degenerate  when  they  are  removed  to  a  for- 
eign climate  and  soil,  formed  a  union  of  the  Attic  flavor  with  that  ot  the  country 
to  which  they  were  transplanted.  The  orators  of  the  Rhodian  school  are  accord- 
ingly accounted  somewhat  deficient  in  vigor  and  spirit,  though,  nevertheless,  not 
without  force,  resembling,  not  pure  springs,  nor  turbid  torrents,  but  calm  floods. 

Let  no  one  doubt,  then,  that  -of  the  three  styles,  that  of  the  Attics  is  by  far  the 
best.  But  though  theiv  is  something  common  to  all  that  have  written  in  this  style, 
namely,  a  keen  and  exact  judgment,  yet  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  characters 
of  their  genius.  Those,  therefore,  appear  to  me  to  be  very  much  mlsUken  who 
think  that  the  only  Attk:  orators  are  such  as  are  simple,  clear,  expressive,  restrict- 
ing themselves,  as  it  were,  to  a  certain  frugality  in  the  use  of  their  eloquence,  and 
always  keeping  their  hand  within  their  cloak.  For  who  shall  be  named  as  such  an 
Attic  orator?  Suppose  it  be  Lysias;  for  the  admirers  of  that  style  recognise  him 
as  a  model  of  it  But  may  we  not  as  well,  then,  be  sent  to  Coccus  and  Andoddes  ? 
Yet  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  Isocrates  spoke  after  the  Attic  manner;  for  no  one 
can  be  more  unlike  Lydaa.  They  will  say  that  he  did  not;  yet  his  school  sent  forth 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  orators.  Let  us  look,  then,  for  some  one  more  like 
Lysias.  Was  Hyperides  Attic  ?  IDoubtless.  Vet  he  studied  agreeableness  of  style 
more  than  Lysias.  I  say  nothing  of  many  others,  as  Lycurgus,  Aristogeiton,  and 
their  predecessors,  Isceus  and  Antiphon,  whom,  though  resembling  each  other  in 
kind,  we  should  call  different  in  species.  What  was  ^schlnes,  whom  I  just  now 
mentioned  ?  Was  be  not  broader,  and  bolder,  and  loftier  in  style  than  they  ?  What, 
to  come  to  a  conclusion,  was  Demosthenes  ?    Did  be  not  surpass  all  those  dry  and 
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candons  speakers  in  force,  sablimity,  animation,  polish,  and  structure  of  periods? 
E>oes  he  not  elevate  his  style  by  moral  obeervatioiiB  ?  Does  he  not  delight  in  fig- 
ures; Does  he  Dot  give  aplendor  to  fals  language  by  metaphora?  Does  he  not 
attribute,  by  figurative  representations,  speech  to  inanimate  objects?  Does  not  his 
oath  by  the  defenders  of  his  country,  slain  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  plainly  show 
that  Plata  was  his  master  ?  And  shall  we  call  Plato  an  Asiatic,  a  man  comparable 
in  so  many  respecta  to  the  bards  of  old,  fired  with  divine  inspiration  ?  What  shall 
we  say  of  Pericles?  Shall  we  pronounce  him  similar  to  the  unadorned  Lysias,  him 
whose  energy  the  comic  writers,  even  while  they  ridicule  him,  compare  to  thunder 
and  lightning  from  heaven? 

What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  they  imagine  the  Attic  taste  to  be  apparent  in 
th<Me  only  who  flow,  as  it  were,  like  a  slender  stream  of  water  making  its  way 
through  pebbles  7  What  is  the  reason  that  they  say  the  odor  of  thyme  arises  only 
from  among  them  ?  I  suppose  that  if  they  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  those 
orators  any  piece  of  grotrnd  more  fertile,  or  any  crop  more  luxuriant  than  ordi- 
nary, they  will  deny  that  the  s^  Is  Attic,  because  it  reproduced  more  than  it  has 
received,  when  Uenander  jestingly  says  that  exact  fidelity  is  the  characteristic  of 
Attic  ground.  So,  if  any  one  shall  add  to  the  excellences  which  that  great  ora- 
tw  Demosthenes  had,  those  which  appear,  either  naturally  or  by  the  law  of  his 
country,  to  have  been  wanting  to  him,  and  shall  display  in  himself  the  power  of 
strongly  exciting  the  feelings,  shall  I  hear  some  critic  say,  Demosthenes  never 
did  so  ?  Or  if  any  periods  shall  be  produced  m(»^  harmonious  than  this,  perhaps 
none  can  be.  but  still  If  any  should,  will  It  be  said  that  they  are  not  Attic  ?  Let 
these  censors  judge  more  favorably  of  this  distinction,  and  be  convinced  that  to 
speak  in  the  Attic  style  is  to  speak  in  the  best  style.  And  yet  I  would  sooner 
bear  with  Greeks  than  Latins  persjatlng  in  this  opinion. 

The  Latin  eloquence,  though  It  appears  to  me  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  in 
mvention,  arrangement,  judgment,  and  other  qualities  of  that  kind,  and  seems  to 
be,  indeed,  in  all  respects  its  pupil,  yet  in  regard  to  elocution,  it  scarcely  has  the 
power  even  of  imitation;  for,  first  of  all.  It  has  more  of  harshness  in  the  sound 
of  its  words;  as  we  are  quite  destitute  of  two  of  the  most  euphonious  letters  of 
the  Greeks,  one  a  vowel,  the  other  a  consonant,  than  vrtiich,  indeed,  none  even  of 
theita  soond  more  sweetly,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  whenever 
we  adopt  any  of  their  words. 


ON  THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  HOMER,  VIRGIL,  AND  OTHER  POETS 

To  CO  through  authors  one  by  one  would  be  an  endless  task.  For  when  Cicero, 
In  his  "Brutus,"  employs  so  many  thousands  of  lines  in  speaking  of  the  Ro- 
man <»atorE  only,  and  yet  observes  silence  concerning  all  of  his  own  age, 
amcmg  whom  he  lived,  except  Ccesar  and  Marcellus,  what  limit  would  there  be  to 
my  task,  if  I  should  undertake  to  review  not  only  all  those,  but  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  all  the  Greek  philosophcTs  and  poets  ?  That  brevity,  therefore, 
would  be  safest  for  me  to  observe,  which  is  adopted  by  Livy  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  son,  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  should  first  be  read,  and  afterwards  every 
writer  according  as  he  most  resembles  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Yet  the  concln- 
>k>ns  to  which  my  judgment  has  led  me  must  not  be  withheld.  I  think  that  among 
all  the  authors  who  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  few,  or,  indeed,  scarcely  a  single 
one,  can  be  found,  who  would  not  contribute  some  profit  to  such  as  read  them  with 
judgment;  for  Cicero  himself  acknowledges  that  he  was  greatly  benefited  by  even 
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the  most  ancient  writers,  who  had  plenty  of  ability,  thongfa  they  were  destitute  of 
art  Nor  do  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion  witb  regard  to  the  Modems;  for 
bow  few  can  be  fonnd  so  utterly  devoid  d  sense,  as  not  to  hope,  from  gome  small 
confidence,  in  at  least  some  part  of  their  work,  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  memory  of 
posterity  ?  If  there  be  any  such  writer,  he  will  be  detected  in  his  very  first  lines, 
and  will  release  us  too  soon  for  the  trial  of  his  work  to  cost  us  any  great  waste  of 
time.  But  it  is  not  everything  in  an  author  that  relates  to  any  department  of 
knowledge  whatever,  that  is  adapted  to  produce  the  copiousness  of  diction  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  speak  of  authors  individually,  a  few  general  re- 
marks must  bo  premised  in  regard  to  the  diversity  of  opinions  coooeming  them. 
Some  think  that  the  Ancients  only  deserve  to  be  read,  and  imagine  that  in  no 
others  Is  to  be  found  natural  eloquence  and  manly  force.  On  the  contrary,  the 
floridness  and  affectation  of  the  Modems,  and  all  the  blandishments  intended  to 
charm  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  delight  others.  Even  of  those,  t^In,  who 
would  adopt  a  right  sort  of  style,  some  think  that  no  language  but  such  as  is  con* 
cise  and  simple,  and  departs  as  little  as  possible  from  common  conversation,  is 
sound  and  truly  Attic;  while  more  sublime  efforts  of  genius,  more  animated,  more 
full  (rf  lofty  conceptions,  attract  others;  atld  there  are  also  not  a  few  lovers  of  a 
qnlet,  neat,  and  subdued  stylt.  Concerning  such  differences  in  tasto  I  shall  speak 
more  at  lai^,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  qiecies  of  style  most  proper  for  the 
orator.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  briefly  touch  on  the  advantages  which  thoee  may 
derive  from  reading  who  wish  to  increase  their  facility  in  speaking,  and  show  by 
what  kind  of  reading  they  may  be  most  benefited ;  for  I  intend  to  select  for  notice 
a  few  of  the  auliioiB  who  are  most  distinguished;  and  It  will  be  easy  for  the  studi- 
ous to  judge  who  are  most  similar  to  them.  This  I  mention,  lest  any  one  shouU 
complain  that  writers,  whom  he  himself  highly  approves,  have  been  omitted;  for 
I  admit  that  more  ought  to  be  read  than  those  whom  I  shall  here  specify. 

But  I  shall  now  merely  go  through  the  various  sorts  of  reading  which  I  con- 
sider peculiarly  suitable  for  those  who  aim  at  becoming  orators. 

As  Aratus  thinks  that  we  oug^t  to  begin  with  Jupiter,  so  I  think  tliat  I  shall 
very  properly  commence  with  Homer;  for  as  he  says  that  the  might  of  rivers  and 
the  courses  of  springs  take  their  rise  from  the  ocean,  so  has  he  himself  given  a 
model  and  an  origin  for  every  species  of  eloquence.  No  man  has  excelled  him  in 
sublimity  on  great  subjects,  no  man  in  propriety  on  small  ones.  He  is  at  once 
copious  and  concise,  pleasing  and  forcible;  admirable  at  one  time  for  exuberance, 
and  at  another  for  brevity;  eminent  not  only  for  poetic,  but  for  oratorical  excel- 
lence. To  say  nothing  of  his  laudatory,  exhortatory,  and  consolatory  speeches,  does  not 
the  ninth  book  of  the  <■  Iliad,"  in  which  the  deputation  sent  to  Achilles  is  comprised, 
or  the  contention  between  the  chiefs  in  the  first  book,  or  the  opinions  delivered  in 
the  second,  display  all  the  arts  of  legal  pleadings  and  of  councils?  As  to  the  feel- 
ings, as  well  the  gentle  as  the  more  impetuous,  there  is  no  one  so  unlearned  as  not 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  them  wholly  under  bis  control  Has  he  not,  at  the 
commencement  of  both  bis  works,  I  will  not  say  observed,  but  established,  the  laws 
of  oratorical  exordia?  For  he  renders  his  reader  well-affected  towards  him  by  an 
Invocation  of  the  goddesses  who  have  been  supposed  to  preside  over  poets;  he 
makes  him  attentive  by  setting  forth  the  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  and  desirous  of 
information  by  giving  a  brief  and  comprehensive  view  of  them.  Who  can  state 
facts  more  (Kmcisely  than  he  who  relates  the  death  of  Patroclus  or  more  forcibly 
than  he  who  describes  the  combat  of  the  Curetes  and  ^tolians?  As  to  similes, 
ampliiications,  illustrations,  digressions,  indications,  and  proofs  of  things,  and  all 
other  modes  of  establishment  and  refutation,  examples  of  them  are  so  nnmerous  in 
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him  that  even  most  of  thoM  who  have  written  on  the  ntles  of  rhetoric  produce 
from  him  illnstr&tiona  of  their  precepts.  What  peroration  of  a  speech  will  ever  be 
tboaght  equal  to  the  entreaties  of  Priam  beseeching  Achilles  for  tlie  body  of  bis  son } 
Does  he  not,  indeed,  in  words,  tlionghts,  lignres,  and  the  arrangement  at  his  whole 
work,  exceed  the  ordinary  botmds  of  human  genins  ?  So  much,  indeed,  that  it 
requires  a  great  man  even  to  follow  bis  excellences,  not  with  rivalry  (for  rivalry  is 
Impoaaible),  bnt  with  a  jnst  conception  of  them.  But  he  has  doubtless  left  all 
authors,  in  every  kind  of  eloquence,  far  briiind  him,  bnt  the  epic  poets  most 
remarkably,  as,  in  similar  subjects,  tbe  comparison  Is  most  Btriking. 

As  for  Heslod,  be  rarely  rises  above  the  general  level,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
poetry  is  occnined  with  mere  names,  yet  his  sententious  manner  is  useful  in  deliv- 
ering precepts,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his  words  and  style  merits  approbation;  and 
in  that  middle  kind  of  writing  the  palm  Is  allowed  to  be  his.    .    .    . 

Of  the  philosophers,  from  whom  Cicero  acknowledges  that  he  derived  a  large 
portion  of  his  eloquence,  who  can  doDbt  that  Plato  is  the  chief,  as  well  In  acuteness 
of  reasoning  as  in  a  certain  divine  and  Homer-like  power  of  language?  For  be 
rises  far  above  ordinary  prose,  and  what  the  Greeks  call  craiit?  ptdtstris,  to  that 
be  appears  to  me  to  be  animated,  not  with  mere  human  genius,,  bnt  with  the  in- 
qriration,  as  it  were,  of  the  Delphic  orade.  Why  need  I  dwell  on  the  sweetness  of 
XeDOidwn,  sweetness  which  is  unaffected,  but  which  do  affectation  could  attain  7  so 
that  even  the  Graces  themselves  are  said  to  have  formed  his  s^te,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  tbe  *01d  Comedy"  cooceming  Pericles  may  justly  be  applied  to  him,  that 
the  goddess  of  persuasion  was  seated  on  his  lips.  Why  need  I  expatiate  on  the 
elegance  ol  the  rest  at  the  Socratlc  school?  Why  need  t  speak  of  the  merits  of 
Aristotle,  of  whom  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  deem  him  more  admirable  for 
his  knowledge  of  things,  for  tbe  multitude  of  his  writings,  for  the  agreeableness  of 
his  language,  the  penetration  shown  in  bis  discoveries,  or  the  variety  eihitrited  in  his 
works  ?  As  to  Theophrastus,  there  is  such  a  divine  beauty  in  his  language,  that  he 
may  be  said  even  to  have  derived  his  name  from  it.  The  old  Stoics  indulged  but 
little  in  eloquence,  but  they  recommended  what  was  virtuous,  and  had  great  power 
in  reasoning,  and  in  enforcing  what  they  taught.  They  were  rather,  however,  acute 
in  discussing  their  subjects  than  lofty  in  their  style,  an  eiceUence  at  which  they 
certainly  did  not  aim. 

As  Homer,  acccn^i^ly,  among  tbe  Greeks,  so  Virgil  among  our  own  country- 
men presents  the  most  auspicious  commencement,— an  antbor  who  of  all  poets  <rf 
that  class,  Greek  or  Roman,  approaches,  doubtless,  nearest  to  Homer.  I  will  here 
repeat  tbe  very  words  which,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  heard  from  Domitius 
Afer,  who,  when  I  asked  him  what  poet  he  thought  came  nearest  to  Homer,  leplied, 
Virgil  is  secoDd  to  him.  but  nearer  the  first  than  the  third.  Indeed,  though  we  must 
give  place  to  the  divine  and  immortal  gentas  of  Homer,  yet  In  Virgil  there  is  more 
care  and  exactness,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  more  pains; 
and  for  what  we  tose  in  the  higher  qualities  we  perhaps  compensate  in  equability 
of  excellence. 

All  our  other  poets  will  follow  at  a  great  distance.  Macer  and  Lucretius  should 
be  read  indeed,  but  not  in  order  to  form  such  a  style  as  constitutes  the  fabric  of 
eloquence;  each  is  an  elegant  writer  on  his  own  subject,  but  tbe  one  is  tame,  and 
the  other  difiScult.  Varro  Atacinus,  in  those  writings  in  which  be  has  gained  a 
name  as  the  interpreter  d  anodier  man's  work,  is  not.  Indeed,  to  be  despised,  but 
is  not  rich  enough  in  dictlott  to  increase  tbe  power  of  the  orator.  Ennlus  we  may 
venerate,  as  we  venerate  groves  sacred  from  their  antiquity;  groves  in  ^rfjich  gfigan- 
tic  and  aged  oaks  affect  us  not  so  much  by  their  beauty  as  by  the  religious  awe 
with  which  they  insi^re  us. 
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LtT  us  review  and  roconBider  the  subject  of  our  reading,  and  as  we  consign  our 
food  to  our  stomach  only  when  it  is  masticated  and  almost  dissolved,  In  order 
that  it  may  be  easier  of  digesdon,  so  let  what  we  read  be  committed  to  the 
memory  and  reserved  for  imitation,  not  when  it  is  in  a  crude  state,  but  after  being 
softened,  and,  as  it  were,  triturated,  by  frequent  repetition. 

For  a  long  time,  too,  none  but  the  best  authors  must  be  read,  and  snch  as  are 
least  likely  to  mislead  him  wfao  trusts  them;  but  they  must  be  read  with  attention, 
and,  indeed,  with  almost  aa  much  care  as  if  we  were  transcribing  them;  and  eveiy 
portion  must  be  examined,  not  merely  partially,  but  a  whole  book,  when  read  through 
must  be  token  up  afresh,  and  especially  any  excellent  oration,  of  which  the  merits 
are  often  designedly  concealed ;  for  the  speaker  frequently  prepares  his  audience  for 
what  is  to  follow,  dissembles  with  them,  and  places  ambuscades;  and  states  in  the 
lirst  part  of  his  pleading  what  is  to  have  its  full  effect  at  the  conclusion.  Hence 
what  is  advanced  in  its  proper  place  often  pleases  us  less  than  it  ought,  since  we 
are  not  aware  why  it  is  advanced;  and  all  such  passages,  accordingly,  ought  to  be 
perused  again  after  we  have  read  the  whole.  But  one  of  the  most  useful  exercises 
is  to  leam  the  history  of  those  causes  of  which  we  have  taken  the  pleadings  in  hand 
for  perusal,  and,  whenever  opportunity  shall  offer,  to  read  speeches  delivered  on 
both  sides  of  the  same  question ;  as  those  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  each  other;  those  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Hessala,  of  whom  one  qtolco  for 
AuMIa,  and  the  other  against  her;  those  of  Pollio  and  Cassius  when  Asprenaa  was 
accused ;  and  many  others.  Even  if  the  pleaders  seem  unequally  matched,  yet  some 
of  the  speeches  may  be  reasonably  consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  question  for 
decision,  aa  the  orations  of  Tubero  against  Ligarius,  and  of  Hortensius  on  behalf  of 
Verres,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Cicero.  It  will  also  be  of  advantage  to  know  how 
different  orators  pleaded  the  same  causes;  for  Calidius  delivered  a  speech  concerning 
the  house  of  Cicero,  and  Brutus  wrote  an  oration  in  defense  c^  Milo,  merely  as  an 
exercise.  Cornelius  Celsus,  indeed,  thinks  that  Brutus  spoke  it,  but  he  is  mistaken. 
Pollio  and  Messala,  too.  defended  the  same  persons;  and,  when  I  was  a  boy,  there 
were  in  circnlaUon  celebrated  speeches  of  Domltius  Afer,  Crispua  Passienus,  and 
Decimus  Ltelius.  In  defense  of  Volusenus  Catnlus. 

Nor  must  he  who  reads  feel  immediately  convinced  that  everything  that  great 
authors  have  said  is  necessarily  perfect;  for  they  sometimes  make  a  false  step,  or 
sink  under  their  burden,  or  give  way  to  the  inclination  of  their  genius;  nor  do  they 
always  equally  apply  their  minds,  but  sometimes  grow  weary;  as  Demosthenes 
seems  to  Cicero  sometimes  to  nod,  and  Homer  himself  appears  to  Horace  to  do  so. 
They  are  great  men.  Indeed,  but  men  nevertheless ;  and  it  often  happens  to  those 
who  think  that  whatever  is  found  in  such  authors  is  a  law  for  eloquence,  that  they 
imitate  what  is  inferior  in  them  (for  it  is  easier  to  copy  ttieir  faults  than  their  ex- 
cellences), and  fancy  that  they  fully  resemble  great  men  when  they  have  adopted 
great  men's  defects. 

Vet  students  must  pronounce  with  diffidence  and  circumspection  on  the  merits 
of  such  illustrious  characters,  lest,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  they  condemn  what 
they  do  not  understand.  If  they  must  err  on  one  side  or  the  other,  I  should  prefer 
that  every  part  of  them  should  please  youthful  readers  rather  than  that  many  parts 
should  displease  them. 

Theophrastus  says  that  the  reading  of  the  poets  Is  of  the  greatest  nse  to  the 
orator.  Many  others  adopt  his  opinion,  and  not  without  reason,  for  from  them 
is  derived  animation  in  relating  facts,  sublimity  in  expression,  the  greatest  power 
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In  exciting  the  feelings,  and  gracefnlness  in  personifying  character;  and,  what  is 
of  the  ntmoet  service,  the  faculties  of  the  orator,  worn  out,  as  it  were,  by  daily 
pleading  in  the  fonim,  are  best  recmited  by  the  charms  of  the  works  of  snch  aa- 
thora.  Acoordiagty,  Cicero  tbinJcs  that  [relaxation  shonld  be  sought  in  that  sort 
of  reading.  Bat  we  mnst  remember  that  poets  are  not  to  be  imitated  by  the 
orator  in  every  respect:  not,  for  instance,  in  freedom  of  language,  or  unrestrained 
nse  of  Ggnres;  that  the  style  of  poets  is  adapted  for  display,  and,'  besides,  that  . 
it  aims  merely  at  giving  pleasnre,  and  pursues  its  object  by  inventing  not  only 
what  is  false,  bat  even  sometimes  what  is  incredible;  that  it  enjoys  certain  privi- 
Uiges,  inaamoch  as,  being  confined  to  the  regular  leqnirements  of  feet,  it  cannot 
always  use  proper  terms,  bat,  being  driven  from  the  straight  road,  must  necessarily 
have  reconrse  to  certain  bypaths  of  eloqaence,  and  is  obliged  not  only  to  change 
words,  but  to  lengthen,  shorten,  transpose,  and  divide  them;  bnt  that  we  orators 
stand  in  arms  in  a  field  c^  battle,  contend  for  concerns  of  the  highest  moment, 
and  mnst  struggle  only  for  victory. 

Vet  I  would  not  wish  that  the  arms  of  the  orator  shoold  be  squalid  from 
fonlness  and  rust,  bnt  that  there  shonld  be  a  brightness  on  them  like  that  of 
steel,  which  may  dismay  opponents,  and  by  which  the  mind  and  the  eye  may  at 
once  be  dauled,  and  not  like  that  of  gold  or  silver,  which  is  nnwarlike,  and  dan- 
gerons  rather  to  the  wearer  than  to  the  enemy. 

History  also  may  nourish  oratory  with  a  Idnd  of  fertilizing  and  grateful  ail- 
ment Bttt  It  must  be  read  with  the  conviction  that  most  of  Its  very  excellences 
are  to  be  avoided  by  the  orator ;  for  It  borders  closely  on  poetry,  and  may  be  said 
indeed,  to  be  a  poem  trnfettered  by  the  restraints  of  metre ;  it  is  written  to  re- 
late, not  to  prove;  and  Its  whole  nature  is  stdted,  not  to  the  pleading  of  causes, 
or  to  instant  debate,  but  to  the  transmission  of  events  to  posterity,  and  to  gala 
the  reputation  of  ability  for  its  author;  and  for  this  reason  it  relieves  the  tedious- 
ness  <rf  narrative  by  words  more  remote  from  common  usage,  and  by  a  vaon  btM 
employment  of  figures.  Accordingly,  as  I  observed,  neither  is  tbe  brevity  of  Sal- 
lust,  than  which  nothing  can  be  mcH«  perfectly  pleasing  to  the  unoccupied  and 
learned,  ear,  to  be  studied  by  us  in  addressing  a  judge,  who  is  engaged  with  vari- 
ous thoughts,  and  often  destitute  of  literature;  nor  will  the  milky  exuberance  of 
Llvy  satisfactorily  instruct  a  hearer  who  looks  not  for  beauty  of  statement,  bttt 
tor  proof  ot  tact  Besides,  Cicero  thinks  that  not  even  Thucydldes  and  Xenophon 
are  of  any  use  to  the  oraitx,  though  he  aUows  that  the  one  sounds  tbe  trumpet 
of  war,  and  that  the  Muses  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  other.  In  digressions,  how- 
ever, we  may  at  times  adopt  tbe  polished  elegance  of  history,  provided  we  remember 
that  in  the  parts  of  our  speech  on  which  the  question  depends,  there  is  need, 
nc*  of  the  showy  muscles  of  the  athlete,  but  of  the  nervous  arms  of  the  sddier: 
and  that  the  variegated  robe  which  Demetrius  Phalereus  ts  said  to  have  worn  is 
not  adapted  to  the  [dnst  of  the  forum.  There  is  also,  indeed,  another  advantage 
to  be'  gained  from  history,  and  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  value,  though  of  no 
concern  with  the  present  part  of  my  subject;  I  mean  that  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  tbe  knowledge  of  facta  and  precedents,  with  which  the  orator  ought  to  be 
extremely  well  acquainted,  that  he  may  not  have  to  seek  all  his  arguments  from 
the  parties  gtAag  to  law,  but  may  avail  himself  of  many  drawn  from  an  accor- 
rate  knowledge  of  antiquity;  arguments  the  more  weighty,  as  they  alone  are  ex- 
empt from  the  charges  of  prejudica  and  partiality. 

That  we  have  to  derive  much  from  the  study  d  tbe  phOoeophers  has  been 
occasioned  by  another  fault  in  orators,  who  have  given  up  to  them  the  better  part 
td  their  duty;  for  the  philosophers  speak  copiously  of  what  Is  just,  and  honorable, 
and  useful,  of  what  is  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  of    divine   subjects,  and  reason 
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upoD  all  these  topics  with  the  ntmost  acnteness;  and  the  followers  of  Socrates  ex- 
cellently qnalify  the  fnttire  OTator  for  debates  and  ezamlnatioDB  of  witnesses.  Bat 
in  studying  these  writers,  too,  we  most  use  similar  jodgment;  and,  though  we  may 
have  to  speak  on  the  same  subjects  with  them,  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  the 
same  manner  is  not  suited  for  lawsuits  as  for  philosoi^iical  disputations,  for  tbe 
forum  as  for  the  lectnre  room,  for  exerdsea  oa  rules  as  for  actual  trials. 


ON  CORRECT  STYLE  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

rBV,  indeed,  are  greatly  deceived  who  imagine  ttiat  a  vicious  and  comtpt  style 
of  eloquence,  which  exults  in  a  licentious  kind  of  diction,  wantons  in  puerile 
fancies,  swells  with  inordinary  tumor,  expatiates  on  empty  commonplaces,  decks 
itsdf  with  flowers  that  will  fall  if  they  are  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken,  prefers 
extravagance  to  sublimity,  or  raves  madly  under  the  pretext  of  freedom,  will  be 
the  moat  gratlfyli^  to  the  people,  and  most  likely  to  gain  applanse.  That  such  a 
style  does,  however,  please  many,  I  do  not  deny,  nor  do  I  wonderi  for  eloquence  <d  any 
kind  wliatsoever  is  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  lilcely  to  be  favorably  heard ;  all  exer- 
tion of  the  human  voice  naturally  draws  the  mind  with  a  pleasing  kind  of  attrac- 
tion; it  is  from  no  other  cause  that  there  are  such  groups  of  listeners  in  market  places 
and  causeways;  and  It  is,  therefore,  tbie  less  surprising  that  for  every  pleader  a  ring 
of  the  rabble  is  ready.  But  when  anything  more  happily  expressed  than  ordinary 
falls  upon  the  ears  of  the  illiterate,  of  whatever  Idnd  it  be,  provided  that  they  them- 
selves cannot  hope  to  speak  equally  well,  it  gains  their  admiration,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  for  even  to  speak  just  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  nnedncated  is  not 
easy.  Such  moderate  excellence,  however,  fades  and  dies  away  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  anything  better;  as  wool  dyed  red  pleases,  says  Ovid,  in  the  absence  of 
purple,  but  if  it  be  contrasted  even  with  the  puiple  of  a  common  riding  cloak,  it 
will  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  presence  of  something  brij^ter  than  itself. 
If,  ^fain,  we  apply  the  light  of  a  keen  judgment  to  such  tasteless  eloquence  as 
that  of  stdphur  to  inferior  dye,  it  will  immediately  lose  the  false  lustre,  with  which 
it  had  deceived  the  eye,  and  grow  pale  with  an  indescribable  deformity.  Such 
eloquence  will  accordln^y  shine  only  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  as  certain  small 
animals  appear  to  be  little  fires  in  the  darkness.  In  short,  many  admire  what  is 
bad,  but  none  condemn  what  is  good. 

But  the  orator  must  do  all  that  I  have  mentioned  not  only  in  the  best  manner, 
but  also  with  the  greatest  ease;  for  the  utmost  power  of  eloquence  will  deserve 
no  admiration  if  unhappy  anxiety  perpetually  attend  it,  and  harass  and  wear  out 
the  orator,  while  he  is  iaboriously  altering  his  words,  and  wasting  his  life  hi  weigh- 
ing and  putting  them  together.  The  true  orator,  elegant,  sublime,  and  rich,  com- 
mands copions  materials  of  eloquence  pouring  in  upon  blm  from  all  sides.  He  tliat 
has  reached  the  summit  ceases  to  struggle  up  the  steep.  Difficulty  is  for  him  who 
Is  making  Us  way  and  Is  not  far  from  the  bottom;  but  the  more  he  advances,  the 
easier  will  be  the  ascent  and  the  more  verdant  the  soil;  and  if,  with  persevering 
efforts,  he  pass  also  these  gentler  slopes,  fruits  will  spontaneously  present  them- 
selves, and  all  kinds  of  flowers  will  spring  up  before  him,  which,  however,  unless 
they  are  dally  plucked,  will  be  sure  to  wither.  Yet  even  copionsness  should  be  un- 
der the  control  of  judgment,  without  ^rtiich  nothing  will  be  either  praiseworthy  or 
beneficial ;  elegance  should  have  a  certain  manly  air.  and  good  taste  should  attend 
on  invention.  Thus  what  the  orator  produces  wHl  be  great,  without  extravagance; 
sublime,  without  audacity;    energetic,  without  rashness;  severe,  without  repulsive- 
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stts;  grave,  without  dullness;  plenteous,  without  ezaberauce;  pleasing,  without  mere- 
tridonsness;  grand,  without  tnniidity.  Such  jndgmeut  will  be  shown  with  r^ard 
to  other  qnalitiM;  and  the  path  in  the  middle  is  g«nerally  the  Mfost,  because  error 
Iks  on  either  side. 


THE  FIVB  DIVISIONS  OP  ORATORICAL  ART 

TBI  whole  art  of  oratory,  as  the  most  and  greatest  writers  have  taught,  ccmsists 
of  five  parts,  iQventlon,  airangement,  expreasltiii,  memory,  and  delivery  or  ac 
tlon;  for  the  last  Is  designated  by  either  of  these  terms.  But  every  speech, 
by  which  any  purpose  is  expressed,  must  of  necessity  contist  of  boU)  matter  and 
words;  and  if  It  is  short,  and  included  in  one  sentence,  It  may  perhaps  call  for  no 
further  conrideratlon;  but  a  c^teeCh  of  greater  length  requires  attention  to  a  greater 
number  of  parttctUars,  for  it  is  not  only  of  consequence  what  we  say,  and  bow  we 
lay  it,  bat  also  vrtiere  we  say  it;  there  is  need,  therefore,  also  fat  arrangement  Bnt 
we  cannot  say  everything  that  our  subject  demands,  nor  everything  In  its  proper 
place,  without  the  assistance  of  memory,  which  will  accordingly  constitute  a  fourth 
part.  And  a  delivery  which  Is  unbecoming,  either  as  to  voice  or  gestore,  vitiates, 
and  almost  readers  ineffectual,  all  those  other  requisites  of  eloquence;  and  to  de- 
livery, therefore,  must  necessarily  be  assigned  the  fifth  place. 

Nor  are  some  writers,  among  vrtiom  is  Albntins,  to  be  regarded,  who  admit  only 
the  first  three  parts,  because  memory,  they  say,  and  delivery,  come  from  nature,  not 
from  art  Thracymacbns,  bowever,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  &r  as  ccmcems  de- 
livery. To  these  some  have  added  a  sixth  part,  by  subjoining  judgment  to  inven- 
tion, as  it  Is  our  fimt  budness  to  invent  and  then  to  judge.  Por  my  part,  I  do  not 
ccosider  that  be  who  has  not  judged  has  invented;  for  a  person  Is  not  said  to  have 
mvented  contradictory  or  foolish  arguments,  or  such  as  are  of  equal  value  to  bim- 
sdf  and  his  adversary,  bnt  not  to  have  avcMed  them.  Cicero,  indeed,  in  his  «  Rhe- 
torica,*  bas  Included  judgment  under  invention;  bat,  to  me,  judgment  appears  to  be 
so  mingled  with  the  first  three  parts  (for  there  can  neither  be  arrangement  nor  ez- 
presaon  without  it)  that  I  think  even  delivery  greatly  Indebted  to  it.  This  I  would 
the  more  boldly  affirm,  as  Cicero,  in  his  « Partltiones  Oratorio,*  arrives  at  the  same 
five  divisions  of  which  I  have  jlist  spcften;  for,  after  first  dividing  oratMy  into  two 
parts,  invention  and  expression,  he  has  put  matter  and  arrangement  under  inven- 
tion, and  words  and  delivery  under  expresdon,  and  bas  then  made  memory  a  fifth 
pari,  having  a  cemmoa  influence  on  all  the  rest,  and  being,  as  it  were,  the  guardian 
of  them.  He  also  says,  in  his  boohs  ■  De  Oratore,*  that  eloqnence  consists  of  five 
divisioiis;  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  books,  as  they  were  written  at  a  later 
period,  may  be  regarded  as  more  settled. 

Those  authors  appear  to  me  to  have  been  not  less  desirous  to  introduce  some- 
thing new,  who  have  added  order  after  having  previously  specified  arrangement, 
as  if  arrangement  were  anything  else  than  the  disposition  of  things  in  the  best 
possible  order.  Dion  has  specified  only  invention  and  arrangement,  but  bas  made 
each  of  them  of  two  kinds,  relating  to  matter  and  to  words;  so  that  expression 
may  be  Included  under  invention,  and  delivery  under  arrangement;  to  which  parts 
a  fifth,  memory,  must  be  added.  The  followers  of  Theodoras,  for  the  most  part, 
diitingaish  invention  into  two  sorts,  referring  to  matter  and  expression;  and  then 
add  the  three  other  parts.  Hermagoras  puts  judgment,  dividon,  order,  and  what- 
ever relates  to  expression,  under  econcuny,  which,  being  a  Greek  term,  taken  from 
the  care  of  domestic  affairs,  and  used  in  reference  to  this  subject  metaphorically, 
bas  no  Latin  eqolvalent 
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There  U  alao  a  qnestloD  about  the  fdlowhig  point,  namely,  that,  In  settling  the 
order  of  the  poits,  some  have  put  memoiy  after  invention,  some  after  arrangement 
To  me  the  fomth  place  seems  most  snltable  for  it;  for  we  mnst  not  only  retain  in 
mind  what  we  have  imagined  in  order  to  arrange  It,  and  what  we  have  arranged  in 
ardcT  to  express  it,  bnt  we  must  also  commit  to  memory  wbaX  we  have  comprised 
in  words,  since  it  is  in  the  memory  that  everything  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  speech  is  deposited. 

There  have  been  also  mai^  writers  inclined  to  think  that  these  divisions  should 
not  be  called  parts  of  the  art  (4  oratory,  bnt  duties  of  the  orator,  as  it  is  the  bnd- 
ness  of  the  orator  to  invent,  arrange,  express,  etc.  But  If  we  coincide  in  this  opin- 
ion, we  shall  leave  nothing  to  art;  for  to  speak  well  is  the  dnty  <rf  the  orator,  yet 
skill  in  speaking  well  constitntes  the  art  of  oratory;  or,  as  others  express  their 
notions,  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  orator  to  peranade,  yet  the  poner  of  persuading 
lies  in  bis  art  Thus  to  invent  arguments  and  arrange  them  are  the  dnties  of  the 
orator;  yet  invention  and  arrangement  may  be  thought  peculiar  parts  of  the  art  of 
watory. 

It  is  a  point,  too,  about  which  many  have  disputed,  whether  these  are  parts  td 
the  art  of  oratory  or  works  of  it,  or  (as  Athenaeus  thinks)  elements  of  It  Bnt  no 
cae  can  properly  caU  them  elements;  for  in  that  case  they  wHl  be  merely  first 
principles,  as  water,  or  fire,  or  matter,  or  indivisible  atoms  are  called  the  elements 
of  the  world;  nor  can  they  justly  be  named  works,  as  they  are  cot  performed 
by  others,  bat  perform  something  themselves.  They  are,  therefore,  parts;  for  as 
oratory  c<nnsts  o£  them,  and  as  a  whole  consists  of  parts,  it  is  impossible  that 
those  things  of  which  the  whole  is  composed  can  be  anything  else  but  parts  of  that 
wh^e.  Those  who  have  called  them  works  appear  to  me  to  have  been  moved  by 
this  conrideratlon,  that  they  did  not  like,  in  making  the  other  division  of  oratory, 
to  adopt  the  same  term;  for  the  parts  of  oratory,  they  said,  were  the  panegyrical, 
the  deliberative,  and  the  jndlciaL  But  if  these  are  parts,  they  are  parts  of  the 
matter  rather  than  the  art;  for  in  each  of  them  is  included  the  whole  at  oratory, 
since  no  one  of  them  can  dispense  ^th  invention,  arrangement  eqiresslon,  mem- 
ory, and  delivery.  Some,  therefore,  have  thought  it  better  to  say  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  oratory;  bnt  those  whom  Cicero  has  followed  have  given  the  moat 
reasonable  opinion,  namely,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  subjects  for  oratory. 


THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  ORATORY 

IT  IS  a  question  whether  there  are  three  or  more.  Certainly  almost  all  writers, 
at  least  those  of  the  highest  authority  among  the  Ancients,  have  acquiesced 
in  this  tripartite  distinction,  following  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  merely 
calls  the  deliberative  by  another  name,  eoHcioHalis,  'snitable  for  addresses  to 
public  assemblies.*  Bnt  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  at  that  time  by  some  of  the 
Greek  writers,  an  attempt  which  has  smce  been  noticed  by  Cicero  in  his  books 
«De  Oratore,*  and  is  now  almost  forced  npon  ns  by  the  greatest  autlxn-  of  our  own 
day,  to  make  it  appear  that  there  are  not  only  more  kinds,  but  kinds  almost  imm- 
merable.  Indeed,  if  we  distinguish  praising  and  blaming  in  the  third  part  of  ora- 
tory, in  what  kind  of  oratory  shall  we  be  said  to  employ  ourselves  when  we  complain, 
console,  appease,  excite,  alarm,  encocu'dge,  direct  explain  obscnre  expressions,  narrate. 
entreat,  offer  thanks,  congratulate,  reproach,  attack,  describe,  command,  retract  ex- 
press wishes  or  opinions,  and  speak  in  a  thousand  other  ways?  So  that  if  I  adhere 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients,  I  mnst,  as  It  were,  ask  pardon  for  doing  so,  and  must 
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inquire  by  what  coneidenitions  they  -were  iodoced  to  confine  a  subject  of  socb  extent 
and  vajie^  within  soch  narrow  limits.  Those  who  say  that  the  Ancients  were  la 
error  suppose  th«t  they  were  led  into  it  by  the  circnnistance  that  they  saw  in  their 
time  orators  exerting  themselves  for  the  most  port  in  these  three  kinds  only;  for 
laudatory  and  vituperative  speeches  were  then  written;  It  was  castomaTy  to  proitatince 
funeral  orations;  and  a  vast  deal  of  labor  was  bestowed  on  deliberativa  and  judicial 
eleqnence;  so  that  the  writers  of  books  on  the  art  inclnded  in  them  the  kinds  of  elo- 
quence most  In  use  as  the  only  kinds.  But  those  who  defend  the  Ancients  make 
three  sorts  of  hearers;  one,  who  assemble  only  to  be  gjatified;  a  second,  to  listen  to 
counsel;  and  a  third,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  points  in  debate.  For  myseOf, 
while  1  am  searching  for  all  sorts  <rf  arguments  in  sapport  of  these  various  opinions, 
it  occnrs  to  me  that  we  might  make  only  two  kinds  of  oratory,  on  this  consideration, 
that  all  the  business  of  an  orator  lies  in  canses  either  judicial  or  extrajudicial.  Of 
matters  In  which  decision  Is  sought  from  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  the  nature  is  self- 
evident;  those  which  are  not  referred  to  a  judge  have  respect  either  to  the  past  or  to 
the  future;  the  past  we  either  praise  or  blame;  and  about  the  future  we  deliberate. 
We  may  also  add  that  all  subjects  on  which  an  orator  has  to  speak  are  either  certain 
or  doubtful;  the  certain  he  praises  or  blames,  according  to  the  opinion  which  be 
forms  of  them;  of  the  doubtful,  some  are  left  free  for  ourselves  to  choose  how  to 
decide  on  them,  and  cooiceming  these  there  most  be  deliberation;  some  are  left  to 
the  judgment  of  others,  and  concerning  these  there  must  be  litigation.    .     .    . 

To  me  it  has  appeared  safest  to  follow  the  majority  of  writers;  and  so  reason 
seems  to  direct '  There  is,  then,  as  I  said,  one  kind  of  oratory  in  which  praise  and 
blanie  are  included,  bat  which  Is  called,  from  the  better  part  of  its  office,  the 
panegyrical    .    .    . 

The  second  kind  is  the  deliberative,  and  the  third  the  judicial-  Other  species 
will  taU  nnder  these  genera,  nor  will  there  be  found  any  one  species  in  which  we 
shall  not  have  either  to  praise  or  to  blame,  to  persuade  or  to  dissuade,  to  enfcaee 
a  charge  or  to  repel  one;  while  to  conciliate,  to  state  facts,  to  inform,  to  exaggerate, 
to  extennate,  aud  to  influence  the  judgment  cf  the  audience  by  exciting  or  allaying 
the  passions,  are  common  to  every  sort  of  oratory. 

I  could  not  agree  even  with  those,  who,  adopting,  as  I  think,  a  division  rather 
easy  and  specious  than  true,  consider  that  the  matter  of  panegyrical  eloquence 
concerns  what  is  honorable,  that  of  deliberative  what  Is  expedient,  and  that  of 
judicial  what  is  just;  for  all  are  supported,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  aid  one  from 
another,  since  in  panegyric  justice  and  expediency  are  considered,  and  in  delib- 
etations  honor,  and  yon  will  rarely  find  a  judicial  pleading  into  some  part  of  which 
something  of  what  I  have  just  mentioned  does  not  enter. 


W" 


ON  DECLAMATION 

HEN  the  pupil  has  been  well  instructed,  and  sufficiently  exercised,  In  these 
preliminary  studies,  which  are  not  in  themselves  Inconsiderable,  but  mem- 
bers and  portions,  as  it  were,  of  higher  branches  of  learning,  the  thne  will 
have  nearly  arrived  for  enterii^  on  deliberative  and  judicial'  subjects.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  speak  of  those  matters,  I  must  say  a  fen  words  on  the  art  of  declama- 
tion, which,  thot^b  the  most  recently  invented  of  all  exercises.  Is.  indeed,  by  far  the 
most  useful;  for  It  comprehends  within  itself  all  those  exercises  of  which  I  have 
been  treating,  and  presents  us  with  a  very  close  resemblanoe  to  reality;  and  It  has 
been  so  much  adopted,  accordingly,  that  it  Is  thought  by  many  sufficient  of  itself  to 
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fonn  onttory,  tiwx  do  excellence  in  contmued  qtealdog  caa  be  specified  which  Is 
not  found  In  this  prelnde  to  speaking.  The  practice,  however,  has  so  degeoenited 
through  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  that  the  license  and  ignoiance  of  declaimeis  have 
been  amoog  the  chief  causes  that  have  cormpted  eloquence.  But  of  that  which  is 
good  by  nature  we  may  surely  make  a  good  use.  Let,  therefore,  the  subjects  them- 
selves, which  shall  be  imagined,  be  as  like  as  possible  to  troth ;  and  let  declamations 
to  the  ntmost  extent  that  is  practicable  imitate  those  pleadings  for  tthicb  they  wer« 
introduced  as  a  preparation.  Pot  as  to  magidans,  and  the  pestilence,  and  oracles, 
and  stepmothers  more  cruel  than  those  of  tragedy,  and  other  subjects  more  im^- 
inaiy  than  these,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  them  among  sponsions  and  interdicta* 
What,  then,  It  may  be  said,  shall  we  never  sufter  students  to  handle  such  topics  as 
are  above  belief,  and  (to  say  the  truth)  poetical,  so  that  they  may  expatiate  and  exult 
in  their  subject,  and  swell  forth,  as  it  were,  into  full  body  ?  It  would,  indeed,  be  best 
not  to  suffer  them;  bat  at  least  let  not  the  subjects,  if  grand  and  turgid,  appear  also, 
to  him  who  r^^ards  them  with  severe  judgment,  foolish  and  ridiculous;  so  that,  if 
we  mnat  grant  the  use  of  such  topics,  let  the  declalmer  swell  himself  occasionally  to 
the  full,  provided  he  understands  that,  as  four-footed  nnimaia  ^hen  they  have  been 
blown  with  green  fodder,  are  cured  by  losing  blood,  and  thus  return  to  food  suited 
to  maintain  their  strength,  so  must  his  turgidity  be  diminished,  and  whatever 
corrupt  humors  he  has  contracted  be  discharged,  if  he  wishes  to  be  healthy  and 
strong:  for  otherwise  his  empty  swelling  will  be  hampered  at  the  first  attempt  at 
any  real  pleading. 

Those,  assuredly,  who  think  that  the  whole  exercise  of  declaiming  is  altogether 
different  from  forensic  pleading,  do  not  see  even  the  reason  for  which  that  exercise 
was  instituted.  For,  if  it  is  no  preparation  tar  the  forum,  it  if  merely  like  theatrical 
ostentation,  or  insane  raving.  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  instruct  a  judge,  who  has  no 
existence?  To  state  a  case  that  all  know  to  be  fictitious?  To  bring  proofs  of  a 
point  on  which  no  man  will  pronounce  sentence  7  This,  indeed,  is  nothing  more  than 
trifling;  but  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  exdte  oar  feelings,  and  to  work  upon  an  audience 
with  anger  and  sorrow,  unless  we  are  preparing  ourselves  hy  imitations  of  battle 
for  serious  contests  and  a  r^ular  field  ?  Will  there,  then,  be  no  dlfieience,  it  may  be 
asked,  between  the  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  mere  exercise  in  dedamatim  ? 
I  answer'  that  if  we  speak  tor  the  sake  of  improvement,  there  will  be  no  difference. 
I  wish,  too,  that  it  were  made  a  part  of  the  exercise  to  use  names;  that  causes  more 
complicated,  and  requiring  longer  pleadings,  were  invented;  that  we  were  leas  afraid 
of  words  in  daily  use;  and  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  mingling  jests  with  our  dec- 
lamation; all  which  points,  however  we  may  have  been  practiced  in  the  schools  in 
other  respects,  find  ns  novices  at  the  bar. 

But  even  if  a  declamation  be  composed  merely  for  display,  we  ought  surely  to 
exert  our  voice  in  some  degree  to  please  the  andience.  For  even  in  those  oratorical 
compositions,  which  are  doubtless  based  in  some  degree  upon  troth,  but  are  adapted 
to  please  the  multitude  (such  as  are  the  panegyrics  which  we  read,  and  all  that 
epideictic  kind  of  eloquence),  it  is  allowable  to  use  great  elegance,  and  not  only  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  art  (which  ought  generally  to  be  concealed  in  foren^ 
pleadings),  but  to  display  it  to  those  who  are  called  together  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  It  Declamation  theTef<««,  as  it  is  an  imitation  of  real  pleadings  and 
deliberations,  ought  closely  to  resemble  reality,  bnt,  as  it  carries  with  it  scMnethlng 
of  ostentation,  to  clothe  itself  in  a  certain  elegance.    Such  is  the  practice  of  actors 

*  I^w  lemu ;  apoiido  wu  when  a  Utlganl  engaged  to  pay  ■  certain  anm  of  money  If  he  l«t  the 
csnie ;  an  interdict  ma  when  the  pretor  onlered  or  forbade  anything  to  be  done,  chiefly  ie  ngiai 
to  piopeity .— T^mttut, 
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who  do  not  pronounce  exactly  as  we  speak  in  common  converaation,  for  snch  pro- 
nimdation  woold  be  devoid  of  art;  nor  do  they  depart  far  from  natnre,  as  by  stich 
a  fault  imitation  would  be  destroyed ;  bat  they  exalt  the  simplicity  of  familiar  dlft- 
coarse  with  a  certain  scenic  grace. 


HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  GOOD  DELIVERY 

DBUvutT  is  by  meet   writers  called  action;    bat  it  appears  to  derive  the  one 
name  from  the  voice  and  the  other  &om  the  gesture,  for  Cicero  calls  ac- 
tion sometimes  the  langfuage,  as  It  were,  and  sometimes  the  eloquence  of 
the  body.    Yet  he  makes  two  constituent  parts  of  action,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  of  delivery,  voice,  and  motion.     We,  therefore,  make  use  of  either  term  In- 
discriminately. 

As  for  the  thing  itself.  It  has  a  wonderful  power  and  efBcacy  in  oratory;  for 
it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  sort  of  thoughts  we  conceive  within  our- 
selves, as  it  is  In  what  manner  we  express  them;  since  those  whom  we  address 
are  moved  only  as  they  hear.  Accordingly  there  is  no  proof  that  proceeds  in 
any  way  from  a  pleader,  at  sudi  strength  that  it  may  not  lose  its  effect,  unless 
it  be  supported  by  a  tone  of  affirmation  in  the  speaker.  All  attempts  at  exciting 
the  feelings  must  prove  ineffectual,  onless  thc^  be  enlivened  by  the  voice  of  the 
speaker,  by  hia  look,  and  by  the  action  of  almost  his  whole  body.  For  when  we 
have  displayed  energy  In  all  these  respects,  we  may  think  ourselves  happy,  if  the 
judge  catches  a  single  spark  of  our  fire;  and  we  surely  cannot  hope  to  move 
him  if  we  are  languid  and  supine,  or  expect  that  he  will  not  slumber  if  we 
yawn.  Even  actors  on  the  stage  give  proof  of  the  power  o(  delivery,  since  they 
add  so  much  grace  even  to  the  best  of  our  poets,  that  the  same  passages  delight 
ns  infinitely  more  when  they  are  heard  than  when  they  are  read;  and  they  gain 
a  fovorable  hearing  for  the  most  contemptible  performances,  insomuch  that  pieces 
which  have  no  place  in  our  libraries  are  welcomed  time  after  time  at  the  theatre. 
If,  then,  in  matters  which  we  know  to  be  fictitious  and  unreal,  delivery  b  of  such 
effect  as  to  exicte  in  us  anger,  tears,  and  concern,  how  much  additional  weight 
most  it  have  when  we  also  believe  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  bestowed?  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  language  of  but  moderate  merit, 
recommended  by  a  forcible  delivery,  will  make  more  impression  than  the  very 
best,  if  it  be  unattended  with  that  advantage.  Accordingly  Demosthenes,  when  he 
was  asked  what  was  the  chief  excellence  in  the  whole  art  of  oratory,  gave  the 
palm  to  delivery,  and  assigned  to  It  also  the  second  and  third  place,  until  he 
ceased  to  be  questioned;  so  that  he  may  be  thought  to  have  esteemed  it  not 
merely  the  principal,  but  the  only  excellence.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  him- 
self studied  it  under  Andronicus  the  actor,  and  with  such  success  that  ^schines, 
when  the  Rhodions  expressed  admiration  of  his  speech,  appears  to  have  exclaimed 
with  great  justice,  What  if  yon  had  heard  him  himself  deliver  it?  Cicero  also 
thinks  that  delivery  has  supreme  power  in  oratory.  He  says  that  Cneius  Lentu- 
1ns  obtained  more  reputation  by  hia  delivery  than  by  any  real  power  of  eloquence; 
that  it  was  by  delivery  that  Caius  Gracchus,  in  de[Joring  his  brother's  death,  ex- 
cited the  tears  erf  the  whole  Roman  people;  and  that  Antonins  and  Crassus  pro- 
duced great  impression  by  it,  but  Mortenslus  more  than  either  of  them.  A  proof 
of  this  remark  regarding  Hortensius  Is,  that  his  writings  are  so  much  below  that 
character  for  which  he  was  long  accounted  the  chief  of  our  orators,  then  the  rival 
of  Cicero,  and  at  last,  as  long  as  he   lived,  second  to  him ;  whence  it  appears  that 
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there  was  some  charm  in  his  delivery  which  we  do  not  find  in  reading  him.  In- 
deed, aa  words  have  much  power  of  themselves,  aa  the  voice  odds  a  particular 
force  to  thought,  and  as  gesture  and  motion  are  not  without  meaning,  some  great 
excellence  most  necessarHjr  be  the  result  when  all  these  sources  of  power  are 
combined. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  think  that  an  unstudied  mode  of  delivery,  such  as  the 
impulse  of  the  individual  speaker's  mind  produces,  is  more  forcible,  and  indeed  the 
only  mode  of  delivery  worthy  of  men.  But  those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  mostly 
such  as  make  it  their  practice  to  decry  all  care,  and  art,  and  polish  in  speaking  in 
general,  and  to  condemn  whatever  is  acquired  by  study  as  affected  and  unnatural ; 
or  such  as  pretend  to  imitate  antiquity  by  an  assained  rudeness  of  style  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  Cicero  says  that  i^ucius  Cotta  used  to  do.  L<et  those,  however,  who 
think  it  enough  for  men  to  be  bom  to  become  orators,  enjoy  their  o«rn  o^nnion,  but 
let  them  be  indulgent,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  trouble  which  I  take,  who  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  consummate  excellence  except  when  nature  is  assisted  by  art. 
But  I  allow,  without  the  least  reluctance,  that  the  chief  power  rests  with  nature;  for 
he,  assuredly,  will  be  unable  to  deliver  himself  properly,  to  whom  either  memory  is 
wanting  for  retaining  what  he  has  written,  or  ready  facility  in  uttering  what  he  has 
to  speak  extempore;  or  if  any  Incurable  defects  of  utterance  disable  him.  There 
may  even  be  such  extraordinary  deformity  of  body  in  a  person  that  it  cannot  be 
remedied  by  any  effort  of  art.  Nor  can  a  weak  voice  attain  any  degree  (^  excellence 
iu  delivery;  for  we  may  man^fe  a  sotind  and  strong  voice  as  we  please,  but  a  bad 
or  weak  voice  prevents  us  from  doing  many  things  that  are  necessary,  as  giving 
emphasis  and  elevation  of  tone,  and  forces  ns  to  do  many  other  things  that  we  ought 
to  avoid,  as  ta«aking  our  sentences,  adopting  an  unnatural  pitch,  and  recruiting  a 
hoarse  throat  and  exhausted  lungs  with  an  offensive  resemblance  to  singing.  Bnt 
let  me  now  q»eak  of  him  who  is  so  qualified  by  nature  that  rulea  will  not  ^1  to  be 
of  use  to  him. 

Since  delivery  in  general,  as  I  said,  depends  upon  two  things,  voice  and  gesture, 
of  which  the  one  affects  the  eyes  and  the  other  the  ears,  the  two  senses  through  which 
all  impressions  find  their  way  into  the  mind,  it  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  the  voice, 
to  which,  also,  the  gesture  is  to  be  adapted. 

In  regard  to  it,  tiien,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  what  sort  of  voice  we 
have,  and  the  next,  how  we  use  it  The  natural  power  of  the  voice  is  estimated  by 
its  quantity  and  its  quality.  Of  these,  the  quantity  la  the  more  simple  consideration, 
for  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  is  either  much  or  little ;  but  between  the  extremes 
of  these  quantities  there  are  many  diversities,  and  many  gradations  from  the  lowest 
tone  to  the  highest,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  Quality  is  more  varied; 
for  the  voice  is  either  clear  or  husky,  full  or  weak,  smooth  or  rough,  of  smaller  or 
larger  compass,  hard  or  flexible,  sharp  or  fiat  The  breath  may  also  be  longer  or 
shorter.  As  to  the  causes  whence  each  of  these  peculiarities  arises,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  design  of  my  work  to  consider  whether  the  difference  lies  in  those  parts 
of  the  body  in  which  the  breath  is  generated,  or  in  those  through  which,  as  through 
tubes,  it  passes;  whether  it  results  &om  the  nature  of  the  voice  itself,  or  from  the 
impulse  which  it  receives;  or  whether  strength  of  lungs,  or  of  the  chest  or  even  of 
the  head,  affords  it  most  assistance ;  for  there  is  need  of  concturent  aid  from  all  these 
parts,  as  well  as  of  a  clear  formation,  .not  only  of  the  mouth,  but  also  of  the  nostrils, 
through  which  the  remainder  ot  the  breath  is  expelled.  The  general  tone  of  the 
voice,  however,  ouf^t  to  be  sweet  not  grating. 

In  the  management  <rf  the  vcrfce  there  are  many  particulars  to  be  observed ;  for 
besides  the  three  main  distinctions  of  acute,  gjave,  and  intermediate,  there  is  need 
of  many  other  kinds  of  intonation,  as  the  forcible  and  the  gentie,  the  hi^ier  and  the 
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knrer;  *iid  of  slower  or  quicker  time.  But  between  these  vartotlea  there  are  other 
intennadiate  varieties;  and  as  the  face,  tbongb  it  consists  of  very  few  features,  is 
iofiaitely  diversified,  so  the  voice,  though  it  has  very  few  variations  that  can  be 
named,  has  jtit  a  peculiar  tone  in  each  individual;  and  the  voice  of  a  person  is  as 
easUy  distlDgnlsbed  by  the  ear  as  the  face  by  the  eye. 

But  ttae  good  qualities  of  the  voice,  Ulce  Uiose  of  all  oar  other  faculties,  are 
improved  by  attention  and  deteriorated  by  neglect.  The  attention  to  be  paid  to  ttae 
vi^ce  by  orators,'  however,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  required  from  singing 
masters;  though  there  are  many  things  equally  necessary  to  both:  as  strength  of  body, 
for  instancA,  that  the  voice  may  sot  dwindle  down  to  the  weak  tone  of  eunuchs, 
women,  and  sick  persons;  strength,  which  walking,  anointing  with  oil,  continence, 
and  easy  digestion  of  food,  which  is  the  result  of  moderation  in  eating,  contribute 
to  maintain.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  throat  be  in  good  condition,  that  is, 
soft  and  flexitile,  for  by  any  defect  in  it  the  voice  may  be  rendered  broken,  husky, 
rongb,  or  squeaking;  for  as  fintes,  receiving  the  same  breath,  give  one  sound,  when 
the  holes  are  stopped,  another  when  they  are  open,  another  when  the  instroments 
are  not  thoroughly  clean,  and  another  when  they  are  cracked,  so  the  throat,  when 
swollen,  strangles  the  vtdce;  when  not  dear,  stifles  it;  when  dry,  roughens  it;  and 
when  affected  with  spasms,  gives  forth  a  sound  like  that  of  broken  pipes.  The 
breath,  too,  is  sometimes  broken  by  some  obstractlon,  as  a  small  stream  of  water 
by  a  pebble,  the  current  of  which,  though  it  unites  soou  after  the  obstruction,  yet 
leaves  somethli^  of  a  void  behind  iL  Too  much  noistore  also  Impedes  the  voice, 
and  too  little  weakens  it  As  to  fatigue,  it  affects  the  voice  as  it  affects  the  whole 
body,  not  for  the  present  merely,  but  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Bat  though  exercise  is  necessary  alike  for  singing  masters  and  orators,  in  order 
that  all  their  faculties  may  be  in  full  vigor,  yet  the  same  kind  of  attention  to  the 
body  is  not  to  be  expected  from  both ;  for  certain  times  for  walking  cannot  be  fixed 
for  himself  by  a  man  who  la  occupied  in  so  many  dutiea  of  civil  life,  nor  can  he 
tune  bis  voice  at  leisure  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  notes ;  or  give  it  rest  when 
be  pleases  from  the  labors  of  the  forum,  since  he  lias  often  to  speak  on  many 
trials  in  succession.  Nor  need  he  observe  the  same  care  in  regard  to  diet;  for  he 
has  occasion,  not  so  mncb  for  a  soft  and  sweet  voice,  as  for  one  that  is  strong  and 
durable,  and  though  singers  may  soften  all  soands,  even  the  highest,  by  a  certain 
modulation  of  the  voice,  we,  on  the  contrary,  most  often  speak  with  rong^mess  and 
vehemence.  We  must  freqaently,  also,  watch  whole  nigbts;  we  most  imbibe  the 
smoke  of  the  lamp  by  which  we  study ;  and  remain  long,  during  the  daytime,  in 
garments  moistened  with  perspiration.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  weaken  our  voice  by 
delicate  treatment  of  ourselves,  or  bring  it  to  a  condition  which  will  not  be  endur- 
ing; bat  let  the  exercise  which  we  give  it  be  similar  to  the  exertion  for  which  it  is 
destined;  let  it  not  be  relaxed  by  want  of  use,  but  strengthened  by  practice,  by 
which  all  difficulties  are  smoothed. 

To  learn  passages  of  aathors  by  heart,  in  order  to  exercise  the  voice,  will  be 
an  excellent  method;  for  as  to  those  who  speak  extempore,  the  feeling  wbldi  is 
excited  by  their  matter  prevents  them  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  voice;  and 
it  win  be  well  to  learn  passages  of  as  much  variety  of  subject  as  possible,  such  as 
may  exercise  us  in  exclamation,  in  discossion,  in  the  familiar  style,  and  in  the 
sotter  kind  of  eloquence,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  every  mode  of  speaking. 
This  will  be  sufficient  exercise;  but  the  delicate  voice,  which  is  too  much  nursed, 
win  be  unequal  to  any  extraordinary  exertion;  just  as  athletes  accustomed  to  the 
dl  and  the  gymnasium,  though  they  may  appear.  In  their  own  games,  handsome 
and  strong,  yet  if  we  were  to  order  them  on  a  military  expedition,  and  require 
them  to  carry  burdens  and  pass  whole  nights  on  guard,  would   soon  faint  with 
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fatigue,  and  long  to  be  anointed  and  to  perspire  at  freedom  In  an  undress.  Who, 
indeed,  in  a  work  like  this,  wonld  endore  to  find  it  directed  th&t  sunshine  and 
wind,  cloudy  and  very  dry  days,  shonld  be  objects  <rf  dislike  to  on  <n^tor7  If, 
then,  we  be  called  upon  to  speak  in  the  sun,  or  on  a  windy,  moist,  or  hot  day, 
shall  we  desert  our  clients  ?  As  to  the  admonitions  that  some  give,  that  an  ora- 
tor should  not  speak  when  he  is  suffering  from  indigestion,  or  heavy  after  a  full 
meal,  or  Intoxicated,  I  suppose  that  no  man  who  retains  possession  of  his  senses 
would  be  guilty  of  such  folly. 


THE  ORATORY  OP  THE  BAR 

THEKK  has  prevailed  among  most  declaimers,  in  regard  to  deliberative  speeches, 
an  error  that  has  not  been  without  its  consequences;  for  tbey  have  imag- 
ined that  the  deliberative  style  of  speaking  is  different  from  the  judicial, 
and.  Indeed,  altogether  opposed  to  It;  and  they  have  accordingly  affected  abmpt 
commencements,  a  kind  of  oratory  always  vehement,  and  a  liberal  embellishment, 
as  they  call  it,  in  their  expressions,  and  have  stndled  to  make  shorter  notes,  for- 
sooth, for  deliberative  than  for  jadidal  subjects.  For  my  part,  though  I  da  not  see 
that  there  is  any  need  for  a  regular  exordium  In  deliberative  speeches  for  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  previously  stated,  I  still  do  not  understand  why  we  should  com- 
mence with  furious  exclamation;  for  he  who  is  asked  his  opinion  on  a  question 
proposed  does  not.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  begin  immediately  to  cry  ont,  but  en- 
deavcws  to  gain  the  confidence  of  those  who  consntt  him  by  a  modest  and  rational 
entrance  on  the  subject  Or  why  should  the  style  of  the  speaker  be  like  a  torrent, 
and  uniformly  vehement,  when  comisel  requires  in  the  most  eminent  degree  mod- 
eration and  calm  reasoning?  I  admit  that,  in  judicial  pleadings,  the  tone  of  the 
speaker  is  often  lowered  In  the  exordium,  the  statement  of  foots,  and  the  argu- 
mentative portions,  and  that,  if  yon  take  away  these  three  parts,  there  will  remain 
something  like  the  substance  of  which  deliberative  orations  consist,  but  that  sub- 
stance ought  to  be  more  calm,  not  more  violent  and  furious. 

As  to  grandeur  of  diction.  It  is  not  to  be  affected  by  those  who  declaim  deliber- 
ative speeches  more  than  by  others;  bat  it  comes  more  naturally  to  them;  for  to 
those  who  imagine  their  own  subjects,  great  personages  are  generally  most  attrac- 
tive, such  as  those  of  kings,  princes,  people,  senates,  with  Important  topics  for  dis- 
cussion; and  thus,  when  the  style  is  suited  to  the  matter,  It  assumes  a  degree  of 
magnificence  from  it.  With  regard  to  real  causes  the  case  is  different,  and  there- 
fore Theophrastus  has  prcnouuced  that  the  langoage  in  nil  deliberative  oratmy 
should  be  free  from  every  kind  cf  affectation;  fallowing  in  this  respect  the  anthar- 
ity  of  his  master,  though  he  does  not  hesitate  frequently  to  differ  from  him;  for 
Aristotle  was  of  opinion  that  the  panegyrical  department  of  oratory  was  the  best 
adapted  for  improvement  In  composition,  and  next  to  it  the  judicial;  since  the  first 
is  devoted  wholly  to  display,  and  the  latter  requires  art  so  as  even  to  deceive  the 
hearers  if  expediency  demands;  but  counsel  needs  nothing  but  truth  and  prudence. 
With  these  critics  in  respect  to  panegyric  I  agree,  for  all  other  writers  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  of  a  similar  opinion ;  but  In  judicial  and  deliberative  subjects  I 
think  that  the  manner  of  speaking  Is  to  be  adapted  to  the  matter,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  question  that  may  be  under  consideration.  I  see  that  the  "  Philip- 
pics* of  Demosthenes  are  distinguished  by  the  same  merits  as  the  speeches  which 
.  he  pronounced  in  judicial  causes;  and  the  opinions  of  Cicero  delivered  in  the  senate, 
and  his  speeches  to  the  people,  exhibit  a  splendor  of  eloquence  not  less  lummous 
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tbftn  that  wUch  appears  in  his  accosatioiis  aod  defetises.  Vet  be  speste  of  the 
deliberative  kind  of  oratoiy  io  this  way:  «The  langnage  onght  to  be  uniformly 
Bimple  and  grave,  and  more  distingtiished  for  studied  thoughts  than  for  studied 
[diraseology.*  That  there  Is  no  kind  of  oratory  to  which  the  application  of  exam- 
ples is  more  suitable,  all  writers  are  justly  agreed,  as  the  future  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  correspond  to  the  past,  and  experience  Is  regarded  as  some  attestation  to 

As  to  shortness  or  length  in  such  speeches,  it  depends,  not  on  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  bat  on  the  compass  of  it;  for  as  in  deliberations  the  question  is  gen- 
erally more  simple,  so  in  judicial  affairs  it  is  often  of  less  extent 

All  these  remarks  he  will  find  to  be  trite,  who  shall  prefer,  instead  of  grow- 
ing gray  over  the  treatises  of  the  rhetoricians,  to  read,  not  speeches  only,  bnt 
also  histories;  for  in  history  the  <nations  pronounced  to  the  people,  and  the  opin- 
ions delivered  In  oonncils  of  state,  generally  afford  examples  of  persuasion  and  dis- 
snasiotL  He  will  find,  too,  that  in  deliberative  speeches  the  commencements  are 
not  abnipt;  that  the  diction  in  judicial  pleadings  is  often  more  animated;  that 
s^le  is  suited  to  the  matter  la  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other;  and  that  the 
speeches  in  courts  of  justice  are  sometimes  shorter  than  those  in  public  councils. 
Vvr  will  he  find  in  them  the  faults  into  which  some  of  our  declaimers  fall,  who 
indulge  in  coarse  invectives  against  those  that  dissent  in  opinion  bom  them,  and 
speak,  on  the  whole,  as  if  they  were  the  natural  adversaries  of  those  who  ask 
their  advice;  and  thus  exhibit  themselves  in  the  character  rather  of  rallers  than 
of  counselors. 


THE  FIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  AN  ORATION 

I  AM  now  to  speak  of  the  judicial  kind  of  oratory,  which  is  extremely  varied, 
bnt  lies  in  the  two  duties  of  attack  and  defense.  The  divisions  of  it,  as  most 
authors  are  of  opinion,  are  five,  the  exordium,  the  statement  of  facts,  the 
proof  of  what  we  advance,  the  refutation  of  our  adversary,  and  the  peroration. 
To  these  some  have  added  partition,  proposition,  and  digressiMi;  the  first  two  of 
which  evidently  fall  under  proof;  for  you  must  necessarily  prapoa^  what  you  are 
going  to  prove,  as  well  as  conclnde  after  you  have  proved ;  and  if  proposition  is 
a  division  of  a  canse,  why  Is  not  also  conclusion  ?  As  for  partition,  it  is  rally  one 
of  the  duties  of  arrangement,  which  is  a  portion  of  oratory  in  general,  equally 
pervading  all  its  parts  and  the  whole  body  of  each,  like  invention  and  delivery. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  to  consider  partition  as  one  division  of  a  speech,  taken  as  a 
whole,  but  as  belonging  to  every  single  question  in  it;  for  what  question  is  there 
in  which  the  orator  may  not  state  what  be  is  going  to  say  in  the  fiist  place^ 
what  in  the  second,  and  what  in  the  third;  and  this  is  the  business  of  partition. 
How  ridiculous  is  it,  then,  that  each  question  should  be  a  species  of  proof,  and 
that  partition,  which  is  bnt  a  species  of  question,  should  be  called  a  part  of  the 
speech  as  a  whole  ?  But  as  for  digression,  or,  what  has  become  a  more  common 
tern,  txcessits,  <(excnrsion,>*  if  it  be  without  the  cause,  it  cannot  be  a  part  (rf  the 
cause ;  and  if  it  be  within  the  cause,  it  is  an  aid  or  ornament  to  the  parts  from 
which  it  proceeds;  for  if  whatever  is  in  the  cause  is  to  be  called  a  part  of  the 
cause,  why  is  not  every  argiuuent,  comparison,  commonplace,  address  to  the  feel- 
ings, and  example,  called  a  part  of  the  cause  7 

I  do  not,  however,  agfree  with  those  who.  like  Aristotle,  omit  refutation  as  com- 
prehended under  proof;  for  proof  establishes,  refutation  overthrows.  Aristotle  also 
makes  an  innovation  to  a  certain  degree  by  placing  nest  to  the  exordium,  not  the 
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sUtftinent  of  facts,  but  the  proposltioD;  but  this  be  does  becaoM  he  thinks  the 
proposition  the  genus,  and  the  statement  of  facts  the  species;  and  supposes  that 
there  is  not  always  a  necessity  for  the  first,  but  for  the  second  always  and  in  all 

Bnt  with  r^ard  to  the  divisions  which  I  have  made,  it  is  not  to  be  nnderatood 
that  that  which  is  to  be  delivered  first  is  necessarily  to  be  contemplated  first;  for 
we  ought  to  consider,  before  everything  else,  of  what  nature  the  cause  is;  what  is 
the  question  in  it;  what  may  profit  or  injure  it;  next,  what  is  to  be  maintained  or 
refuted;  and  then,  how  the  statement  of  facts  ^ould  be  made.  For  the  statement 
Is  preparatcny  to  proof,  and  cannot  be  made  to  advantage,  unless  it  be  first  settled 
what  it  ought  to  promise  as  to  proof.  Last  of  all,  it  is  to  be  considered  how  the 
ju^e  is  to  be  conciliated;  for,  until  all  the  bearings  of  the  cause  be  ascertained, 
we  cannot  know  what  sort  of  feeling  it  is  proper  to  excite  in  the  judge,  whether 
inclined  to  severity  or  gentleness,  to  violence  or  laxity,  to  inflexibility  or  mercy. 

Yet,  I  do  not,  on  these  accounts,  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  exor- 
dinm  is  to  be  written  last;  for  though  it  is  proper  that  our  materials  shoold  be  col- 
lected, and  that  we  should  settle  what  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  each  particular, 
before  we  begin  to  speak  or  write,  yet  we  ought  certainly  to  begin  with  that  which 
is  naturally  first  No  man  begins  to  paint  a  portrait,  or  mold  a  statue,  with  the 
feet;  nor  does  any  art  find  its  completion  where  the  coDunencement  ought  to  be. 
Kse  what  will  be  the  case  if  we  have  no  time  to  write  our  speech?  Will  not  so 
preposterous  a  practice  disappoint  ns?  The  orator's  materials  are,  therefore,  to  be 
first  contemplated  in  the  order  in  which  we  direct,  and  then  to  be  written  in  the 
ccder  to  whkh  he  is  to  deliver  them. 


THE  EXORDIUM  —  HOW  TO  BEGIN  A  SPEECH 

THAT  which  is  called  the  beginning,  or  exordium  in  Latin,  the  Greeks  seem  with 
greater  reascm  to  have  termed  the  "  proeinium  ■ ;  for  by  our  writers  is  signi- 
fied only  a  commencement,  but  the  Greek  rhetoricians  plainly  show  that  this 
Is  the  part  preliminary  to  the  entrance  on  the  subject  on  which  the  orator  is  to 
speak.  ...  In  giving  an  exordium  at  all  there  is  no  other  object  but. to  pre- 
pare the  hearer  to  listen  to  us  more  readily  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  ow  pleading. 
This  object,  as  is  agreed  among  most  authors,  is  principally  effected  by  these 
means,  by  securing  his  good-will  and  attention,  and  t^  rendering  him  desirous  of 
further  information;  not  that  these  ends  are  not  to  be  kept  in  view  throughout  the 
whole  pleading,  but  because  they  are  pre-eminently  necessary  at  the  commence- 
ment, when  we  gain  admission  as  it  were  into  the  mind  of  the  judge  in  order  to 
penetrate  still  farther  into  it 

As  to  good-will,  we  either  gain  it  from  persons  connected  with  the  cause,  or 
have  it  from  the  cause  itself.  But  in  respect  to  persons,  regard  is  not  to  be  had  to 
three  only  (as  most  rhetoricians  have  supposed},  the  prosecutor,  the  defendant,  and 
the  judge;  for  the  exordium  sometimes  takes  its  complexion  from  the  character  of 
the  [deader;  and  though  he  speaks  sparingly  and  modestly  concerning  himself,  yet, 
if  he  be  deemed  a  good  man,  much  influence.  In  reference  to  the  whole  cause,  may 
depend  on  that  consideration ;  for  he  will  then  be  thought  to  bring  to  the  support 
of  his  party  not  merely  the  zeal  of  an  advocate,  but  almost  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness. Let  him  be  regarded  as  coming  to  plead,  therefore,  from  being  induced  by 
obligations  of  kindred  or  friendship,  or  above  all.  If  it  be  possible,  by  respect  for 
his  country,  or  for  some  strong  considerations  of  precedent.    This,  without  doubt 
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te  still  mora  to  be  obeerved  by  the  parties  themselves,  so  that  they  may  seem  to 
go  to  Uw  from  some  important  and  honorable  motive,  or  even  from  necessity. 

Bat  as  the  authority  of  the  speaker  becomes  thos  of  the  highest  efBcacy,  if,  in 
his  undertakiDg  the  business,  all  suspicion  of  meanness,  or  hatred,  or  ambition,  be 
far  removed  from  him,  so  it  is  a  sort  of  tacit  commendation  to  him,  if  he  rapresents 
himself  as  weak,  and  inferior  in  ability  to  those  acting  gainst  him,  a  practice  which 
b  adopted  in  most  of  the  exordia  of  Messala.  For  there  is  a  natural  feeling  in  be- 
half cf  those  oppressed;  and  a  conscientious  judge  most  willingly  listens  to  an 
advocate  whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  aiqr  design  to  draw  him  from  justice.  Hence 
arose  that  dissembling  of  the  speakers  of  antiquity  to  conceal  their  eloquence,  so 
extremely  different  from  the  ostentation  of  our  times. 

We  must  also  take  care  not  to  appear  insolent,  malignant,  overbearing,  or  re- 
proachful towards  any  man  or  body  of  men,  especially  such  as  cannot  be  wounded 
without  exciting  an  unfavorable  feeling  in  the  judge.  That  notliing  should  be  said 
against  the  judge  himself,  not  only  openly,  but  nothing  even  that  can  be  under- 
stood as  averse  to  him,  it  would  be  foolish  in  me  to  advise.  If  such  things  did  not 
sometimes  take  place. 

The  character  of  the  advocate  for  the  c^ipOHite  party  may  sometimes  afford  ns  matter 
for  an  exordium;  if  we  speak  of  him  sometimes  with  honor,  making  it  appear  that  we 
fear  his  eloquence  and  influence,  so  as  to  render  them  objects  of  suspidon  to  the 
judge;  or  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  with  contempt,  as  Aslnius  PoUlo,  in  plead- 
ing for  the  heirs  of  Urbinla,  enumerates  the  chi^ce  of  Labienus  as  advocate  for 
tlie  opposite  party  among  the  proo&  of  the  badness  at  their  cause.  Cornelius  Cel- 
sos  denies  that  such  remarks  constitute  exordia,  as  having  no  relation  to  the  cause; 
I,  however,  am  led  to  form  a  contraiy  opinion,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  authors,  but  because  I  consider,  for  my  own  part,  that  whatever  relates 
to  the  pleader  at  the  cause  relates  to  the  cause  itself;  siuce  It  is  but  natural  ttiat 
judges  should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  thoee  whom  tliey  are  more  inclined  to 
hear. 

As  to  the  character  ol  the  prosecutor,  it  may  be  treated  in  various  ways;  some- 
times his  worth  may  be  asserted,  sometimes  his  weakness  commended  to  notice. 
Sometimes  a  statement  of  his  merits  may  be  proper,  when  a  pleader  may  speak 
with  less  reserve  in  praise  of  another's  worth  than  be  would  in  that  of  his  own. 
Sex,  age.  condition,  are  of  great  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  women,  old  men.  or 
wards,  when  they  plead  In  the  character  of  wives,  parents,  or  children.  Commisera- 
tion alone,  indeed,  has  effect  oven  upon  a  right-minded  judge.  But  such  matters  are 
to  be  lightly  touched,  and  not  exhausted,  in  an  exordium. 

The  character  of  the  adversary  is  commonly  attacked  with  references  to  topics 
of  a  similar  nature,  but  directed  against  him;  for  on  the  powerful  envy  must  be 
shown  to  attend,  on  the  mean  and  abject,  contempt;  on  the  base  and  crimimtl, 
hatred;  three  qualities  that  have  great  power  In  alienating  the  favor  of  the  judges. 
Not  Is  it  enough  merely  to  state  sucb  particulars  (for  this  is  in  the  power  even  of 
the  Ignocant).  but  most  of  them  must  be  magnified  or  extenuated,  as  may  be  ex- 
pedient; for  to  give  effect  to  them  is  the  business  of  ttie  orator;  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  them  may  be  inherent  in  the  cause  itself. 

The  favor  td  the  judge  we  shall  conciliate,  not  merely  by  offering  him  praise 
(which  ou^t,  indeed,  to  be  given  with  moderation,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered 
at  the  same  time  that  the  privilege  of  offering  it  is  common  to  both  parties),  but 
by  turning  his  praises  to  the  advantage  of  our  cause,  appealing,  in  behalf  of  the 
noble  to  his  dignified  station,  in  behalf  of  the  humble  to  his  justice,  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  to  his  pity,  in  behalf  of  the  injured  to  his  severity;  and  using  simi- 
lar appeals  in  other  cases.     I  should  wish  also,  if  possible,  to  know  the  character 
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of  tbe  judge,  for,  according  as  it  may  be  violent,  gentle,  obliging,  grave,  anstere, 
or  easy,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  his  feelings  subservient  to  our  cause  where  they 
fall  in  with  it,  and  to  6otteu  them  where  they  are  repngfnant  to  it. 

But  it  Bometimes  happens,  also,  that  he  who  sits  as  judge  is  either  our  enemy 
or  the  friend  of  our  opponent,  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  claim  the  attention  of 
both  sides,  but  more  particularly,  perhaps,  of  that  to  which  the  jndge  seems  to  in* 
dine-  For  there  is  sometimes,  in  unprincipled  judges,  a  foolish  propendty  to  give 
sentence  f^^ainst  their  friends,  or  in  favor  cf  parties  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity, 
and  to  act  unjnstly  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be  unjust. 

Some  have  been  judges,  too.  In  their  own  causes.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  the 
books  of  observations  published  by  Septlmins,  that  Ctcero  was  ei^faged  in  a  cause 
of  that  nature;  and  I  myself  pleaded  the  canse  of  Queen  Berenice  before  that 
queen  herself.  In  this  case  the  mode  of  procedure  is  similar  to  that  in  those 
which  I  have  just  mentioned;  for  he  who  pleads  in  opposition  to  the  judge  exag- 
gerates the  confidence  of  his  client,  and  he  who  pleads  in  his  favor  expresses  apa 
prehension  of  feelings  of  delicacy  on  his  part.  Opinions,  moreover,  such  as  the  jndge 
may  appear  to  have  brought  with  him  in  favor  of  either  party  are  to  be  over- 
thrown or  established.  Pear  Is  sometimes  to  be  removed  from  the  mind  ctf  the 
jndge;  as  Cicero,  in  bis  speech  for  Mllo,  strove  to  convince  the  judges  that  they 
were  not  to  think  the  arms  of  Fompey  arrayed  against 'tbero ;  and  sometimes  to 
be  held  out  to  them,  as  Cicero  acted  in  his  pleadings  against  Verree.    .    .    . 

If  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself  aSord  ns  topics  for  conciliating  the  judge,  it 
will  be  {HVper,  above  all,  that  such  of  them  be  selected  for  introduction  into  the 
exordium  as  may  appear  most  favorable  to  our  object  On  this  head  Virginins  is 
in  error,  for  he  says  Theodoma  is  of  opinion  that  from  every  question  in  the  cause 
some  thought  may  be  selected  for  the  exordium.  Theodorns  does  not  say  this,  but 
merely  that  the  judg^e  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  most  Important  points;  a  precept  in 
which  there  would  be  nothing  objectionable,  if  it  did  not  enjoin  that  as  a  general 
rule  which  every  pleading  does  not  admit,  and  which  every  canse  does  not  require. 
For  when  we  rise  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  proeecntor,  while  it  is  still 
unknown  to  the  judge,  how  shall  we  bring  forward  thoughts  from  every  question 
in  it?  Surely  the  subject  must  previously  be  stated.  Let  us  admit  that  some 
questions  may  then  be  brought  forward  ( for  so  the  form  of  our  pleading  some- 
times requires),  but  must  we,  therefore,  bring  forward  all  the  most  important  ones, 
that  is,  the  whole  canse  ?  If  so,  the  statement  of  facts  will  be  dispatched  in  the  ex- 
ordium. Or  if,  as  frequently  happens,  the  cause  is  somewhat  difficult,  should  we  not  try 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  judge  in  other  parts  of  the  pleadings,  and  not  present 
the  bare  roughness  of  every  point  to  his  mind  before  we  have  attempted  to  incline 
it  in  onr  favor?  If  such  matters  were  always  rightly  managed  at  the  opening  of 
a  speech,  there  would  be  no  need  cf  any  formal  exordium.  At  times.  SGCoxdingly, 
some  particulars,  which  may  be  of  great  effect  In  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  judge, 
may  be  previously  Introduced,  and  not  without  advantage,  in  tbe  commencement. 

What  points,  again,  are  likely  to  gain  us  favor  in  causes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  enumerate;  for  they  will  be  manifest  to  the  pleader,  when  he  understands 
the  naturo  of  a  cause;  and  all  particulars,  in  so  great  a  variety  of  suits,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  specified.  But  as  it  is  for  the  service  of  a  cause  to  discover  and  amplify 
its  favorable  points,  so  it  is  expedient  to  refute,  or  at  least  to  extenuate,  whatever 
is  prejudicial  to  IL  Compassion  may  also  spring  from  the  nature  of  our  cause.  If 
we  have  suffered,  or  are  likely  to  sufiEer,  any  severe  misfortune. 

Nor  am  I  inclined,  as  some  are,  to  think  that  an  exordium  differs  from  a  per- 
oration only  in  this  respect,  that  in  a  peroration  is  narrated  what  has  gone  before, 
and  in  an  exordium  is  set  forth  what  is  to  come.     The  difference  rather  lies  in  this. 
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that  in  the  iiitrcfdactkrn  tbe  klod  feelings  of  the  judge  sbonld  be  toncbed,  but  caa- 
tloasljr  and  modestly;  while  in  the  peroration  we  may  give  foil  scope  to  the  pa- 
thetic, we  may  attribute  fictitlons  speeches  to  onr  characters,  and  evoke  tbe  dead 
and  prodnce  their  children;  attempts  which  are  not  made  in  exordia. 

But  as  to  those  feelings  of  pity,  which  I  mentioned  above,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  ezdte  them  in  onr  favor  in  the  exordimn,  but  to  torn  away  tbe  effect  of 
them  from  onr  opponent;  and  as  it  is  for  our  advantage  that  our  lot  should  be 
thoaght  likely  to  be  deplorable  if  we  should  be  defeated,  so  is  it  that  the  pride  of 
oar  adversary  shonld  be  appr^ended  as  likely  to  be  overbearing  if  he  should  con- 

Bnt  exordia  are  often  taken  from  matters  which  are  not  properly  concerns  of 
our  clients  or  their  tenses,  but  which  yet  iu  some  way  relate  to  both  of  them.  With 
the  persons  of  onr  clients  are  connected  not  only  their  wives  and  children,  to  whom 
I  have  previously  alluded,  but  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  sometimes  countries 
and  cities,  and  whatever  else  may  be  injured  by  the  failnre  of  those  whom  we  are 
defending.  To  the  canse,  among  external  circumstances,  may  be  referred  the  occa- 
sion, from  which  is  derived  tbe  exordium  in  behalf  of  Ccelius:  the  place,  from  which 
is  taken  that  in  belialf  (rf  Deiotarus;  the  appearance  of  things,  whence  that  in  behalf 
of  Milo;  public  opinion,  whence  that  against  Verrea;  and  in  short,  that  I  may  not 
specify  everything,  the  report  respecting  the  trial,  the  expectation  of  the  pe<q>le; 
for,  tboDgh  none  of  these  things  form  port  of  the  cause,  they  yet  have  a  connection 
with  the  cause.  Tbeophrastus  adds  that  an  exordium  may  be  derived  from  the 
form  of  the  pleading,  as  that  of  Demosthenes  for  Ctesiphon  appears  to  be,  when 
he  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  speak  as  he  himself  may  think  most  proper,  rather  than 
according  to  the  mode  which  the  prosecutor  has  laid  down  in  his  charge. 


SECOND  PART  OF  A  SPEECH— THE  STATEMENT  OP  PACTS 

IT  IS  most  natural,  and  ought  to  be  most  usual,  that  when  the  judge  has  been 
prepared  by  the  methods  which  have  been  noticed  above,  the  matter  on  which 

he  is  to  give  judgment  should  be  stated  to  blm.  This  Is  the  narrative,  or 
statement  of  tbe  case ;  but,  In  touching  upon  it,  I  shall  purposely  pass  over  the  too 
subtle  distinctions  of  those  who  make  several  kinds  of  statements.    .     .    . 

A  statement  oC  a  case  Is  an  account  of  a  thing  done,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  done;  which  account  is  adapted  to  persuade;  or,  as  ApcAlodorus  defines  it,  «  a 
narrative  to  inform  the  auditor  what  the  matter  in  question  is."  Most  writers,  and 
eq>eclal1y  those  who  aiv  <rf  the  school  of  Isocrates,  direct  that  it  should  be  lucid, 
brief,  and  probable^  It  Is  of  no  consequence  If,  instead  of  lucid,  we  say  peispicn- 
ous.  or,  instead  of  probable,  credible,  or  apparently  deserving  of  belief.  Of  this  speci- 
fication I  approve ;  though  Aristotle  differs  from  Isocrates  In  one  particular,  as  he 
ridicules  the  direction  about  brevity,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that  a  stato' 
ment  should  be  long  or  short,  and  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  filing  on  a 
just  medium.  As  to  the  followers  of  Theodorus,  they  recognize  only  the  last  qual- 
ity, saying  tliat  it  Is  not  always  proper  to  state  briefly  or  lucidly.  On  this  ac- 
Goont  I  must  the  more  carefully  distinguish  the  various  peculiarities  of  statements. 
in  order  to  show  on  what   occasions  each  quality  is  most  deurable. 

A  statement,  then,  is  either  wholly  in  onr  own  favor,  wholly  in  that  of  our  op- 
ponent, or  a  mixture  of  both.  If  it  be  wholly  in  our  own  favor,  we  may  be  con- 
tent with  the  three  qualities  of  which  the  effect  is  that  the  judge  more  readUy 
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tuderatatids,  remembera,  and  believes.  Nor  let  any  one  think  me  to  blame  for 
remarking  that  the  statement  which  is  wholly  in  onr  favor  ought  to  be  made  prob- 
aUe,  though  It  be  true;  for  there  are  many  nairatives  tme  which  are  not  probable, 
And  many  probable  which  are  not  true.  We  must  therefore  take  no  less  pains 
that  the  judge  may  believe  what  we  say  truly  than  what  we  Invent  The  quali* 
ties,  Indeed,  which  I  have  just  enumerated  are  meritorious  in  other  parts  of  our 
speech;  for  through  our  whole  pleading  we  should  avoid  obscurity;  a  certain  snc- 
cinctneu  in  what  we  say  should  be  everywhere  observed;  and  all  that  is  advanced 
ought  to  be  credible.  But  these  qualities  are  most  of  all  to  be  studied  in  that 
part  which  gives  the  first  infonnation  to  the  judge;  for  if,  in  that  part,  he  happens 
not  to  understand,  not  to  remember,  or  not  to  believe,  we  shall  exert  onrselvea  to 
ao  purpose  in  the  sequel. 

The  statement,  however,  will  be  dear  and  perspicuous,  if  it  be  expressed,  first 
«f  an.  in  |ut)per  and  significant  words,  not  mean,  nor  far  sought,  nor  at  variance 
with  common  use,  and  if  it  give  a  lucid  account,  also,  as  to  circumstances,  persons, 
occasions,  places,  and  motives,  and  be  delivered,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  judge  may  without  difficulty  comprehend  what  is  said.  This  excellence  Is 
•wholly  disregarded  by  moat  speakers,  who,  prepared  for  the  sbottts  of  a  multitude, 
whether  suborned  for  the  porpose  or  collected  by  chance,  cannot  endmv  the  aUence 
«f  an  attentive  anditory,  and  do  not  think  themselves  eloquent  unless  they  shake 
the  whole  court  with  noise  and  vociferation;  they  consider  that  to  state  a  matter 
calmly  belongs  only  to  evary-day  conversation,  and  is  in  the  power  of  even  the 
most  tllltarate,  while,  in  truth,  it  Is  uncertain  whether  they  will  not  or  cannot  per- 
form that  of  which  they  express  such  eaqr  contempt  Fix  If  they  try  every  depart- 
ment of  eloquence,  they  will  find  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  say  what  every  one, 
when  he  has  heard  it,  thinks  that  he  himsdf  would  have  said;  and  for  this  reason, 
tiiat  be  does  not  contempUte  it  as  said  with  ability,  but  with  truth;  but  it  is  when 
«n  orator  is  thonght  to  speak  truth  that  he  speaks  best  But  now,  as  if  they  had 
found  a  wide  field  for  themselves  in  their  statement  they  assume  an  extravagant 
tone  of  vdce  in  this  part  of  their  speech,  throw  back  their  heads,  strike  their  elbows 
against  their  ddes,  and  revel  in  every  sort  of  combination  of  thoughts  and  words ; 
while  (what  is  monstrous!)  their  delivery  pleases,  and  their  cause  is  not  understood- 
But  let  me  put  an  end  to  these  animadversions,  lest  I  should  gain  less  favor  by  pre- 
scribing what  is  right  than  ill-will  by  censuring  what  is  wrong. 

Our  statement  will  be  sufficiently  concise,  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  commence 
the  exposition  of  the  case  at  the  pdnt  where  it  begins  to  concern  the  judge;  next, 
if  we  say  nothing  foreign  to  the  cause;  and.  lastly,  if  we  retrench  everything  of 
which  the  absence  will  deduct  nothing  from  the  knowledge  of  the  judge  or  the 
advantage  of  our  client  For  there  is  often  a  brevity  in  parts,  which,  nevertheless, 
leaves  the  whole  very  long;  as,  "I  came  to  the  harbor;  I  beheld  a  vessel;  I  asked 
for  how  much  it  would  take  me;  I  agreed  about  the  price;  I  went  on  board;  the 
anchor  was  weighed;  we  loosed  onr  cable,  and  set  saU."  Here  none  of  the  phrases 
<an  be  expressed  with  greater  brevity;  yet  It  would  be  sufficient  to  say,  "I  set  sail 
from  the  harbor'*;  and  whenever  the  event  sufficiently  indicates  what  has  preceded 
It,  we  ought  to  be  content  with  expressing  that  from  which  the  rest  is  understood. 
As  I  can  easily  say,  therefore,  "I  have  a  grown-up  son,"  it  is  quite  superfluous  for 
me  to  indulge  in  circumlocution  and  say,  *  Being  desirous  <£  having  children,  I  mar- 
ried a  wife,  I  had  a  son  bom  to  me,  I  reared  him,  and  have  brought  him  up  to 
full  age."  Some  ui  the  Greek  writers,  accordingly,  have  distinguished  a  concise 
exposition,  MrvToiim,  from  a  brief  one,  the  first  being  free  from  everything  superflu- 
ons,  while  the  other  may  possibly  wont  something  that  is  necessary.     For  myself. 
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I  make  brevity  consist,  not  in  saying  leas,  but  in  not  saying  more,  tlian  is  lietes-  '•'  • 
ssry;  for  as  to  repetitioDS,  which  same  writers  on  rhetoric  desii^  tp-.bo  ayoi^pl-&l,- :-  ;  •  _■_ 
a  statement  of  facts,  I  say  nothing  about  them,  since  sacb  faolts  ore  id  lie  Shtiitned'  -    ■  -  -''' 
for  other  reasons  than  that  of  observing  brevity. 


DIGRESSIONS  IN  SPEAKING 

IN  THE  order  of  things  the  confirmation  follows  the  statement;  for  we  most  prove 
what  we  stated  only  that  it  might  be  proved.  But  before  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
ttiis  part,  I  must  make  a  few  observations  on  the  opinions  of  certain  rhetor^ 

It  is  tlie  custom  of  most  speakers,  iriien  the  order  of  foots  is  set  forth,  to  make 
a  digression  to  some  pleasing  and  attractive  moral  t<q>ic  so  as  to  secure  as  miuh 
fsvcnble  attention  as  possible  from  the  audience.  This  practice  bad  Its  rise  in 
the  declamatory  ostentation  of  the  schools,  and  passed  from  thence  into  the  Coram, 
after  causes  began  to  be  pleaded  not  to  benefit  the  parties  going  to  law,  but  to 
eoaUe  the  advocates  to  make  a  display;  from  apprehension,  I  suppose,  that  if  the 
■tuhbomnees  bf  argnment  should  immediately  follow  the  dry  conciseness  of  narra- 
tive (sncb  as  is  often  necessary),  and  the  gratification  of  eloquent  diction  should 
be  too  kmg  withheld,  their  whole  oration  woold  appear  cold  and  repulsive.  To 
this  custom  there  is  this  objection,  that  the  ^teakers  indulge  in  it  without  making 
dne  distinction  of  causes,  and  what  partkmlar  causes  require,  but  as  if  such  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  were  always  expedient  or  even  necessary;  and  in  conseqnence 
they  force  into  their  digression  matters  taken  from  other  parts  to  which  they  profv 
erty  belong;  so  that  many  things  most  either  be  said  over  again,  or,  as  they  have 
been  said  in  a  place  to  which  they  bad  no  right,  caimot  be  said  In  thdr  own.  I 
admit,  however,  that  this  sort  of  excursion  may  be  advantageously  introduced,  not 
only  after  the  statement  of  the  case,  but  after  the  different  qoesttona  in  it,  altogether 
or  sometimes  severally,  when  the  subject  requires  or  at  least  permits  It;  and  I 
think  that  a  speech  is  by  such  means  greatly  set  off  and  embellished;  provided 
that  the  dissertation  aptly  follows  and  adheres  to  what  precedes,  and  is  not  forced 
in  like  a  wedge,  separating  what  was  natnraDy  united.  For  no  part  <d  a  speech 
oog^t  to  "be  more  closely  attached  to  any  other  part  than  the  proof  is  to  the  state- 
ment; unless,  indeed,  the  digression  be  intended  either  as  the  end  of  the  statement 
or  as  the  beginning  of  the  proof.  There  will,  therefore,  sometimes  be  room  for  It; 
for  instance,  if  our  statement,  towards  the  conclusion,  contains  something  very  hei- 
nous, we  may  enlarge  upon  it.  as  if  our  indignation,  like  our  breath,  must  necessarily 
have  vent  This,  however,  ought  to  be  done  only  when  the  matter  does  not  ad- 
mit ot  doubt;  else  it  is  of  more  importance  to  make  your  charge  true  than  atrocious; 
because  the  enormity  of  an  accusation  is  in  favor  of  the  aceuEed  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains unproved,  for  belief  in  the  commis^on  of  a  heinous  crime  is  extremely 
difficult  A  digression  may  also  be  made  with  advantage,  if,  for  example,  when 
you  have  spoken  d  services  rendered  to  the  opposite  party,  yon  proceed  to  inveigh 
against  ingratitude;  or  if,  when  yon  have  set  forth  a  variety  of  charges  In  your 
statement,  you  show  how  much  danger  in  consequence  threatens  yourself.  But 
an  these  must  be  signified  briefly;  for  the  judge,  when  he  has  learned  the  order  of 
the  facts,  is  impatient  for  the  proof  of  them,  and  desires  as  soon  as  possible  to 
settle. his  opinion.  You  must  be  cautious,  also,  that  your  expodtiMi  of  the  case 
he  not  forgotten,  through  the  attention  of  the  judge  bebig  turned  to  something  else, 
or  fatigued  with  useless  d^y. 
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TBEKx  are  some  writers  who  place  the  proposition  aft«r  the  statement  of  facts, 
aB  a  dirision  oi  a  speech  on  any  matter  for  judgment  To  this  notion  I  have 
already  T«plied.  In  my  opinion  the  commencement  ot  any  proof  is  a  propo- 
sition, which  may  be  advanced  not  only  in  stating  the  principal  qnestlan,  but 
sometimes  even  to  introduce  particolar  arj^oments.    .    .     . 

Prc^Kieitions  are  single,  double,  ot  complex;  a  distinction  which  results  from 
more  than  one  cause;  for  several  charges  may  be  combined,  as  when  Socrates  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  youth  and  introducing  new  superatitions ;  or  one  charge 
may  be  established  by  several  proo&,  as  when  it  was  alleged  against  ^schinee 
that  be  had  acted  dishonestly  in  his  embassy,  because  he  had  spoken  falsely;  be- 
cause he  bad  done  nothing  in  conformity  with  the  directions  given  him;  becanse  he 
had  tarried;  becanse  he  had  accepted  presents.  The  defense  may  also  contain 
several  propositions;  as,  in  an  action  to  recover  a  debt  it  may  be  said,  Yon  have  no 
tight  to  demand  it,  for  it  was  not  In  yonr  power  to  become  an  agent ;  nor  bad  be,  in 
whose  name  you  act,  a  right  to  have  an  agent;  nor  are  you  tbe  heir  of  him  from 
whom  I  am  said  to  have  borrowed;  nor  was  I  Indebted  to  him.  Snch  examplea 
may  be  multiplied  at  pleasure;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  that  such  ia 
tbe  case.  If  these  allegations  are  stated  singly,  with  proofs  subjoined,  they  are  so 
many  distinct  propositions;  if  they  ore  combined,  they  come  under  the  head  of  par> 
tltion. 

A  proposition  Is  sometimes,  also,  entirety  bare,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  con- 
jectural causes:  I  accuse  of  murder;  I  charge  with  tbeft;  sametimes  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  reason, — as,  Caius  ComeHns  has  been  guilty  <rf  treaaoo  against  tbe 
dignity  of  tbe  tribunate,  for  he  himself,  when  tribune  c£  the  people,  read  his  own 
law  before  the  public  assembly.  Tbe  proposlUon  which  we  bring  forward,  too.  Is 
sometimes  our  own, — as,  I  accuse  this  man  of  adultery;  sometimes  that  of  our  ad- 
versary.—as,  Tbe  charge  against  me  is  that  at  adultery;  sometimes  affecting  both 
parties,—  as,  The  question  between  my  <^>ponent  and  me  ia,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
nearer  of  kin  to  a  person  who  has  died  intestate.  Sometimes,  moreover,  we  may 
couple  oppcBit«  propositions,— as,  I  say  thus,  my  adversary  thus.    .    .    . 

Partition  is  the  enumeratlan,  according  to  their  order,  of  our  own  propositions, 
or  those  of  our  adversary,  or  both;  an  ennmeratlon  wbich  some  think  that  we 
should  always  make,  because,  by  its  aid,  tbe  cause  is  rendered  cleai«r,  and  the  judge 
more  observant  and  attentive.  If  he  knows  exactly  on  what  point  we  are  speaking, 
and  on  what  points  we  intend  to  speak  afterwards.  Some,  on  tbe  other  hand,  think 
it  dangerous  to  a  speaker,  for  two  reasons:  that  some  things,  on  which  we  promise 
to  speak,  may  eac^ie  our  memory,  and  others,  which  we  may  have  omitted  in  our 
specification,, may  occur  to  us;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  can  happen  except  to  one 
wbo  is  utterly  deficient  In  ability,  or  one  who  brings  to  his  pleading  nothii^  set- 
tled or  premeditated.  Otherwise,  what  method  is  so  plain  and  dear  as  that  of  a 
fHvper  division  of  our  matter  ?  for  it  follows  nature  as  a  guide,  so  as  to  be  the 
greatest  aid  to  tbe  memory,  to  prevent  us  from  straying  from  our  proposed  course 
in  speaking.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  those  who  think  that  our  partition 
should  not  exceed  three  propositions,  E>oubtless.  If  it  be  too  mnltlforiouB,  It  wQl 
escape  the  recollection  of  the  judge,  and  perplex  bis  attention;  but  it  la  not  to  be 
confined,  as  by  a  law,  ia  this  or  that  number,  when  a  cause  may  poealbly  require 
more. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  not  always  adopt  a  partition;  first, 
because  most  observatlona  please  better  when  tbey  appear  to  be  conceived  an  tbe 
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mofnest,  and  not  to  be  bron^^t  from  home,  but  to  spring  from  the  aubject  itself 
u  we  are  diKosslng  it;  (md  hence  the  common  expTeaaions,  I  had  almoet  for- 
gatUat,  It  had  escaped  me,  Yoa  aptly  remind  me,  are  by  no  means  ill  received. 
If  jtta  lay  down  yoar  course  of  proof  befarehand,  all  pleasure  of  novelty  is  cut 
off  from  the  sequel  of  your  speech.  Sometimes,  too,  the  jndgv  must  be  misled, 
and  wrought  upon  by  various  artifices,  that  he  may  suppose  something  else  to  be 
intended  than  what  is  really  our  object  A  proposition  is  sometimes  startling, 
and  a  judge,  if  he  sees  It  prematurely,  dreads  it  as  a  patient  dreads  the  surgeon's 
instrument  before  an  operation  is  performed ;  but  if,  without  any  proposition  being 
advanced  bef<M«hand,  oar  observadons  come  upon  him  when  oS  his  guard,  and 
penetrate  his  mind,  without  any  warning,  when  wrapt  up,  as  it  were,  in  itself,  they 
will  make  h'"i  believe  that  which  he  would  have  distrusted  if  we  had  advanced 
it  at  fiiA  Occasionally,  too,  we  should  avoid  not  only  the  distinction  of  ques- 
tions, but  the  ^mention  of  them  altogether;  the  judge  should  have  his  feelings 
strongly  moved,  and  his  attention  diverted;  for  to  instruct  is  not  the  only  duty  of 
an  orator;  the  power  of  eloquence  is  best  shown  In  producing  excitement.  But 
to  such  aa  effect  that  minute  carefulness  In  division,  scrupulously  separated  into 
parts,  at  a  time  when  we  should  endeavor  to  deprive  the  judge  of  the  power  of 
deciding  against  us,  is  directly  oppoaeA.  Are  not  argxunents,  also,  that  are  Ught 
and  weak  when  detached,  often  of  great  force  in  a  body  ?  Such  arguments,  accord- 
ingly, should  rather  be  collected  In  a  mass,  and  we  should  make  a  sally  with  them, 
as  It  were,  upon  the  judge ;  an  expedient  which  should  rarely,  however,  be  adopted, 
and  only  in  case  of  necessity,  when  reasoning  fcHves  us  to  that  which  seems  coi^ 
trary  to  reasonii^.  In  addition.  It  Is  to  be  considered  that  there  is,  in  every  divi- 
sion of  a  case,  some  one  point  of  more  Importance  than  the  rest,  and  when  the 
judge  has  become  acquainted  with  it,  be  is  apt  to  disdain  other  points  as  requir- 
ing  no  notice.  Consequently,  if  more  charges  than  one  are  to  be  established  or 
overthrown,  a  partition  is  both  advantageous  and  agreeable,  in  order  that  what 
we  have  to  say  on  each  head  may  distinctly  be  shown;  but  if  we  have  to  combat 
one  charge  by  various  arguments  it  is  needless.     .    .    . 

The  proposition  of  a  cause,  whether  divided  or  single,  ought,  whenever  it  can 
be  introduced  with  advantage,  to  be,  above  all,  plain  and  clear  (tor  what  can  be 
more  disgraeefnl  than  to  make  fhat  obscure  which  is  adopted  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  other  parts  may  not  be  obscure  7)  and  It  should  also  be  brief,  and  not 
knded  even  with  a  single  useless  word ;  for  we  roust  remember  that  we  have  not  to 
■how  what  WG  are  saying,  but  what  we  are  going  to  say.  We  must  be  catttlooa, 
too,  that  nothing  may  be  deficient  In  it,  and  nothing  redundant.  The  most  fre- 
qoent  cause  of  redundancy  is,  when  we  divide  into  species  what  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  divide  into  genera ;  or  when,  after  mentioning  the  genus,  we  add  species  to 
It.  as  if  we  shoold  speak  of  virtue,  justice,  temperance,  when  justice  and  temper-  • 
ance  are  but  species  of  virtue. 

The  first  step  in  partition  Is  to  distinguish  what  is  admitted  and  what  is  dis- 
puted. Next,  in  regard  to  what  Is  admitted,  to  distinguish  what  our  adversary 
admits,  and  what  we  admit;  and.  in  respect  to  iriiat  is  disputed,  to  specify  what  our 
in^csltlons  are,  and  what  those  of  our  opponent  But  what  la  most  culpable  Is 
not  to  treat  of  your  several  pcdnts  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  arranged  them. 


Aa  an  argument  in  a  process  <tf  reasoning  affording  a  proof,  by  which  one  thing  is 
gathered  from  another,  and  which  establishes  what  is  doubtful  by  reference  to  what 
Is  cerUin.  there  must  assuredly  be  something  in  a  cause  that  does  not  reqnhe  procf ; 
for  unless  there  be  something  which  is  true,  or  which  aiqwais  true,  and  from  which 
■opport  may  be  gained  for  what  is  doubtful,  there  will  be  no  ground  on  which  we 
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cui  prov«  snjrthlng.  As  certainties,  occordiog'ly,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  what 
is  perceived  by  the  senses,  as  what  we  see,  what  we  hear,  as  signs  or  lndicatk>iis ; 
next,  what  is  admitted  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  as  that  there  are  gods, 
and  that  respect  Is  to  be  paid  to  parents;  also,  what  is  established  by  the  laws,  or 
what  is  passed  into  general  usage,  with  the  concurrence,  if  not  of  the  whole  world, 
at  least  of  that  community  or  people  among  whom  we  have  to  plead,  as  indeed,  in 
what  is  called  legal  right,  most  points  are  settled,  not  by  positive  laws,  but  by 
Gommon  cnatom;  and,  lastly,  whatever  is  agreed  between  the  two  parties,  whatever 
is  proved,  <x  whatever  onr  adversary  doea  not  dispnte. 

Let  OS  DOW  examine  the  places  of  arguments;  althot^h,  indeed,  the  topics  ot 
which  I  have  pr«viouBly  spoken  are  regarded  aa  places  ot  argument  by  some  rhetori- 
cians. By  idaces,  let  me  observe,  I  mean,  not  common  places,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  generally  nnderstood,  in  reference  to  luxury,  adultery,  or  such  subjects; 
bat  the  seats  of  arguments,  in  which  they  lie  concealed,  and  from  which  they  must 
be  drawn  forth.  For  as  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  not  prodoced  la  all  coontries,  and  aa 
you  will  be  unable  to  find  a  bird  or  a  beast,  if  yon  are  Ignorant  where  it  is  usually 
produced  or  makes  Its  abode,  and  as,  among  the  several  kinds  (tf  fishes,  some  delight 
In  a  smooth  and  others  in  a  rocky  bottom  of  the  water,  while  particular  sorts  are 
confined  to  particular  regions  or  coasts,  and  you  conld  not  attract  the  ellops  or  the 
scams  to  our  shores,  so  every  kind  of  argument  is  not  to  be  got  from  every  place, 
and  is  consequently  not  everywhere  to  be  sought;  otherwise  there  would  be  much 
wandering  abont,  and.  after  enduring  the  utmost  labor,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
find,  unless  by  chance,  that  for  which  we  should  seek  without  method.  But  if  we 
ascertain  where  particular  arguments  offer  themselves,  we  shall,  when  we  come  to 
the  place  where  they  lie,  easily  discern  what  Is  In  tt. 


HOW  TO  CLOSE  A  SPEECH— THE  PERORATION 

THBrepetitlon  and  summing  upof  heads,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks 'avaw^aAakiinr, 
and  by  some  of  the  Latins  « enumeration,'*  is  intended  both  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  the  judge,  to  set  the  whole  cause  at  once  before  his  view,  and  to  en- 
force such  arguments  in  a  body  as  had  produced  an  insufficient  effect  in  detail.  In 
this  part  (rf  our  speech,  what  we  repeat  ought  to  be  repeated  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  we  must,  as  is  intimated  by  the  Greek  term,  run  over  only  the  principal  heads ; 
for,  if  we  dwell  upon  them,  the  result  will  be,  not  a  recapitulation,  but  a  sort  of 
seoood  speech.  What  we  may  think  necessary  to  recapitulate,  must  be  put  forward 
with  some  emphasis,  enlivened  by  suitable  remarks,  aud  varied  with  different  fig- 
ures, for  nothing  Is  more  ofFanslve  than  mere  straightforward  repetition,  as  if  the 
speaker  distrusted  the  judge's  memory.  The  figures  which  we  may  employ  are  in- 
numerable ;  and  Cicero  affords  ns  an  excellent  example  in  his  pleading  against  Ver- 

A  feelii^  of  the  judge  in  our  favor  is  sought  bat  modestly  at  the  oommence- 
ment,  when  It  is  sufficient  that  It  be  just  admitted,  and  when  the  whole  speech  is 
before  us;  but  in  the  peroration  we  have  to  mark  with  wb&t  sort  of  feeling  the 
judge  will  proceed  to  consider  his  sentence,  as  we  have  then  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  no  place  is  left  us  for  which  we  can  reserve  further  arguments.  It  Is  therefore 
common  to  each  party  to  endeavor  to  attract  the  favor  of  the  jodge  towards  him- 
self, to  withdraw  It  from  his  adversary,  to  excite  the  feelings  and  to  compose  them; 
and  this  very  brief  admonition  may  be  given  to  both  parties,  that  a  pleader  should 
bring  the  whole  force  of  his  cause  before  his  view,  and,  when  he  has  noticed  what. 
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imoug  its  various  points,  is  likely,  or  may  be  mode  likely,  to  excite  disapprobation 
or  £avor,  dielike  or  pity,  should  dwell  on  Quae  particulars  by  whicb  he  himself,  if 
be  were  jndge,  wonld  be  most  impressed.  Bat  it  is  safer  for  me  to  consider  the 
parts  of  each  separately. 

Wbat  recommends  the  prosecutor  to  the  jiidg«,  I  have  already  noticed  in  th« 
precepts  which  I  have  given  for  the  exordium.  Some  particulars,  however,  which 
it  Is  sufficient  to  intimate  in  the  ctmunencement,  must  be  stated  more  fully  in  the 
condoskm,  especially  if  tlie  canse  be  ondertaken  against  a  violent,  odions,  or  dan- 
gerous character,  or  if  tlie  condemnation  ot  the  accused  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
jodges,  and  his  acquittal  a  disgrace  to  them.  Thus  Calvns  makes  an  admirable 
remark  in  his  speech  against  Vatinins:  *Yoa  know,  judges,  that  bribery  baa  been 
committed,  and  all  men  know  that  yon  know  it"  Cicero,  too,  In  Reading  against 
Vetres,  observes  that  *tbe  disrepute  which  bad  fallenion  the  conrts  might  be  effaced 
by  the  ctmdemnation  of  Verrea";  and  this  is  one  of  the  condllatory  modes  of  address 
to  whicb  I  have  before  aUuded.    .    .    . 

Onr  sapplications  for  pity  shonld  not  be  long;  as  it  ia  observed,  not  without 
rcMSon,  that  nothing  dries  sooner  than  tears.  For,  since  time  lessens  even  natural 
MTrows,  the  representation  of  sorrow,  which  we  produce  In  a  speech,  must  lose  Its 
effect  still  sooner;  and  If  we  are  prolix  in  It,  the  hearer,  wearied  with  tears,  will 
recover  his  tranquillity,  and  return  from  the  emotion  wliich  had  surprised  him,  to 
the  exercise  of  his  reason.  Let  us  not  allow  the  impressions* that  we  make,  there- 
fore, to  cool,  bnt,  when  we  have  raised  the  feelings  of  our  audience  to  the  utmost, 
let  us  quit  the  subject,  and  not  expect  that  any  person  will  long  bewail  the  misfm'- 
tnttea  of  another.  Not  only  In  other  parts  of  our  speech,  accordingly,  but  most  of 
all  in  this  part,  onr  eloquence  otight  gradually  to  rise;  Ua  whatever  does  not  add 
to  tliat  idiich  has  been  said,  seems  even  to  take  away  from  it,  and  the  feeling  which 
begins  to  snbside  soon  passes  away. 

We  may  excite  teais,  however,  not  only  t^  words,  but  by  acts;  and  benoe  it 
beomnes  a  practice  to  exhibit  persons  on  their  trial  In  a  squalid  and  pitiful  garb,  ac- 
companied with  their  children  and  parents;  hence,  too,  we  see  blood-stained  swords 
produced  by  accosers,  with  fractured  bones  extracted  &om  wounds,  and  garments 
spotted  with  blood;  we  behold  wounds  unbound,  and  scourged  backs  exposed  to 
view.  The  effect  of  such  exhibitions  is  generally  very  strong,  so  that  they  fix  the 
attention  of  the  spectatora  on  the  act  as  if  it  were  committed  before  their  eyes. 
Tbe  blood-stained  toga  of  Julins  Ca^sa^,  when  exhibited  in  tbe  forum,  excited  tbe 
pcpnbtce  of  Rome  almost  to  madness.  It  was  known  that  he  was  killed;  his  body 
was  even  stretched  mi  the  bier;  yet  his  robe,  drenched  In  blood,  excited  such  a  vivid 
idea  ^  the  crime,  that  CiBsar  seemed  not  to  have  been  assassinated,  but  to  be  sub- 
jected to  asaaasination  at  that  very  moment  But  I  woaM  not  fen-  that  reason  ap- 
prove ot  a  devfce  of  which  I  have  read,  and  which  I  have  myself  aeen  adopted,  a 
representation,  displayed  in  a  painting  or  on  a  curtain,  of  the  act  at  the  atrocity  of 
which  the  jndge  was  to  be  shocked.  For  how  conscious  must  a  pleader  be  trf  bis 
inefficiency,  who  thinks  that  a  dumb  picture  wHl  speak  better  for  him  than  his  own 
wordsl  Bnt  an  humble  garb,  and  wretched  appearance,  on  tbe  part  as  weQ  of  the 
accused  as  of  his  relatives,  has,  I  know,  been  of  much  effect;  and  I  am  aware  that 
entreaties  have  contributed  greaUy  to  save  accused  persons  from  death.  To  implore 
mercy  ot  the  judges,  therefore,  by  the  defendant's  dearest  objects  of  affection  (that 
it  to  lay.  If  he  has  children,  wife,  or  parents),  will  be  of  great  advantage,  as  well  as 
to  tnvolte  the  gods,  since  such  invocation  seems  to  proceed  from  a  clear  conscience. 
To  fan  prostrate,  abo,  and  embrace  tbe  knees  of  the  judge,  may  be  allowable  at  times. 
noless  the  character  of  the  accused,  and  fals  past  life  and  station,  dissuade  him  from 
neb  humiliation;  for  there  are  some  deeds  that  ought  to  be  defended  with  tbe  same 
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boldneOB  with  which  the;  w«re  committed.  But  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  defend' 
ant's  dignity,  with  such  caution  that  an  (tfensive  confidence  may  not  appear  in 
him.    .    .    . 

There  are  also  perorations  of  a  milder  sort,  in  which  we  seek  to  padfy  an  ad- 
venaiy,  if  his  character,  for  instance,  be  socb  that  respect  is  due  to  him,  or  in  which 
we  give  him  some  friendly  admonition,  and  exhort  him  to  concord;  a  kind  of  perora- 
tion that  was  admirably  managed  by  I^ssienus,  when  he  pleaded  the  canse  of  his 
wife  Domitia,  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  against  her  brother  ^nobarboa,  for,  after 
he  had  uilarged  on  their  relati<mship,  he  added  some  remaiks  on  their  fortmie,  of 
which  both  had  abundance,  saying:  "There  is  nothing  of  which  you  have  less  need 
than  that  about  which  you  are  contending.* 

Bnt  all  these  addresses  to  the  feelings,  though  they  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
a  place  only  in  the  exordium  and  the  peroration.  In  which,  indeed,  they  are  most  fre- 
quently introduced,  are  admissible  also  in  other  parts,  but  more  sparingly,  as  it  is 
from  them  that  the  decision  of  the  cause  most  be  chiefly  evolved ;  but  in  the  perora- 
tion, if  anywhere,  we  may  call  forth  all  tbe  resources  of  eloquence;  for  if  we  have 
treated  the  other  parts  successfully,  we  are  secure  o(  the  attention  of  tbe  judges  at 
the  conclusion;  where,  having  passed  the  rocks  and  shallows  on  our  voyage,  we  may 
expand  our  sails  in  safety;  and,  as  amplification  forms  the  greatest  part  of  a  perora- 
tion, we  may  use  language  and  thoughts  of  the  greatest  magnificence  and  elegance. 
It  is  then  that  we  may  shake  the  theatre,  when  we  come  to  that  with  which  the  old 
tragedies  and  comedies  were  concluded,  Plauditt,  "Give  us  your  applause." 


THE  ART  OF  REMEMBERING  IN  ORATORY 

SOUE  have  thought  memory  to  be  a  mere  gift  of  nature ;  and  to  nature,  doubtless, 
it  is  chiefly  owing;  bnt  it  is  strengthened,  like  all  our  other  faculties,  by  exer- 
cise; and  all  the  study  of  the  orator,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking, 
is  Ineflectoal,  unless  the  other  departments  of  it  be  held  together  by  memory  as 
by  an  animating  principle.  All  knowledge  depends  on  memory;  and  we  shall  be 
taught  to  no  purpose  if  whatever  we  hear  escapee  from  us.  It  Is  the  power  of  mem- 
ory that  brings  before  us  those  multitudes  of  precedents,  laws,  judgments,  sayings, 
and  facts,  of  which  an  orator  should  always  have  an  abundance,  and  trtiich  he 
should  always  be  ready  to  produce.  The  memory  is  accordingly  not  without  rea- 
son called  the  treasury  <rf  eloquence. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  plead,  not  only  to  retain  multitudes 
of  particulars  firmly  in  the  memory,  but  also  to  have  a  quick  conception  (rf  them; 
not  only  to  remember  what  they  have  written  after  repeated  perusals,  bnt  to  ob- 
serve the  order  of  thoughts  and  words  even  in  what  they  have  merely  meditated; 
and  to  recollect  the  statements  of  tbe  adverse  party,  not  necessarily  with  a  view 
to  refute  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  advanced,  but  to  notice  each 
of  them  in  the  most  suitable  place.  The  ability  of  speaking  extempore  seems  to 
me  to  depend  on  no  other  faculty  of  the  mind  than  this;  for,  while  we  are  uttering 
one  thought,  we  have  to  consider  what  we  are  to  say  next;  and  thus,  while  the 
mind  is  constantly  looking  forward  beyond  its  immediate  object,  whatever  It  finds 
in  the  meantime  it  deposits  in  the  keeping,  as  it  were,  of  the  memory,  which,  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  conception,  transmits  it,  as  an  instrument  of  intercommunication, 
to  the  delivery.    .     .    . 

If  a  long  speech  Is  to  be  retained  in  the  memory,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
learn  it  In  parts;  for  the  memory  sinks  under  a  vast  burden  laid  on  it  at  once.    At 
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the  Mme  time,  the  portioiis  should  not  be  extremelj'  short,  for  they  irill  then  dis- 
tract and  harass  the  memory.  I  cannot,  however,  prescribe  any  certain  length, 
since  this  most  be  suited,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject, unless  a  division,  perchance,  be  of  such  magfnitnde  that  it  requires  to  l>e  sab- 
divided.  But  certain  limits  must  assuredly  be  fixed,  that  frequent  meditation  may 
connect  tlie  series  of  words  in  each,  which  I3  attended  with  great  difBculty,  and 
tliat  a  repetition  cf  the  parts  in  their  order  may  unite  them  into  a  whole.  As  to 
those  which  are  least  easily  remembered,  it  will  be  of  advantagfe  to  associate  with 
them  certain  marks,  the  reci^ection  of  which  may  refresh  and  excite  the  memory. 
Scarcely  any  mail  has  so  unhappy  a  memory  as  not  to  remember  what  symbol  lie 
designed  for  any  particular  part;  but,  if  he  be  so  unfortunately  dull,  it  will  be  a 
reason  for  bim  to  adopt  the  remedy  of  marks,  that  they  may  stimulate  him.  For 
it  is  of  no  small  service  in  this  method  to  affix  signs  to  those  thoughts  which  are 
likely,  we  think,  to  escape  us;  an  anchor,  if  we  have  to  speak  of  a  ship;  a  spear,  if 
we  iiave  to  think  of  a  tiattle;  since  signs  are  of  great  efBcacy,  and  one  idea  arises 
from  anottier,— OS  when  a  ring  shifted  from  one  finger  to  another,  or  tied  with  a 
thread,  reminds  us  why  we  shifted  or  tied  it. 

Those  contrivances  have  the  greatest  effect  In  fixing  things  in  the  memory, 
which  lead  it  from  some  similar  object  to  that  which  we  have  to  remember;  as,  in 
legard  to  names,  if  Pabius,  for  Instance,  is  to  be  kept  in  our  memory,  we  may 
think  of  the  famous  Cunctator,  who  will  surely  not  escape  us,  or  of  some  one  of 
our  friends,  who  is  named  Falrius.  This  is  still  more  easy  in  respect  to  such  names 
as  Aper,  Ursns.  Naso,  or  Crispus,  since  we  can  fix  in  onr  minds  tlw  things  to  which 
they  allude.  A  reference  to  the  origin  of  derivative  names  is  sometimes  even  a 
still  better  means  of  remembering  them,  as  in  those  of  Cicero,  Verrius,  Anrelius. 

What  will  be  of  service,  however,  to  every  one,  is  to  learn  lay  heart  from  the 
same  tablets  on  which  he  has  written;  for  he  will  pursue  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  has  composed  by  certain  traces,  and  wiU  look,  as  It  were,  with  the  ejre  of  his 
mind,  not  only  on  the  pages,  but  on  almost  every  individual  line,  resembling, 
while  he  speaks,  a  person  reading.  If,  moreover,  any  erasure,  or  addition,  or  altera- 
tion has  been  made,  they  will  be  as  so  many  marks,  and  while  we  attend  to  them 
we  shall  not  go  astray. 

To  learn  by  heart  in  silence  (for  it  is  a  question  whether  we  should  do  so  or 
not)  would  be  best,  if  other  thoughts  did  not  intrude  on  the  mind  at  a  time  when 
it  is,  BO  to  speak,  at  rest,  for  which  reason  it  requires  to  be  stimulated  by  the  vmce, 
that  the  memory  may  be  excited  by  the  double  duty  of  speaking  and  hearing.  But 
the  tone  of  voice  ought  to  be  low,  and  rather  a  kind  of  murmur.  As  to  him  that 
leama  firom  another  person  who  reads  to  him,  he  is  in  some  degree  retarded,  as  the 
sense  ot  seeing  Is  quicker  than  that  of  hearing,  but  he  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
in  some  degree  benefited,  as,  after  he  has  beard  a  passage  once  or  twice,  he  may 
immediately  begin  to  try  his  memory,  and  attempt  to  rival  the  reader;  indeed,  for 
other  reascoB,  we  should  make  It  our  great  care  to  test  the  memory  from  time  to 
time,  since  continuous  reading  passes  with  equal  celerity  over  that  which  takes  less 
awl  that  which  takes  more  hold  of  the  mind;  while,  in  making  trial  whether  we 
retain  what  we  have  heard,  not  only  a  greater  degree  d  attention  is  applied,  but 
no  time  Is  unoccupied,  or  lost  in  repeating  that  which  we  already  know,  as,  in  this 
way.  only  the  parts  that  have  escaped  ns  ar«  gone  over  ^atn,  that  they  may  be 
fixed  in  the  memory  by  frequent  repetition,  though  generally,  indeed,  these  very 
parts  are  more  securely  stored  in  the  memory  than  others,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  escs|)ed  it  at  first 

It  is  common  alike  to  learning  by  heart  and  to  composition,  that  good  health,  excellent 
digestion,  and  a  mind  free  from  other  subjects  of  care,  contribute  greatly  to  success  in  them. 
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Bnt  for  fixing;  in  the  memory  vhat  we  have  mitten,  and  for  retaining  in  it 
what  we  meditate,  tbe  most  efficacions,  and  almost  the  only,  means  (except  exer- 
cise, wliicb  is  the  most  powerfiil  of  all),  are  division  and  arrangement.  He  who- 
makes  a  judicious  division  of  his  subject,  will  never  err  in  the  order  of  particulars; 
for,  if  we  but  speak  as  we  ought,  there  will  be  certain  points,  as  well  in  the  treat- 
ment as  in  the  distribation  of  the  difEerent  questions  In  oar  speech,  that  will  natn- 
rally  be  first,  second,  and  bo  on;  and  the  whole  concateoatioD  of  the  parts  will  be 
so  manifestly  coherent  that  nothing  can  be  omitted  or  insetted  in  It  witltont  being' 
at  once  perceived. 

If  any  one  ask  me,  however,  what  is  the  only  and  great  art  of  memory,  I 
shall  say  that  it  is  exercise  and  labor.  To  learn  much  by  heart,  to  meditate  much, 
and,  if  possible,  daily,  are  the  most  efBcacious  <rf  all  methods.  Nothing  is  so  mnch 
strengthened  by  practice,  or  weakened  by  neglect,  as  memory.  Let  children,  there- 
fOTe,  as  I  directed,  learn  as  mnch  as  possible  by  heart  at  the  earliest  possible  age ; 
and  let  every  one,  at  whatever  age,  that  applies  himself  to  strengthen  his  memory  try 
cultivation,  get  resolutely  over  the  tedlom  of  going  through  what  has  often  been 
written  and  read,  and  of  masticating  repeatedly,  as  it  were,  the  same  food;  a  labor 
which  may  be  rendered  easier,  if  we  begin  with  learning  a  few  things  first,  and  such 
as  do  not  create  disgust  in  us ;  and  we  may  then  add  to  onr  task  a  verse  or  two  evety- 
day,  the  addition  of  which  will  cause  no  sensible  increase  to  our  labor,  bnt  will  lead, 
at  length,  to  almost  Inconceivable  results.  We  may  first  leom  pieces  of  poetry, 
then  passages  from  orators,  and  at  last  comftosition  of  a  less  studied  kiod,  and  more 
remote  from  the  style  of  oratory,  as  that  of  writers  on  law.  P<x  what  is  intended 
OS  an  exercise  ought  to  be  of  a  rather  difBcnlt  nature  in  order  that  that  for  which  it 
is  intended  as  an  exercise  may  be  easier;  jnst  as  athletes  accustom  their  hands  to 
kaden  weights,  tboi^h  they  must  use  them  empty  and  unarmed  in  actual  combats. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  what  is  found  to  be  true  by  daily  experience,  that 
in  minds  of  a  somewhat  slow  nature,  the  impression  of  what  is  recent  on  the  memory 
is  by  no  means  exact  It  is  astonishing  how  much  strength  the  interval  of  a  night 
gives  it;  and  a  reason  for  the  fact  cannot  be  easily  discovered;  whether  it  be  from 
the  effort,  the  fatigue  of  which  was  a  hindrance  to  itself,  being  suspended  during 
the  time ;  or  whether  it  be  that  reminiscence,  which  Is  the  most  efficient  quality  of 
the  memory,  is  cherished  or  matured ;  certain  it  is  that  what  could  not  be  repeated 
at  first  is  readily  put  together  on  the  following  day;  and  the  very  time  which  is 
generally  thought  to  cause  forgetfulness  is  found  to  strengthen  the  memory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  quick  memory  soon  allows  what  It  has  grasped  to 
escape  it;  and  as  if,  after  discharging  a  present  duty,  it  owed  nothing  further,  it 
resigns  its  charge  like  a  dismissed  steward.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  surprising  that  what 
has  been  longest  impressed  upon  the  mind  should  adhere  to  it  with  the  greatest 
tenacity. 

AU  the  foreeoing  extracts  are  from  tlie  truulation 
of  ]ohn  Selby  Wttson. 
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EPICTETUS 

(f.SoA.  D.-(?)  ) 

IBerhaps  no  one  else  has  written  so  well  on  the  *  Philosophy  of  Elo- 
quence "  as  the  great  Stoic  Epictetus, — one  of  the  world's  most 
remarkable  thinkers.  He  treats  eloquence  as  a  faculty  of  the 
will, —  that  is,  as  a  power  of  expression  which  will  come  to  all  who  are 
really  determined  to  know  what  is  right  and  to  express  it  Speaking  with 
the  authority  of  a  master,  he  di^oses  once  for  all  of  the  discnssioo  of 
whether  this  man  or  that  can  become  a  good  orator.  'Yes,*  he  answers 
in  effect:  *  be  can, —  if  he  is  a  good  man  brave  enough  to  give  his  goodness 
expression.  For  what  is  eloquence  but  goodness  expressed  in  the  language 
of  one  who  dares  to  give  it  the  best  possible  expression  1 ' 

Epictetus  was  bom  in  Phrygia  probably  as  a  slave.  The  date  of  bis 
birth  is  not  known,  but  when  first  heard  of  in  Rome,  he  was  the  slave  of 
Epaphroditns  who  is  described  as  "  a  profligate  freedman  of  the  Emperor 
Nera*  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  under  Hadrian.  He  was  a  highly  edu- 
cated man,  but  he  wrote  nothing.  His*  Discourses  "as  they  were  reported 
by  bis  disciple  Arrian  make  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in  existence. 


ON  THE  POWER  OP  SPEAKING 

ETXKY  man  will  read  a  bcmk  with  more  pleasure  or  even  with  more  ease,  if  it  Is 
written  in  fairer  characters.  Therefore  every  man  will  also  listen  more 
readily  to  what  Is  spoken,  if  it  is  signified  by  appropriate  and  becoming 
vords.  We  must  not  say,  then,  that  there  Is  no  faculty  of  expression:  for  this  affir- 
mation is  the  characteristic  of  an  impious  and  also  of  a  timid  man.  Of  an  im- 
{Mons  man,  becanse  be  andervalues  the  gifts  which  come  from  God,  jnst  as  if  he 
would  take  away  the  commodity  of  the  power  of  vision,  or  of  bearing,  or  of  see- 
ing. Has  then  God  given  yon  eyes  to  do  purpose?  and  to  no  pnrpoM  has  he  in- 
fused into  them  a  spirit  so  strong  and  of  such  sMllful  contrivance  as  to  reach  a 
long  way  and  to  fashion  the  forms  of  things  which  are  seen  ?  What  messenger  is 
so  swift  and  vigilant  t  And  to  no  pnrpose  has  he  made  the  interjacent  atmosphere 
so  ^cacions  and  elastic  that  the  vision  penetrates  through  the  atmosphere  which 
is  in  a  manner  moved  ?  And  to  no  purpose  has  he  made  light,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  which  there  would  be  no  use  in  any  other  thing. 

Man,  be  neither  ungrateful  for  these  gifts  nor  yet  forgot  the  things  which  are 
superior  to  them.  But.  indeed,  for  the  power  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and,  indeed, 
for  life  itself,  and  for  the  things  which  contribute  to  support  it.  for  the  fruits  which 
are  dry,  and  for  wine  and  oil  give  thanks  to  God :  but  remember  that  he  has  given 
you  something  else  better  than  all  these.   I  mean  the  power  of  using  them,  proving 
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them,  aad  «Btlmatliig  the  value  of  each.  For  what  is  that  which  gives  informatioD 
about  each  (tf  these  powers,  what  each  of  them  is  worth  7  la  It  each  faculty  Itself  ? 
Did  you  ev«r  bear  the  faculty  of  viaion  saying  anythiog  about  itself  7  or  the  faculty 
of  heariDg  7  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or  a  horse,  or  a  dog  7  No;  but  they  are  appointed 
as  ministers  and  slaves  to  serve  the  faculty  which  has  the  power  ot  maUiig  use  of 
the  appearances  of  things.  And  If  you  inquire  what  is  the  value  of  each  thing, 
of  whom  do  you  inquire  7  who  answers  yon  7  How  then  can  any  other  fncnlty 
be  more  powerfnl  than  this,  which  uses  the  rest  as  ministers  and  Itself  proves 
each  and  pronounces  about  them  ?  for  which  of  them  faiows  what  itself  is,  and 
what  is  its  own  value  7  which  erf  them  knows  when  it  ought  to  employ  Itself 
and  when  not  7  what  faculty  b  it  which  opens  and  closes  the  eyes,  and  tnijis  tbem 
away  fnm  objects  to  which  it  ought  not  to  a[^ly  them  and  does  apply  them  to 
other  objects?  Is  it  the  faculty  of  vision?  No;  but  it  is  the  faculty  <rf  the  wilL 
What  is  that  faculty  which  closes  and  opens  the  ears  7  what  is  that  by  which  they 
are  curious  aod  inqul^tlve,  or,  on  the  contrary,  unmoved  by  what  is  said  7  is  It 
tlw  faculty  of  bearing?  It  Is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  the  win.  Will  this 
faculty  then,  seeing  that  it  is  amid  all  the  other  faculties  which  are  blind  and 
dumb  and  unable  to  see  anything  else  except  the  very  acts  for  which  they  are 
appcrinted  In  order  to  minister  to  this  (faculty)  and  serve  it,  but  this  faculty  aloike 
sees  sharp  and  sees  what  is  the  value  of  each  of  the  rest;  will  this  faculty  declare 
to  us  that  anything  else  is  the  best,  or  that  itself  is  7  And  what  else  does  the  eye 
do  when  it  is  4^>ened  than  see?  But  whether  we  ouglit  to  look  on  the  wife  of 
a  certain  person,  and  In  what  manner,  who  tells  us  7  The  faculty  of  the  wlU. 
And  whether  we  ought  to  believe  what  is  said  or  hot  to  believe  it.  and  if  we  do 
believe,  whether  we  ought  to  be  moved  by  it  or  not.  who  tells  us  7  Is  it  not  the 
fitcnlty  of  the  will  7  But  this  faculty  of  speaking  and  of  ornamenting  words,  if 
there  is.  indeed,  any  such  peculiar  faculty,  what  else  does  it  do,  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  discourse  about  a  thing,  than  to  ornament  the  words  and  airange  them 
as  hairdressers  do  the  hair?  But  whether  it  is  better  to  speak  or  to  be  silent, 
and  better  to  speak  in  this  way  w  that  way,  and  whether  this  is  becoming  or 
Dot  becoming,  and  the  season  for  each  and  the  nse,  what  else  tells  us  than  the 
faculty  of  the  will  7    Would  you  have  It  then  to  come  forward  and  condemn  itself  7 

What  then?  it  (the  will)  says,  if  the  fact  is  so,  can  that  which  ministeni  be 
superior  to  that  to  which  it  ministers,  can  the  horse  be  superior  to  the  rider,  or 
the  dog  to  the  huntsman,  or  the  instrument  to  the  musician,  or  the  servants  to  the 
king?  What  is  that  which  mates  use  of  the  rest?  The  wilL  What  takes  care  of 
an  7  The  will.  What  destroys  the  whole  man,  at  one  time  by  hunger,  at  another 
time  by  hanging,  aod  at  another  time  by  a  precipice  7  The  will.  Then  is  anything 
stronger  in  men  than  this  7  and  how  is  It  possible  that  the  thhigs  wMch  are  sub- 
ject to  restraint  are  stronger  than  that  which  is  not?  What  things  are  naturally 
formed  to  hinder  the  faculty  of  vision  7  Both  will  and  things  which  do  not  depend 
on  the  faculty  of  the  will.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  faculty  of  hearing,  with  the 
faculty  of  speaUng  In  like  manner.  But  what  has  a  natural  power  of  hindering 
the  will  ?  Nothing  which  is  independent  of  the  will ;  but  only  the  wfll  itself,  when 
it  is  perverted.    Therefore  this  (the  will)  la  alone  vice  or  alone  virtue. 

Then  being  so  great  a  faculty  and  set  over  all  the  rest,  let  it  (the  will)  come 
forward  and  tell  us  that  the  most  excellent  of  all  things  Is  the  flesh.  Not  even  if 
the  flesh  itself  declared  that  it  Is  the  most  excellent,  would  any  person  bear  that  it 
should  say  this.  But  what  is  it,  Epicurus,  which  pronounces  tiiis,  which  wrote  abotit 
the  End  (purpose)  of  our  Being,  which  wrote  on  the  Nature  of  Things,  which 
wrote  about  the  Canon  (rule  of  truth),  which  led  you  to  wear  a  beard,  which  wrote 
when  it  was  dying  that  it  was  spending  the  last  and  a  happy  day?    Was  this  the 
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flesh  or  the  wfll?  Then  do  yoa  admit  that  yon  poBsess  (uiTttaliig  superior  to  thii 
(the  will)  7  and  are  jron  not  mad  ?  are  70U  in  fact  bo  blind  and  deaf  7 

What  then  7  Does  any  man  despise  the  other  facalties  7  I  hope  not  Doee  any 
man  say  tliat  there  is  no  use  or  excellence  in  the  spealdng  facnlty  ?  I  hope  not.  That 
woold  be  foolish,  impious,  ni^^teful  toward  God.  But  a  man  renders  to  each 
thing  its  due  value.  For  tbere  Is  some  use  even  in  an  sss,  but  not  so  much  as  lu  an 
01;  there  is  also  use  In  a  dog,  but  not  so  much  as  in  a  slave;  there  is  also  some  uae 
in  a  slave,  bat  not  so  much  as  in  citisens;  there  is  also  some' use  in  citizens, 
bnt  Dot  so  much  as  la  magflstrates.  Not,  indeed,  becanse  some  things  are  su- 
perior, must  we  undervalne  the  use  which  other  things  have.  There  is  a  certain 
valne  in  the  power  of  speaking,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  power  of  the  will 
When,  ttien,  I  ^eab  thus,  let  no  man  thinlc  that  I  ask  you  to  neglect  the  power  ot 
■pealdng,  for  neither  do  I  ask  yon  to  neglect  the  eyes  nor  the  ears  nor  the  hands 
nor  the  feet,  nor  clothing  nor  shoes.  But  if  yon  ask  me  what,  then,  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  things,  what  must  I  say  ?  I  cannot  say  the  power  of  speaking,  but  the 
power  of  the  will,  when  it  is  r^tat.  For  it  is  this  which  uses  the  other  (the  power 
of  speaking),  and  all  the  other  faculties  both  small  and  great.  For  when  this  facnlty 
of  the  wQl  Is  set  right,  a  man  who  is  not  good  becomes  good ;  but  when  It  fails,  a 
man  becomes  bad.  It  is  throngh  this  that  we  are  unfortdnate,  that  we  are  for< 
hmate,  that  we  blame  one  another,  are  pleased  with  one  another.  In  a  word,  it  Is 
tliia  which,  If  we  neglect  it,  makes  onhapplness,  and  if  we  carefully  look  after  it 
makes  happiness. 

But  to  take  away  the  faculty  of  speatdng  and  to  say  that  there  Is  no  such  faculty 
in  reality  Is  the  act  not  only  of  an  ungratefnl  man  toward  those  who  gave  it,  but 
■Iso  of  a  cowardly  man;  for  such  b  person  seems  to  me  to  fear,  if  there  is  any  faculty 
of  this  kind,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  despise  It.  Such  also  are  those  who  say 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  beauty  and  ugliness.  Then  It  would  happen 
that  a  man  would  be  aSected  In  the  same  way  if  he  saw  Thersites  and  if  he  saw 
Achilles;  in  the  same  way.  If  he  saw  Helen  and  any  other  woman.  But  these  are 
foolish  and  clownish  nottoos,  and  the  notions  of  men  who  know  not  the  nature  of 
each  thing,  bnt  are  afraid  if  a  man  shall  see  the  difference,  that  be  shall  immediately 
be  setied  asd  carried  tiS  vanquished.  But  this  is  the  great  matter;  to  leave  to  each 
thing  the  power  (faculty)  which  It  has,  and  leaving  to  it  this  power  to  see  what  is 
the  worth  of  the  power,  and  to  learn  what  Is  the  most  excellent  of  all  things,  and 
to  parsue  tUs  always,  to  be  diligent  about  this,  considering  all  other  things  of 
secondary  value  compared  with  this,  bat  yet,  as  for  as  we  can,  not  neglecting  all 
those  other  things.  For  we  must  take  care  of  the  eyes  also,  not  as  if  they  were  the 
most  excellent  thing,  bnt  we  must  take  care  of  them  on  account  of  the  most  excel- 
lent thing,  because  it  will  not  be  la  its  true  natural  coaditlon  if  it  does  not  rightly 
nse  the  other  facalties,  and  prefer  some  things  to  others. 

What,  then,  is  usually  done  ?  Men  generally  act  as  a  traveler  wonld  do  on  his 
vay  to  his  own  country,  when  he  enters  a  good  inn,  and,  being  pleased  with  It.  should 
remain  there.  Han,  you  have  f co-gotten  your  purpose  r  yon  were  not  traveling  to  this 
inn,  bnt  yon  were  passing  throngh  it  But  this  is  a  pleasant  inn.  And  bow  many 
other  inns  are  pleasant  ?  and  how  many  meadows  are  pleasant  ?  yet  only  for  passing 
through.  But  your  purpose  is  this,  to  return  to  your  country,  to  relieve  your  kins- 
men of  anxiety,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  to  marry,  to  beget  children,  to 
SU  the  nsoal  magistracies.  For  yon  are  not  come  to  select  more  pleasant  places, 
but  to  live  in  these  where  you  were  horn  and  of  which  you  were  made  a  citizen. 
Something  of  the  kind  takes  place  in  the  matter  which  we  are  considering.  Since 
by  the  aid  of  speech  and  snch  communication  as  yon  receive  here  you  must  advance 
to  perfection,  and  purge  your  wUl  and  correct  the  faculty  which  makes  use  of  the   • 
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appearancea  of  things;  and  since  it  is  n«cessaiy  also  for  the  teadiing  (ddivary)  of 
theorems  to  be  effected  by  a  certain  mode  of  ezpresBlon  and  with  a  certain  variety 
and  sharpnesB,  some  persons  captivated  by  these  very  things  Abide  in  them,  one 
captivated  by  the  expression,  another  by  syllogisms,  another  again  by  sophisms,  and 
still  another  by  some  other  inn  of  the  Und ;  and  there  they  stay  and  waste  away  as 
if  they  were  among  sirens. 

Man,  yoor  porpoee  (business)  was  to  make  yourself  capable  of  using  confonn- 
ably  to  nature  the  appearances  presented  to  yon,  in  yonr  desires  not  to  be  frustrated, 
in  your  aversion  from  things  not  to  fall  into  that  which  you  would  avoid,  nemr  to 
have  no  lock  (as  one  may  say),  nor  ever  to  have  bod  Ittck,  to  be  free,  not  hindered, 
not  compelled,  conforming  yourself  to  the  administration  of  God,  obeying  it,  well 
satisfied  with  this,  blaming  no  one,  duirging  no  ono  with  fault,  able  from  your  whole 
soul  to  utter  these  words:  — 

«  Lead  me,  O  Zen*,  snd  thou  too  Destinr.* 

Then  having  this  purpose  before  yon,  if  S(mie  little  form  of  expression  pleases 
you,  if  s<Mne  theorems  please  you,  do  yon  abide  among  them  and  choose  to  dwell 
there,  forgetting  the  tbii^  at  boma,  and  do  you  say,  These  things  are  fine  1  Who 
says  that  they  are  not  fine?  but  only  as  being  a  way  home,  as  Inns  are.  For 
what  hinders  you  from  being  an  unfortunate  man,  even  if  yon  speak  like  Demos- 
thenes ?  and  what  prevents  you,  if  yon  can  resolve  syllogisms  like  CbryslppOB, 
from  being  wretched,  from  sorrowing,  frcra  envying,  in  a  word,  from  being  dis- 
turbed, from  being  onhappy  ?  Nothing.  You  see,  then,  that  these  were  inns,  worth 
nothing;  and  that  the  pnipose  before  yon  was  something  else.  When  1  speak  thus 
to  some  persons,  they  think  that  I  am  rejecting  care  about  speaking  or  care  about 
theorems.  But  I  am  not  rejecting  this  care,  but  I  am  rejecting  the  abiding  about 
these  things  incessantly  and  putting  onr  hopes  in  them.  If  a  man  by  this  teaching 
does  harm  to  those  who  listen  to  him,  reckon  me  too  among  those  wtu  do  this 
harm;  for  I  am  not  able,  when  I  see  one  thing  which  is  most  excellent  and  su- 
preme, to  say  that  another  is  so  in  order  to  please  yon. 
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CORNELIUS  TACITUS 

(c.  ss-v.  117  A.D.) 

"  Dialogue  cm  Oratory  *  left  by  Tacittis  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
miscellaneons  essays.  As  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted  profes- 
sional orators  of  his  generation  in  Rome,  what  he  says  may  be 
accepted  as  coming  from  an  expert  Bom  abont  55  A.  D.,  and  living  nnder 
some  of  the  worst  emperors,  he  remained  a  steadfast  friend  of  free  Instl- 
tntions.  Both  In  his  *  History  ■  and  his  "Annals'*  he  has  set  all  after  times 
an  example  of  high  moral  cottrage  and  devotion  to  truth.  To  these  qoali- 
ties  ev«n  more  than  to  his  admirable  style  he  owes  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  has  been  held  for  nearly  twenty  centuries.  The  exact  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  is  fixed  approximately  at  117  A.  D. 


THE  REWARDS  OP  ORATORY 

IN  THS  meet  Eplendid  fortoae,  in  all  the  dignity  and  pride  of  power,  is  there  any- 
thing that  can  equal  the  heartfelt  Batiafaction  of  the  able  advocate  when  he 

sees  the  most  lUtutrioiia  citisena,  men  respected  for  their  years,  and  flonrishlng 
in  the  opinion  of  the  pobhc,  yet  paying  their  court  to  a  rising  genius,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  fairly  owning  that  they  stlU  want  something  superior 
to  all  their  possessions  ? 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  attendants  that  f  dlow  the  yonng  orator  from  the  bar, 
and  watch  bis  motions  to  his  own  bouse?  With  wt»t  importance  does  be  appear 
to  tbe  multitude  I  In  the  courts  of  judicature,  with  what  veneration  I  When  he 
Tises  to  speak,  the  attdieoce  is  hushed  in  mute  attention ;  every  eye  Is  fixed  on  him 
alone;  the  crowd  presses  roand  him;  he  la  master  of  their  passions;  they  are 
swayed,  impelled,  directed,  as  he  thlnba  proper.  These  ore  the  fruits  of  eloquence, 
wdl  known  to  all,  and  palpable  to  every  common  observer. 

There  ore  other  pleasures  more  refined  and  secret,  felt  only  by  the  Initiated. 
When  the  orator,  upon  some  great  occasion,  c<Mnes  with  a  well-digested  speech,  con- 
scious <rf  his  matter,  and  anhnated  by  his  subject,  his  breast  expands,  and  heaves 
with  emotions  nnfelt  before.  In  his  joy  there  Is  a  dignity  suited  to  the  weight  and 
energy  of  the  compodtlon  which  he  has  prepared.  Does  be  rise  to  hatard  himself 
in  a-  sudden  debate  ?  He  Is  alarmed  for  himself,  but  In  that  very  alarm  there  is  a 
mingling  of  pleasure  which  predominates  till  distress  Itself  becomes  deUghtfnL  The 
mind  exults  In  the  prompt  exertion  of  Its  powers,  and  even  glories  In  its  rashness. 
The  prodnctions  of  genius,  and  those  of  the  field  have  this  resemblance:  many 
things  are  sown,  and  brought  to  maturity  with  toil  and  care ;  yet  that,  which  grows 
from  the  wild  vigoi  of  nature,  has  the  most  grateful  flavor. 
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As  to  myself.  If  I  may  allndQ  to  my  own  feelings,  the  day  on  which  I  pnt  on 
the  manly  gown,  and  even  the  days  that  fidlowed,  when,  aa  a  n«w  man  at  Rome, 
bom  in  a  city  that  did  not  favor  my  pretensions,  I  rose  in  succession  to  the  offices 
of  qnestor,  tribime,  and  pretor;  those  days,  I  say,  did  not  awaken  in  my  breast 
such  exalted  rapture  as  when,  in  the  course  of  my  profession,  I  was  called  forth, 
with  such  talents  as  have  fallen  to  my  share,  to  defend  the  accused ;  to  aigne  a 
question  of  law  before  the  centnmviri,  or,  in  the  jovsence  of  the  prince,  to  plead 
tor  his  freedom  and  the  procurators  appointed  by  himself.  Upon  those  occasions  I 
towered  above  all  places  of  profit,  and  all  preferment;  I  looked  down  on  the  dig* 
nities  of  tribune,  pretor,  and  consul;  I  felt  within  myself  what  neither  the  favor 
of  the  great  nor  the  wills  and  codicils  ol  the  rich  can  give,  a  vigor  of  mind,  an 
inward  energy,  that  springs  from  no  external  cause,  but  is  altogether  your  own. 

Look  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts,  survey  the  iriiole  compass  of  the  sciences, 
and  tell  me  in  what  branch  can  the  professors  acquire  a  name  to  vie  with  the 
celebrity  of  a  great  and  powerful  orator.  His  fame  does  not  depend  od  the  opinion 
t£  thinking  men,  who  attend  to  business  and  watch  the  administration  of  affiUra; 
be  is  applauded  by  the  youth  of  Rome,  at  least  by  such  of  them  as  are  of  a  well' 
turned  disposition,  and  hope  to  rise  by  honorable  means.  The  eminent  orator  is 
the  model  which  every  parent  recommends  to  his  children.  Even  the  common  peo- 
ple stand  and  gaze  as  he  passes  by;  they  pronounce  his  name  with  pleasure,  and 
point  at  him  as  the  object  of  their  admiration.  The  provinces  resound  with  his. 
praise.  The  strangers,  who  arrive  from  all  parts,  have  heard  of  his  genius;  they 
wish  to  behold  the  man,  and  their  curiosi^  is  never  at  rest  till  they  have  seen  his 

From  the  "  Dialofpie  on  Oratoiy.* 
Murphy's  translation. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  AN  ORATOR 

THK  unwearied  diligence  of  the  ancient  orators,  their  habits  of  meditation,  and 
their  daily  exercise  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  are  amply  dis- 
{dayed  in  the  books  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us.  The  treatise  of 
Cicero,  entitled  •Brutus,'*  is  in  all  our  hands.  In  that  work,  after  commemorating 
the  orators  of  a  former  day,  he  closes  the  account  with  the  particulars  ot  his  own 
progress  in  science,  and  the  method  he  took  in  educating  himself  to  the  profession 
t£  oratory.  He  studied  the  civil  law  under  Mndus  Soevola;  he  was  instntcted  In 
the  various  systems  of  philosotdiy,  by  Pbllo  of  the  academic  school,  and  by  Dlodo* 
na  the  Stoic;  and  though  Rome  at  that  time  abounded  with  the  best  professors, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Greece  and  thence  to  Asia,  In  order  to  enrich  his  mind  with 
every  branch  of  learning.  Hence  that  store  of  knowledge  which  appears  in  all 
his  writings.  Geometry,  music,  grammar,  and  every  useful  art  were  familiar  to 
him.  He  embraced  the  whole  science  of  logic  and  ethics.  He  studied  the  <^>era< 
tlons  of  nature.  His  diligence  of  Inquiry  opened  to  him  the  long  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  system  of  physiology  was  his  own.  From  a 
mind  thus  replenished.  It  is  no  wonder,  my  good  friends,  that  we  see  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  that  extraordinary  man  that  afSuence  of  ideas,  and  that  prodigious  flow 
of  eloquence.  In  fact,  it  is  not  with  oratray  as  with  the  other  arts,  which  are  con* 
fined  to  certain  objects,  and  circumscribed  within  their  own  peculiar  limits.  He 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  an  orator,  who  can  speak  In  a  copious  style,  with  ease 
or  dignity,  as  the  subject  requires ;  who  can  find  language  to  decorate  his  argn- 
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meat;  wbo  throagh  tbe  passions  can  Gommand  the  understanding;  and,  while  he 
serves  mt*"""^,  knows  how  to  delight  the  judgment  and  the  Imaglnadon  of  his 
audience. 

Such  was.  In  ancient  times,  the  Idea  of  an  orator.  To  fonn  that  illnstriona 
character,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  declaim  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians,  or 
to  make  a  vain  parade  in  fictitioua  controversies,  which  were  not  only  void  <rf  all 
Tcali^,  bat  even  of  a  shadow  of  probabihty.  Onr  ancestors  pursned  a  different  plan: 
they  stored  their  minds  with  jnst  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil;  with  the  rules  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  fair  and  foul  in  human  transactions.  These,  on  every 
controvertad  point,  are  the  orator's  province.  In  courts  of  taw,  just  and  unjust  un- 
dergo his  discnssion;  in  political  debate,  between  what  is  expedient  and  hontn^Ide, 
it  i>  his  to  draw  tbe  line;  and  those  qneations  are  so  blended  in  their  natmv,  that 
they  enter  into  every  cause.  On  snch  Important  topics,  wbo  can  hope  to  bring 
variety  of  matter,  and  to  dignify  that  matter  with  style  and  sentiment,  if  he  has 
not  beforehand  enlarged  his  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  human  nature?  with 
the  laws  of  moral  obligation  7  the  deformity  of  vice,  tbe  beauty  of  virtue  7  and 
other  pcrints  which  do  not  immediately  belong  to  the  theory  of  ethics  7 

The  orator,  who  has  enriched  his  mind  with  these  materials,  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  acquired  the  powers  of  persuasion.  Me  who  knows  the  nature  of  indigna- 
tion will  be  able  to  kindle  or  allay  that  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  judge;  and 
tbe  advocate,  who  has  considered  the  effect  of  compassion,  and  from  what  secret 
springs  It  flows,  will  best  know  bow  to  soften  the  mind,  and  melt  it  Into  tender- 
nesa.  It  is  by  these  secrets  of  his  art  that  the  orator  gains  his  influence.  Whether 
he  has  to  do  with  the  prejudiced,  the  angry,  the  envious,  the  melancholy,  or  the 
timid,  he  can  bridle  their  various  passions,  and  hold  the  reins  In  his  own  liand. 
According  to  the  disposition  of  his  audience,  he  will  know  when  to  check  the  work- 
ings of  tbe  heart,  and  when  to  raise  them  to  their  full  tumult  of  emotion. 

Some  critics  are  chiefly  pleased  with  that  close  mode  of  oratory,  which  in  a 
laconic  manner  states  tlie  facts,  and  forms  an  Immediate  conclusion;  in  that  case 
it  is  obviooa  hotr  necessary  it  is  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  niles  of  logic 
Others  delist  in  a  more  open,  free,  and  copious  style,  where  the  argumeats  are 
drawn  from  tbe  topics  (tf  general  knowledge ;  for  this  porpose,  the  peripatetic  school 
will  supply  the  orator  with  ample  materials.  The  academic  philosopher  will  in- 
spire him  with  warmth  and  eaergfy ;  Plato  will  give  the  sublime,  and  Xenophon  that 
equal  flow  which  charms  us  in  that  amiable  writer.  The  rhetorical  figure,  which 
is  called  exclamation,  so  frequent  with  Bptcoms  and  Metrodorus,  will  add  to  a 
discourse  those  sudden  breaks  of  passion,  which  give  motion,  strengfth,  and  ve- 
hemence. 

It  is  not  for  the  Stoic  school,  nor  for  their  imaginary  wise  man,  that  I  am  lay- 
ing down  rales.  I  am  formli^  an  orator,  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  adhere  to  one 
sect,  but  to  go  the  round  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
tbe  great  masters  of  ancient  eloquence  laid  their  foundation  in  a  thorough  study  of 
the  dvll  law,  and  to  that  fund  they  added  grammar,  music,  and  geometry.  The 
fact  is,  in  most  of  the  causes  that  occur,  perhaps  in  every  cause,  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  whole  system  of  jtuisprudence  is  an  indispensable  requisite.  There  are  like- 
wise many  subjects  of  litigation,  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  other  sdences  is 
of  tbe  higbeet  use. 

From  the  "  Dialofrne  on  Otitorr." 
Hurphy'i  translatioa. 
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ORATORY  AND  THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  AGE 

IN  THK  course  of  human  aSaiis  there  is  no  Etabilitjr,  nothing  secure  or  peimaiient. 
It  is  ynth  oar  minds  as  with  our  bodies:  the  latter  as  soon  as  they  have  attained 

their  full  growth,  and  seem  to  floorish  in  tbe  vigor  of  health,  begin,  from  that 
moment,  to  feel  the  gnidnal  approaches  of  decay.  Our  intellectoal  powers  proceed 
in  the  same  manner;  they  gain  strength  by  degrees,  they  airive  at  maturity,  and, 
when  they  can  no  longer  Improve,  they  languish,  droop,  and  fade  away.  This  is 
the  law  of  nature,  to  which  every  age,  and  every  nation,  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  records,  have  been  obliged  to  submit  There  is  besides  another  genei^ 
law,  hard  perhaps,  but  wonderfully  ordained,  and  it  is  this:  nature,  whoee  opera- 
tions are  always  simple  and  uniform,  never  suffers  in  any  age  or  country,  mora 
than  one  great  example  of  perfection  In  the  kind.  This  was  the  case  in  Greece, 
that  prolific  parent  of  genius  and  of  science.  She  had  but  oas  Homer,  one  Plato,  one 
Demosthenes.  The  same  has  happened  at  Rome:  Virgil  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
art,  and  Cicero  is  still  unrivaled.  During  a  space  of  seven  hundred  years  our 
ancestors  were  stragglii^  to  reach  the  summit  of  perfection;  Cicero  at  length  arose; 
be  tbondered  forth  his  Immortal  energy,  and  Nature  was  satisfied  with  the  wonder 
she  had  mad&  The  force  of  genius  coold  go  no  further.  A  new  road  to  fame  was 
to  be  found.  We  aimed  at  wit,  and  gay  conceit,  and  jittering  senteccM.  The 
change,  indeed,  was  great,  but  it  naturally  followed  the  new  form  of  government. 
Genius  died  with  public  liberty. 

We  find  that  the  discow^e  of  men  always  conforms  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Among  savage  nations  language  is  never  copious.  A  few  words  serve  the  purpose 
of  barbarians,  and  those  are  always  uncouth  and  hareh,  without  the  artifice  of  con- 
nection; short,  abrupt,  and  nervous.  In  a  state  of  polished  society,  when  a  sin^ 
ruler  sways  the  sceptra,  the  powers  of  the  mind  take  a  softer  tone,  and  language 
grows  mora  rafined.  But  affection  follows,  and  precision  gives  way  to  delicacy. 
The  just  and  natural  «zpTession  is  no  longer  the  fashion.  Living  In  ease  and  lax- 
nry,  men  look  for  elegance  and  hope  by  novelty  to  give  a  grace  to  adulation.  In 
other  nations,  when  the  first  principles  of  the  civil  union  ara  maintained  in  vigor; 
when  the  people  live  nnder  the  government  of  laws,  and  not  the  will  of  man;  whera 
the  spirit  of  Uberty  pervades  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  state;  where  every  individual 
holds  himself  bound,  at  the  basard  ot  his  life,  to  defend  the  constitution  framed  by 
bis  ancestors;  where,  without  being  guilty  of  an  impious  crime,  no  man  dares  to 
violat«  the  rights  of  the  whole  community;  In  such  a  state,  the  national  eloquence 
will  be  prompt,  bold,  and  animated.  Should  Internal  dissensions  shake  the  public 
peace,  or  foreign  enemies  threaten  to  invade  the  land,  eloquence  comes  forth  ar- 
rayed in  terror;  she  wields  her  thunder,  and  commands  all  hearts.  It  is  true  that 
upon  those  occasions  men  of  ambition  endeavor,  for  their  own  purposes,  to  spread 
the  flame  of  sedition;  while  the  good  and  virtuous  combine  their  force  to  quell  the 
turbulent,  and  repel  the  menaces  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Liberty  gains  new  strength 
t^  the  oonfllct,  and  the  trtie  patriot  has  the  glory  of  serving  his  country,  dlstin- 
gnished  by  his  val<»'  in  the  field,  and  in  debate,  no  less  terrible  by  his  eloqnence. 

Hence  It  is  that  in  free  governments  we  see  a  coostellaticMi  of  orators.  Hence 
Demosthenes  displayed  the  powers  of  his  amazing  genius,  and  acquired  immortal 
honor.  He  saw  a  quick  and  lively  people,  dissolved  in  luxury,  open  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  wealth,  and  ready  to  submit  to  a  master;  he  saw  a  great  and  warlike  mon- 
arch threatening  destruction  to  the  liberties  of  his  conntry;  he  saw  that  prince  at 
the  head  of  powerful  armies,  renonmed  for  victory,  possessed  of  an  opulent  treas- 
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my,  formldAble  in  tMttle,  and.  by  his  secret  arts,  stiil  more  BO  in  tbe  cabinet;  b« 
saw  tbat  Ung,  inflamed  by  ambition  and  the  lust  of  dominion,  determined  to  de- 
strojr  the  liberties  of  Greece.  It  was  that  alarming  crisis  that  called  forth  the  pow- 
ers of  Demosthenes.  Armed  with  eloqnence,  and  with  eloquence  only,  be  stood  as 
a  bulwark  against  a  combination  of  enemies  foreign  and  domestic  He  roused  bis 
countrymen  from  their  lethargy;  he  kindled  the  boly  flame  of  liberty;  he  connter. 
acted  the  macbinationa  of  Philip,  detected  hia  clandestine  frauds,  and  flred  the 
men  of  Athens  with  indignation.  To  effect  these  geoerons  purposes,  and  defeat 
the  policy  of  a  subtle  enemy,  what  powers  of  mind  were  necessary!  how  vast,  how 
aqriooB,  how  sublime  I  He  thundered  and  lightened  in  his  discourse;  he  faced 
every  danger  with  undaunted  resolution.  Difficulties  served  only  to  Inspire  him 
with  new  aidor.  The  love  of  his  country  glowed  in  his  heart;  liberty  roused  all  his 
powers,  and  fame  held  forth  her  Immortal  wreath  to  reward  his  labors.  These 
were  the  fine  Incentives  that  roused  his  genius,  and  no  wonder  that  his  mind  ex- 
panded with  vast  conceptions.  He  thought  for  his  country,  and,  by  consequence, 
every  sentiment  was  sublime;  every  expression  was  grand  and  magnUicenL 

The  true  spirit  of  genuine  eloquence,  like  an  intense  fire,  is  kept  alive  by  fresh 
materials;  every  new  commotion  gives  it  vigor,  and  In  pn^urtion  as  it  bums  it 
expands  and  brightens  to  a  purer  flame.  The  same  causes  at  Rome  produced  the 
same  effect.  Tempestuous  times  called  forth  the  genius  of  our  ancestors.  The 
Modems,  It  is  true,  liave  taken  fire,  and  rose  above  themselves,  as  often  as  a  qulet> 
settled,  and  tmiform  government  gave  a  fair  opportunity;  but  eloquence,  it  is  cer- 
tain, flourishes  most  under  a  bold  and  turbulent  democracy,  where  the  ambitious 
cdtiien,  who  tiest  can  mold  to  bis  purposes  &  fierce  and  contentious  multitude,  is 
snre  to  be  the  idol  of  the  people.  In  the  conflict  of  parties,  that  kept  our  ancestors 
in  agitation,  laws  were  multiplied;  the  leading  chiefs  were  the  favorite  demagogues; 
the  magistrates  were  often  engaged  in  midnight  debate;  eminent  dtiieos  were 
brought  to  a  public  trial;  families  were  set  at  variance;  the  nobles  were  split  into 
factions,  and  the  senate  waged  Incessant  war  against  the  people.  Hence  that  flame 
of  eloqnence  which  biased  out  under  the  republican  government,  and  hence  that 
constant  fuel  that  kept  the  flame  alive. 

The  state.  It  is  true,  was  often  thrown  into  convulsions;  but  talents  were  exer- 
cised, and  genius  opened  the  way  to  public  honors.  He  who  possessed  the  powers 
of  persuasion  rose  to  eminence,  and  by  the  arts,  which  gave  him  popalarity,  he  was 
sure  to  eclipse  his  colleagues.  He  strengthened  his  interest  with  the  leading  men, 
and  gained  weight  and  influence  not  only  In  the  senate,  but  in  all  assemblies  of 
the  people.  Foreign  nations  courted  his  friendship.  The  magistrates,  setting  out 
for  their  provinces,  made  it  their  business  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  popular 
speaker,  and,  at  their  return,  took  care  to  renew  their  homage.  The  powerful  orator 
had  no  occasion  to  stdicit  for  preferment,  the  <d&ces  of  pretor  and  consul  stood  open 
to  receive  him.  He  was  invited  to  those  exalted  stations.  Even  is  the  rank  of  a 
private  citizen  he  had  a  considerable  share  of  power,  since  bis  authority  swayed  at 
once  the  senate  and  the  people.  It  was  in  those  days  a  settied  maxim  that  no  mas 
could  either  rise  to  dignities,  or  support  himself  in  office,  without  possessing.  In  an 
eminent  degree,  a  power  of  words,  and  dignity  of  language. 

Nor  can  this  be  matter  of  wonder,  when  we  recollect  that  persons  of  distin- 
guished genius  were  on  various  occasions  called  forth  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  in  their  presence  obliged  to  act  an  important  part  Eloquence  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  all.  The  reason  is,  it  was  not  then  sufficient  merely  to  vote  in  the  senate; 
it  was  necessary  to  support  that  vote  with  strength  of  reasoning  and  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage Moreover,  In  alV  prosecutions  the  party  accused  was  expected  to  make  his 
defense  In  person,  and  to  examine  the  witnesses,  who  at  that  time  were  not  allowed 
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to  speak  in  written  depositions,  but  were  obliged  to  ^ve  their  testimonjr  in  open 
conrt  In  this  manner,  necessity,  no  less  than  the  temptation  of  bright  rewtirds,  con- 
spired to  make  men  cultivate  the  arts  of  oratory.  He  who  was  known  to  possess  tlie 
powers  of  speech,  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  The  mnte  and  silent  charac- 
ter fell  into  contempt  The  dread  of  shame  was  a  motive  not  less  powerful  than  the 
amlrition  that  aimed  at  honors.  To  sink  into  the  humiliating  rank  of  a  client,  in- 
stead of  maintaining  the  dignity  itf  a  patron,  was  a  degrading  thoa^t.  Men  were 
nnwUIing  to  see  the  followers  of  their  ancestors  transferred  to  other  families  for 
protection.  Above  all.  they  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  thought  unworthy  of 
civil  honors;  and  if  by  intrigue  they  attained  their  wishes,  the  fear  of  being  despised 
for  incapacity  was  a  spur  to  quicken  their  ardor  in  the  pursuit  ot  literary  fame  and 
commanding  eloquence. 

F^DiD  the  "  Dialocue  on  Oratory.* 
Murphy's  tnnslatioo. 
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PLINY  THE  YOUNGER 

(CA[US  PLINIUS  C>CCILIUS  SECUNDUS) 

(6J-113  A.  D.) 

gLiNY  THK  Younger  was  one  of  th«  best  prose  writers  ot  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Cicero.  His  "letters"  on  philosophical  and  literary 
subjects  are  especially  celebrated.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
Mon,  and  he  edited  a  number  of  his  own  orations.  His  letter  on  the  •  For- 
ensic Oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome"  is  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  thongh  the 
style  of  his  "Enlogy  of  Trajan,"  by  which  he  is  judged  as  an  orator,  is 
not  so  much  admired  as  that  of  his  "Letters."  He  was  bom  at  Como  in 
Italy,  63  A.  D„  from  a  patrician  family,  his  father  being  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  natm-alist,  Cains  Plinius  Secandos,  called  "  the  Elder  ■  to  distin- 
goish  him  from  his  equally  celebrated  namesake.  The  yonnger  PUny  was 
a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  nnder  whom  he  served  as  Governor  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontica, — provinces  from  which  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Trajan  on  the  treatment  and  conduct  of  the  Christians.  He  died 
113  A.  D. 


THE  ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BAR 

1HAVK  frequent  debates  with  a  leamed  and  judicious  person  of  m^  acquaintance, 
who  admires  nothing  so  much  in  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  as  conclseuew.  I 
agree  with  him,  where  the  cause  will  admit  of  this  manner,  it  may  be  properly 
enough  pursued;  but  to  insist  that  to  omit  wtiat  is  material  to  be  n»ntloned,  or 
only  slightly  to  touch  upon  those  pdnts  which  shouM  be  strongly  locolcated,  and 
urged  home  to  the  minds  of  the  audience,  is  in  effect  to  desert  the  cause  one  has 
undertaken.  In  many  cases  a  copious  manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and 
weight  to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  make  fmpressiotia  upon  the  mind,  as  iron  does 
upon  the  solid  bodies,  rather  by  repeated  strokes  than  a  single  blow.  In  answer 
to  this  he  usually  has  recourse  to  antfaoritles;  and  produces  Lyslas  among  the 
Grecians,  and  Cato  and  the  two  Gracchi  among  our  own  countrymen,  as  instances 
in  favor  of  the  concise  style.  In  return,  I  name  Demosthenes,  ^schines.  Hyper- 
ides,  and  many  others.  In  opposidcm  to  Lysias;  while  I  confront  Cato  and  the 
Gracchi,  with  Ctesar,  Polllo,  C<e1ins,  and,  above  all,  Cicero,  whose  longest  oration  is 
generally  esteemed  the  best  It  ia  in  good  compositions,  as  in  everything  else  that 
is  valuable ;  the  more  there  Is  of  them,  the  better.  Yon  may  observe  in  statnes, 
basso-relievos,  t^ctures,  and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  even  In  animals  and  trees,  that 
nothing  is  more  graceful  than  magnitude,  if  It  Is  accompanied  with  pat>portion. 
The  same  btdds  tme  in  pleading;  and  even  in  books,  a  large  volume  carries  some- 
thing of  beauty  and  authority  in  its  very  size.    Hy  antagonist,  who  is  extremely 
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dextenms  at  evading  an  argtunent,  eludes  all  tbls,  and  mnch  more  which  I  ttmaUy 
urge  to  the  some  purpose,  by  InsiBtiiig  that  those  very  persons,  upon  whoce  works  I 
found  my  opinion,  made  considerable  additions  to  their  orations  when  they  pub- 
lished tbero.  This  I  deny;  and  appeal  to  the  harangues  of  numberless  orators; 
particularly  to  those  of  Cicero  for  Murena  and  Varenns,  where  he  seems  to  hare 
given  OS  little  more  than  the  general  charge.  Whence  it  appears  that  many  things 
which  be  enlarged  upon  at  the  time  he  delivered  those  orations  were  retrenched 
when  he  gave  them  to  the  pabllc  The  same  excellent  orator  informs  us  that, 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  custom  irtuch  allowed  only  one  counsel  on  a  side,  Quen- 
tios  had  no  other  advocate  but  himself;  and  tells  ns  further  that  he  employed  four 
wh<de  days  in  defense  of  Cornelius,— by  which  it  plainly  appears  that  those  orations 
which,  when  delivered  at  their  fuU  length,  had  necessarily  taken  np  so  much  time 
at  the  bar,  were  greatly  altered  and  abridged  when  he  afterwards  comprised  them 
In  a  single  volume,  though  I  must  confess.  Indeed,  a  large  one.  But  it  is  objected, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  good  [heading  and  juat  compcsltJon.  This  opin- 
ion, I  acknoiriedge,  has  some  favorers,  and  It  may  be  true;  nevertheless,  I  am  per- 
soaded  (though  I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken),  that,  as  it  is  possible  a  pleading  may 
be  well  received  by  the  audience,  which  has  not  merit  enon^  to  recommend  it  to 
the  reader,  so  a  good  oration  cannot  be  a  bad  pleading;  for  the  oration  upon  paper 
is,  in  tmth,  the  original  and  model  of  the  speech  that  is  to  be  pronounced.  It  is 
for  this  reason  we  find  in  many  of  the  best  orations  extant,  numberless  expiesiuons 
which  have  the  air  of  unpremeditated  discourse;  and  tliis  even  wlMre  we  are  sure 
they  were  never  spoken  at  all:  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
oration  against  Verres, — "A  certain  mechanic — what's  his  name?  Oh,  I  am  obliged 
to  yon  for  helping  me  to  it;  yes,  I  mean  Polycletoa.*  It  cannot  then  be  denied 
that  the  nearer  approach  a  speaker  makes  to  the  rules  of  just  composition,  the  more 
perfect  he  will  be  In  his  art;  always  supposing,  however,  that  he  has  the  necessary 
indulgence  in  print  of  time ;  for  if  he  be  abridged  of  that,  no  imputation  can  just^ 
be  fixed  upon  the  advocate,  though  ceruinly  a  very  great  one  is  chargeable  iqwn 
the  judge.  The  sense  of  the  htws  is,. I  am  sure,  on  my  nde,  which  are  .by  no  means 
sparing  ot  the  orator's  time ;  it  is  not  brevity,  but  an  enlarged  scope,  a  full  atten* 
tion  to  everything  material,  which  they  recommend.  And  how  is  it  possible  for  an 
advocate  to  acquit  himself  of  that  duty,  unless  in  the  most  Insignificant  causes,  if 
he  affects  to  be  concise  ?  Let  me  add  what  experience,  that  unerring  guide,  has 
taught  me:  it  has  frequently  been  my  province  to  act  both  as  an  advocate  and  as 
a  judge,  as  I  have  <^en  assisted  as  an  assessor,  where  I  have  ever  found  the  judg- 
ments of  mankind  are  to  be  Influenced  by  different  applications;  and  that  the 
■lightest  circumstances  often  produce  the  most  important  consequences.  There  is 
so  vast  a  variety  In  the  dlspc^tions  and  tmderstandings  of  men  that  they  seldom 
agree  in  their  opinicns  about  any  one  point  In  debate  before  them;  or  if  they  dc^ 
it  Is  generally  from  the  movement  U  different  passions.  Besides,  as  every  man 
naturally  favors  bts  own  discoveries,  and  when  he  hears  an  argument  made  use 
of  which  had  before  occurred  to  hhnself,  will  certainly  embrace  it  as  extremely  con- 
vincing, the  orator,  therefore,  should  so  adapt  himself  to  bis  audience  as  to  throw 
out  something  to  every  one  of  them,  tliat  he  mcy  receive  and  tqjprove  as  his  own 
peculiar  thought.  I  remember  when  Regulus  and  1  were  concerned  together  in  a 
cause,  he  said  to  me,  Yon  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  every  point; 
whereas,  I  always  take  aim  at  my  adversary's  throat,  and  there  I  closely  press 
him.  ('Tia  true,  he' tenaciously  holds  whatever  part  he  has  once  fixed  upon:  but 
the  misfortune  is,  he  is  extremely  apt  to  mistake  the  right  place.)  1  answered.  It 
might  possibly  happen  that  what  he  took  for  what  he  called  the  throat  was  in 
leaUty  some  other  part.    As  for  me,  said  I,  who  do  not  pretend  to  direct  my  aim 
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with  so  tntich  certainty,  I  attack  every  part  and  posh  at  every  opening;  in  short, 
to  DM  a  vulgar  proverb,  I  leave  no  stone  ontamed.  As  in  agricoltore,  it  is  not  my 
vineyards,  or  my  woods  alone,  bat  my  fields  also  that  I  cultivate;  and  (to  pursue 
the  allusion)  as  I  do  not  content  myself  with  sovHng  those  fields  with  only  one  kind 
of  grain,  but  employ  several  different  sorts,  so  in  my  fdeadlngs  at  the  bar  I  i^iread 
■t  large  a  variety  of  matter  like  so  many  different  seeds,  in  order  to  reap  from 
thence  whatever  may  happen  to  bit;  for  the  dispoeitlon  of  your  judges  is  as  precari* 
ons  and  as  little  to  be  ascertained  as  that  of  soils  and  seasons.  1  remember  the 
ccanlc  writer  Enpolis  mentions  it  in  praise  of  that  excellent  orator  Pericles,  that— 

*  On  hii  lipi  penuB^D  hDng; 
And  poweifal  reuon  ml'd  hit  tongue : 
Thus  be  alone  could  boait  the  ut. 
To  chann  at  once  and  ttiag  the  heuia 

Bat  coold  Pericles,  without  the  richest  variety  of  expression,  and  merely  by 
force  of  the  concise  or  the  rapid  style,  or  both  together  (for  they  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent), have  exerted  that  chann  and  that  sting  of  which  the  poet  here  speaks? 
To  delight  and  to  persnade  requires  time  and  a  great  compass  of  language;  and  to 
leave  a  sting  In  the  minds  of  his  audience  is  an  effect  not  to  be  expected  from  an 
orator  who  slightly  poshes,  but  from  him,  and  him  only,  who  thrtists  home  and 
deep.     Another  comic  poet,  speaking  <i  the  same  orator,  says, — 


Bnt  it  is  not  the  concise  and  the  reserved,  it  is  the  copious,  the  majestic,  and 
the  sublime  orator,  who  with  the  blaze  and  thunder  of  his  eloquence  hurries  im- 
petuously along,  and  bears  down  all  before  him.  There  Is  a  just  mean,  I  own,  in 
everything;  bnt  be  equally  deviates  from  that  true  mark,  who  Mis  short  of  it,  as 
he  wbo  goes  beyond  It;  he  who  confines  himself  in  too  narrow  a  compass,  as  he 
who  loandies  out  with  too  great  a  latitude.  Hence  it  is  as  commrai  to  hear  our 
onton  condemned  for  being  too  barren,  as  too  luxuriant;  for  not  reaching,  as  well 
as  for  overflowing  the  bounds  of  their  subject.  Both,  no  doubt,  are  equally  distant 
from  the  proper  medium ;  but  with  this  difference,  however,  that  In  the  one  the  fault 
arises  from  an  excess,  in  the  other  from  a  deficiency;  an  error  which  if  It  be  not  a 
sign  of  a  more  correct,  yet  is  certainly  cf  a  more  exalted  genius.  When  I  say  this, 
I  would  not  be  nnderstood  to  approve  that  everlasting  talker  mentioned  in  Homer, 
but  that  other  described  In  the  following  lines:  — 

*■  Frequent  aad  soft  as  falls  the  wloter  now. 
Thus  from  his  lips  the  copious  periods  flow.^ 

Not  but  I  extremely  admire  him  too,  of  whom  the  poet  says,— 

*  Few  were  his  words,  bnt  wonderfully  strong." 

Yet  if  I  wer«  to  choose,  I  should  clearly  give  the  preference  to  the  style  resem- 
bling winter  snow,  that  is,  to  the  full  and  diffusive;  in  short,  to  that  pomp  of  elo- 
quence which  seems  all  heavenly  and  divine.  But  ('tis  urged)  the  harangue  of  a 
more  moderate  length  la  moat  generally  admired.  It  Is  so,  I  confess;  but  by  whom  ? 
By  the  indolest  only;  and  to  fix  the  standard  by  the  laiiness  and  false  delicacy  of 
these  would  snrely  be  the  highest  absurdity.  Were  yon  to  consult  persons  erf  this 
cast,  they  would  tell  yon.  not  only  that  it  Is  best  to  say  little,  but  that  it  Is  best  to 
say  nothing.     Thus,  my  friend,  I  have  laid  before  you  my  sentiments  upon  this 
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subject,  which  I  shall  readily  abandoo,  if  I  find  they  are  not  agreeable  to  yotirs. 
But  if  yoQ  should  dissent  from  me,  I  beg  yon  would  communicate  to  me  your  rea- 
sons. For  tboogh  I  ought  to  yield  in  this  case  to  your  more  enlightened  judgment, 
yet  in  a  point  of  such  consequence  I  had  rather  receive  my  conviction  from  the 
force  of  argument  than  authority.  If  yon  should  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  matter, 
a  line  or  two  from  yon  in  return,  intimating  your  concurrence,  will  be  sufBdent  to 
confirm  me  in  the  justness  of  my  sentiments.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  think  me 
mistaken,  I  beg  you  would  give  me  your  objections  at  large.  Yet  has  it  not,  think 
you,  something  of  the  air  of  bribery,  to  ask  only  a  short  letter  if  you  agree  with 
me;  but  enjoin  you  the  trouble  of  a  very  long  one,  if  yon  are  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion ?    FarewelL 

To  Coraeliut  Tacitns- 
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AULUS  GELLIUS 

{c.  130-180  A.  D.) 

KuLUS  Gellius,  one  of  the  most  interesting  prose  writers  of  the  im- 
perial period  of  Rome,  was  bom  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Christ.  He  was  highly  edncated  in  the  literature 
both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  bis 'Attic  Nights"  he  discusses  almost, 
if  not  qnite,  the  whole  range  of  topics  likely  to  interest  the  educated  man 
of  his  day.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  seventh  boot  of  the  "Attic 
Nights*  gives  a  valuable  definition  of  the  three  kinds  of  eloquence  which 
were  held  in  good  repute  at  Rome  and  Athena. 


THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  ELOQUENCE 

BOTH  In  verse  and  prose  there  are  three  approved  fonns  of  speaking,  called  by 
the  Greeks  x^V'^P^.  ^nd  distinguished  by  the  terms  avipm,  axvm,  titeov.  The 
first  we  call  copious,  the  next  graceful,  the  third  middle.  The  copious  is  that 
which  comprehends  dignity  and  grandeur;  the  graceful  is  that  wfaicli  is  becoming 
and  neat;  the  middle  is  partaker  of  both  these.  To  these  virtoes  of  oratory  there  are 
an  equal  oumber  of  kindred  defects,  which  fallaciously  assume  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance. Thus  often  the  tumid  and  the  pompous  pass  for  the  *  copious,"  the  mean 
and  the  empty  for  the  "graceful,"  the  doubtful  and  ambiguous  for  the  ■^middle." 
H.  Varro  says  that  In  the  Latin  tongue  there  are  three  true  and  pertinent  examples 
of  these  forms;  namely,  Pacuvius  of  the  copious,  Lucilius  of  the  graceful,  Terence 
of  the  middle.  But  these  three  modes  of  speaking  are  more  anciently  specified  by 
Homer  In  three  distinct  personages:  Ulysses  was  magnificent  and  copious,  Menelaus 
acute  and  concise,  Nestor  mixed  and  moderate.  This  threefold  variety  was  also  ob- 
servable in  three  philosophers  whom  the  Athenians  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  and 
the  Senate,  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  upon  them  on  account  of  the  plundering  Oropus. 
This  fine  was  almost  five  hundred  talents.  These  philosophers  were  Cameades  of 
the  Academy,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Crltolaus  the  Peripatetic;  and  being  admitted 
into  the  senate,  they  employed  C.  Acillus,  a  senator,  as  their  interpreter.  But  pre- 
viously each  of  these,  by  way  of  displaying  his  abilities,  had  harangued  in  a  nu- 
merous assembly.  Then  it  is  said  that  Rutllins  and  Polybius  greatly  admired  the 
eloquence  which  was  peculiar  to  each  philosopher.  They  affirm  that  the  oratory  of 
Cameades  was  strong  and  rapid,  that  of  Critolans  learned  and  polished,  irf  Diogenes 
modest  and  temperate.  But  each  of  these  forms,  as  I  have  before  observed,  when 
its  ornaments  are  chaste  and  modest,  is  excellent;  when  daubed  and  painted  it  is 
contemptible. 

Complete.    Beloe's  trauslstiea.     « Attic  Nights,"  Boolt  VIL,chap.  xiv. 
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(f.  3IO-V.  373  A,  D.) 

JSKAhe  essay  of  Longinas  *Od  the  Sablime*  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
JkES  markable  productions  of  tbe  buman  mind.  It  is  unsurpassed 
MMm  in  ancient  literatm'e,  thoogh  tbe  "Poetics*  of  Aristotle  is  classed 
with  It.  Of  the  many  imitations  of  it  by  Modems  none  equal  it  in 
originality  and  penetration.  Its  aatbor  was  bom  in  the  third  century  af- 
ter Christ  He  was  probably  a  Syrian  Greek  bom  at  or  near  Emesa.  He 
was  educated  both  at  Atbens  and  Alexandria,  then  tbe  two  great  centres 
of  culture.  Among  tbe  associates  of  his  maturity  were  Porphyry  and  Plo- 
tinns,  tbe  celebrated  Neoplatonists,  and  it  is  said  by  Snidas  that  be  was 
Porphyry's  teacher.  He  was  not  himself  a  Neoplatonist,  however.  He 
was  a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and  becoming  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  Qneen  Zenobia  in  her  attempt  to  free  ber  country  from  tbe 
tyranny  of  Rome,  he  was  put  to  death  by  tbe  Emperor  Anrelian,  373  A.  D. 


W" 


SUBLIMITIES  IN  ELOQUENCE 

I  regard  to  snblimltlea  In  eloquence,  wbich  Bhould  never  orershoot  tbe 
mark  of  utility  and  advantage,  we  must  consider,  at  tbe  same  time,  that 
all  the  authors  of  these,  though  far  removed  from  fanltlessness,  yet  soar 
above  tbe  leirel  of  mortality;  and  that  while  all  other  things  carry  with  them  evi- 
dence that  tbey  proceed  frum  meu,  yet  the  sublime  Indicates  an  approximation  to 
the  lof tineas  of  divine  intelligBUce;  and  that  while  the  correct  and  faultle&a  does 
but  escape  censure,  the  great  and  grand  enforces  admiration  also. 

Why  need  I  yet  further  observe  that  each  of  those  noble  writers  frequently  re- 
deems all  his  failoTes  by  one  dngle  stroke  of  tbe  snblime,  one  happy  effort?  and  it 
is  worthy  of  especial  lemai^  that  if  any  one  should  pick  out  tbe  slips  of  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  the  other  consnmmate  authors,  and  put  them  together,  the 
instances  In  which  those  heroes  of  fine  writing  have  attained  to  absolute  perfection 
would  be  found  to  b^ar  a  very  small,  nay,  an  indefinitely  small  proportion  to  them. 
It  is  on  account  of  these  that  all  posterity,  in  every  age.  exempt  from  the  blinding 
prejudices  created  by  envy,  have  freely  awarded  them  the  laurels  they  have  earned, 
and,  to  this  day,  suffer  them  not  to  be  torn  bom  their  brows,  but  will,  as  it  seems, 
continue  to  guard  them, — 


Now,  in  answer  to  the  writer  who  objects  that  the  Colossus,  with  alt  its  faults,  is 
t  superior  to  tbe  Gtiardsman  of  Polycletus,  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  among  mauy  other 
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tliinga,  that,  in  works  of  art,  it  is  exact  proportion  that  vrlns  our  admiration;  but 
In  those  of  nature,  grandenr  and  magnificence.  Now,  speech  is  a  gift  bestowed 
npon  us  by  nature.  As,  therefore,  resemblance  and  proportion  to  the  originals 
is  required  in  statues,  so,  In  the  noble  faculty  of  discoune,  there  should  be  some- 
thing, as  I  b&v«  said,  more  than  humanly  great. 

But  still  (for  after  a  long  excursion  I  come  round  to  the  precept  I  delivered  in 
the  commencement  of  the  treatise),  since  it  is  the  perfection  of  art  to  avoid,  in  the 
main,  defect  and  blemish,  while  the  nature  of  a  sublime  genius  is  to  exhibit  super- 
letive  greatness  in  Its  productions,  but  not  uniformly  sustained,  it  is  meet  that  art 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  resorted  to  as  on  auxiliary  to  nature.  P<h',  from  such  union 
and  mutual  alliance,  perfection  would  seem  to  TMult 

Thus  much  I  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  deliverii^  in  decision  of  the  quea- 
tions  in  debate;  but  let  every  man  enjoy  his  own  opinion.     .     .    . 

It  still  remains  for  us,  my  honored  Mend,  to  inquire  into  the  fifth  of  those 
which  were  laid  down  to  be  the  causes  that  contribute  to  the  consummation  of 
the  sublime.  It  is  the  due  structure  of  words.  Having  already,  in  two  treatises, 
delivered  sufficiently  upon  this  subject  all  that  I  could  attain  to  in  the  matter,  I 
will  now  add  only,  in  compliance  with  the  necessary  requirements  of  my  present 
purpose,  that  harmony  is  not  only  a  cause  of  persnaslon  and  delight  inherent  in 
human  natoie,  but  a  wonderful  means  of  imparting  majesty  to  diction,  and  express- 
ing mental  affections.  For  does  not  the  pipe  inspire  its  hearers  with  certain  ema> 
tioBB,  and,  in  a  manner,  transport  and  fill  them  with  ecstasy;  and  when  it  has 
played  aS  some  closing  notes  in  a  certain  rhythm,  does  it  not  force  the  hearer 
to  step  according  to  it,  and  Iraep  time,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  tone,  even 
though  be  be  altogether  unversed  in  music  7  And,  assuredly,  the  tones  of  the  haip, 
which  signify  nothing  unconnectedly,  yet  by  the  changes  <£  sounds,  by  being  tem- 
pered together,  and  mutually  blended,  often  charm  us  marvelously  by  the  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  as  yon  very  well  know.  Yet  these  are  but  faint  shadows  and 
bastard  Imitations  of  the  powers  of  persuasion,  and  not  the  genuine  operations  of 
man's  distinctive  nature.  Do  we  not  think,  then,  that  composition  in  language, 
which  is  a  sort  of  harmony  of  that  speech  which  nature  has  implanted  in  man, 
which  reaches  to  the  very  sonl.  and  not  the  ear  alone,  which  suggests  sncb  vari- 
ous forms  of  words,  sentiments,  things,  beanty,  proportion,  all  Innate  and  congenial 
to  us — that  harmony  which,  by  blending  and  diversifying  its  own  sounds,  insltin- 
ates  into  the  souls  c^  others  the  affection  kindled  in  the  speatei's  breast,  and  In- 
fallibly causes  the  hearers  to  participate  therein,  and  which,  by  building  up  an 
edifice  of  words,  forms  into  one  harmoaious  whole  the  grand  things  at  its  disposal 
—do  we  not  think,  I  say,  that,  acting  by  such  means  as  these,  composition  must 
charm  the  soul  at  the  same  time  that  It  invariably  impresses  ns  with  ideas  of 
grandeur,  dignity,  sublimity,  and  whatsoever  else  is  comprehended  in  It,  exercising 
an  abaoldte  and  sovereign  sway  over  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  ?  But  It  seems 
madness  to  make  a  question  <rf  points  so  fully  admitted,  for  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perience requires  no  confirmation. 

Sublimely  effective  and  substantially  admirable  Is  that  conception  of  Demos- 
tbenes  ("Oration  on  the  Crown »)  which  he  subjoina  to  the  decree:  "This  decree  caused 
the  danger  which  then  enveloped  the  dty  to  pass  away  like  o  mist"  Yet  the  har- 
monious sound  of  the  words  comes  up  to  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiment  they  con- 
vey ;  for  the  whole  is  uttered  in  dactylic  measures,  the  finest  and  most  conducive  to 
■ubUmity;  for  which  cause,  also,  they  are  employed  In  forming  herdc  verse,  the  goodli- 
est tf.alL  For  do  but  remove  the  last  two  words  [in  the  Greek]  from  their  proper 
place  to  any  other  you  please,  or  even  Ic^  off  one  syllable  only  from  the  end  of  the 
last  but  one,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  how  much  hannonlons  sound  contributes  to 
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snblimity.  For  the  last  two  words  form  a  clos«,  baving  th«  first  foot  long,  antf 
measured  by  four  times  (a  spondee) ;  bnt  if  one  syllable  be  taken  away,  what  is  left 
mars  the  grandeor  of  the  period  by  dnqtping  a  part  of  it  As,  conversely,  if  yon 
lengthen  the  last  word  bnt  one,  by  adding  a  syllable  to  the  end,  the  signification 
is  the  same,  but  its  effect  upon  the  ear  is  not  the  same.  For  by  lengthening  the 
times  of  the  two  dosing  words,  yon  dissolve  and  relax  the  snbUnie  effect  of  the 
rapid  cadence. 

But  among  the  methods  which  conduce  most  to  elevate  discourse  is  tliat  of 
putting  together  the  parts,  even  as  in  the  members  of  the  body.  If  they  are  taken 
apart,  each  single  member  will  have  no  beauty  or  grandeur ;  bnt  when  skillfnily  Imit 
together,  they  produce  a  perfect  and  harmonious  whole.  So  the  constituent  parts 
of  sublime  periods,  when  disjoined  and  scattered  here  and  there  without  mutual 
connection,  do  at  the  same  time  dissipate  and  fritter  away  their  sublimity;  but 
when  embodied  in  mutual  fellowship,  and,  m<M«over,  held  together  and  encircled  by 
the  bond  of  harmony,  they  fail  effectively  upon  the  ear  &om  th«r  mere  rotundity; 
and  the  sublimities  In  the  several  periods  mav  be  regarded  as  mutual  contributions, 
which  go  to  make  up  one  sublime  whole.  But  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show 
that  many  hiataiians  and  poets,  ungifted  with  sublime  genius,  and  perhaps  devoid 
of  true  greatness,  though  employing,  for  the  most  part,  words  that  are  common  and 
vulgar  and  import  nothing  of  ornament,  yet  only  by  this  manner  of  putting  them 
together  and  connecting  them,  have  invested  their  works  with  a  kind  of  pomp  and 
grandeur,  and  have  escaped  the  imputation  of  meanness.  Of  this  class,  among 
many  others,  is  Philistus;  as  also  Aristophanes,  in  some  passages,  and  Euripides  in 
very  many.    Thns  Hercules  (Enrip.  «Herc.  Fur.*),  after  the  murder  of  his  children, 

"  I'D)  full  o(  miseries ;  there's  not  room  for  more.* 

The  expression  is  very  vulgar,  but  it  is  made  sublime  by  the  words  being  so- 
constructed  as  to  correspond  with  the  thing  signiiiedi  and  if  you  were  to  put  them 
together  In  another  way,  it  will  become  apparent  to  you  that  Euripides  is  a  poet 
in  respect  of  tlie  structure  of  his  language,  more  than  in  the  fineness  of  his  senti- 
ments.   So  in  his  description  of  Dirce  dragged  along  by  the  bull:  — 

cV/hene'er  the  nadd'ning  creature  raged  about 
And  whirled  his  bolk  around  in  awkward  circlei. 
The  dame,  the  oak,  the  lOck,  were  draege^  alone." 

The  thought  Itself  is  noble,  but  is  rendered  still  grander  because  the  words  are 
put  together  so  as  Dot  to  move  rajridly,  nor  roll,  as  it  were,  down  a  declivity ;  but 
are  mutually  snstalned,  and  shored  up  by  means  of  pauses,  acquiring  a  sort  of  staid 
grandeur  by  being  thus  kept  apart 

But  nothing  so  much  lowers  the  tone  of  sublimity  as  an  over-nice  and  mincing 
rhythm,  such  as  Is  formed  by  pyrrhlcs,  trochees,  and  dichorees,  which  make  a  per- 
fect jig  of  It.  For  all  compositions  whose  rhythm  is  thus  overwrought  are  mani- 
festly affected  and  frivolous,  and  with  all  their  pretension  fall  to  move  in  the  slightest 
degree,  because  they  are  of  the  same  texture  tfaronghout  And  a  still  worae  effect 
is,  that  as  ballads  divert  the  hearers  from  the  roatter  before  them,  and  force  atten- 
tion to  themselves,  so  also  things  spoken  in  a  rhythm  overwrought  do  not  impress 
the  hearers  with  the  subject,  but  the  rhythm,  so  that  sometimes,  foreknowing  the 
cadences  that  should  come,  they  themselves  beat  time  to  the  speakers,  and,  as  In  a 
dance,  anticipate  them  in  the  closing  measure. 
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In  like  manner,  periods  forced  Into  too  narrow  a  compass,  and  cnt  up  into  short 
words,  and  words  of  short  syllables,  or  that  are  bound  together  In  an  awkward  and 
clumsy  manner,  as  it  were  with  nails,  one  npon  another,  are  destitute  of  {rrandeur. 

Uoreover,  excessive  contraction  of  style  is  another  drawback  to  sublimity.  For 
it  mars  the  effect  of  sublimity  when  the  vords  are  forced  into  too  contracted  a  com- 
pass. I  do  not  mean  here  sentences  that  demand  a  proper  condseness;  bot,  on  the 
contrary,  those  that  are  curtailed  and  minced.  For  contraction  mutilates  the  sense, 
but  conciseness  carries  it  direct  to  the  mark.  And  it  is  manifest,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  sentences  unduly  extended  are  deficient  in  life  and  energy;  I  mean  such  as 
are  enervated  by  being  lengthened  out  beyond  what  the  occasion  requires. 

Low  and  sordid  words  are  serious  blemishes  to  the  sublime.  For  instance, 
Herodotos's  description  of  the  tempest  is  divine,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  concep- 
tions, but  there  are  some  expressions  in  it  which  fall  below  the  dignity  of  the 
matter.  This,  perhaps,  among  others:  "The  sea  seethed*;  for  the  nnconth  sound  of 
the  words,  "sea  seethed,"  detracts  much  from  the  grandeur  of  the  conception.  Again, 
he  says:  'The  wind  flagged,  and  those  who  were  overtaken  by  the  storm  met  with 
a  dls^jeeable  end."  *To  flag^is  a  mean  and  vnlgar  term;  and  "disagreeable*  a 
word  inai^ropriate  to  a  disaster  of  such  magnitude.     .    .    . 

In  the  sublime  we  ought  never  to  take  ap  with  sordid  and  exploded  terms, 
unless  reduced  to  it  by  the  most  urgent  necessity;  but  it  were  meet  that  oar 
words  should  be  pioportionBd  to  the  dignity  of  our  sentiments,  and  that  we 
should  imitate  the  proceeding  of  nature  in  the  stmctore  of  the  human  fabric,  who 
has  not  placed  those  parts  which  should  be  nameless  in  open  view,  nor  the  excre- 
tions from  the  whole  body;  but  concealed  tbero  as  much  as  possible,  and  << removed 
their  channels*  (to  make  use  of  Xenophon's  words)  *to  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  eyes,*  thereby  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  animal   entire   and  unblemished. 

To  pursue  this  tofnc  further,  by  a  particular  recital  <^  whatever  diminishes  and 
impairs  the  sublime,  would  be  a  needless  task.  1  have  already  shown  vrbat  methods 
elevate  and  ennoble,  and  it  is  obvious  that  their  opposites  must  lower  and  debase  it 

In  consideration  of  your  desire  for  useful  information,  my  deai«st  Teientianus, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  add  an  elucidation  of  that  remaining  question  which  was  re- 
cently proposed  by  a  certain  pbiltsopber.  "I  wonder,"  said  he,  «and  not  I  alone, 
but  doubtless  many  others  also,  how  it  happens  that  In  the  age  we  live  in  there 
are  many  men  eminently  endowed  with  talents  for  persuasion  and  public  speaking, 
remarkaUe  for  shrewdness  and  readiness,  and  above  all,  expert  in  the  arts  which 
give  grace  and  sweetness  to  language;  but  that  there  are  now  none  at  aD,  or  very 
few.  who  are  distinguished  for  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  style.  So  great  and  uni- 
versal is  the  dearth  tf  genuine  eloquence  that  prevails  in  this  age.  Must  we  be- 
lieve at  lost  that  there  Is  truth  in  that  oft-repeated  observation  that  democracy  is 
the  kindly  nurSe  <rf  sublime  genius,  with  whose  strength  alone  truly  powerful  ora- 
tors Sourish,  and  disappear  aa  it  declines  ?  For  Uberty,  say  they,  is  able  to  supply 
nutriment  to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  great  minds  and  feed  their  aspirations,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  foster  the  flame  of  mutual  emulation  and  stimulate  ambition  for 
pre-eminence— nay,  further,  that  the  mental  excellences  of  orators  are  whetted  con- 
tinuoUy  by  reason  of  the  rewards  proposed  in  free  sUtes;  that  they  are  made,  as  it 
were,  to  give  out  fire  by  collision,  and  naturally  exhibit  the  light  of  liberty  in  their 
oratorical  efforts.  But  we  of  the  present  day,*  continued  he,  "seem  to  be  trained 
from  our  childhood  to  ^absolute  slavery,  having  been  all  but  swathed  in  its  customs 
and  institutes,  and  never  allowed  to  taste  of  that  most  copious  fountain  of  all  that  is 
admirable  and  attractive  in  eloquence— I  mean  liberty— and  hence  it  is  that  we  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  pompous  flatterers."  This,  he  said,  was  the  cause  why  we  see 
that  all  other  attainments  may  be  found  In  menials,  but  never  yet  a  slave  become  an 
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orator.  His  spirit  being  efiEectnally  brcAen,  the  timoroas  vueal  will  still  be  opper- 
moet;  the  habit  of  aabjectiOQ  continually  overawes  and  beats  down  his  genlns.  For, 
according  to  Homor  ("  Odyssey,"  L  jaa), — 

o  Jove  fixed  it  cettajn  that  whiterer  day 
Hales  man  a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away.' 

■  As  then,"  said  he,  ^^if  what  I  have  heard  deserves  credit,  the  cages  In  which 
what  are  called  pigmies  are  kept  not  only  prevent  the  growth  of  those  who  are 
inclosed  in  them,  but  contract  their  dimensions  by  reason  of  Ox  confinement  in 
which  their  whole  bodies  are  placed,  so  slavery  of  every  kind,  even  the  mildest, 
one  might  declare  to  be  tbe  cage  and  common  prison  of  the  mind." 

Now  here  I  rejoiiwd:  It  is  easy  and  characteristic  of  human  natme  to  find 
fault  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  whatever  it  be;  but  I  would  have  yon  con- 
sider whether,  in  some  degree,  this  corruption  of  genina  is  not  owing  to  tbe  profonod 
peace  which  reigns  throughout  the  world,  bat  mnch  more  to  the  well-known  war 
which  OUT  lusts  are  waging  within  us  universally ;  and,  moreover,  to  those  mental 
foes  that  have  invaded  the  present  age,  and  waste  and  ravage  all  before  them. 
For  avarice  (that  disease  of  which  the  whole  world  is  sick  beyond  a  cure),  aided 
by  volnptnousnesa,  holds  ua  in  abject  thraldom ;  or,  rather.  If  I  may  so  express  it, 
drowns  us  body  and  mind.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  canker  of  the  soul's 
greatness,  and  the  love  ot  pleasure  cmrodes  every  generous  sentiment.  I  have, 
indeed,  thougbt  mnch  upon  it;  but,  after  all,  judge  it  impossible  for  them  that  set 
their  hearts  upon;  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  that  deify  unbounded  riches,  to  preserve 
thmr  souls  from  the  infection  ot  all  those  vices  which  are  firmly  allied  to  them. 
For  riches  that  know  no  bounds  and  restraint  bring  with  them  profnseness,  their 
close-leagued  and,  as  they  call  it,  dogging  attendant;  and  while  wealth  unbars 
the  gates  of  cities,  and  opens  the  doora  of  houses,  profnseness  gets  in  at  the  same 
time  and  takes  up  a  joint  residence.  And  when  they  have  remained  a^iile  in 
onr  principles  and  conduct,  they  build  their  nests  there  (in  the  langu^^  ot  phi- 
losophy), and  speedily  proceeding  to  propagate  their  species,  they  hatch  arrogance, 
pride,  and  lurury— no  spurious  brood,  but  their  genuine  offspring.  If  these  chil- 
dren of  wealth  be  fostered  and  suffered  to  reach  maturity,  they  quickly  engender 
in  onr  souls  those  inexorable  tyrants — insolence,  injustice,  and  impudence.  When 
men  are  thus  fallen,  what  I  have  mentioned  must  needs  result  from  their  defvav- 
ity.  They  can  no  longer  lift  up  their  eyes  to  anything  above  themselves,  nor  feel 
any  concern  for  reputation;  but  the  corruption  of  every  principle  must  needs  be 
gradually  accomplbhed  by  such  a  series  of  vices;  and  the  nobler  faculties  of  the 
soul  decay  and  wither,  and  lose  all  the  fire  of  emnlaUon,  when  men  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  their  immortal  parts,  and  suffer  the  mortal  and  worthless  to  engroBS 
all  their  care  and  admiration. 

For  he  that  has  received  a  bribe  to  pervert  judgment  is  incapable  of  fcoming  an 
unbiased  and  sound  decision  in  matters  pertaining  to  equity  and  honor.  For  it 
must  needs  be  that  one  corrupted  by  gifts  should  be  infiuenced  by  self-interest  la 
judging  <tf  what  is  just  and  honorable.  And  when  the  whole  tenor  of  our  several  lives 
is  guided  only  by  corruption,  by  a  desire  for  the  death  of  others,  and  schemes  to  creep 
into  their  wills;  when  we  are  ready  to  barter  our  life  for  paltry  gains,  led  captive, 
one  and  all,  by  the  thirst  of  Incre — can  we  expect,  in  snch  a  general  corruption,  so 
contagious  a  depravity  that  there  should  be  found  one  unbiased  and  nnperverted 
judge  that  can  discriminate  what  is  truly  great,  or  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  unin* 
floenced  in  his  decisions  by  the  lust  of  gain  ?  But  if  this  is  the  case,  perhaps  H  is 
better  for  such  as  we  are  to  be  held  in  subjection  than  to  be  free;  fot  b»  sure  if 
such  rapacions  desires  were  suffered  to  prvy  upon  others  without  restraint,  like  wild 
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DEMOSTlfEMES. 
Aftfr  thf  St.ituf  in  thf    Vafi 


^^ra^F  WE  could  ask  the  unknou'n  artist  wlio  carved  this  statue  of  the  greaie;-! 
)J?^K{?f  orator  of  Athens,  v.l)y  he  dii.1  not  make  it  more  graceful,  he  niight  /reply, 
UvWuc  "Because  Demosthenes  bim self  was  iiot  so."  It  is  said  thai  Dem<)!;thcuts 
felt  his  awkwardness  l;eenly.  and  thai  in  educating  himself  for  public  speaking  he 
hung  a  sword  OTcr  one  of  his  shoulders  so  that  the  prick  he  received  from  its  point 
OD  raising  one  of  them  too  hig-li  might  compel  him  to  keep  tbem  even. 
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beaats  let  oat  c€  confiDement,  they  would  set  the  world  on  fire  with  th«  mischJeb 
they  would  occasioiL  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  have  shown  that  the  bane  of  true 
genius  in  the  present  day  la  that  dissolution  of  morals  which,  with  few  exceptionH, 
prevails  noiversally  among  men,  who,  In  all  they  do  or  undertake,  seek  only  applause 
and  self-gratification,  without  a  thought  of  that  public  utility  which  cannot  be  too 
cealonsly  pnrsned  or  too  highly  valued. 

From  the  esMy  « On  the  Sublime." 


THE  STYLE  OP  DEMOSTHENES 

IF  THB  perfectioos  of  writings  are  to  be  estimated  by  number,  and  not  intrinsic 
worth,  then  even  Hyperides  will  prove  far  superior  to  Demosthenes ;  for  he  has 
more  variety  and  harmony,  and  a  greater  number  of  beauties,  and  in  almost 
every  perfection  is  next  to  excellent  He  resemblea  a  champion  practiced  in  the 
five  exercises,  who  in  each  of  them  severally  must  jrield  the  superiority  to  other 
athletes,  bat  is  superior  to  all  unprofessional  practitioners.  For  Hyperides,  besides 
that  he  has,  in  every  point  except  the  stroctore  ot  his  words,  imitated  the  excellencies 
ot  Demosthenes,  baa  over  and  above  embraced  the  graces  and  beauties  of  Lysias. 
For  when  his  subject  demands  simplicity,  he  relaxes  the  energy  of  his  style;  nor 
does  he  utter  everything  in  one  unaltered  strain  of  vehemence,  like  Demosthenes; 
and  in  his  description  of  manners  there  is  a  charming  sweetness.  There  is  an  ex- 
hanatlees  fiind  of  wit  about  him,  a  vein  o£  elegant  satire,  a  natural  grace,  a  skillful' 
ness  of  irony,  jests  not  cinmsy  or  loose,  after  the  manner  of  those  old  Attic  writers, 
but  natural  and  easy ;  a  ready  talent  at  ridicule ;  a  deal  of  comic  point,  conveyed  in 
a  style  of  well-managed  pleasantry;  and,  in  all  these  respects,  a  winning  graceful- 
ness that  la  almost  inimitable.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  power  to  exdta  com- 
miseration, he  is  also  fertile  in  stories  and  ^miliar  chat,  returning  to  his  subject 
after  digressions  without  any  distress  or  difficulty.  So,  also,  it  is  plain  that  he  has 
composed  his  dlacourse  of  Latona  in  a  style  more  like  poetry  tban  prose;  and  his 
funeral  wation  with  a  pomp  of  diction,  aa  far  as  I  know,  nnequaled 

Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  studious  to  portray  the  humors  and 
characters  of  men ;  be  was  not  diffusive  in  his  ek>quence ;  far  from  flexible  and  pliant, 
and  void  (rf  pomp  and  parade;  and.  in  a  word,  for  the  most  part,  deficient  in  all  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  Hyperides.  Where  he  constrains  himself  to  be  merry  or  face- 
tions,  if  he  makes  people  langh,  it  Is  at  himself.  And  the  more  he  endeavors  to  be 
elegant,  the  further  he  is  from  it  Had  he  ever  attempted  an  oration  for  a  Phryne 
or  an  Athenogenes,  he  would  have  only  served  still  more  as  a  foil  to  Hyperides. 

But  since,  to  my  thulring.  the  beauties  of  Hyperides,  though  numerous,  have 
no  inherent  greatness;  are  the  prodocttons  of  a  sedate  and  sober  genius,  but  with- 
out force  to  move  an  audience,— for  certainly  no  one  is  affected  t^  fear  in  reading 
hhn ;  while  Demosthenes  is  gifted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  genius  intensely  sublime 
and  a  capacity  of  lofty  diction  carried  to  a  pitch  of  transcendent  excellence,  passions 
that  live  and  breathe,  an  exhaoatless  copiousness,  shrewdness,  rapidity;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  v«4iemence  and  power  which  none  could  ever  approach ;  since,  T  aay. 
Demosthenes  has  embraced  and  monopolized  all  these,  as  it  were,  Heaven-sent  gifts,— 
for  it  were  a  sin  to  call  them  human, — he  Invariably  surpasses  all  in  the  excellences 
ttiat  are  his  own;  and,  in  place  of  those  he  has  not,  strikes  down  the  orators  of  every 
age  as  with  the  force  of  thunder,  and  throws  them  into  the  shade  as  with  the  glare 
of  lightning;  and  sooner  might  a  man  look  with  steadfast  gate  on  the  descending 
thnnderbolt,  than  eye  undismayed  his  reiterated  flashes  of  passion. 

Prom  the  esMy  ^  On  the  Sablime.i> 
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MICHEL  EYQUEM  DE  MONTAIGNE 

(iS33-iS9a) 

Sontaigne's  •Consideration  npon  Cicero"  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  style  as  an  essayist  which  immortalized  him.  He  is  a 
master  of  the  great  art  of  digression,  and  when  he  announces  his 
subject  those  who  know  him  will  know  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
guess  from  it  what  he  really  means  to  talk  abont.  In  this  essay,  however, 
he  does  make  a  number  of  valuable  observations  not  only  on  Cicero  and 
the  eloquence  of  words,  but  on  the  eloquence  of  silence,  and  of  action. 


A  CONSIDERATION  UPON  CICERO 

THEKx  are  to  be  gathered  oat  of  the  wrttingB  of  Cicero,  aad  this  younger  Pljny 
(but  little,  in  my  opinion,  lesembliog  his  uocle  in  his  faomor),  infinite  testi- 
monies <rf  a  beyond-measnre  amUtloiis  nature;  and,  amongst  others,  this  for 
<xie,  that  they  both,  la  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  solicit  the  hlstoriaDs  of  their  time 
not  to  forget  them  In  their  memoirs;  and  Fortune,  as  if  in  spite,  baa  made  the  va- 
cancy of  those  requests  live  npon  record  down  to  this  age  of  ours,  when  she  has  long 
since  damned  the  histories  themselves  to  oblivion.  Bnt  this  exceeds  all  meanness 
of  spirit  In  persons  of  sticb  qnality,  aa  they  were,  to  thinic  to  derive  any  great  and 
living  renown  fi-om  babbling  and  pradng;  even  to  the  pablishing  of  their  private  let- 
ters to  their  friends,  and  so  withal,  that  though  some  of  them  were  never  sent,  the 
opportunity  being  k«t,  they,  nevertheless,  expose  them  to  the  light,  with  this  worthy 
excuse,  that  they  were  hereafter  onwilling  to  lose  their  labors,  and  have  their  lucubra- 
tions thrown  away.  Was  it  not  very  well  becoming  two  consuls  of  Rome,  sovereign 
magistrates  of  the  republic  that  commanded  the  wOTld,  to  spend  their  time  in  con- 
triving quaint  and  elegant  missives,  thence  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  critics, 
In  their  own  mother  tongues:  what  could  a  pitiful  schoolmaster  have  done  worse, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  get  his  living  ?  If  the  acts  of  Xenophon  and  Cesar  had  not 
far  enough  transcended  their  eloquence,  I  scarce  believe  they  would  ever  have 
taken  the  pains  to  have  writ  them.  They  made  it  their  business  to  rec<mimend, 
not  their  speaking,  bat  their  doing.  And  could  the  perfection  of  eloquence  have 
added  any  lustre  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  a  great  person,  certainly  Sdpio  and 
Leelins  had  never  resigned  the  honor  of  their  comedies,  with  all  the  luxnriances 
and  delicacies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  an  African  slave;  for  that  that  work  was 
theirs  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  it  do  sufficiently  declare;  besides,  Terence  him- 
self confesses  as  much,  and  I  should  take  it  ill  fram  any  one  that  would  dispossess 
me  of  that  belief.  'Tis  a  kind  of  injurious  mockery  and  offense  to  extol  a  man 
for  qualities  misbecoming  his  merit,  and  condition,  though  otherwise  commendatde 
in  themselves,  but  such  as  ought  not,  however,  to  be  his^chlefest  talent:  as  if  a  man 
should  commend  a  king  for  being  a  good  painter,  a  good  architect,  a  good  marks- 
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mui,  or  ft  good  rtumer  at  the  ring, — commendations  that  add  no  honor,  unless  men- 
tioned altogether,  and  in  the  train  of  those  that  are  more  properly  applicable  to 
him,  namely,  his  justice  and  the  adence  o(  governing  and  condnctii^  his  people 
both  in  peac«  and  war.  At  this  rate  ogricnltnre  was  an  honor  to  Cyras,  and  elo- 
quence and  the  Imowledge  of  good  letters  to  Cbarlem^pie.  I  have  in  my  time 
known  some  who,  by  that  knack  of  writing,  have  got  both  their  titles  and  fortune, 
disown  their  apprenticeage.  pmposely  corrupt  their  style,  and  affect  ^DOnnce  in  so 
vulgar  a  quality  (which  also  our  nation  observes  to  be  rarely  seen  in  very  inteUi- 
gent  hands),  to  seek  a  reputation  by  better  qoalities.  The  companions  of  Demosthenes 
bi  the  embassy  to  I^ilip,  extolling  that  prince  as  handsome,  eloquent,  and  a  stout 
drinker,  Demosthenes  replied  that  those  were  commendations  more  proper  for  a 
woman,  an  advocate,  or  a  sponge,  than  a  Idng. 

Imftnt  itSante  prior  jacentem. 
Lenii  in  Aoilttn. 

—Her.  Cum. 


'Tis  not  his  prcfesslon  to  know  either  how  to  hunt,  or  to  dance  well. 

OraiuMi  eatuai  alO,  ealigtu  meeius 
Dacribent  radio,  tt  /ulemtia  tidera  dicent. 
Hie  rigtrc  imperio  poptdat  sciat,* 

o  L«t  otben  plead  >t  tbe  litieioos  bar. 
Describe  the  ipheers,  point  out  each  twiakling  star, 
Let  this  man  rule,  a  eiMtcr  ut  b;  far." 

Plutarch  says,  moreover,  that  to  appear  so  excellent  in  these  lees  necessary  quali- 
ties is  to  produce  witness  against  a  man's  self,  that  he  has  spent  his  time  and  applied 
his  study  ill,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  tbe  acquisition  of  more  neces- 
sary and  moT«  useful  things,  so  that  Philip,  King  of  Hacedon,  having  heard  that 
great  Alexander,  his  son,  sing  once  at  a  feast  to  the  wonder  and  envy  'of  the  best 
musicians  there:  <■  Art  not  thou  asham'd,"  said  he  to  him,  «to  sing  so  well  ?"  And 
to  tbe  same  Philip  a  mnsidau,  with  whom  he  was  disputing  about  some  things  con- 
cerning his  art:  "Heav'n  forUdI  Sir,"  said  he,  "that  so  great  a  misfortune  should 
ever  befall  you,  as  to  understand  these  things  better  than  L*  A  Idng  should  be 
able  to  answer  as  Iphicrates  did  the  orator,  who  pressed  upon  blm  in  his  invective 
after  this  manner:  *And  what  art  thon,  that  thou  braVst  it  at  this  rate?  Art  thou 
a  mac  at  anns,  art  thou  an  archer,  art  thou  a  pike?'*  "I  am  none  of  all  this;  but 
I  know  how  to  command  all  these."  And  Antjsthenes  took  It  for  an  argument  of 
little  valor,  in  Ismenas,  that  he  was  commended  for  playing  excellently  well  tipon 
a  Ante.  I  know  very  well  that  when  I  hear  any  one  Insist  upon  the  language  of 
essays,  I  had  ratber  a  great  deal  he  would  say  nothing.  "TIs  not  so  much  to  ele- 
vate the  style  as  to  depress  tbe  sense,  and  so  much  the  more  cfiensively,  as  they 
do  it  disgracefully,  and  oat  of  the  way.  I  am  much  deceived  if  many  other  essay- 
ists deliver  more  worth  nothing  as  to  the  matter,  and  how  well,  or  ill  soever,  if  any 
other  writer  has  strewed  them  either  much  more  material,  or  thicker  upon  his  paper 
than  myself.  To  bring  the  more  In,  T  only  muster  up  the  heads;  should  I  annex 
the  sequel,  I  should  strangely  multiply  this  volume;  and  bow  many  stories  have  I 
scattered  up  and  down,  in  this  book,  that  I  only  touch  upon ;  which  should  any  one 
more  curioosly  search  Into,  they  would  lind  matter  enough  to  produce  infinite  essays; 

•  Fanpbrued  from  Virgil.    £nrld  VI.  849-;;. 
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neither  those  stories  nor  my  allegations  do  always  serve  simply  for  example,  author' 
Ity,  or  omametit,  I  do  not  only  regard  them  for  the  tue  I  make  of  tliem:  they  cany 
stmetimee  besides  what  I  apply  them  to,  the  seed  of  a  more  rich,  and  a  bolder 
matter,  and  sometimes  collaterally  a  more  delicate  sonnd  both  to  me  myself,  who 
will  express  no  more  in  this  place,  and  to  otheis  who  shall  happen  to  be  of  my  ear. 
But  returning  to  the  speaking  virtue,  I  find  no  great  choice  betwixt,  not  know- 
ing to  speak  anything  but  very  ill,  and  not  knowing  to  speak  anything  bnt  very 
weU.  "Nott  est  ornamtntwtt  virile  amcinnitas.'^—  Sen.  Ep-  6.  "Neatness  of  style 
Is  no  manly  ornament."  The  sages  tell  us  that  as  to  what  concerns  knowledge 
there  is  nothing  bnt  jdiilosophy;  and  to  what  concerns  effects  nothing  but  virtue, 
that  is  generaUy  proper  to  all  degrees,  and  to  all  c^eis.  There  is  something  like 
this  in  these  two  other  philosophers,  for  they  also  promise  eternity  to  the  letters 
they  write  to  their  friends;  but  'ds  after  another  manner,  and  by  acconunodating 
themselves,  for  a  good  end,  to  the  vanity  of  another;  for  they  write  to  them  that  U 
the  concern  of  making  themselves  known  to  future  ages,  and  the  thirst  of  gloiy,  do 
yet  detain  them  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  make  them  fear  the  soli- 
tude and  retirement  to  which  they  wonld  persuade  them;  let  them  never  trouble 
themselves  more  about  it,  ftnasmnch  as  they  shall  have  credit  enou{^  with  posterity 
to  assure  them,  that  were  there  nothing  else  but  the  very  letters  thus  writ  to  them, 
those  letters  win  render  their  names  as  known,  and  famous  tto  their  own  public 
actions  themselves  could  do.  And  besides  this  difference,  these  are  not  idle  and 
empty  letters  that  contain  nothing  but  a  fine  jingle  of  well-chosen  words  and  fine- 
coached  phrases,  but  rather  replete  and  abounding  with  grave  and  learned  dis- 
courses, by  which  a  man  may  render  himself,  not  more  eloquent,  but  more  wise, 
and  that  instruct  ns  not  to  speak,  but  to  do  weU;  away  with  that  eloquence  that  so 
enchants  us  with  its  harmony,  that  we  should  more  study  it  than  things.  Unless 
you  will  allow  that  of  Cicero  to  be  of  so  supreme  a  perfection  as  to  form  a  complete 
body  of  itself;  and  of  him  I  shall  further  add  one  story,  we  read  of  him  to  this 
purpose,  wherein  his  natnre  will  much  more  manifestly  be  laid  open  to  na;  he  was 
to  make  an  oration  in  public,  and  found  hinuelf  a  little  straightened  in  time,  to  fit 
his  words  to  his  month,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  do;  when  Bros,  one  of  his  slaves, 
brought  him  word  that  the  audience  was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  at  which  he 
was  BO  ravished  with  joy  that  he  enfranchised  him  for  the  good  news. 
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(Baron  verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans) 

(1561-1626) 

:is  Bacon  was  bom  in  London,  J&naary  32d,  1561,  at  a  time 
when  the  revival  of  classical  learning  bad  so  mtiltiplied  books 
that  England  was  entering  one  of  its  periods  of  greatest  literary 
activity.  He  represented  the  highest  intellect  of  his  age  more  fully  than 
any  one  else,  and  in  his  "  Novum  Organnm  *  he  directed  the  thoagbt  and 
suggested  the  method  of  all  scientific  investigators  who  have  come  after 
him.  He  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  In  i€i8,  and  in  1621  was 
charged  with  bribery  and  removed.  He  himself  admitted  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted gifts,  and  he  showed  the  essential  greatness  of  his  mind  by  using 
its  full  strength  to  correct  its  worst  weakness.  He  died  at  Highgate  a 
suburb  of  London,  April  9th,  1626,  as  the  result  of  scientific  experimenting 
while  in  a  fever.  He  is  for  modem  times  what  Aristotle  was  for  ancient,— 
the  great  pathfinder  of  science.  His  essays  are  probably  the  most  eloquent 
prose  written  in  English,  or  in  any  other  modem  language. 


OF  DISCOURSE 

SOKE  in  their  disconru  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  bold 
all  argonients,  than  of  ja^ment  in  discerning  what  Is  true,  as  if  it  were  a 
praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and  not  what  should  be  thougfat.  Some 
have  certain  commonplaces  and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  vaite^, 
which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when  It  is  (Hice  perceived, 
ridicnlons.  The  honorabtest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion,  and  again  to  mod- 
erate, and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  Is  good 
in  discourse  and  speech  of  conversation  to  vary  and  Intermingle  speech  of  the 
present  occasion  with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  qnestlons  with  tell- 
ing of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest,  for  it  is  a  dnil  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say 
now,  to  jade  anything  too  far.  As  for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to 
be  privileged  from  It,  namely,  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  peraons,  any  man's 
present  bnsiness  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deservetb  pity.  Vet  there  be 
some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out  somewhat  that 
is  piquant  and  to  the  qnlck, — that  is,  a  vein  which  would  be  bridled. 

1  Pant,  pHtr,  itimuUs,  et  /trrtiui  titert  leris^ 

And  generally  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness  and  bitterness. 
Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he 
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had  need  be  afraid  of  others'  memory.  He  that  qnestionetb  much  shall  team  moch 
and  content  macfa;  but  especuUly  If  be  apply  bis  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  per- 
sons whom  be  asketh,  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please  themselves  in 
speaking,  and  himself  shall  continaally  gather  knowledge.  But  let  his  questions 
not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a  poser.  And  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other 
men  their  turns  to  speak.  Nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all 
the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  ofE  and  bring  others  on;  as  musicians 
used  to  do  with  those  that  danced  too  long  galllards.  If  you  dissemble  sometimes 
your  knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be  thought  another  time 
to  know  that  you  know  noL  Speech  of  a.  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom  at>d  well 
chosen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to  say  in  scorn,  <<  He  must  needs  be  a  wise  man,  he 
q)eakB  so  much  of  himself.*  And  there  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  com- 
mend himself  with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another,  especially 
if  it  be  such  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth.  Speech  of  touch  towards  oth- 
ers should  be  sparingly  used,  for  discourse  ou(^t  to  be  as  a  field,  without  coming 
home  to  any  man.  I  knew  two  noblemen  of  the  west  part  of  England,  whereof 
the  one  was  given  to  scofC,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  tus  house;  the  other 
would  ask  of  those  that  had  been  at  the  other's  table,  "  Tell  truly,  was  there  neve^ 
a  fiout  or  dry  blow  given  7  ^  To  which  the  guest  would  answer,  such  and  such  a 
thing  passed.'  The  lord  would  say,  "I  thought  be  would  mar  a  good  dinner.* 
Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence,  ^and  to  speak  agreeably  to  bim  with 
whom  we  deal  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words  or  in  good  order.  A  good 
continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech  of  interiocution,  shows  skiwness;  and  a 
good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  settled  speech,  showetb  shallowness 
and  weakness.  As  we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  tliat  are  weakest  in  the  course 
are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn,  as  it  is  betwixt  the  grayhonnd  and  the  bare.  To 
nse  too  many  circomstancea  eie  one  come  to  the  matter  is  wearisome;  to  use  none 
at  all  is  blunt 

From  "Euays  Civil  and  MoraL" 
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THOMAS  HOBBES 

(1588-1679) 

Rhohas  Hobbes,  the  celebrated  English  philosopher,  was  bom  ia 
HalmesbUTT,  England,  April  5th,  1588.  He  is  the  aathor  of 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  works,  which  were  epoch  marking 
in  the  history  of  modem  thought.  Of  those  bis  "  Leviatbaii "  is  the  best 
known.  His  analjrsis  of  Aristotle's  ^Rhetoric"  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, — 
frequently  more  valnable  to  the  student  than  the  "Rhetoric*  itself.  He 
died  in  Derbyshire,  England,  December  4th,  1679. 


ANALYSIS  AND  SYNOPSIS  OF  ARISTOTLE'S  « RHETORIC  » 
I.  Of  the  Original  op  Elocution  and  Pkonunciation 

TKKEK  things  are  necessary  to  an  oration,  namely,  proof,  elocntion,  and  dis- 
position; we  have  dime  with  the  first,  and  shall  speak  of  the  other  two  in 
ttiat  which  follows. 

As  for  action,  or  pronunciation,  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  an  orator  may  be 
fetched  out  of  the  book  of  the  art  of  poetry.  In  which  we  have  treated  of  the  action 
of  the  stage. 

For  tragedians  were  the  first  that  invented  such  action,  and  that  but  of  late; 
and  It  consisteth  in  governing  well  the  magnitude,  tone,  and  measure  of  the  voice, 
—  a  thing  less  subject  to  art  than  is  either  proof  or  elocution. 

And  yet  there  have  been  rules  delivered  concerning  it,  as  far  forth  as  serve  for 
poetry. 

But  oratorical  action  has  not  been  hitherto  reduced  to  art. 

And  oratois  In  the  beginning,  when  they  saw  that  the  poets  in  barren  and  feigned 
arguments,  nevertheless  attained  great  reputation;  supposing  It  bad  proceeded  &om 
the  choice,  or  connection  of  words,  fell  into  a  style,  by  imitation  of  them,  aj^oach- 
ing  to  verse,  and  made  choice  of  words. 

But  when  the  poets  changed  their  style,  and  laid  by  all  words  that  were  not  in 
common  use,  the  <»ators  did  the  same,  and  lighted  at  last  npon  words,  and  a  govern* 
ment  of  the  voice  and  measures  proper  to  themselves. 

Seeing  therefore  pronunciation  or  action  are  in  some  degree  necessary  also  for 
an  orator,  the  precepts  thereof  are  to  be  fetched  from  the  art  of  poetry. 

[In  the  meantime,  this  may  be  one  general  rule.  If  the  words,  tone,  greatness 
of  tbe  voice,  gesture  of  the  body  and  countenance,  seem  to  proceed  all  from  one  pas- 
sion, then  'tis  well  pronounced.     Otherwise  noL 

For  when  there  appear  more  passions  than  one  at  once,  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
appears  unnatural  and  distracted.  Otherwise,  as  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  so  the 
mind  of  the  bearer  always.] 
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11.  Op  the  Choice  of  Wokds  and  EptTHBra 

"pHE  virtues  of  a  word  are  two;  the  first,  that  it  be  perapicnons;  the  second,  that  it 
'  be  decent;  that  is,  neither  above,  nor  below  the  thing  signified;  or  neither  too 
bomble,  nor  too  fine. 

Fersplcnons  are  all  words  that  be  proper. 

Pine  words  are  those  that  ore  borrowed,  or  translated  from  other  significations ; 
of  wfatch  in  the  art  of  poetry. 

The  reason  why  borrowed  words  please  is  this.  Hen  are  affected  with  words, 
as  they  are  with  men,  admiring  in  both  that  which  Is  foreign  and  new. 

To  make  a  poem  gracefol  many  things  help;  but  few  an  oration. 

Pot  to  a  poet  it  sufficeth  with  what  words  he  can  set  out  his  poem:  but  an  ora- 
tor most  not  only  do  that;  but  also  seem  not  to  do  it:  for  else  he  will  be  thought 
to  speak  unnaturally,  and  not  as  he  thinks;  and  thereby  be  the  less  believed;  whereas 
belief  is  the  scope  of  his  oration. 

The  words  that  an  orator  ou{^t  to  use  are  of  three  sorts.  Proper;  such  as  are  re- 
ceived; and  metaphors. 

Words  taken  from  foreign  languages,  words  compounded,  and  words  new  coined, 
are  seldom  to  be  used. 

Synonyms  belong  to  poets,  and  equivocal  words  to  aophisters. 

An  orator,  if  he  use  proper  words,  and  received  and  good  metaphors,  shall  both 
make  his  oration  beautiful,  and  not  seem  to  intend  it;  and  shall  speak  perapicuonsly. 
Pot  in  a  metaphor  alone  there  is  perspicuity,  novelty,  and  sweetness. 

Concerning  metaphors  the  rules  are  these:  — 

I.  He  that  will  make  the  best  of  a  thing,  let  bim  draw  his  metaphor  from  some- 
what that  is  better.  As  for  ciample,  let  him  call  a  crime  an  error.  On  the  other 
side,  wheti  he  would  make  the  worst  of  it,  let  him  draw  his  metaphor  from  somewhat 
worse,  as  calling  error,  crime. 

3.  A  metaphor  ought  not  to  be  so  far  fetched,  as  that  the  similitude  may  not 
easily  appear. 

3.  A  metaphor  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  noblest  things,  as  the  poets  do  that 
choose  rather  to  say  rosy-fingered  than  red-fingered  aurcwa. 

In  like  maimer  the  rule  of  epithets  is, 

That  he  that  will  adorn  should  use  those  of  the  better  sort;  and  he  that  will 
disgrace  shonld  use  those  of  the  wcHse:  as  Simonides  being  to  write  an  ode  in 
honor  of  the  victory  gotten  in  a  course  by  certain  mules,  being  not  well  paid,  called 
them  by  their  name  ['Hfudwtv;]  that  signifies  their  propinquity  to  asses:  but,  having 
received  a  greater  reward,  styles  them  the  sons  of  swift-footed  coursers. 


III.  Op  the  Things  that  Make  an  Oration  Plat 
'T*m  things  that  make  an  oration  flat  or  insipid  are  four:  — 
'     I.  Words  compounded;  [and  yet  a  man  may  compound  a  word,  when  the  com- 
position b  necessary,  for  want  of  a  simple  word;  and  easy,  and  seldom  used.] 

3.  Foreign  words.  As  for  example,  such  as  are  newly  derived  from  the  Latin; 
which  thot^h  they  were  proper  among  them  whose  tongue  it  is,  are  foreign  in 
another  language:  and  yet  these  may  be  used,  so  it  be  moderately. 

3,  Long,  impertinent,  and  often  epithets. 

4.  Metaphors,  indecent  and  obscure.  Obscure  they  are,  when  they  are  far 
fetched.  Indecent  when  they  are  ridiculous,  as  in  comedies;  or  too  grave,  as  In 
tragedies. 
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IV.  Of  a  Siuilitudi 

A    niuuTUDi  diSere  from  a  metaphor  only  by  such  particles  of  comparisoD  as  thew: 

"    as,  even  as,  so.  even  so,  etc 

A  Mmilitnde,  therefore,  is  a  metaphor  dilated;  and  a  metaphor  Is  a  simQitude 

contracted  into  one  word.    . 

A  siinilitnd«  does  well  in  an  oration,  so  it  be  not  to    frequent;  for  'tis  poetlcaL 
An  example  of  a  similitude,  is  tfais  of  Pericles;   that  said  in  his  oration  that 

the  Boeotians  were  like  to  so  many  oaks  in  a  wood  that  did  nothing  but  beat  one 


V.  Of  the  Purity  of  Languagi 

pouR  things  are  necessary  to  make  language  pure:  — 

'  I.  The  right  rendering  of  those  particles  which  some  antecedent  particle  does 
require;  as  to  a  not  only,  a  nM  also;  and  then  they  are  rendered  right,  when  they 
are  not  suspended  too  long. 

3.  The  use  of  proper  words,  rather  than  circumlocutions,  unless  there  be  motive 
to  make  one  do  it  of  purpose. 

3.  That  there  be  nothing  of  double  couBtruction,  unless  there  be  cause  to  do  it 
of  pnrpoee.  As  the  prophets  (of  the  heathen)  who  speak  in  general  terms,  to  the 
end  they  may  the  better  maintain  the  truth  of  their  prophesies;  which  Is  easier 
maintained  in  generals  than  in  particolars.  For  'tis  easier  to  divine  whether  a 
number  be  even  or  odd,  than  how  many;  and  that  a  thing  will  be,  than  what  it 
wiU  be. 

4.  Concordance  of  gender,  number,  and  person ;  as  not  to  say  him  for  her,  man 
for  men,  hath  for  have. 

In  Sum;  a  man's  langfuage  ought  to  be  easy  for  another  to  read,  pronounce, 
and  point. 

Be^des,  to  divers  antecedents,  let  divers  relatives,  or  one  common  to  them  all, 
be  correspondent:  as,  he  saw  the  color,  he  heard  the  sound;  or  he  perceived  both 
color  and  sound ;  but  by  no  means,  he  heard  or  saw  both. 

Lastly,  that  which  is  to  be  interposed  by  parenthesis,  let  it  be  done  quickly; 
as,  *  I  purposed  having  spoken  to  him  (to  tfais  and  this  purpose),  afterward  to  be 
gione."  For  to  put  it  off  thus:  *I  resolved,  after  I  had  spoken  to  him,  to  be  gone;  bat 
the  subject  of  my  speech  was  to  this  and  this  purpose,'  is  vicious. 


VI.  Of  the  Amplitude  amd  Tenuity  of  Language 

r  dignity  to  his  language,   but  by  such  means  as 

I.  By  changing  the  name  with  the  definition,  as  occasion  shall  serve.    As  when 
the  name  shall  be  Indecent,  by  using  the  definition;  or  contrary. 
a.  By  met^hors. 

3.  By  using  the  plural  number  for  the  singular. 

4.  By  privative  epithets.  . 
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VII.   Op  thk  Convsnigncb  ok  Decency  of  Elocution 

PLOCUTIONS  are  made  decent:  i.  By  speakliig  feelingly;  that  ia,  witb  soch  psssion 
"    as  is  fit  for  the  matter  be  is  in;  as  angrily  in  matter  of  inqtury, 

3.  By  speaking  as  becomes  the  person  of  the  speaker;  as  for  a  gentleman  to 
speak  eruditely. 

3.  By  speaking  proportionably  to  the  matter;  as  of  great  affairs  to  speak  in 
a  high;  and  of  mean,  in  a  low  style. 

4.  By  abstaining  from  compounded  and  from  outlandish  words;  unless  a  man 
speak  passionately,  and  have  already  moved,  and,  as  it  were,  inebriated  his  hearers. 
Or  ironically. 

It  confers  also  to  persuasion  very  rnnch  to  use  these  ordinary  forms  of  speak- 
ing  all  men  know;  'tis  confessed  by  all,  no  man  wilt  deny,  and  the  like.  For 
the  hearer  consents,  surprised  with  the  fear  to  be  esteemed  the  <mly  ignorant  man. 

'Tis  good  also,  having  used  a  word  that  signifies  more  than  the  matter  re- 
quires, to  abstain  from  the  pronunciation  and  countenance  that  to  such  a  word  be> 
longs:  that  the  disproportion  between  it  and  the  matter  may  the  less  appear.  And 
when  a  man  has  said  too  much,  it  win  show  well  to  correct  himself:  for  he  will 
get  belief  by  seeming  to  consider  what  he  says. 

[But  In  this  a  man  must  have  a  care  not  to  be  too  precise  in  showing  of 
this  consideration.  For  the  ostentation  of  carefulness  is  an  argument  oftentimes 
of  lying;  as  may  be  observed  in  such  as  tell  particularities  not  easOy  observed, 
when  they  would  be  thonght  to  speak  more  precise  truth  than  is  required.] 


VIIL  Or  Two  Sorts  of  Styles 

'TWERE  be  two  sorts  of  styles:  the  one  continued  or  to  be  comptebended  at  once; 
*     the  other  divided,  or  distinguished  by  periods. 

The  first  sort  was  in  use  with  ancient  writers,  but  ia  now  oat  of  date. 

An  example  of  this  style  is  in  the  *  History  >*  of  Herodotus ;  wherein  there  is  no 
period  till  the  end  of  the  whole  "History." 

In  the  other  kind  of  style,  that  is  distinguished  by  periods;  a  period  is  such 
a  part  as  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  has  such  length  as  may  easily  be  comprehended 
by  the  understanding. 

This  later  kind  Is  pleasant;  the  former  unpleasant,  because  this  appears  finite, 
the  other  infinite:  in  this  the  hearer  has  always  somewhat  set  out,  and  terminated 
to  bim;  In  the  other  he  foresees  no  end,  and  has  nothing  finished  to  him;  this 
may  easily  be  committed  to  memory,  because  of  the  measure  and  cadence  (which 
is  the  cause  that  verses  may  be  easily  remembered);  the  other  not 

Every  sentence  ought  to  end  with  the  period,  and  nothing  to  be  interposed. 

A  period  Is  either  simple,  or  divided  into  parts. 

Simple  is  that  which  is  indivisible ;  as,  ■  I  wonder  you  fear  not  their  ends,  whose 
actions  yon  Imitate." 

A  period  divided  is  that  which  not  only  has  perfection,  and  length  convenient 
for  respiration,  but  also  parts.  As,  ^  1  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  of  their  ends, 
seeing  you  imitate  their  actions:'*  where  in  these  words,  <*I  wonder  jrou  are  not 
afraid  of  their  ends,"  is  one  colon,  or  part;  and  in  these,  ^'seeing  you  imitate  their 
actions,"  another:  and  both  together  make  the  period. 

The  parts  or  members,  and  periods  of  speech  ought  neither  to  be  too  long, 
nor  too  short 
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Too  long  an  they  which  are  produced  beyond  the  expectatton  of  the  hearer. 

Too  short  are  they  that  end  before  he  expects  it. 

Those  that  be  too  long  leave  the  hearer  behind,  like  him  that  walking  goes 
beyond  the  usual  end  of  the  walk,  and  thereby  outgoes  him  that  walks  with  him. 

They  that  be  too  short  make  the  bearer  stumble;  for  when  he  looks  far  be- 
fore blm,  the  end  stops  him  before  he  be  aware. 

A  period  that  is  divided  into  parts  is  either  divided  only,  or  has  also  an  op- 
position of  the  parts  one  to  another. 

Divided  only  is  such  as  this:  'This  the  senate  knows;  the  consul  sees;  and 
yet  the  man  lives.* 

A  period  with  opposition  of  parts,  called  also  antithesis,  and  the  parts  antltheta, 
is  when  contrary  parts  are  put  together;  or  also  joined  by  a  third. 

Contrary  parts  are  put  together,  as  here,  "  the  one  has  obtained  glory,  the  other 
riches;  both  by  my  benefit* 

Antitheta  are  therefore  acceptable;  because  not  only  the  parts  appear  the  bet- 
ter for  the  opposition,  but  also  for  that  they  carry  with  them  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  that  kind  of  enthymeme,  which  leads  to  impossibility. 

Parts,  or  members  of  a  period,  are  said  to  be  equal,  when  they  have  altogether, 
or  almost  equal  number  of  syllables. 

Parts  or  members  <^  a  period  are  said  to  be  like,  when  they  begin  or  end  alike ; 
and  the  more  similitudes,  and  the  greater  equality  there  is  of  syllables,  the  more 
graceful  ia  the  period. 


IX.  Of  Those  Things  that  Grace  an  Oration  and  Make  It  Delightful 

poRASMUcH  as  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  to  a  man  than  to  find  that  he 
'  apprehends  and  learns  easily,  It  necessarily  follows  that  those  words  are  most 
grateful  to  the  ear  that  make  a  man  seem  to  see  before  his  ejres  the  things  sig- 
nified. 

And  therefore  foreign  words  are  unpleasant,  because  obscure ;  and  plain  words, 
because  too  manifest,  making  na  learn  nothing  new:  but  metaphors  please,  for 
they  beget  in  us  by  the  genus,  or  some  common  thing  to  that  with  another,  a 
kind  of  science, —  as  when  an  old  man  is  called  stubble;  a  man  suddenly  leams 
that  he  grows  up,  fiourisheth,  and  withers  like  grass,  being  put  in  mind  of  it  by 
the  qualities  common  to  stubble,  and  to  old  men. 

That  which  a  metaphor  does,  a  similitude  does  the  same;  but  with  less  grace, 
because  with  more  prolixity. 

Such  enthymemes  are  the  most  graceful,  wbieh  neither  are  presently  very  mani- 
fest, nor  yet  very  hard  to  be  understood,  but  are  comprehended,  while  they  are 
uttering,  or  presehtly  after,  though  not  understood  before. 

The  things  that  make  a  speech  graceful  are  these;  antitheta,  metaphors,  and 
animation. 

Of  antitheta  and  antithesis  hath  been  spoken  in  the  precedent  chapter. 

Of  metaphors  the  most  graceful  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  proportion. 

(Aristotle  (in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  «  Poetry*)  defines  a  metaphor  to  be  the 
translation  of  a  name  from  one  signification  to  another;  whereof  he  makes  four  kinds; 
I.  Prom  the  general  to  the  partlcnlar.  2.  Prom  the  particular  to  the  general.  3. 
Prom  one  particular  to  another.    4.  Prom  proportion.] 

A  metaphor  from  proportion  ia  such  as  this,  "a  state  without  yonth  is  a  year 
without  a  spring.** 
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Animation  is  that  expression  which  mokes  as  seem  to  see  the  thing  before 
our  eyes;  as  he  tliat  said  the  Athenians  poured  ont  their  city  into  Sicily,  mean- 
ing they  sent  thither  the  greatest  army  they  could  make;  and  tliis  is  the  greatest 
grace  of  an  oration. 

If,  therefra^,  in  the  same  sentence  there  concur  both  metaphor,  and  this  ani- 
mation, and  also  antithesis,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  very  graceful 

That  an  oration  is  graced  by  mettqihor,  animation,  and  antithesis,  hath  been 
.  said;  trat  how  'tis  graced  is  to  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 


X.  In  What  Manner  ah  Oration  Is  Gracxd  by  thb  Things  Aporksaid 

Tis  graced  by  animation,  when  the  actions  of  living  creatures  are  attributed  to 
things  without  life;  as  when  the  sword  is  saU  to  devour. 

Snch  metaphors  as  these  come  into  a  man's  mind  by  the  olservation  of  thlngft 
that  have  similitude  and  proportion  one  to  another.  And  the  more  unlike  and  ua- 
'  proportionable  the  things  be  otherwise,  the  more  grace  hath  the  metaphor. 

A  metaphor  without  animation  adds  grace  then,  when  the  hearer  finds  be  learns 
somewhat  by  such  use  of  the  word. 

Also  paradoxes  are  gjaceful.  so  men  inwardly  do  believe  them:  for  they  have 
in  them  somewhat  like  to  those  jests  that  are  grounded  upon  the  similitude  of 
words,  wbich  liave  usually  one  sense,  and  In  the  present  another;  and  somewhat 
like  to  those  jests  which  are  grounded  upon  the  deceiving  of  a  man's  expectation. 

And  paragrams;  that  is,  allusions  of  words  are  graceful,  if  they  be  weU  placed; 
and  in  periods  not  too  long;  and  with  antithesis;  for  by  these  means  the  ambiguity 
is  taken  away. 

And  the  more  of  these;  namely,  metaphor,  animation,  antithesis,  equality  of 
members,  a  period  hath,  the  more  gracefol  it  is. 

Similitudes  grace  an  oration,  when  they  contain  also  a  metaphor. 

And  proverbs  are  graceful,  because  they  are  metaphors,  or  translations  of  words 
fiom  one  species  to  another. 

And  hyperboles,  because  they  also  are  metaphors:  but  they  are  youthful,  and 
bewray  vehemence;  and  are  used  with  most  grace  by  them  that  are  angry;  and 
for  that  cause  are  not  comely  in  old  men. 


XI.  Op  thb  Dipference  bbtwben  the  Style  to  Be  Used  in  Writing,  and  the 
Style  to  Be  Used  in  Pleading 

'T'HS  style  that  should  be  read  ought  to  be  more  exact  and  accurate. 
'  But  the  stylo  of  a  pleader  ought  to  be  suited  to  action  and  pronunclatioD. 

Orations  of  them  that  plead  pass  away  with  the  bearing. 

But  those  that  are  written  men  carry  about  them  and  are  considered  at  leisure; 
and,  consequently,  must  endure  to  be  sifted  and  examined. 

Written  orations  appear  flat  in  pleading. 

And  orations  made  for  the  bar,  when    the  action  is  away,  appear  in  reading 
insipid. 

In  written  orations  repetition  is  jnstiy  condemned. 

But  in  pleadings,  by  the  help  of  action,  and  by  some  change  in  the  pleader, 
repetition  becomes  amplification. 
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In  written  orations  disjtmctlvM  do  111;  as,  I  came,  I  found  him,  I  asked  him: 
fcr  they  seem  sap«rfliiaiis,  and  but  one  thing,  because  they  are  not  distlnsniBhed 
by  ttction. 

But  in  pleadings  'tis  amfdificatlon ;  because  that  which  is  bnt  one  thing  Is  made 
to  seem  many. 

Of  pleadings,  that  which  is  judicial  ought  to  be  more  accurate  than  that  which 
is  before  the  people. 

And  an  oration  to  the  people  ought  to  be  more  accommodate  to  action  than  a 
indidal. 

And  of  judicial  orations,  that  ought  to  be  more  accurate  which  is  uttered  to 
few  judges;  and  that  ought  to  be  more  accommodate  to  action  which  is  uttered  to 
many.  As  in  a  picture,  the  further  he  stands  ofE  that  beholds  It  the  less  need  there 
is  that  the  colors  be  fine ;  ao  in  orations,  the  further  the  hearer  stands  off  the  less 
need  there  is  for  bis  oration  to  be  elegant 

Therefore  demonstrative  orations  are  most  proper  for  writing,  the  end  whereof 


XII.  Or  THB  Parts  of  an  Obatioh,  and  Theis  Obder 

'pna  necessary  parts  of  an  oration  are  bnt  two:  propositions  and  proof;  which  are, 
'  as  it  were,  the  problem  and  demonstration. 

The  proposition  is  the  explication,  or  opening  of  the  matter  to  be  proved. 

And  proof  Is  the  demonstration  of  the  matter  propounded. 

To  these  necessary  parts  are  sometimes  added  two  other,  the  proem  and  the 
epilogue,  neither  of  which  are  any  proof. 

So  that  in  some  there  be  four  parts  of  an  oration;  the  proem,  the  proposition 
or  <as  the  others  call  it)  the  narration,  the  proofs  (which  contain  confirmation,  con- 
futation, amplification,  and  diminution),  and  the  epilogue. 


XIII.  Of  the  Pkobh 

'rnts  proem  is  the  beginning  of  an  oration,  and,  as  it  were,  the  preparing  of  the 
'     way  before  one  enters  into  it 

In  some  kinds  of  orations  it  resembles  the  prelude  of  musicians,  who  first 
play  what  they  list,  and  afterwards  the  tune  they  intended. 

In  other  kinds  it  resembles  the  prologue  of  a  play  that  contains  the  argument 

Proems  of  the  first  sort  are  most  proper  for  demonstrative  orations;  in  which  a 
man  is  free  to  fM«teIl,  or  not  what  points  he  will  insist  upon ;  and  for  the  most  port 
'tis  better  not:  because  when  a  man  has  not  obliged  himself  to  a  certain  matter, 
digression  will  seem  variety ;  but  if  he  have  engaged  himself,  variety  wlU  be  accounted 
digression. 

In  demonstratives  the  matter  of  the  proem  consisteth  in  the  praise  or  dispraise 
of  some  law  or  custom,  or  in  exhortation,  or  dehortatlon;  or  something  that  serves 
to  incline  the  hearer  to  the  purpose. 

Proems  of  the  second  Hud  are  most  proper  for  judicial  orations.  For  as  the 
prologue  in  a  dramatic,  and  the  exordium  in  an  epic  poem,  setteth  first  in  few  words 
the  argument  of  the  poem,  so  in  a  judicial  oration  the  orator  ought  to  exhibit  a 
model  of  his  oration,  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  not  be  suspended,  and,  for 
want  of  foresight,  err  or  wander. 
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Whatsoever  else  belongs  to  a  proem  is  drawn  from  one  of  these  four:  from 
the  speaker,  from  the  adverBaiy,  from  the  hearer,  or  from  the  matter. 

Prom  tbe  speaker  and  adversai;  are  drawn  into  proems  such  criminations  and 
porgatlons  as  belong  not  to  the  caosb 

To  the  defendant  'tis  necessary  in  the  proem  to  answer  to  the  accnsations  of  bis 
adversary;  that  those  being  cleared,  he  may  have  a  more  favorable  entrance  to  the 
rest  of  bis  oration. 

But  to  the  plaintiS  'tis  better  to  cast  bis  criminations  all  into  tbe  epilogue,  that 
the  judge  may  the  more  easily  remember  them. 

From  tbe  bearer  and  from  the  matter  are  drawn  into  the  proem  such  things  as 
serve  to  make  the  bearer  favorable,  or  angry;  attentive,  or  not  attentive,  as  need 
shall  require. 

And  hearers  use  to  be  attentive  to  persons  that  are  repnted  good ;  to  things  that 
are  of  great  consequence,  or  that  concern  themselves,  or  that  are  strange,  or  that 
delight. 

But  to  make  the  hearer  attentive  Is  not  the  part  of  the  proem  only,  bnt  of  any 
Other  part  of  the  oration,  and  rather  of  any  other  part  than  of  the  proem.  For  the 
hearer  is  everywhere  more  remiss  than  in  the  banning.  And  therefore  wheresoever 
there  is  need,  the  orator  must  make  appear  both  the  probity  of  his  own  person,  and 
that  the  matter  in  hand  is  <J  great  consequence ;  or  that  it  concerns  the  hearers ;  <x 
that  it  Is  new;  or  that  it  is  delightful. 

He  that  will  have  the  hearer  attentive  to  him,  but  not  to  the  cause,  must,  on  tbe 
other  side,  make  it  seem  that  the  matter  is  a  trifle,  without  relation  to  the  hearar. 


Tliat  tbe  hearer  may  be  favorable  to  the  speaker,  one  of  two  things  is  required: 
that  he  love  him,  or  that  he  pity  him. 

In  demonstrative  oratjons,  he  that  praises  shall  have  the  hearer  favorable  if  be 
think  himself,  or  his  own  manners,  or  course  of  life,  or  anything  he  loves,  compre- 
hended In  tbe  same  praise. 

On  the  contrary,  he  that  dispraises  shall  be  heard  favorably,  if  the  hearer  find 
his  enemies,  or  their  courses,  or  anything  be  hates,  invdved  In  the  same  dispraise. 

The  proem  of  a  deliberative  cvation  is  taken  from  tbe  same  things  from  which 
ar«  taken  tbe  proems  of  judicial  orations.  For  tbe  matter  of  a  deliberative  oration 
needeth  not  that  natural  proem  by  which  is  shown  what  we  are  to  speak  of,  for 
that  is  already  known;  the  proem  in  these  being  made  only  for  the  spealcers',  or 
adversaries'  sake;  or  to  make  the  matter  appear  great,  or  little,  as  one  would  have 
It,  and  is  therefore  to  be  taken  from  the  persons  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant;  or 
from  the  hearer,  or  from  the  matter,  as  in  orations  judicial 


XIV.  Placbs  op  Crihdiatiom  and  Purgation 

(~Y**  *"  ^"*'''  '^  removal  o£  ill  opinion  in  the  hearer.  Imprinted  in  him  by  the  ad- 
versary,  or  otherwise. 

3.  Another  from  this,  that  the  thing  done  Is  not  hurtful,  or  not  to  him,  or 
not  BO  much,  or  not  nnjnst,  or  not  great,  or  not  dishonorable. 

3-  A  third  from  the  recompense,   as,   1  did  him  harm,  but  withal  I  did  him 

4.  A  fourth  from  the  excuse;  as,  It  was  error,  mischance,  or  constraint 

5.  A  fifth  from  the  Intention;  as,  One  thing  was  done,  another  meant. 

6.  A  sixth  from  the  comprehension  of  the  accuser;  as.  What  I  have  done,  the 
accuser  has  done  the  same ;  or  his  father,  kinsman,  or  friend. 
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7.  Prom  the  comprehetision  of  those  that  are  1q  repatatlon;  as,  What  [  did, 
such  and  such  have  done  the  same,  who,  nevertheless,  are  good  men. 

8.  From  "compariaoii  with  8ach  as  have  been  falsely  accused,  or  wrong^fully  sna- 
pected,  and,  nevertheless,  found  upright 

9.  Prom  recrimination;  as,  The  accuser  Is  a  man  of  ill  life,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  believed. 

to.  From  that  the  judgment  belongs  to  another  place,  or  time;  as,  I  have 
already  answered,  or  am  to  answer  elsewhere  to  this  matter. 

11.  Prom  crimination  of  the  criminationi  as,  It  serves  only  to  pervert  judg. 
ment 

12.  A  twelfth,  which  is  common  both  to  crimination  and  purgation,  and  is  taken 
from  some  sign;  as,  Teucer  is  not  to  be  believed,  because  his  mother  was  Priam's 
sister.  On  the  other  side,  Teucer  is  to  be  believed,  becanse  his  father  was  Pri- 
am's enemy. 

13.  A  thirteenth,  proper  to  crimination  only,  from  praise  and  dispraise  mixed: 
as.  To  praise  small  things,  and  blame  great  ones;  or  to  praise  in  many  words,  and 
blame  with  effectual  ones;  or  to  praise  many  things  that  are  good,  and  then  add 
one  evil,  bat  a  great  one. 

14.  A  fonrteenth.  coming  both  to  crimination  and  pnrgatlon,  is  taken  from  the 
Interpretation  of  the  fact;  for  he  that  pnrgetb  himself  interpieteth  the  fact  always 
in  the  best  sense;  and  he  that  criminates  always  in  the  worst;  as  when  Ulysses 
said,  Diomedes  chose  him  for  bis  companion,  as  the  most  able  of  the  Grecians,  to 
aid  him  In  his  expl<rit;  but  his  adversary  said.  He  chose  him  for  his  cowardice,  as 
the  most  nnlikely  to  share  with  him  in  the  honor. 


XV.  Or  THB  Nakratioh 

rB  narration  is  not  always  continaed  and  of  one  piece;    bat  t 
demonstratives,  intesrapted  and  dispersed  through  the  whole  omtion. 

For  there  being  in  a  narration  something  that  foils  not  ander  art,  as,  namely, 
the  actions  themselves,  which  the  orator  inventeth  not,  he  must  therefore  bring 
in  the  narration  of  them  where  he  best  may.  As,  for  example,  if  being  to  praise  a 
man,  yoa  would  make  a  narration  of  all  his  acts  immediately  from  the  beginning, 
and  without  Interrnptlon,  yon  will  Rnd  it  necessary  afterwards  to  repeat  the  same 
acts  again,  while  from  some  of  them  yon  praise  his  valor,  and  from  others  his  wis- 
dom ;  whereby  your  oration  shall  have  less  variety,  and  shall  less  please. 

'Tis  not  necessary  always  that  the  narration  be  short    The  true  measure  of  it 
mast  be  taken  from  the  matter  that  Is  to  be  laid  open. 

In  the  narration,  as  oft  as  may  be,  'tis  good  to  insert  somewhat  commendable 
In  meself,  and  blamable  In  one's  adversary;  as,  I  advised  him,  but  he  would  take 


In  narrations,  a  man  is  to  leave  ont  whatsoever  breeds  compassion,  indignation 
in  the  hearer  besides  the  purpose:  as,  Ulysses  in  Homer',  relating  his  travels  to 
Aldnotu,  to  move  compassion  in  bim,  is  so  long  in  it  that  it  consists  of  divers 
books:  but  when  he  comes  home,  tells  the  same  to  his  wife  in  thirty  verses,  leav- 
ing ont  what  might  make  her  sad. 

The  narration  ought  also  to  be  in  such  words  as  argue  the  manners;  that  Is, 
some  vlrtnoas  or  vicious  habit  in  blm  of  whom  we  speak,  although  it  be  not  ex- 
piessed;  as,  'setting  his  arms  a  kenbold,*  be  answered,*  etc,  by  which  te  Insinuated 
the  pride  of  blm  that  so  answered. 
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In  &n  orntion  a  man  does  beHer  to  show  his  afiocdon  than  his  jodgrment:  that 
1b,  'tlB  better  to  say.  "  I  like  this,"  than  to  say,  "  This  is  better.*  For  by  the  one  yon 
would  seem  wise,  by  the  other  good.  But  favor  follows  goodness,  whereas  wisdom 
procures  envy. 

But  if  this  affection  seem  Incredible,  then  a  reason  must  be  rendered,  as  did 
Antigone.  For  when  she  had  said  she  loved  her  brother  better  than  her  husband 
or  children:  she  added,  "for  husband  and  children  I  may  have  more;  but  an~ 
other  brother  I  cannot,  my  parents  both  being  dead.*  Or  else  a  man  must  use  this 
form  of  speaking;  *I  know  this  affection  of  mine  seems  strange  to  yon,  but  never- 
theless it  is  such."  For  'tis  not  easily  believed,  that  any  nuui  has  a  mind  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  not  for  his  own  good. 

Besides  in  a  narration,  not  only  the  actions  themselves,  but  the  pasdons,  and  signs 
that  accompany  them,  are  to  be  discovered. 

And  in  bis  narration  a  man  should  make  himself  and  his  adversary  be  con- 
sidered for  such,  and  such,  as  soon,  and  as  covertly  as  he  can. 

A  narration  may  have  need  sometimes  not  to  be  in  the  beginning. 

In  deliberative  nations,  that  is,  wheresoever  the  question  Is  of  things  to  come, 
a  narration,  which  Is  always  of  things  past,  has  no  place:  and  yet  things  past  may 
be  Toconnted,  that  men  may  deliberate  better  of  the  future:  but  that  is  not  as  nar- 
ration, but  proof;  for  'tis  example. 

There  may  also  be  narration  in  deliberatives  in  that  part  where  crimination 
and  praise  come  in:  but  that  part  is  not  deliberative,  but  demonstrative. 


XVI.  Of  Proof,  or  Confirmation,  and  Refutation 

PROOFS  are  to  be  applied  to  something  controverted. 
The  controversy  in  judicial  oration  Is,  whetber  it  has  been  done;  whether  ft 
has  been  hurtful;  whether  the  matter  be  so  great;  and  whether  It  be  just,  or  no. 

In  a  question  of  fact,  one  of  the  parties  of  necessity  is  faulty  (for  ignorance  of 
the  fact  is  no  excuse),  and  therefoie  the  fact  Is  chiefly  to  be  Insisted  on. 

In  demonstratives,  the  fact  for  the  most  part  is  supposed;  but  the  honor  and 
prcdt  of  the  fact  ara  to  be  proved. 

In  deliberatives,  the  qoestion  Is,  Whether  the  thing  be  like  to  be,  or  tlkely^to  be 
so  great;  or  whether  it  be  jnst;  w  whether  it  be  profitable. 

Besides  the  ^ilication  of  the  proof  to  the  question,  a  man  ought  to  observe 
whether  bis  adversary  have  lied  in  any  point  without  the  cause.  For  'tis  a  sign  he 
does  tbe  same  In  the  cause. 

The  proofs  themselves  an  either  examples  or  enthymemes. 

A  deliberative  oration,  because  'tis  of  things  to  come,  reqnireth  rather  ex- 
amples, than  enthymemes. 

But  a  judicial  oration,  being  of  things  past,  which  have  a  necessity  in  them,  and 
may  be  concluded  syllogistically,  reqolreth  rather  enthymemes. 

Enthymemes  ought  not  to  come  too  thick  together,  for  they  hinder  one  another's 
force  by  confounding  the  hearer. 

Nor  ought  a  man  to  endeavor  to  prove  everything  by  enthymeme,  lest  like 
some  phUoeophers,  he  collect  what  is  known  from  what  Is  less  known. 

Nor  ought  a  man  to  use  enthymemes,  when  he  would  move  the  hearer  to  some 
affection:  f<x'  seeing  divers  motions  do  mutually  destroy  or  weaken  one  another, 
he  will  lose  either  the  enthymeme,  or  the  affection  that  he  would  move. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  man  ought  not  to  use  enthymemes  when  he  would  ex- 
press manners. 
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Bat  whether  he  would  move  affection,  or  iusinnate  his  maanars,  he  maj  withal 


A  deliberative  oration  is  more  difficolt  than  a  judicial,  because  'tis  of  the  future, 
irtaereas  a  jadicial  is  of  that  which  is  past,  and  that  consequently  may  be  known; 
and  because  it  has  principles,  namely  the  law;  and  it  is  easier  to  prove  from  prin- 
dples  than  withont- 

Besides,  a  dellbemtive  oration  wants  these  helps  of  turning  to  the  adveraary;  of 
speaking  of  himself;  of  raisings  passion. 

He  therefore  that  wants  matter  in  a  deliberative  oration,  let  him  bring  in  some 
person  to  pmlse  or  dlqiraise. 

And  in  demonstrativea  he  that  has  nothing  to  say  in  commendation  or  discom- 
mendation of  the  principal  party,  let  him  praise  or  dispraise  somebody  else,  as  his 
fother,  or  kinsman,  or  the  very  virtues  or  vices  themselves. 

He  that  wants  not  proob,  let  him  not  only  prove  strongly,  but  also  insinuate 
his  manners;  but  he  that  has  no  proof,  let  him,  nevertheless,  insinuate  his  manners. 
For  m  good  man  is  as  acceptable  as  an  exact  oration. 

Of  proofs,  those  that  lead  to  an  absurdity  please  better  than  those  that  are 
direct  or  ostensive;  because  from  the  comparison  of  contraries,  namely,  truth  and 
falsity,  the  force  of  the  sylloglam  does  the  better  appear. 

Confutation  is  also  a  part  of  proof. 

And  he  that  speaks  first,  puts  it  after  his  own  proofs,  unless  the  controversy 
contain  many  and  different  matters.     And  he  that  speaks  last,  puts  it  before. 

Fat  'tis  necessary  to  make  way  for  his  own  oration,  by  removing  the  objections 
of  him  that  spake  before.  For  the  mind  abhors  both  the  man,  and  his  oration,  that 
is  damned  beforehand. 

If  a  man  desire  his  manners  should  appear  well  (lest  speaking  of  himself  he 
become  odious,  or  troublesome,  or  obnoxious  to  obtrectation;  or  speaking  of  an- 
other, he  seem  contumelious,  or  scurrilous),  let  him  introduce  another  person. 

Last  of  all,  lest  he  cloy  his  hearer  with  enthymemes,  let  him  vary  them 
sometimes  with  sentences;  but  snch  as  have  the  same  force.  As  here  is  an  en- 
thememe  :  "  If  It  be  then  the  best  time  to  make  peace  when  the  best  conditions 
of  peace  may  be  had,  then  the  time  is  now,  while  our  fortune  is  entire.*  And 
this  is  a  sentence  of  equal  force  to  it:  "Wise  men  make  peace,  while  their  for- 
tune is  entira." 


XVII.  Op  Imtbkkogatiohs,  Answers,  and  Jests 

'"Thk  times  wherein  'tis  fit  to  ask  one's  adversary  a  question  are  chieQy  four 
'  t.  The  first  is,  when  of  two  prc^rasitiona  that  conclude  an  absurdity,  he  has  al- 
ready uttered  one;  and  we  would  by  interrogation  draw  him  to  confess  the  other. 
3.  The  second,  when  of  two  propositions  that  conclude  an  absurdity,  one  is 
manifest  of  Itself,  and  the  other  likely  to  be  fetched  out  by  a  question;  then  the 
interrogation  will  be  seasonable;  and  the  absurd  coucliMion  ia  presently  to  be  in- 
ferred, without  adding  that  proposition  which  is  manifest. 

3.  The  third,  wtien  a  man  would  make  appear  that  his  adversary  does  con- 
tradict himself. 

4.  The  fourth,  when  a  man  would  take  from  bis  adversary  such  shifts  as  .these ; 
in  some  sort  'tis  so,   in  some  sort  'tis  not  so. 

Out  of  these  cases  'tis  not  fit  to  iaterrogate.    For  he  whose  question  succeeds 
not  is  thought  vanquished. 

To  equivocal  questions  a  man  ought  to  answer  fuUy/and  not  to  be  too  brief. 
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To  interrogations  which  w«  foresee  tend  to  draw  from  us  an  answer,  contraiy 
to  our  parpoee,  we  must,  together  with  our  answer,  presently  gfive  an  answer  to  the 
objection  which  is  implied  in  the  question. 

And  where  the  qnestion  exacteth  an  answer  that  concludeth  gainst  us,  we  must, 
together  with  our  answer,  presently  distinguish. 

Jests  are  dissolved  by  serions  and  grave  discourse;  and  gjave  discooise  is  do> 
Inded  by  jests. 

The  several  kinds  of  jests  are  set  down  in  the  art  of  poetry. 

Whereof  one  kind  is  irony,  and  tends  to  please  oneself. 

The  other  is  scturility,  and  tends  to  please  others. 

The  latter  of  these  has  in  It  a  kind  <d  baseness;  the  fonner  may  become  a 
man  of  good  breeding. 


XVIIL  Of  thk  Pkrokation 

n^B  peroration  must  consist  of  one  of  these  four  things.  Inclining  the  judge  to 
'  favor  yourself,  or  to  disfavor  your  adversary.  For  then,  when  all  has  been  said 
respecting  the  cause,  is  the  best  season  to  praise  or  dispraise  the  parties. 

Of  amplification  or  diminution.  For  when  it  appears  what  is  good  or  evil, 
then  is  the  time  to  show  how  great  or  how  little  that  good  or  evil  is. 

Or  in  moving  the  judge  to  anger,  love,  or  other  passion.  For  when  it  is 
manifest  of  what  kind,  and  how  great  the  good  or  evil  is,  then  it  will  be  oppor- 
tune to  excite  the  judge. 

Or  of  repetition,  that  the  judge  may  remember  what  bos  been  said. 

R<I>etition  consisteth  in  the  matter  and  the  manner.  For  the  orator  must 
show  that  be  has  performed  what  he  promised  in  the  beginning  of  his  oration, 
and  howr  namely,  by  comparing  bis  arg^tunents  one  by  one  with  his  adversaries, 
repeating  them  in  the  same  order  they  were  spoken. 

Complete.    From  the  text  of  Bohn. 
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JOHN   LOCKE 
(163Z-1704) 

[oHN  Locke,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  modem  times,  was  bom 
in  the  cotinty  of  Somerset,  England.  August  29th,  1632.  His  father 
)  an  opponent  of  royal  prerogatiTe,  *  a  strict  but  genial  Pnritan,* 
and  bis  influence  bad  much  to  do,  no  doubt,  with  making  Locke  tbe  cham- 
pion of  the  idea  that  the  governed  are  the  true  source  of  all  political  power, 
and  that  government  to  be  just  must  be  representative.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  Oxford.  His  essay  *  Concerning  the  Human 
Understanding,*  which  was  written  during  the  intervals  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  appeared  in  1690.  Supplementing  the  essay  on  <<  Toleration "  (1689), 
it  exerted  a  revolutionary  Influence  on  the  thought  of  the  civilized  world. 
Tbe  essay,  "On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  was  originally  in* 
tended  to  conclude  the  essay  «  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding,*  but 
Locke  withheld  it,  and  it  did  not  appear  tintil  after  bis  death,  which 
occnrred  October  38th,  1704. 


REMEDIES  OF  THE  ABUSE  OF  WORDS 

To  RBUBDV  the  defects  of  speech  to  some  degree,  and  to  prevent  the  Inconven- 
iences  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine  the  obaervatlon  of  these  following 
roles  may  be  of  use.  till  somebody  better  able  shall  judge  It  worth  his  while 
to  think  more  maturely  on  this  matter,  and  oblige  tbe  world  with  his  thoughts  on  it 

RuDtDY  TO  Use  No  Word  without  an  Idea.— Firstly,  a  man  should  take  awe  to 
tue  no  word  without  a  signification,  no  name  without  an  idea  fen'  which  he  makes 
it  stand.  This  rule  will  not  seem  altogether  needless  to  any  one  who  shall  take  the 
pains  to  recollect  how  often  he  has  met  wHb  such  words,  as  Instinct,  sympathy,  and 
antipathy,  etc..  in  the  discourse  of  others,  so  made  use  of  as  he  might  easily  con- 
clude that  those  that  used  ttaem  bad  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  applied 
them;  but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds,  which  usually  served  Instead  of  reasons  on 
the  like  occasions.  Not  Imt  that  these  words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper  aigfni- 
ScatioDS  In  which  tbey  may  be  used;  bat  there  being  no  natural  connection  between 
any  words  and  any  ideas,  these,  and  any  other  may  be  learned  by  lote,  and  pro- 
nounced or  writ  by  men,  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  have 
annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make  them  stand;  which  is  necessary  they  should, 
if  men  would  speak  intelligibly  even  to  themselves  alone. 

To  Havb  Distinct  Ideas  Annexed  to  Thku  in  Modes. — Secondly,  it  is  not 
enot^h  a  man  uses  his  words  as  signs  of  some  Ideas:  those  he  annexes  them  to,  if 
tbey  be  simple,  must  be  claar  and  distinct;  If  complex,  must  be  detennlnate,  i.  t., 
the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  settled  in  the  mind  with  that  sound  annexed 
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to  it,  as  the  sign  of  that  precise  detennlo«d  coUecUan,  and  no  other.  This  is  very 
necessary  in  names  of  modes,  and  especially  moral  words;  which,  having  no  settled 
objects  in  nature  from  whence  their  ideas  are  taken,  as  from  their  original,  are  apt 
to  be  very  confused.  Justice  is  a  word  in  every  inan'e  mouth,  but  most  commonly 
with  a  very  nndetermined  loose  signification;  which  will  always  be  so  nnless  a  man 
has  in  his  mind  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  component  parts  that  complex  idea 
consists  of:  and  if  it  be  decompounded,  most  be  able  to  resolve  it  still  on,  till  he  at 
last  comes  to  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  np;  and  unless  this  be  done,  a  man 
makes  an  ill  use  of  the  word,  let  it  be  justice,  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do  not 
say  a  man  need  stand  to  recollect  and  make  this  analysis  at  large  every  time  the 
word  justice  comes  in  his  way;  bat  this  at  least  is  necessary,  that  he  have  so  ex- 
amined the  signification  of  that  name,  and  settled  the  idea  of  all  Its  parts  in  his 
mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  be  pleases.  If  one,  who  makes  his  complex  idea  of 
justice  to  be  sncli  a  treatment  of  the  person  or  goods  of  another  as  is  according  to 
law,  bath  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  what  law  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  com- 
plex idea  of  justice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  justice  itself  will  be  confused  and  imper- 
fect. This  exactness  will,  perhaps,  be  judged  very  troublesome ;  and  therefcsie  most 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excused  from  settling  the  complex  ideas  (£  mixed  modes 
so  precisely  in  their  minds.  But  yet  I  must  say,  till  this  be  done.  It  mnst  not  be 
wondered  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in  their  own  minds, 
and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their  discourse  with  others. 

Distinct  and  Conformable  in  Substances. — In  the  names  at  substances,  for  a 
right  use  of  them,  Bomelhing  more  is  required  than  barely  determined  ideas,  tn 
these  the  names  must  also  be  conformable  to  things  as  they  exist;  but  of  this  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely  by  and  by.  This  exactness  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  inquiries  after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  controversies  about  truth. 
And  though  it  would  be  well,  too,  if  it  extended  itself  to  common  conversation,  and 
the  ordfuary  aSairs  of  life,  yet  I  think  that  is  scarce  to  be  expected.  Vulgar  no- 
tions suit  vulgar  discourses ;  and  botii,  tliough  confused  enough,  yet  serve  pretty  well 
the  market  and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and  tailors,  have  words 
wherewithal  to  dispatch  their  ordinary  affairs;  and  so,  I  think,  might  philosophers 
and  disputants  too,  if  they  hod  a  mind  to  understand,  and  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Pkofribty. —  Thirdly,  It  is  not  enough  that  men  have  ideas,  determined  ideas, 
for  wliich  they  make  these  signs  stand ;  but  they  must  also  take  care  to  apply  their 
words,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  such  ideas  as  common  use  has  annexed  them  to.  For 
words,  especially  of  lang^uages  already  framed,  being  no  man's  private  possession,  but 
the  common  measure  of  commerce  and  commnnicatioti,  It  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleas- 
ure, to  change  the  stamp  they  are  current  in,  nor  olter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to; 
or,  at  least,  when  there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it 
Men's  intentions  in  speaking  are,  or  at  least  shonld  be,  to  be  tuderstood;  which  can- 
not be  without  frequent  explanations,  demands,  and  other  the  like  Incommodious  in- 
teiTuptions,  where  men  do  not  follow  common  use.  Propriety  of  speech  is  that 
which  gives  our  thoughts  entrance  into  other  men's  minds*  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  advantage;  and  therefore  deserves  some  part  of  our  care  and  stndy,  especially 
in  the  names  of  moral  words.  The  proper  signification  and  use  of  terms  Is  best  to 
be  learned  from  those  who  in  their  writings  and  discourses  appear  to  have  had  the 
clearest  notions,  and  applied  to  them  their  terms  with  the  exactest  ctaolM  and  fit- 
ness. This  way  of  using  a  man's  words,  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  language, 
though  it  have  not  always  the  good  fortune  to  be  underetood,  yet  most  commonly 
leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him  who  is  so  unskillful  in  the  language  he  speaks  as  not 
to  anderstand  it  when  made  use  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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To  Hakk  Known  Thuk  Meaning.— Fourtbly,  but  b«ckiise  common  nse  lus 
not  so  visibly  annexed  any  signification  to  -words,  as  to  make  men  know  always 
certainly  what  they  predsely  stand  for;  and  because  men,  in  the  improvement  of 
tbeir  knowledge,  come  to  have  ideas  different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  re- 
ceived ones,  for  whicli  tbey  must  either  make  new  words  (which  men  seldom  ven- 
ture to  do,  fw  fear  of  being  thonght  guilty  of  affectation  or  novelty)  or  else  most 
nse  old  onea  in  a  new  signification;  therefore,  after  the  observation  of  the  fore- 
gcUng  rules,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  for  ascertaining  the  signification  ot 
words,  to  declare  their  meaning;  where  eitber  common  nse  has  left  It  uncertain 
and  loose  (as  It  has  in  most  names  of  very  complex  ideas)  or  wbere  the  term, 
being  very  material  in  the  discourse,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly  tmns,  is  liable 
to  any  doubtfulness  or  mistake. 

Ahd  That  Thkue  Ways.— As  the  ideas  men's  words  stand  for  are  of  different 
sorts,  so  the  way  of  making  known  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  when  there  Is  occa- 
sion. Is  also  different.  For  though  defining  be  thonght  the  proper  way  to  make 
known  the  proper  signification  of  words,  yet  there  are  some  words  that  will  not 
be  defined,  as  there  are  others,  wboee  precise  meaning  cannot  be  made  known  but  ' 
by  definition ;  and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  somewhat  of  both  the  other,  as 
we  shall  see  In  the  names  of  simple  Ideas,  modes,  and  substances. 

In  Sihfle  Ideas,  by  Synonymous  Tbuis.  or  Showing. — First,  when  a  man 
makes  nse  of  the  name  ot  any  simple  idea,  which  he  perceives  is  not  understood, 
or  Is  in  danger  to  be  mistaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  Ingenuity,  and  the  end 
of  speech,  to  declare  bis  meaning,  and  make  known  what  idea  he  makes  it  stand 
for.  This,  as  has  been  shown,  caimot  be  done  by  definition ;  and  therefore,  when 
a  synonymous  word  falls  to  do  it,  there  Is  but  oi»  of  these  ways  left  First, 
sometlmee  the  naming  the  subject,  wherein  that  simple  idea  Is  to  be  found,  will 
make  its  name  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  subject,  and 
know  it  by  that  name.  So  to  make  a  countryman  understand  what  feuilU-merte 
vAat  signifies,  it  may  sofGce  to  tell  him  it  Is  the  color  of  withered  leaves  foiling 
in  autumn.  Secondly,  but  the  only  sare  way  of  making  known  the  sigfnlficatlon  of 
the  name  of  any  simple  Idea  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses  that  subject  which  may 
prodnce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him  actually  have  the  idea  that  word  stands  for. 

In  Mixed  Modes,  by  Dbpinitioh. — Secondly,  mixed  modes,  eqjecially  those  be- 
longing to  morality,  being  most  c^  them  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind 
puts  together  of  its  own  choice,  and  whereof  there  are  not  always  standing  pat- 
terns to  be  fooitd  existing;  the  signification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made  known, 
as  those  of  simple  ideas,  by  any  showing;  but.  in  recompense  thereof,  may  be  per- 
fectly and  exactly  defined.  For  tbey  being  combinations  of  several  ideas,  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together,  without  reference  to  any  archetypes, 
men  may,  If  tbey  please,  exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  composition,  and 
so  both  use  these  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  signification,  and  perfectly 
declare,  when  there  Is  occasion,  what  they  stand  for.  This,  if  well  considered, 
would  lay  great  tdame  on  those  who  make  not  their  discourses  about  moral  things 
very  clear  and  distinct 
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THE  ends  of  langoage  In  onr  dlaconrse  with  otbeta  being  chiefly  tbese  three: 
firstly,  to  malce  known  one  man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  another;  secondly,  to 
do  it  with  as  much  ease  and  quickness  as  possible;  and,  thirdly,  thereby  to 
convey  the  Imowledge  <rf  things:  language  is  either  abused  or  deficient  when  It 
fails  of  any  of  these  three. 

Firstly,  words  fall  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not  open  one  man's  ideas  to 
another's  view:  t.  When  men  have  names  in  their  months,  without  any  determinate 
ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof  tbey  are  the  signs ;  or,  3.  When  they  apply  the  common 
received  names  of  any  language  to  ideas,  to  which  the  common  use  of  that  lang^oage 
does  not  apply  them;  or,  3.  When  they  apply  them  very  unsteadily,  making  them 
stand  now  for  one,  and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 

To  Do  It  with  Quicknkss.— Secondly,  men  fall  of  conveying  their  thoughts 
with  all  the  quickness  and  ease  that  may  be,  when  they  have  complex  ideas,  with- 
out having  any  distinct  names  for  them.  This  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  which  has  not  In  it  a  sound  yet  applied  to  such  a  signification;  and 
sometimes  the  fault  of  the  man  who  has  not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he 
would  show  another. 

Thbkbwith  to  Conyby  th*  Knowledgb  of  Things— Thirdly,  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge of  things  conveyed  by  men's  words,  ^i^en  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality 
of  things.  Thoi^  it  be  a  defect,  that  has  its  original  in  our  ideas,  which  are  not 
so  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  attention,  stndy,  and  application  might 
make  them;  yet  it  falls  not  to  extend  itself  to  our  words  too,  when  we  use  them  as 
signs  of  real  beings,  which  yet  never  bad  any  reality  or  existence. 

How  Mbn's  Words  Fail  in  All  These.— Firstly,  be  that  hath  words  of  any  lan- 
guage, without  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind  to  which  he  applies  them,  does,  so  far  as 
he  uses  them  in  discourse,  only  make  a  noise  without  any  sense  or  signification ;  and 
how  learned  soever  he  may  seem  by  the  use  of  hard  words,  or  learned  terms,  is  not 
much  mora  advanced  thereby  in  knowledge  than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had 
nothing  in  his  study  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without  possessing  the  contents  of 
them.  For  all  such  words,  however  put  into  discourse,  according  to  the  right  c<mi- 
atruction  of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well-turned  periods,  do  yet  amount 
to  nothing  but  bare  sonnds,  and  nothing  else. 

Secondly,  he  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  particular  names  for  them,  would 
be  in  no  better  case  than  a  bookseller,  who  bad  in  his  warehouse  volumes  that  lay 
there  unbound,  and  without  titles;  which  he  could,  therefore,  make  known  to  othera 
only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets,  and  communicating  them  only  by  tale.  This  man 
is  hindered  in  his  discourse  for  want  of  words  to  communicate  his  complex  ideas, 
which  he  Is,  therefore,  forced  to  make  known  by  an  enumeration  of  the  simple  ones 
that  compose  them;  and  so  is  fain  often  to  use  twenty  words  to  express  what  an- 
other man  signifies  in  one. 

Thirdly,  he  that  puts  not  constantly  the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea,  but  uses 
the  same  words  sometimes  In  one,  and  sometimes  in  another  signification,  ought  to 
pass  in  the  schools  and  conversation  for  as  fair  a  man  as  he  does  in  the  market  and 
exchange,  who  sella  several  things  under  the  same  name. 

Fourthly,  he  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language  to  ideas  different  from  those 
to  which  the  common  use  of  that  country  applies  them,  however  his  own  under- 
standing may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  such  words  be  able  to  con- 
vey much  <tf  it  to  others,  without  defining  his  tenns.  For  however  the  sounds  are 
such  as  are  familiarly  known,  and  easily  enter  the  ears  of  these  who  are  accustomed 
to  them,  yet  standing  for  other  ideas  than  those  they  usually  are  annexed  to,  and 
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fti«  «ont  to  exdte  in  the  mlod  of  the  hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts 
al  him  who  thos  uses  them. 

FiftUly,  he  that  Imagined  to  himself  substances  such  as  never  have  been,  and 
filled  his  bead  with  ideas  which  have  not  any  correspondence  with  the  real  nature 
ot  things,  to  which  yet  be  gives  settled  and  defined  names,  may  fill  his  discourse, , 
and  perhaps  another  man's  head,  with  the  fantastical  imaginations  of  his  own  brain, 
bnt  will  be  very  tar  from  advancing  thereby  one  jot  In  real  and  true  knowledge. 

He  that  batb  names  without  ideas  wants  meaning  In  his  words,  and  speaks  only 
empty  sounds.  He  that  hath  complex  ideas  without  names  for  them  wants  liberty 
and  dispatch  In  his  expressions,  and  is  necessitated  to  use  perifdirases.  He  that 
naea  bis  words  loosely  and  unsteadily  will  either  be  not  minded,  or  not  understood. 
He  that  applies  his  names  to  Ideas  different  from  their  common  use  wants  pro- 
priety in  bis  language,  and  speaks  gibberish.  And  be  that  bath  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stances disagreeing  with  the  real  existence  of  things,  so  far  wants  the  materials  of 
true  knowledge  In  bis  nndentanding,  and  hath  instead  thereof  chimeras. 

How  IN  SuBSTANcKS. — In  our  notiona  concerning  subetances,  we  are  liable  to  all 
the  former  inconveniences:  e.  g..  i.  He  that  nses  the  word  Tarantula,  without  having 
any  imagliuitlo&  or  idea  what  it  stands  for,  pronounces  a  good  word;  but  so  long 
means  nothing  at  all  by  It  3.  He  that  in  a  new-discovered  country  shall  see  several 
sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true  ideas  of 
them  as  of  a  horse  or  a  stag;  but  can  speak  of  them  only  by  a  description,  till  be 
shall  either  take  the  names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  names  himself. 
3.  He  that  uses  tbe  word  Body  sometimes  for  pure  ext^isi<m,  and  sometimes  for 
extension  and  solidity  together,  will  talk  very  fallaciously.  4.  He  that  gives  the 
name  Horse  to  that  idea  which  common  usage  calls  Hole  talks  improperly,  and  will 
not  be  understood.  5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  Centaur  stands  for  some  real  being 
imposes  on  himself,  and  mistakes  words  for  things. 

How  IM  Modes  and  Relations.— In  modes  and  relations  generally  we  are  lia- 
ble only  to  the  first  four  of  these  inoonveniences ;  vi*. :  i.  I  may  have  In  my  mem- 
ory the  names  of  modes,  as  gratitude  or  charity,  and  yet  not  have  any  precise  ideas 
annexed  in  my  thoughts  to  those  names.  3.  I  may  have  ideas,  and  not  know  the 
names  that  belong  to  them;  e.  g.,  I  may  have  the  Idea  erf  a  man's  drinking  tUl  his 
color  and  humor  be  altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  eyes  look  red,  and  his 
feet  fail  bim;  and  yet  not  know  that  it  is  to  be  called  drunkenness,  3.  I  may  have 
the  Ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  names  also,  but  apply  them  amlsa:  t.  g.,  when  I 
apply  the  name  Frugality  to  that  Idea  which  others  call  and  ^gnlfy  by  thb  sound, 
Covetonsness.  4.  I  may  nse  ai^  of  those  names  with  inconstancy.  5.  But,  in  modes 
and  relations,  I  cannot  have  ideas  disagreeing  to  the  existence  of  things:  for  modes 
being  complex  ideas  made  by  the  mind  at  pleasure;  and  relation  being  but  by  way 
of  considering  or  compsring  two  things  together,  and  so  also  an  Mea  of  my  own 
making;  these  ideas  can  scarce  be  found  to  disagree  with  anything  existing,  since 
they  are  not  in  tbe  mind  as  the  copies  of  things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as 
prt^rties  Inseparably  flowing  from  the  internal  constitution  or  essence  of  any  sub- 
stance; bnt,  as  it  were,  patterns  lodged  in  my  memory,  with  names  annexed  to  them, 
do  denominate  actions  and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exist  But  the  mistake  is 
commouly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptions;  and  so  using  wnds  io 
a  dififerent  sense  from  other  people,  I  am  not  understood,  bnt  am  thou^t  to  have 
wrong  ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.  Only  If  I  put  in  my 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  relations  any  inconsistent  ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head 
also  with  chimeras;  since  such  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  so  much  exist  in  the 
mind,  much  less  any  real  being  ever  be  denominated  from  them. 

From  the  enay  <■  On  tlie  Conduct  of  the  Hamsn  Undentandins.* 
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FRANgOIS  DE  SALIGNAC  DE  LA  MOTHE  FfeNELON 

(1651-1715) 

piNELON's  'Dialojfues  on  Eloquence*  are  wortby  of  his  g^eat  and 
benignant  genitis.  It  seemed  to  him  an  imperatire  dnty  to  know 
the  truth  and  to  study  the  best  modes  for  giving  it  expression. 
'The  whole  art  of  eloquence,"  he  writes,  "condsts  in  enforcing  the  clear* 
est  proofs  of  any  truth,  with  such  powerful  motives  as  may  affect  the  bear- 
ers, and  employ  their  passions  to  just  and  worthy  ends;  to  raise  their 
indignation  at  ingratitude,  their  horror  against  cruelty,  their  compassion  for 
the  miserable,  their  love  of  virtue;  and  to  direct  every  other  passion  to  its 
proper  objects."  This  high  idea  of  the  value  to  the  world  of  oratory  as  an 
art  gave  Cicero  his  greatness,  and  it  was  illustrated  by  the  whole  life  of 
P^eloD.  a  life  which,  whether  expressed  by  his  actions  or  his  words, 
honors  humanity. 

He  was  bom  in  P£rigord,  France,  August  6th,  16;  i.  His  generation  in 
Prance  was  prolific  of  great  pulpit  orators,  as  both  Bossuet  and  Bonrdalone 
were  his  contemporaries.  He  was  not  less  celebrated  for  eloquence  than 
they,  and  his  celebrity  as  an  orator  was  largely  responsible  for  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  archbishopric  of  Catnbrai.  His  sermons  are  still  studied,  and 
even  in  translations  they  show  their  great  eloquence ;  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  immortal  romance,  "Telemachus,"  written  in  the  hope  of  instruct- 
ing the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  France,  whose  tutor  he  was.  He 
died  January  7th,  1715. 


INTELLECTUAL  INDEPENDENCE   NECESSARY  FOR  ELOQUENCE 

AN  OKATOK  should  have  nothing  rither  to  hope  or  fear  from  his  bearen.  with  re- 
ganl  to  his  own  interest  If  yon  allowed  of  ambitiouB,  mercenary  dedaimers. 
do  you  think  they  would  oppose  all  the  fodisb,  unmly  passions  c<  men  ?  If 
they  thenuelves  be  subject  to  avarice,  ambition,  hunny,  and  such  shameful  disorders, 
will  tiiey  be  able  to  cure  others  7  If  they  seek  after  wealth,  can  they  be  fit  to  dis- 
eag^p  others  from  that  mean  pursuit?  I  grant  that  a  virtuous  and  disinterested 
orator  ought  always  to  be  supplied  with  the  conveuleuces  of  life,  nor  can  he  ever 
want  them,  if  he  be  a  true  phUoeopber;  I  mean,  such  a  wise  and  worthy  person  as 
is  fit  to  reform  the  manners  of  men;  for  then  he  wUl  live  after  a  plain,  modest, 
frugal,  laborious  manner:  he  will  have  occasion  but  for  little,  and  that  little  be  will 
never  want;  though  he  should  earn  it  with  his  own  hands.  Now,  wliat  is  snperflu- 
ona  ought  not  to  be  offered  him  as  the  recompense  of  his  public  services,  and,  In- 
deed, it  is  not  worthy  ot  his  acceptance.  He  may  have  honor  and  authority  conferred 
on  him;  liut  if  he  be  master  of  his  passions,  as  we  sappoee,  and  above  selfish  views. 
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be  will  uae  this  antliority'  only  for  the  public  good;  and  be  ready  to  resign  It  when 
be  can  no  longvr  enjoy  it  withoat  flattery  or  disBimoladon.  In  short,  an  <vator 
cumot  ba  St  to  persuade  people  unless  he  be  iuflexiUy  nprlght;  for,  without  this 
steady  virtos,  his  talents  and  address  would,  like  a  mortal  poiaoa,  infect  and  destroy 
the  body  politic.  Few  this  reason  Cicero  thought  that  virtue  is  the  chief  and  most 
essential  quality  <£  an  orator,  and  that  he  shonid  be  a  person  ci  such  unqtotted  probity 
as  to  be  a  pattern  to  his  fellow-citizens;  without  which  be  cannot  even  seem  to  be 
convinced  himself  of  what  he  aaya ;  and,  consequently,  he  cannot  persuade  others, 

B. — I  am  sen^ble  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  what  you  say;  but,  after 
an,  may  not  a  man  Ealrly  employ  his  talents  to  rdse  himself  in  the  world  ? 

^.— Let  us  look  back  always  to  the  principles  we  laid  down.  We  have  agreed 
that  eloqnence,  and  the  profession  <£  an  orator,  shonid  be  devoted  to  the  Instruction 
at  the  people,  and  the  reformation  of  their  practice.  Now,  to  do  this  with  freedom 
and  success,  a  man  must  be  disinterested  and  most  teach  others  to  contemn  death, 
and  Tidies,  and  unmanly  pleasure.  He  must  infuse  into  their  minds  the  love  d 
moderation,  frugality,  a  generous  concern  for  the  public  good,  and  an  inviolable 
regard  to  the  laws  and  constitution:  and  the  orator's  zeal  for  all  these  most  appear 
in  his  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  dlsconrsea  But  wlU  he  who  strives  to  please  others 
that  be  may  make  his  fortune,  and  who  therefore  avoids  disobliging  anybody, —  I  say, 
will  such  an  artful,  selfish  person  inculcate  unacceptable  truths  with  boldness  and 
authority  7  Or,  if  he  should,  will  any  one  believe  a  man  who  does  not  seem  to  be- 
lieve himself? 

£. —  But  suppodng  him  to  be  In  narrow  circumstances,  he  does  do  harm,  I  hope, 
by  endeavorii^  to  improve  them. 

A.—  If  be  be  pinched,  let  blm  try  to  mend  his  condition  some  other  way.  There 
are  other  professions  that  will  easily  set  him  above  want.  But  if  he  be  in  such 
extreme  distress  as  to  depend  on  relief  from  the  public,  be  is  not  yet  fit  to  be  an 
orator.  Would  you  choose  men  that  are  Indigent,  and  almost  starving,  to  be  judges 
in  your  commonwealth?  Would  yon  not  be  afraid  that  their  wants  might  expose 
tbem  to  corruption,  or  betray  them  into  some  dishonorable  compliance  ?  Wonld  you 
not  rather  choose  persons  of  note  and  distinction,  who  are  above  necessity,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  Its  temptations? 

S.~I  believe  I  should. 

A. —  For  the  same  reason,  if  you  wanted  orators,  that  is,  public  masters  to  in- 
struct, reclaim,  and  form  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people,  would  you  not  choose 
such  men  as  wanted  nothing,  and  are  far  above  little  seliish  aims  7  And  if  there 
were  others  who  had  proper  talents  for  this  superior  office,  but  were  clogged  with 
their  personal  concerns,  and  narrow  views  of  private  interests,  would  you  not  excuse 
them  from  sbowlDg  their  eloquence  tilt'  they  were  more  easy  and  disengaged  in 
their  circumstances,  and  could  spealc  In  public  without  being  suspected  of  any  mean 

B.—  lt  would  be  better.  But  does  not  the  experience  of  onr  own  age  plainly 
show  that  an  orator  may  make  his  fortune  by  preaching  rigid  virtue  with  great 
vehemence  ?  Where  can  we  find  keener  satires  against  the  prevailing  corruptions 
at  the  age,  and  severer  moral  characters  than  those  which  come  from  the  pulpit  ? 
Yet  people  are  not  disturbed  at  them;  nay,  they  are  pleased  with  them,  and  the 
ingenious  preacher  gets  preferment  by  them. 

A. —  It  is  very  true;  but  moral  Instructions  have  no  weight  nor  Infioence,  when 
they  are  neither  supported  by  clear  principles,  nor  good  examples.  Whom  do  you 
see  converted  by  them  7  People  are  accustomed  to  hear  such  harangues,  and  are 
aroused  by  them,  as  with  so  many  fine  scenes  passing  before  their  eyes.  They 
hearken  to  such  lectures  just  as  they  would  read  a  satire,  and  they  ]ook  on  the 
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Speaker  as  ooe  Uiat  acts  his  part  well.  Tbey  believe  his  life  more  than  his  talk; 
and  when  they  know  him  to  be  selfish,  ambitions,  vain,  given  up  to  sloth  and  lox- 
nry,  and  see  that  he  parts  with  none  cf  those  enjoyments  which  he  exhorts  others 
to  forsake,  though,  for  the  sake  of  custom  and  ceremony,  they  hear  him  declaim, 
they  believe  and  act  as  he  does.  But  what  is  worst  of  all,  people  are  too  apt 
to  conclude  that  men  of  this  profession  do  not  believe  what  they  teach — this  dis> 
parages  their  function;  and  when  others  preach  with  a  sincere  zeal,  people  will 
scarcely  believe  this  seal  to  be  sincere. 

From  «  Dialocaes  on  Eloquence.* 


M" 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  ELOQUENCE 

I  EN  talk  in  order  to  persuade;  that  is  certain;  and  too  often  they  speak  like- 
wise to  please  others.  But  while  one  endeavors  to  please,  he  has  another 
view,  which,  though  more  distant,  ought  to  be  his  chief  aim.  A  man  of 
probity  has  no  other  design  in  pleasing  others  than  that  be  may  the  more  effectu' 
My  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  justice,  and  other  virtues,  "by  representing  them 
as  most  amiable.  He  who  seeks  to  advance  his  own  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his 
fortune,  strives  to  please,  only  that  he  may  gain  the  affection  and  esteem  of  such 
as  can  gratify  his  ambition,  or  his  avarice;  so  that  this  very  design  of  pleasing  is 
still  but  a  different  manner  of  persuasion  -  that  the  orator  aims  at;  tor  he  pleases 
others  to  inveigle  their  affection,  that  he  may  thereby  persuade  them  to  what  ad- 
vances his  interest. 

S. — You  cannot  but  own,  then,  that  men  often  speak  to  please.  The  most  an- 
cient orators  had  this  view.  Cicero's  orations  plainly  show  that  he  labored  hard  for 
reputation,  and  who  will  not  believe  the  same  of  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes  too? 
AH  the  panegyrists  were  more  solicitous  for  their  own  honor  than  fco"  the  fame  of 
their  beroee;  and  they  extolled  a  prince's  glory  to  the  skies,  chiefly  because  they 
hoped  to  be  admired  for  their  ingenious  manner  of  praising  him.  This  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  always  reckoned  commendable,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans;  and  such  emtilation  txtnight  eloquence  to  its  perfection;  it  inspired 
men  with  noble  thoughts  and  generous  sentiments,  by  whi<^  the  ancient  republics 
were  made  to  flourish.  The  advantageous  light  in  which  eloquence  appeu«d  in 
great  assemblies,  and  the  ascendant  it  gave  the  orator  over  the  people,  made  it  to  be 
admired,  and  helped  to  spread  polite  learning.  I  cannot  see,  indeed,  why  such  an 
emulation  should  be  blamed  even  among  Christian  orators,  provided  they  did  not 
show  an  indecent  affectation  in  their  discourses,  nor  in  the  least  enervate  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  We  ought  not  to  censure  what  animates  young  people,  and 
forms  OUT  greatest  preachers. 

v4. — You  have  here  put  several  things  together,  which,  tf  you  please,  sir,  we  will 
consider  separately;  and  observe  some  method  in  Inquiring  what  we  ought  to  con- 
clude from  them.  But  let  us  above  all  things  avoid  a  wrangling  bnmor;  and  ex- 
amine the  subject  with  calmness  and  temper,  like  persons  who  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  error;  and  let  us  place  the  true  point  of  honor  In  a  candid  acknowl- 
edgment of  onr  mistakes,  whenever  we  peicelve  them. 

£.— That  is  the  exact  state  of  my  mind,  or  at  least  I  judge  it  to  be  so;  and  I 
entreat  you  to  tell  me  when  yon  find  me  transgressing  this  equitable  rule. 

^.— We  will  not  as  yet  talk  of  what  relates  to  preachers,  for  that  pcdnt  may  be 
more  seasonably  centered  afterwards.  Let  us  begin  with  those  orators  whose  ex- 
amples you  vouched.      By  mentioning    Demosthenea  and   Isocrates  togeHiei,  yon 
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dl^Mnge  the  former;  for  the  l&tter  was  a.  lifeless  dedalmer,  that  basted  hlmaelf  In 
polishing  Iiis  thoughts,  and  giving  a  harmonions  cadence  to  his  periods.  He  had 
a  very  low  and  vulgar  notion  of  eloquence ;  and  placed  almost  the  whcde  of  It  In  a 
nice  dispceal  of  his  words.  A  man  who  employed  ten  or  (as  others  say)  fifteen 
years  in  smoothing  the  periods  of  a  panegyric,  which  was  a  discourse  concerning  the 
necessities  of  Greece,  could  give  but  a  very  small  and  slow  relief  to  the  repablic, 
against  the  enterprises  at  the  Persian  Idng.  Demostheues  spc^e  against  Philip  In  a 
quite  different  manner.  Vou  may  read  the  comparison  that  Dionjrsius  Halicamasslus 
has  made  of  these  two  orators,  and  see  there  the  chief  faults  he  observed  in  Isocra- 
tes,  whose  discourses  are  vainly  gay  and  florid,  and  his  periods  adjusted  with  in- 
credible pains  merely  to  please  the  ear;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Demosthenes  moves, 
warms,  and  captivates  the  heart  He  was  too  sensibly  touched  with  the  interest  of  his 
country  to  mind  the  little  glittering  fancies  that  amused  Isocrates.  Every  oration 
of  Demosthenes  is  a  close  chain  ol  reasoning  that  represents  the  generous  notions 
of  a  soul  who  disdains  any  thought  that  is  not  great.  His  discourses  gradually  in- 
crease In  force  by  greater  light  and  new  reasons ;  which  are  always  illustrated  by 
bold  figures  and  lively  images.  One  cannot  but  see  that  be  has  the  good  of  the 
republic  entirely  at  heart,  and  that  nature  itself  speaks  in  all  his  ttanspMiB;  for  hts 
artful  address  is  so  masterly  that  It  never  appears.  Nothing  ever  equaled  the  force 
and  vehemence  of  his  discourses.  Have  you  never  read  the  remarks  that  honfpnua 
made  on  them  in  his  treatise  of  the  SuUime? 

B.—Uo:  is  not  that  the  treatise  that  Mr.  BoUeau  translated?  Do  yon  thhik  it 
fine? 

A. —  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you  that  I  think  It  surpasses  Aristotle's  'Rhetoric*; 
which,  though  it  be  a  very  solid  tract,  is  yet  clogged  with  many  dry  precepts  that 
are  rather  curious  than  fit  for  practice ;  so  that  It  is  more  proper  to  point  out  the 
rules  of  art  to  such  as  are  already  eloquent,  than  to  give  us  a  just  taste  of  rhetoric 
and  to  form  true  orators.  But  Longlnus,  in  his  discourse  of  the  Sublime,  inter- 
sperses among  his  precepts  many  fine  examples  from  the  greatest  authors  to  illus- 
trate them.  He  treats  of  the  Sublime  in  a  lofty  manner,  as  his  translator  has 
judiciously  observed.  He  warms  our  fancy,  and  exalts  our  mind;  he  forms  our 
taste,  and  teaches  ns  to  dietlngnish  what  is  either  fine  or  faulty  in  the  most  famons 
ancient  writers. 

From  <■  Dialognei  on  Eloquence." 


THE  WHOLE  ART  OP  ELOQUENCE 


THB  whole  art  erf  eloquence  consists  in  enforcing  the  clearest  proofs  of  any  truth, 
with  such  powerful  motives  as  may  affect  the  hearers,  and  employ  their  pas- 
dons  to  just  and  worthy  ends,  to  raise  their  indignation  at  ingraUtude,  their 
horror  against  croelty.  their  compassion  fi^  the  miserable,  their  love  of  virtue;  and 
to  dkect  every  other  pasrion  to  its  proper  objecta  This  is  urtiat  Plato  calls  affect- 
ing the  minds  of  an  audience,  and  moving  their  bowels.  Do  you  understand  me, 
rir? 

J.— Very  plainly;  and  I  see  too  that  eloquence  is  not  a  trifling  invention  to 
amuse  and  daesle  people  with  pompous  langtmge,  but  that  it  is  a  very  serious  art, 
and  serviceable  to  morality. 

A. — It  is  both  a  serious  and  a  difficult  art.  For  which  reason  Tully  said  he  had 
heard  several  persons  declaim  in  an  elegant,  engaging  manner;  but  that  there  were 
bnt  very  few  complete  orators,  who  knew  how  to  seize  and  captivate  the  heart 
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C. —  I  am  not  sorprised  at  that;  for  I  see  but  very  few  who  "^"1  at  iti  nay,  I 
freely  own  that  Cicero  himself,  who  lays  down  this  ntle,  seems  oftentimes  to  forget 
It.  What  do  ym  think  of  those  rhetorical  flowers  witb  which  he  embellished  his 
haranjfoes?    They  might  amuse  the  fancy,  tnit  could  not  touch  the  hearL 

A.— We  most  distingoisb,  sir,  betwixt  Tnlly's  (nations.  Those  he  composed  in 
his  youth  (wbeu  he  chiefly  aimed  at  establishing  bis  character)  have  ofttimes  the 
gay  defect  yon  speak  of.  He  was  then  full  of  ambition,  and  far  more  concerned 
for  his  own  fame  thaa  tat  the  justice  at  bis  cause.  And  this  wQl  always  be  the 
case  when  people  employ  one  to  plead  for  tbem,  who  regards  their  business  no 
further  than  as  It  gives  him  an  ojqMirtnnity  of  dlEtingulshing  himself,  and  of  shining 
in  his  profession.  Thus  we  find  that  among  the  Romans  their  pleading  at  the  bar 
was  ofttimes  nothing  else  but  a  pompous  declamation.  After  all,  we  must  own  that 
Tnlly'a  yonthfnl  and  most  elaborate  orations  show  a  great  deal  of  bis  moving  and 
persuasive  art.  But  to  form  a  just  nation  of  it,  we  must  observe  the  harangues  he 
made  in  his  more  advanced  age  for  the  necessities  of  the  republic  For  then  the 
experience  he  had  in  the  weightiest  affairs,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  fear  of 
those  calamities  that  hung  over  bis  head,  made  him  display  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
eloquence.  When  he  endeavored  to  support  and  revive  expiring  libet^,  and  to 
animate  the  commonwealth  against  Antony  bis  enemy,  you  do  not  see  him  use 
points  of  wit  and  quaint  antithesis;  he  is  then  truly  eloquent  Everything  seems 
artless,  as  it  ought  to  be  when  one  is  vehement  With  a  negligent  air  he  delivers 
the  most  natural  and  affecting  sentiments,  and  says  everything  that  can  move  and 
animate  the  passions. 

C— You  have  often  spoken  of  witty  conceits  and  quaint  turns.  Pray,  what  do  you 
mean  by  these  expressions?  For  I  can  scarce  distinguish  those  witty  turns  from 
the  other  ornaments  of  discourse.  In  my  opinion,  all  the  embellishments  c^  speech 
flow  from  wit  and  a  vigorous  fancy. 

^._But  Tully  thinks  there  are  many  expressions  that  owe  all  their  beauty  and 
ornament  to  their  force  and  propriety;  and  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  they  are 
applied  to. 

C—  I  do  not  exactly  understand  these  terms:  be  pleased  to  show  me  in  a  fnmlliai- 
way  how  I  may  readily  distinguish  betwixt  a  flash  of  wit,  or  (quaint  turn,)  and  a 
soUd  ornament,  or  noble,  delicate  thought 

W.— Reading  and  observation  will  teach  you  best;  there  are  a  hundred  different 
sorts  of  wit^  conceits. 

C— But  pray,  sir,  tell  me  at  least  some  general  mark  by  which  I  may  know 
them:  is  it  aSectation  ? 

y*.— Not  every  kind  of  affectation,  but  a  fond  desire  to  please,  and  show  one's  wit 

C— This  gives  me  some  Httle  Ugbt;  but  1  want  still  some  distinguishing  marks 
to  direct  my  judgment 

A.—  \  win  give  you  one  tben,  which  perhaps  will  satisfy  yoa  We  have  seen 
that  eloquence  consists  not  only  In  giving  clear,  convincing  proofs,  but  likewise  in 
the  art  of  moving  the  passions.  Now,  In  order  to  move  them,  we  must  be  able  to 
paint  them  well  with  their  various  objects  and  effects.  So  that  I  tbink  the  whole 
art  of  oratory  may  be  reduced  to  proving,  painting,  and  raising  the  passiona  Now 
all  those  pretty,  sparkling,  quaint  thoughts,  that  do  not  tend  to  one  of  these  ends, 
are  only  witty  conceits. 

(T.— What  do  you  mean  by  painting?  I  never  beard  that  term  applied  to  rhetoric 

^.— To  point  Is  not  only  to  describe  things,  but  to  represent  the  circumstances 
of  them  in  such  a  lively,  sensible  manner,  that  the  hearer  shall  fancy  be  almost  sees 
them  with  his  eyes.  For  Instance,  if  a  dry  historian  were  to  give  an  account  of 
Dido's  death,  be  would  only  say  she  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  after  the  departure 
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of  £neas ;  mad  that  she  {frew  weary  of  her  life,  so  went  ap  to  the  top  of  her  palace, 
and  lying  down  on  her  funeral  pile,  stabbed  bereelf.  Now  these  words  would 
inform  you  of  the  fact;  but  yon  do  not  see  it  When  you  read  the  story  in  Vtrgil, 
he  sets  it  before  yonr  eyes.  When  he  representa  aU  the  ciicnmstauces  of  Dido's 
despair,  describes  her  wild  rage,  and  death  already  staring  in  her  aspect;  when  he 
makes  her  speak  at  the  sight  of  the  picture  and  sword  that  ^neas  left,  your  imag- 
ination transports  you  to  Carthage,  where  yon  see  the  Trojan  fleet  leaving  the  shore, 
and  the  queen  quite  incoosolable.  You  enter  into  all  her  passions,  and  into  the 
sentiments  of  the  supposed  spectators.  It  is  not  Virgil  you  then  bear;  yon  are  too 
attentive  to  the  last  words  of  unhappy  Dido  to  think  of  him.  The  poet  disappears, 
and  we  see  only  what  he  describes;  and  hear  those  only  whom  he  makes  to  epeak. 
Such  la  the  force  of  a  natural  imitation,  and  of  painting  In  language.  Hence  it 
comes  that  the  polnteis  and  the  poets  are  ao  nearly  related;  Ehe  one  palnta  for  tbe 
eyes,  and  the  other  for  tbe  ears;  but  both  of  them  ought  to  convey  the  liveliest  pic- 
torea  to  people's  imagination.  I  have  taken  an  example  from  a  poet  to  give  you  a 
Uvelier  image  at  what  I  mean  fay  painting  in  eloquence,  for  poets  paint  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  orators.  Indeed,  tbe  main  thing  in  which  poetry  differs  from  eloquence 
is,  that  the  poet  paints  with  enthusiaam  and  gives  bolder  touches  than  the  orator. 
Bnt  proae  allows  of  painting  in  a  moderate  degree ;  for,  without  lively  descriptions, 
it  is  impossible  to  warm  the  hearer's  fancy,  or  to  stir  his  passbns.  A  plain  narra- 
tive does  not  move  people;  we  must  not  only  inform  them  of  facts,  bnt  SUiko  their 
senses  by  a  lively,  moving  representation  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the 
facts  we  relate. 

C. —  I  never  reflected  on  this  before.  But  seeing  what  yon  call  painting  is  es- 
sential to  oratory,  does  it  not  follow  tbst  there  can  be  no  tme  eloquence  without  a 
due  mixture  of  poetry? 

A. — Vou  are  right:  only  we  must  exclude  versification;  that  is,  a  strict  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  order  of  words  in  which  the  poet  is  obliged  to 
express  his  thoughts,  according  to  the  measure  or  verse  he  writes  In.  Versifica- 
tion, indeed,  if  it  be  in  rhyme,  is  wbat  injudicious  people  reckon  to  be  the  whole  of 
poetry.  Some  fancy  themselves  to  be  poets,  because  they  have  spoken  or  writ  in 
measured  words;  but  there  are  many  who  make  verses  without  poetry,  and  others 
are  very  poetical  without  making  verses.  If,  therefoie,  we  set  versifying  aside, 
poetry  in  other  respects  is  only  a  lively  fiction  that  points  nature.  And  if  one  has 
not  this  genius  for  painting,  he  will  never  be  able  to  imprint  thii^cs  on  the  hear- 
er's mind;  but  his  discourse  will  be  flat,  languid  and  wearisome.  Ever  since  the 
fall  of  Adam,  men's  thoughts  have  been  so  low  and  groveling,  that  they  are  unat- 
tentive  to  moral  truths,  and  can  scarce  conceive  anything  bnt  what  effects  their 
senses.  In  this  consbts  the  d^ceneracy  of  human  nature.  People  soon  grow  weary 
of  ccmtemplaticni ;  intellectual  ideas  do  not  strilce  their  ImaginaUon,  so  that  we  must 
use  sensible  and  familiar  images  to  snppcrt  their  attentlco,  and  convey  abstracted 
truths  to  their  minds.  Hence  it  came  that  soon  after  the  fall  the  religion  of  all 
the  Ancients  consisted  of  poetry  and  tdolaby;  which  were  always  jtdned  together 
in  their  various  schemes  of  superstition.  Bnt  let  us  not  wander  too  far— yon  see 
plainly  that  poetry,  I  mean  the  lively  painting  of  things,  is.  as  it  were,  the  very 
soul  of  eloquence. 

C. —  But  if  tme  orators  be  poets,  I  should  think  that  poets  are  orators  too,— for 
poetry  is  very  proper  to  persuade. 

A.—Vta;  they  have  the  very  same  end.  AU  the  difference  lietwixt  them  con- 
sists in  what  I  have  told  yotL  Orators  are  not  possessed  with  that  enthnslasm 
which  fires  the  poef  s  breast,  and  renders  him  more  lively,  more  sublime,  and  bolder 
in  expressitm.    Yon  remember  the  passage  I  quoted  from  Cicera 
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C— Which?  ia  it  not— 

A. — That  an  orator  ought  to  have  ttie  style  almost  of  a  poet;  that  almost  points 
out  the  difierence  between  tbem. 

C.—l  tmderstand  yon.  But  yon  do  not  come  to  the  point  you  pn^iosed  to  ex- 
plain to  ns. 

^.— Which? 

C— The  rule  for  dlstjngnishing  betwixt  witty  tnrns  and  solid  ornaments. 

A. — You  will  soon  comprehend  that  For  of  what  use  in  discourse  can  any 
ornament  be  that  does  not  tend  either  to  prore,  to  paint,  or  to  aSect? 

C— It  may  servo  to  please. 

^.— We  must  distin^fuish  here  between  such  ornaments  as  only  please  and 
those  that  both  please  and  persuade.  That  which  serves  to  please  In  order  to  per- 
suade is  good  and  solid;  thus  we  are  pleased  with  strong  and  clear  arguments. 
The  just  and  natural  emotions  of  an  orator  have  much  grace  and  beauty  In  them; 
and  his  exact  and  lively  painting  charms  ns.  So  that  all  the  necessary  ports  of 
eloquence  are  apt  to  please,  but  yet  pleasing  is  not  their  true  aim.  The  question 
is,  whether  we  shall  approve  such  thoughts  and  expressions  as  may  perhaps  give  an 
amusing  ddight;  but,  In  other  respects,  are  altogether  useless:  and  these  I  call  quaint 
turns,  and  points  of  wit.  Von  must  remember  now  that  I  allow  all  thoGe  graces  of 
style,  and  delicate  thoughts  that  tend  to  persuasion ;  I  only  reject  those  vain,  affected 
ornaments  that  the  self -conceited  author  uses,  to  paint  his  own  character,  and  amuse 
others  with  his  wit,  instead  of  filling  their  minds  entirely  with  his  subject  In  fine, 
I  think  we  ought  to  condemn  not  only  all  jingle  and  playing  with  words,  as  a  thing 
extremely  mean  and  boyish,  bnt  even  all  witty  conceits  and  fandfol  turns;  I  mean 
such  thoughts  as  only  flash  and  glitter  upcm  the  fancy,  but  contain  nothing  tbat  Is 
solid  and  conducive  to  persuasion. 

From  *  Dialoenei  on  Eloquence.* 


ELOCUTION.  GESTURE,  AND  DELIVERY 

Yon  approve  then  of  many  different    gestures,  and  various  inflections    of    the 
voice? 

A. — It  is  that  variety  irtiich  gives  so  much  grace  and  force  to  the  action 
at  an  orator;  and  made  Demosthenes  far  excel  all  others.  The  more  easy  and  famil- 
iar that  the  voice  and  action  appear,  when  the  speaker  only  narrates,  explains,  ae 
Instmcts,  the  more  apt  he  will  be  to  surprise  and  move  the  audience  in  those  parts 
of  his  discourse,  where  he  grows  suddenly  vehement,  and  enforces  lirfty,  affecting 
sentiments  by  a  suitable  energy  of  voice  and  action.  This  due  pronunciation  is  a 
kind  cd  music,  whose  beauty  consists  in  the  variety  of  proper  tones  and  inflections 
of  the  voice,  which  ought  to  rise  or  fall  with  a  just  and  easy  cadence,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  we  express.  It  gives  a  light  as  well  as  a  grace  to  language, 
and  is  the  very  life  and  spirit  <rf  discourse. 

B. — According  to  your  notions  of  elocution,  It  ia  on  art  unknown  to  our  greatest 
orators.  The  preacher  that  yon  and  I  heard,  about  a  fortnight  ago.  did  not  observe 
your  rule,  nor  even  seem  to  attempt  it  Except  the  first  thirty  words  of  hia  ser- 
mon, he  spake  always  in  the  same  tone;  and  the  only  sign  1  could  perceive  of  his 
being  more  vehement  in  some  parts  of  his  discourse  than  in  others,  was  that  when 
he  seemed  earnest  he  spoke  faster  than  at  other  times. 

A. —  To  me,  sir,  his  voice  seemed  to  have  two  tones;  though  they  were  well 
adapted  to  his  words.    You  observed  justly  enough  that  he  did  not  follow  the  rules 
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of  prtxumcifttion;  and  I  believe  he  did  not  perceive  the  need  of  them.  His  voice 
is  natnrally  melodions-,  and  though  it  be  ill  managed,  It  is,  however,  pleasing  enough. 
Bnt  yon  see  plainly  that  It  does  not  make  thoee  strong,  affecting  impresdons  on  the 
mind  that  it  would  produce,  if  it  had  such  various  inflections  as  are  proper  to  ex- 
preflB  the  qteaker's  sentiments.  Snch  preachers  are  like  fine  clocks,  that  give  a 
dear,  full,  soft,  agreeable  sound;  but  after  all  they  are  clocks  only  of  no  sjgnlfi- 
cancy ;  and  having  no  variety  of  notes,  they  are  Incapable  of  hannony  or  eloquence. 

£. — But  were  tbere  not  many  graces  in  the  rapldi^  of  bis  discourse  ? 

A. — Yesi  and  I  grant  tbat  in  some  affecting,  lively  passages  one  ought  to  speak 
faster  than  usual  Bnt  It  is  a  great  fault  to  speak  with  so  much  precipitation  tbat 
one  cannot  ^ap  himself,  nor  be  distinctly  understood.  Tbe  voice  and  action  bear 
some  resemblanc«  to  verse.  Scanetlmes  we  must  use  such  a  stow  and  grave  meas- 
ure as  la  fit  to  describe  things  c£  that  character;  and  scMnetfmes  a  short  impetuous 
one,  to  express  what  is  quick  and  ardent.  To  use  always  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  same  tone  of  voice.  Is  liln  prescribing  one  remedy  for  all  distempers. 
Bnt  we  ought  to  excuse  the  uniformity  of  that  preacher's  voice  and  action.  For,  be- 
sides his  poesessing  many  excellent  qualities,  the  fault  we  complain  of  is  the  natural 
effect  <i£  his  styles  We  have  already  agreed  that  tbe  modulation  of  the  voice  should 
be  exactly  suited  to  tbe  words.  Now  his  s^le  la  even,  and  uniform,  without  the 
least  variety.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  familiar,  insinuating,  and  popular;  and.  on 
the  other,  H  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  lively,  figurative,  and  sublime ;  but  it  consists 
<i  a  constant  flow  of  words,  that  press  one  after  the  other;  containing  a  close  and 
well-oonnected  chain  of  reasoning,  on  clear  Ideas.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  man  that  talks 
good  sense  very  correcUy.  Nay,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  has  done  great  serv- 
ice to  the  pulpit;  he  has  rescued  it  from  the  servitude  of  vain  declaimers,  and  filled 
it  himself  with  much  strength  and  dignity.  He  Is  very  capable  of  convincing  peo- 
ple; but  I  know  few  preachers  who  persuade  and  move  them  less  than  he  doth.  If 
yon  observe  carefully,  yon  will  even  find  that  his  way  ti  preaching  is  not  very  in- 
BtmcUve,  for  besides  his  not  having  a  familiar,  engaging,  pathetic  manner  of  talk- 
ing, (as  I  observed  before.)  his  discourse  does  not  in  the  least  strike  the  imagination, 
bnt  is  addressed  to  the  understanding  only.  It  is  a  thread  of  reasoning  that  cannot 
be  comprehended  without  the  clceest  attention.  And  seeing  there  are  but  few  hear- 
ers capable  of  such  a  constant  application  of  mind,  they  retain  little  or  nothing  of 
his  discourse.  It  is  like  a  torrent  that  hurries  along  at  once,  and  leaves  its  channel 
dry.  In  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  people's  minds,  we  must  support 
their  attention,  by  moving  Uielr  passions ;  tor  dry  Instructions  can  have  but  lltUe 
influence.  But  the  thing  that  I  reckon  least  natural  in  this  preacher  is  the  coatin- 
ual  motion  he  gives  his  arms,  while  there  is  nothing  figurative  nor  moving  In  bis 
words.  The  action  med  In  ordinary  conversation  would  suit  his  style  best;  or  his 
impetuous  gestore  would  require  a  style  full  of  sallies  and  vehemence;  and  even 
then  he  behooved  to  manage  his  warmth  better,  and  render  It  less  uniform.  In  fine. 
I  think  be  is  a  great  man— but  not  an  orator.  A  country  preacher  who  can  alarm 
his  hearers,  and  draw  tears  from  them,  answers  tbe  end  erf  eloquence  better  than  he. 

f.— But  how  shall  we  know  the  particular  gestures  and  the  Inflections  of  vdce 
that  are  agreeable  to  nature  ? 

A. —  I  told  you  before  that  the  whole  art  of  good  orators  consists  in  observing 
what  nature  does  when  unconstrained.  You  ought  not  to  imitate  those  haranguers 
who  choose  always  to  declaim,  bnt  wDl  never  talk  to  their  hearers.  On  the  con- 
trary, yoQ  should  address  yourself  to  an  audience  In  such  a  modest,  respectful,  en- 
gaging manner,  that  each  of  them  shall  think  you  are  speaking  to  him  in  particular. 
And  this  is  the  use  and  advantage  of  natural,  familiar,  insinuating  tones  of  voice. 
They  ought  always  to  be  grave  and  becoming;  and  even  strong  and  pathetic  when 
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tbe  subject  requires  it  But  yoa  must  not  fane?  that  yon  cau  express  the  passioos 
by  the  mere  strength  of  voice,  like  those  notsy  speaJcen  vho  by  bawling  and  toss- 
ing themselves  about,  stun  their  hearers,  instead  of  aftecting  them.  If  we  vonld 
succeed  in  painting  and  raising  the  passions,  we  must  know  exactly  what  move- 
ments they  inspire.  For  instance,  observe  what  is  tbe  posture,  and  what  tbe  vtrfce 
of  one  whose  Iieart  is  pierced  with  sorrow,  or  surprised  at  the  sight  cf  an  astonish- 
ing object;  remark  the  natural  action  of  the  eyes;  what  the  Iiands  do;  and  what  the 
whole  body.  On  such  occasions  nature  appears,  and  70a  need  only  ftdlow  it;  If  you 
must  employ  art,  conceal  It  so  well  under  an  exact  imitation  that  it  may  pass  for 
nature  Itsell  But  to  speak  tbe  truth,  orators  in  such  cases  are  like  poets  who  write 
elegies  or  other  passionate  verses;  they  must  feel  the  passion  they  describe,  else 
they  can  never  paint  it  welL  The  greatest  art  imaginable  can  never  speak  tike  true 
passion  and  undisguised  nature.  So  that  you  will  always  be  but  an  imperfect  ora- 
tor If  you  be  not  thoroughly  moved  with  those  sentiments  that  you  paint,  and  would 
inftise  into  others. 

From  e  Dialoguei  on  Eloqveoce.* 
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ISAAC  WATTS 

(1674-1748) 

KMMhk  celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  now  reroembeTed  chiefly  as  the  aathor 
JK^K  of  "Let  Dogs  Delight  to  Bark  and  Bite,"  was  a  man  of  great 
IffiwiljB  learning  and  a  profound  thinker.  His  work,  "Improvement  of 
the  Uind,'  contains  much  that  deserves  to  be  kept  in  tasting  remem- 
brance.  It  shows  that  he  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  need  for 
more  accurate  thought  and  more  nearly  adequate  ezpresuon,  especially  in 
the  ptdpit  He  was  bora  at  Southampton,  England.  July  17th,  iti74.  He 
was  a  *  Dissenter,"  and  his  work  in  the  pulpit  was  done  chiefly  as  the 
pastor  of  an  Independent  church  in  London.  His  "Logic"  was  published 
in  1735,  and  his  essay  on  *  Improvement  of  the  Mind'  in  1741.  These 
are  his  chief  works  in  prose.  His  hjrmns  and  his  *  Divine  and  Moral  Songs 
for  Children.*  published  in  1730,  show  that  he  had  developed  the  lyrical 
faculty  as  It  has  seldom  been  developed  by  English  hymn  writers.  He 
died  November  35th,  1748. 


THE  ELOQUENCE  OP  COMMON  SENSE 

Tn  most  neceBMuy  and  most  useful  character  of  a  style  fit  for  insbrnction  is, 
that  it  be  plain,  persplcoons,  and  easy.  And  here  I  shall  first  point  out  all 
those  errors  in  a  style  which  diminish  or  destroy  the  penplctdty  of  it.  and 
then  mention  a  few  directions  how  to  obtain  a  perspicnoas  and  easy  style. 

The  errors  of  style  which  must  be  avoided  by  teachers  are  these  that  follow:  — 

The  use  of  many  foreign  woids,  which  are  not  sofBciently  natoraliied  and  min- 
gled with  the  langTwge  which  we  speak  or  writer  It  is  true  that  in  teaching  the 
■deuces  in  English  we  mtist  sometimes  use  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  for  we  have  not  In  English  names  for  a  variety  of  subjects  which  belong  to 
teaming;  but  when  a  man  affects,  upon  all  occaslona,  to  bring  In  long  sounding 
wtmls  from  the  ancient  langoogw,  without  neceasity,  and  mingles  French  and  other 
outlaudisb  tenna  and  {Arasea,  where  plain  English  would  serve  as  well,  he  betrays 
a  vain  and  foolish  genius,  unbecoming  a  teacher. 

Avoid  a  bntastic  learned  style,  borrowed  from  the  various  sciences,  where  the 
•abject  and  matter  do  not  require  the  use  of  them.  Do  ttot  affect  terms  of  art  on 
every  occasion,  nor  seek  to  show  your  learning  by  sounding  words  and  dork  phrases; 
tUs  is  property  called  pedantry. 

Young  preachen,  just  come  froot  the  schods,  an  often  tempted  to  fill  their 
■enoons  with  logical  and  metai^yslcal  terms  In  explaining  their  text,  and  feed  their 
hcaiera  with  sonorous  words  ol  vanity.  This  scholastic  language  perhaps  may  flat- 
ter their  own  amUtion,  and  raise  a  woodennent  at  their  learning  among  the  staring 
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maltitade,  vithcmt  any  nuuiner  ol  Influence  toward  the  instruction  of  the  Ignorant, 
or  the  reformation  of  the  immoral  or  imploua.  These  terms  of  art  are  but  th«  tools 
of  an  artificer,  by  which  his  work  la  wrooght  in  private;  bat  the  tools  ought  not  to 
appear  in  the  finished  workmanship. 

There  are  some  persons  so  fond  of  geometry,  that  they  bring  in  Unes  and  dr- 
ctes,  tangents  and  parabolas,  theorems,  problems,  and  poetnlates,  upon  all  occasions. 
Others  who  have  dealt  in  astronomy  borrow  even  their  nouns  aad  their  verbs  is 
their  common  discourse  from  the  stars  and  planets.  Instead  of  saying  Jacob  had 
twelve  sons,  they  tell  yon  Jacob  bad  as  many  sons  as  there  are  signs  in  the  lodiac 
If  they  describe  an  inconstant  person,  they  make  a  planet  of  him,  and  set  him  forth 
in  all  bis  appearances,  direct,  retrograde,  and  stationary.  If  a  candle  be  set  behind 
a  screefi,  they  call  It  eclipsed;  and  tell  yon  fine  stories  of  tbe  crbit  and  the  rerola- 
tions,  the  radii  and  the  limb  or  circumference  of  a  cart  wheeL 

Others  again  dress  op  their  sense  in  cbemlcsl  language.  Extracts  and  cils,  salts 
and  essences,  exalt  and  invigorate  their  discoones:  a  great  wit  with  them  Is  sub- 
limated spirit,  and  a  blockhead  is  a  caput  mortnum.  A  certain  doctor  in  his  bill 
swells  In  his  own  idea,  when  be  tells  the  town  that  he  has  been  coonseter  to  the 
counselors  of  several  kings  and  jxinces;  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  green,  black,  and  golden  dragon,  known  only  to  magicians  and  hermetic  phboBO- 
phera.     It  would  be  well  if  tbe  quacks  alone  had  a  patent  for  this  language. 

There  are  some  fine  affected  words  that  are  used  only  at  court,  and  some  peculiar 
pbiases  that  are  sounding  or  gaudy,  and  belong  only  ta  tbe  theatre;  these  should 
not  come  Into  tlie  lectures  of  Instruction;  the  language  of  poets  has  too  much  of 
metaphor  in  It  to  lead  mankind  into  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  things;  the  business 
of  poesy  is  to  strike  the  soul  with  a  glaring  light,  and  to  urge  the  passions  into  a 
flame  by  splendid  shows,  by  strong  Images,  and  a  pathetic  vehemence  of  style;  bnt 
it  is  another  sort  of  speech  that  Is  best  suited  to  lead  the  calm  Inquirer  Into  just 
conceptions  of  things. 

There  is  a  mean,  vulgar  style,  borrowed  from  tbe  lower  mnks  of  mankind,  the 
basest  characters,  and  meanest  affairs  ijt  life;  this  Is  also  to  be  avoided,  for  It  shonld 
be  supposed  that  persons  of  liberal  education  have  not  been  fared  up  within  the 
hearing  of  such  language,  and  consequently  they  cannot  understand  it ;  besides  that 
H  would  create  very  offensive  ideas,  should  we  borrow  even  similes  for  illustratifm 
from  the  scullery,  the  dunghill,  and  the  jakes. 

An  obscure  and  mysterious  manner  of  expression  and  cloudy  language  is  to  be 
avoided.  Some  persons  faave  been  led  by  education,  or  by  some  foolish  prejudices, 
into  a  dark  and  tinlntelliglbte  way  of  tbinldng  and  speaking;  and  this  continues  with 
them  all  their  lives,  and  dotids  and  confonods  their  ideas.  Perbi^  some  c£  these 
may  have  been  blessed  with  a  great  and  comprehensive  genius,  with  sublime  nat> 
Ural  parts,  and  a  torrent  of  ideas  flowing  in  upou  thou;  yet  for  want  of  clearness 
in  the  manner  of  their  conception  and  language,  they  sometimes  drown  their  own 
subject  of  discourse,  and  overwhelm  their  argument  in  darkness  and  perplexity:  such 
preachers  as  have  read  much  of  mystical  divinity,  and  imitated  its  manner  <rf  ex- 
pression, have  many  times  buried  a  fine  understanding  under  the  obscurity  of  such 

A  long  and  tedious  style  is  very  improper  for  a  teacher,  for  this  also  lessens  the 
perspicuity  of  it.  Some  learned  writers  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  fill  up  every 
sentence  with  a  great  number  of  Ideas  and  sentiments;  they  swell  their  proporitlona 
to  an  enonnons  size  by  explications,  exceptions,  and  precautions,  lest  they  should  be 
mistaken,  and  crowd  them  all  Into  the  same  period:  they  Involve  and  darken  their 
discourse  by  many  parentheses,  and  prolong  their  sentences  to  a  tiresome  extent, 
beyond  the  reach  oi  a  common  comprehension.    Such  sort  <rf  writers  or  speskers  may 
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be  rich  in  knowledge,  but  the^  are  seldom  fit  to  communicate  It.  He  that  would 
gain  a  happy  talent  for  the  inatruction  of  others  must  know  how  to  disentangle  and 
divide  his  tbonghtB  if  too  many  of  them  are  ready  to  crowd  into  one  paragraph: 
and  let  him  rather  speak  three  sentences  distinctly  and  perspicuously,  which  the 
hearer  receives  at  once  with  his  ears  and  his  soul,  than  crowd  all  the  thoughts  into 
one  sentence,  which  the  hearer  has  forgot  before  he  can  understand  it 


ON  FORENSIC  ARGUMENTS  AND  DISPUTES 

Kixp  this  always  apon  your  mind  as  an  everlasting  rule  of  conduct  in  your  de- 
bates to  find  out  truth,  that  a  resolute  design,  or  even  a  warm  affectation  of 
victory,  Is  the  bane  of  all  real  improvement  and  an  effectual  bar  against  the 
admission  of  the  tmth  which  you  profess  to  seek.  This  works  with  a  secret,  but  a 
powerful  and  mischievous  influence  in  every  dispute,  unless  wo  are  much  upon  our 
guard.  It  appears  in  frequent  conversation;  every  age,  every  sei,  and  each  party  of 
mankind  are  so  fond  of  being  in  the  right,  that  they  know  not  how  to  renounce  this 
unhappy  prejudice,  this  vain  love  of  victory. 

When  truth  with  bright  evidence  is  ready  to  break  in  upon  a  disputant,  and  to 
overcome  his  objections  and  mistakes,  how  swift  and  ready  is  the  mind  to  engage 
wit  and  fancy,  craft  and  subtilty,  to  cloud  and  perplex  and  puzzle  the  truth,  if  pos- 
sible!  How  eager  is  he  to  throw  in  some  impertinent  question  to  divert  from  the 
main  subject!  How  swift  to  take  hdd  of  some  occasional  word,  thereby  to  lead 
the  discourse  off  from  the  point  In  hand !  So  much  afraid  is  human  nature  irf  part- 
ing  with  its  errors,  and  being  overcome  by  tmth.  Just  thus  a  hunted  hare  calls  up 
an  the  shifts  that  nature  hath  taught  her;  she  treads  back  her  mazes,  crosses  and 
confounds  her  former  track,  and  uses  all  possible  methods  to  divert  the  scent,  when 
she  is  in  danger  of  being  seized  and  taken.  Let  puss  practice  what  nature  teaches ; 
hot  wonld  one  imagine  that  any  rational  lieing  should  take  such  pidns  to  avoid 
truth,  and  to  escape  the  improvement  of  its  nndcTstandlng  ? 

When  yon  come  to  a  dispute  in  order  to  find  out  truth,  do  not  presume  that 
you  are  certainly  possessed  of  it  beforehand.  Enter  the  debate  with  a  sincere  de- 
sign of  yidding  to  reason,  on  which  side  soever  it  appears.  Use  no  subtle  arts  to 
cktnd  and  entangle  the  question;  hide  not  yourself  in  donbtfnl  words  and  phrases; 
do  not  aSect  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid  the  force  of  an  argument:  take 
a  generous  pleasure  to  espy  the  first  rising  beams  of  tmth,  though  It  be  on  the  side 
of  your  opponent;  endeavor  to  remove  the  little  obscurities  that  hang  almnt  it,  and 
suffer  and  encourage  it  to  break  out  into  (q>en  and  convincing  light ;  that  while 
your  opponent  perhaps  may  gain  the  better  of  your  reasonings,  yet  you  yourself 
may  triumph  over  error;  and  1  am  sure  that  Is  a  much  more  valuable  acquisitioD 
and  victory.    .    .    . 

The  forum  was  a  public  place  in  Rome,  where  orators  and  lawyers  made  their 
speeches  before  the  proper  judge  in  matters  of  property,  or  In  criminal  cases,  to 
accuse  or  excuse,  to  complain  or  defend;  thence  all  sorts  of  disputations  in  public 
assemblies  or  courts  of  justice,  where  several  persons  make  their  distinct  speeches 
for  or  against  any  person  or  thing  whatsoever,  but  more  especially  in  civil  matters, 
may  come  under  the  name  of  forensic  disputes. 

This  is  practiced  not  only  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  where  a  single  person  sits 
to  judge  of  the  tmth  m'  goodness  of  any  cause,  and  to  determine  according  to  the 
weight  of  reasons  on  either  side,  but  it  is  used  also  in  political  senates  or  parlia- 
ments, ecclesiastical  synods,  and  assemblies  of  various  kinds. 
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In  tbese  assemblies,  generally  one  person  is  chosen  chainuaD  or  moderator,  not 
to  give  a  determination  to  the  controversy,  but  chiefly  to  keep  the  several  Bpealcers 
to  the  rules  of  order  and  decency  in  their  conduct;  bnt  the  final  determination  of 
the  questions  arises  from  the  majority  of  opinions  or  votes  in  the  assembly,  accnd- 
ing  as  they  are  or  oi^;ht  to  be  swayed  by  the  superior  wei^^t  «f  reason  aiqiearing 
in  the  several  speeches  that  are  made. 

The  method  of  proceeding  is  usually  in  some  such  form  as  this.  The  first  per- 
son who  speaks  when  the  court  is  set  opens  the  case  either  more  briefly  or  at  large, 
and  proposes  the  case  to  the  judge  or  the  chairman,  or  moderator  of  the  assembly, 
and  gives  his  own  reasons  for  bis  opinion  in  the  case  proposed. 

This  person  is  succeeded  by  one,  or  perhaps  two,  or  several  more,  who  para- 
phrase  on  the  same  subject,  and  argfue  on  the  same  side  of  the  queetion ;  \hej  con> 
Arm  what  the  first  has  spoken,  and  nrge  new  reasons  to  enforce  the  same;  then 
those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion  stand  np  and  make  their  several  speeches  In 
succession,  of^wsing  the  cause  which  others  have  maintained,  giving  their  reasons 
against  it,  and  endeavoring  to  refute  the  arguments  whereby  the  first  speakers 
have  suj^rted  it 

After  this,  one  and  another  rise  up  to  make  their  replies,  to  vindicate  or  to  con- 
demn, to  establish  or  to  confute  what  has  been  offered  before  on  each  side  of  the 
question;  till  at  last,  according  to  the  rules,  orders,  or  customs  of  the  court  or 
assembly,  the  controversy  is  decided,  either  by  a  single  judge,  or  the  suffrage  of 
the  assembly. 

Where  the  question  or  matter  in  debate  consists  of  several  parts,  after  it  is  once 
opened  by  the  first  or  second  speaker,  sometimes  those  who  follow  take  each  of 
them  a  particular  part  of  the  debate,  according  to  their  inclination  or  their  prior 
agreement,  and  apply  themselves  to  argue  upon  that  single  point  only,  that  so  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  debate  may  not  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  variety  of 
subjects,  if  every  speaker  should  handle  all  the  subjects  of  debate. 

Before  the  final  sentence  of  detennination  is  given,  it  is  usual  to  have  the  rea- 
sons and  arguments,  which  have  been  offered  on  both  sides,  summed  up  and  repre- 
sented in  a  more  compendious  manner;  and  this  is  done  either  by  the  appointed 
judge  of  the  court,  or  the  chairman,  or  some  noted  person  in  the  assembly,  that  so 
judgment  may  proceed  upon  the  fullest  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  that,  as  far  as 
possible  in  human  affairs,  nothing  may  be  done  contrary  to  truth  or  justice. 

As  this  is  a  practice  in  which  multitudes  of  gentlemen,  besides  those  c€  the 
Teamed  professions,  may  be  engaged,  at  least,  in  their  maturer  yeare  of  life,  so  it 
■would  be  a  very  proper  and  useful  thing  to  introduce  this  custom  into  our  acade- 
mies, VIS.,  to  propose  cases,  and  let  the  students  debate  them  in  a  fbrendc  manner 
in  the  presence  of  their  tutors.  There  was  something  of  this  kind  practiced  by  the 
Roman  youth  in  their  schools,  in  order  to  train  them  up  for  orators,  both  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  senate.    Perhaps  Juvenal  gives  some  hints  of  it  when  he  says,— 


o  Where  with  men-boys  I  strove  to  get  n 
Advising  Sjlla  to  a  private  fown. 
That  he  mlKbt  sleep  the  sounder.** 
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ON  GOOD  AND  BAD  PREACHING 


OiTK  iatben  formed  ttaeir  Bermons  mncb  npon  the  model  of  doctrine,  iMsao,  and 
use;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  method  of  more  univereal  service  and  mor» 
easily  applicable  to  most  subjects,  though  it  is  not  necessary  or  proper  in 
erery  disconrse;  bnt  the  very  names  ot  doctrine  and  nse  are  become  nowadays 
snch  stale  and  old-fashioned  things  that  a  modish  preacher  is  quite  ashamed  of  them ; 
HOT  can  a  modish  hearer  bear  the  sonnd  of  those  syllables.  A  direct  and  distinct 
address  to  the  consciences  of  saints  and  sinners  most  not  be  named  or  mentioned, 
though  these  terms  are  scriptural,  lest  It  should  be  hissed  out  oi  the  church  like  the 
garb  of  a  Roundhead  or  a  Puritan. 

Some  <rf  OUT  fatbers  have  multiplied  their  particulars  under  one  single  head  of 
discourse,  and  run  ap  the  tale  of  them  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Culpable,  indeed, 
and  toontmierous!  Bnt  in  opposition  to  this  extreme,  we  are  almost  ashamed  in  our 
age  to  say  thirdly;  and  all  fourthUes  and  flfthlies  are  very  tmiashionable  words. 

Oar  fathers  made  too  great  account  of  the  sciences  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
and  the  framalltlee  of  definition  and  division,  syllogism  and  method,  when  they 
bron^t  them  so  often  into  the  pulpit;  bnt  we  hold  tbose  arts  so  much  In  contempt 
and  defiance  that  we  had  rather  talk  a  whole  hour  without  order,  and  without  edi- 
fication, thkn  he  suspected  of  using  logic  or  method  in  our  discourses. 

Some  of  OUT  fathers  neglected  politeness  perhaps  too  much,  and  lndulg»d  a 
coarseness  of  style,  and  a  rougb  or  awkward  pronunclatkm ;  but  we  have  snch  a 
value  for  elegancy,  and  so  nice  a  taste  f<M-  what  we  call  polite,  that  we  dare  not 
sp«rfl  the  cadence  of  a  period  to  quote  a  text  of  Scripture  in  tt.  nor  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  our  sentences  to  number  or  to  name  the  heads  of  our  discourse.  And  for 
this  reason  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  the  name  of  Christ  has  been  banished  out 
of  polite  sermons,  because  it  Is  a  monosyllable  of  so  many  consonants  and  so  harsh 
a  sound. 

Bnt  after  ail,  our  fathers,  with  all  their  defects,  and  with  all  their  weaknesses, 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  sensible  instruction  of  whole  parishes,  to  the 
oonversion  of  sinners  from  the  errors  of  their  way,  and  the  Balvati<m  at  multitudes 
of  souls.  But  it  has  been  the  late  complaint  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  other  worthy  sons 
at  the  Batabllshed  Church,  that  in  too  many  pnli^ts  nowadays  there  are  only  beard 
some  smooth  declamations,  while  the  hearers  that  were  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  abide 
still  without  knowledge,  and  the  profane  sinners  are  profane  still.  O  that  divine 
grace  woold  descend,  and  reform  what  is  amiss  in  all  the  sanctuaries  of  the  nation ! 
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LORD  BOLINGBROKE 

(HENRY  St.  John,  Viscount  boungbroke) 
(1678-1751) 

VoRD  BoLiMGBROKE  was  in  his  geDeration  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  England,  but,  unfortunately,  not  a  single  speech  of  his 
was  reported,  except  in  brief  and  smnmary  references  in  the 
third  person.  He  was  bom  at  Battersea,  England,  October  ist,  1678. 
Entering  Parliament  in  1701,  he  soon  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  state.  From  1710  to  1714  he  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen 
Anne,  who  created  him  Visconnt  Bolingbroke.  On  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  he  was  suspected  of  intrigtiing  with  the  Stnarts.  Obliged  to  go  into 
exile,  he  was  attainted  in  his  absence,  bnt  being  allowed  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1723,  be  devoted  himself  largely  to  literature  and  left  a  number  o£ 
works  which  rank  as  English  classics.  The  best  of  these  are  probably  hia 
*  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History.* 


HISTORY  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  SPEAKING  AT  THE  BAR 

I  MIGHT  instance,  in  other  professions,  the  obligations  men  lie  under  ot  applying 
themselves  to  certain  parts  of  history,  and  I  can  hardly  forbear  doing  it  in  that 
of  the  law;  in  its  nature  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  to  niBnlriiid,  in  its 
abuse  and  debasement  the  most  sordid  and  the  roost  pernicioos.  A  lawyer  now  is 
nothing  more,  I  speak  of  ninety-nine  in  a  handled  at  least,  to  use'  some  of  Tully's 
words,  'ti^i'  'UguUiui  ^uidam,  cautus  et  acutus,  fretco  actionum,  cantor  formu' 
iarum,  anreps  syllabarum.'  But  there  have  been  lawyers  that  were  orators,  phi- 
losophers, historians;  there  have  been  Bacons  and  Clarendons,  my  lord.  There  viU 
be  none  such  any  more,  till  in  some  better  age  true  ambition  or  the  love  <rf  &me 
prevail  over  avarice;  and  till  men  find  leisure  and  encouragement  to  prepare  them- 
selves tor  the  exercise  of  this  profesrion,  by  climbing  up  to  the  vanti^  groiutd,  so 
my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of  science;  instead  of  groveling  all  their. lives  below  in  a 
mean  but  gainful  application  to  all  the  little  arts  of  chicane.  Till  this  happen,  the 
profesrion  of  the  law  will  scarce  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  profe*- 
sious;  and  whenever  it  happens,  one  of  the  vantage  grounds  to  which  men  must 
climb  is  metaphysical,  and  the  other  historical  knowledge.  They  must  pry  into 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  become  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
moral  world,  that  they  may  discover  the  abstract  reason  of  all  laws;  and  they  must 
trace  the  laws  of  particular  states,  especlaUy  ot  their  own,  from  the  Gist  rough 
sketches  to  the  more  perfect  draughts;  from  the  first  causes  or  occasions  that  pro- 
duced them,  through  all  the  effects  good  and  bad  that  they  produced.  But  I  am 
running  insensibly  into  a  subject  which  would  detain  me  too  long  from  one  that 
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relates  more  immediately  to  yoor  lordship,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  conclnde  this 
long  letter.    .    .     . 

The  Bom  of  what  I  havo  been  saying  la,  that  in  free  governments  the  pnblic 
service  Is  not  confined  to  those  whom  the  prince  appoints  to  different  posts  in  the 
administration  under  him;  that  there  the  care  of  tlie  state  is  the  care  of  multitudes ^ 
that  many  are  called  to  it  in  a  partlcnlar  manner  by  their  Tank,  and  by  ether  cir- 
cumstances of  their  Bltoattoa;  and  that  even  tbooe  whom  the  prince  appoints  are 
not  only  answerable  to  him,  but  like  him,  and  before  him  to  the  nation,  for  their 
behavior  in  their  several  posts.  It  can  never  be  impertinent  nor  ridlcnloos  therefore 
In  such  a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  Abbot  of  St.  Real's,  which  was  Savoy, 
t  think ;  or  in  Peru,  under  the  Incas,  where  Gaicilasso  de  la  Vega  says  it  was  law- 
ful for  none  but  the  nobility  to  study— for  men  of  all  degrees  to  Inatmct  them- 
selves in  those  affairs  wherein  they  may  be  actors,  or  Jndgea  of  those  tluit  act,  or 
controllers  of  those  that  jndge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to 
instruct  himself,  as  well  as  the  means  and  opportnnitieB  be  has  permit,  concerning 
the  nature  and  interests  of  the  government,  and  those  ri^ts  and  duties  that  belong 
to  him,  or  to  his  superiors,  or  to  his  inferiora  This  in  general;  but  in  particular, 
it  Is  certain  that  the  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  serve  our  country  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  ranks  we  hold,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  birth,  fortune, 
and  situation,  that  call  us  to  this  service;  and,  above  all,  to  the  talents  which  God 
has  given  us  to  perform  iL 

Letter  V.    From  his  eisayi  on  the 
•Study  of  History." 
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LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

(PHILIP  DORMER  STANHOPB,  EARL  OF  CHESTERPIBLD) 

(1694-1773) 

Ihere  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  by  nat- 
ure more  fitted  for  saccess  ia  oratorr  than  in  medietas  or  the 
fine  arts,  but  he  determined  to  be  an  orator  and  educated  him- 
self op  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Some  of  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Lords  are  models  of  dear,  connected,  and  forcible  expression.  The  one 
thing  they  generally  lack  is  reality  of  feeling  ;  bnt  sometimes,  as  in 
opposing  Walpole's  excise  policy,  Chesterfield  becomes  deeply  interested,  if 
not  actually  moved,  and  shows  it  in  the  increased  naturalness  and  strength 
of  his  speeches.  He  was  bom  in  London,  September  33d,  1694,  and  died 
March  24th,  1773.  He  Is  chiefly  celet>rated  for  his  "Letters  to  His  Son," 
whom  he  strove  to  educate  in  the  courtliness  and  refinements  of  aris- 
tocratic  good  breeding.  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  was  the  most  courtly 
man  in  England,  but  his  son  though  most  persistently  advised,  found  the 
attempt  to  imitate  him  irksome,  and  abandoned  it.  The  'Letters*  remain, 
however,  and  they  are  likely  always  to  be  read  becatise  of  the  learning 
and  acate  knowledge  of  human  nature  they  display.  They  are  often  cold- 
blooded, but  they  do  not  cease  to  be  interesting  even  when  they  are  least 
commendable. 


POETS  AND  ORATORS 

A  MAN  who  is  Dot  bom  with  a  poetical  genius  can  never  be  a  poet,  or,  at  best, 
an  extremely  bad  one;  but  every  man  who  can  apeak  at  all  can  speak  ele- 
gantly and  correctly,  if  he  pleases,  by  attending  to  the  best  aiitbora  and  ora- 
tors; and,  indeed,  I  would  advise  those  who  do  not  speak  elegantly  not  to  speak 
at  all,  for  I  am  sure  they  will  get  more  by  their  silence  than  by  their  speech.  As 
for  politeness,  whoever  keeps  good  cmnpany  and  is  not  pdite  most  have  fonned  a 
resolntioa,  and  take  some  pains  not  to  be  so;  otherwise  he  would  naturally  and  in- 
sensibly acquire  the  air,  the  address,  and  tbe  turn  of  those  he  converses  with. 
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METHOD  OF  STUDY  — THE  WORLD  AND  BOOKS 

rouR  first  morning  hours  I  would  have  yon  devote  to  your  g^ver  stodies  with 
Ur.  Harte;  tbe  middle  part  of  the  day  I  would  have  employed  in  seeing 
thinga;  and  the  evenings,  in  seeing  people.  Von  are  not,  I  hope,  of  a  lazy, 
inactive  torn,  in  either  body  or  mind ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  day  is  full  long  enough 
for  eveiything,  especially  at  Rome,  where  it  is  not  the  fashion  as  it  Is  here,  and  at 
Paris,  to  embeule  at  least  half  ol  it  at  table.  But  if,  by  accident,  two  or  three 
honiB  are  sometimae  wanting  for  some  useful  ptupose,  borrow  them  from  your  sle^ 
Six,  or  at  meet  seven  bonra  sleep  is,  for  a  constaocj,  as  much  as  you  or  anybody 
can  want;  more  is  only  laxineea  and  dozing;  and  is,  I  am  persuaded,  both  unwlwle- 
sooM  and  stupefying.  If,  by  chance,  your  bosineae  or  yotir  pleasures  should  keep 
yon  up  till  four  or  five  o'clodc  in  the  morning,  I  would  advise  you.  however,  to  rise 
exactly  at  your  usual  time,  that  you  may  not  lose  tbe  predoos  morning  bovirs;  and 
that  the  want  of  sleep  may  force  you  to  go  to  bed  earlier  the  next  ni^t.  This  is 
iriiat  I  was  advised  to  do  when  very  yoong,  by  a  very  wise  masi  and  what,  t  as- 
sure yon,  I  always  did  in  tbe  most  dissipated  part  of  my  life.  I  have  very  often 
gone  to  bed  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  rose,  notwithstanding,  at  eight;  by  which 
means  I  got  many  hours  in  the  morning  that  my  companions  lost;  and  the  want 
of  sleep  obliged  me  to  keep  good  boors  tbe  next,  or  at  least  the  third  nij^t  T& 
this  method  I  owe  the  greatest  part  ti  my  reading;  for,  from  twenty  to  for^,  I 
should  certainly  have  read  very  little,  if  I  had  not  been  op  wbOe  my  acquaintances 
were  in  bed.  Know  the  true  value  of  time;  snatch,  seise,  and  enjoy  every  moment 
of  it.  No  idleness,  no  lasiness,  no  procrastlnatitm ;  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
yon  can  do  to-day.  That  was  tbe  rule  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  pensionary 
De  Witt,  who,  by  strictly  following  it.  found  time,  not  only  to  do  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  republic,  but  to  pass  his  evenings  at  assemttlies  and  suppers,  as  if  he 
had  bad  nothing  else  to  do  or  think  oi. 


MISPRONUNCIATION  AND  MISUSE  OP  WORDS 

APExsoN  of  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  two  years  ago  upon  naval  a&irs, 
asserted  that  we  had  then  "the  finest  navy  upon  Uie  face  of  the  ycarth.»  This 
b^ipy  mixture  of  blander  and  vulgarism,  yon  may  easily  Imagine,  was  mat- 
ter of  immediate  ridicule;  but  I  can  assure  yon  that  it  continnea  so  still,  and  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  he  lives  and  speaks.  Another,  qteaking  to  defense  of  a 
gentleman,  npon  whom  a  cenqore  was  moved,  happily  said  that  he  thought  that 
gentleman  was  more  liable  to  be  thanked  and  rewarded,  than  censured.  Yon  know, 
I  presume,  that  *  liable  ■>  can  never  be  used  In  a  good  sense. 


BOOKS  FOR  ORATORY 

You  have  read  Quintillan,  the  best  book  In  the  world  to  form  an  orator;  piay  read 
Cicero's  <■  De  Oratore,"  the  best  book  in  the  world  to  finish  one.    Translate  and 
retndislate,  from  and  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  English;  make  yourself   a  pure 
and  elegant  English  style;  it  requires  nothing  bnt  application.      I  do  not  find  that 
God  has  made  you  a  poet,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  not;  therefore,  for  God's 
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sake,  make  yourself  an  orator,  which  you  may  do.  Thongb  I  still  call  you  a  boy,  I 
CMiBider  jrou  no  longer  as  sncb;  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
manure  that  has  been  laid  upon  you,  I  expect  you  should  produce  more  at  eij^teea 
than  uncultivated  soils  do  at  el^t  and  twenty. 


CHARM  OP  MANNER 

THE  late  Lord  Townsbend  always  spoke  materially,  with  argument  and  knowledge, 
but  never  pleased.  Why  ?  Hb  diction  was  not  only  inel^pmt,  but  frequently 
imgrammatical,  always  vulgar;  his  cadences  false,  his  voice  unharmonious, 
and  his  acUon  ungraceful.  Nobody  heard  him  with  patience ;  and  the  young  fellows 
used  to  joke  upon  him,  and  repeat  his  inaccuracies.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle, 
though  the  weakest  reasoner,  was  the  most  pleasing  speaker  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life.  He  charmed,  he  warmed,  he  forcibly  ravished  the  audience;  not  by  his  matter 
certainly,  but  by  bis  manner  of  delivering  it  A  most  genteel  figure,  a  graceful  no- 
tde  air,  an  harmonious  voice,  an  elegancy  of  style,  and  a  strength  of  emphasis,  con- 
spired to  make  him  the  most  affecting,  persuasive,  and  applauded  speaks",  I  ev«r 
saw.  I  was  captivated  like  others;  but  when  I  came  bome,  and  codly  considered 
what  he  bad  said,  stripped  off  all  those  ornaments  in  which  be  had  dressed  it,  I 
often  found  the  matter  Simsy,  the  arguments  weak,  and  1  was  convinced  <rf  the 
power  of  those  adventitious  concurring  circumstances,  which  ignorance  of  mankind 
only,  calls  trifling  ones. 


w 


TRUE  ELOCUTION 

THAT,  then,  does  ell  this  mighty  art  and  mystery  of  speaking  in  Parliament 
amount  to  ?  Why,  no  more  than  thb,  that  the  man  who  speaks  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  speaks  in  that  house,  and  to  four  hundred  people,  that 
(pinion,  upon  a  given  subject,  which  he  would  make  no  difficulty  of  speaking  fn  any 
bouse  in  England,  round  the  fire,  or  at  table,  to  any  fourteen  people  whatsoever; 
better  judges,  perhaps,  and  severer  critics  of  what  he  says,  than  any  fourteen  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  spoken  frequently  in  Parliament,  and  not  always  without  some  applause; 
and  therefore  I  can  assure  yon,  from  my  experience,  that  there  is  very  little  in  IL 
The  elegancy  of  the  style,  and  the  turn  of  the  periods  make  the  chief  impression 
upon  the  hearers.  Give  them  but  one  or  two  round  and  harmonious  periods  in  a 
speech,  which  they  will  reUin  and  repeat,  and  they  will  go  home  as  well  satisfied 
as  people  do  from  an  opera,  humming  all  the  way  one  or  two  favorite  tunes  that 
have  struck  their  ears  and  were  easily  caught.  Most  people  have  ears,  but  few  have 
judgment;  tickle  those  ears,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  catch  their  judgments, 
such  as  they  are. 


HAMPDEN  AS  A  MODEL 

LORD  Clarbndon  in  his  "History*  says  of  Mr.  John  Hampden,  *  that  he  had  a  bead 
to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute  any  mischief."    I  shall 
not  now  enter  into  the  justness  c<  this  character  of  Mr.  Hampden,  to  whose 
brave  stand  against  the  illegal  demand  of  ship-money  we  owe  our  present  liberties; 
but  I  mention  it  to  you  as  the  character  which,  with  the  alteration  of  one  single 
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nord.  Good,  instead  of  Mischief,  I  would  fa&ve  you  aspire  to,  and  use  jronr  ntmost 
endeavore  to  deserve.  The  bead  to  contrive,  God  must  to  b  certain  degree  have 
(riven  you;  bat  it  is  in  your  own  power  greatly  to  improve  it,  by  stody,  observation, 
and  reflection.  As  for  the  tongue  to  persuade,  it  wholly  depends  upon  yourself;  and 
without  it  the  best  head  will  contrive  to  very  little  purpose.  The  band  to  execute 
depends,  likewise.  In  my  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  upon  yonrself.  Serious  reflec- 
tion will  always  gfive  courage  in  a  good  cause;  and  the  courage  arising  from  reflection 
is  of  a  much  superior  nature  to  the  animal  and  constitutional  courage  of  a  foot  sol- 
dier. The  former  is  steady  and  unshaken,  where  the  nodus  is  dignm  vindice;  the 
latter  is  irftener  improperly  than  properly  exerted,  but  always  brutally. 


BOLINGBROKE'S  STYLE 

IP  YOU  bave  the  least  defect  in  your  elocution,  take  the  utmost  care  and  pains  to 
correct  it  Do  not  neglect  your  style,  whatever  language  you  speak  in,  or  whom 
ever  you  speak  to,  were  it  your  footmaa  Seek  always  for  the  best  words  and  the 
happiest  expressions  you  can  find.  Do  not  content  yourself  with  being  barely  un> 
detstood ;  bnt  adorn  your  thoughts,  and  dress  tbem  as  yon  would  your  person ;  which, 
however  well  proportioned  it  might  be,  It  would  be  very  improper  and  4ndecent  to 
exhibit  naked,  or  even  worse  dressed  than  people  of  your  sort  are. 

I  have  sent  yon,  in  a  packet  which  your  Lelpsic  acquaintance,  Duval,  sends  to 
his  correspondent  at  Rome,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  book,  which  be  published  about  a 
year  ago.  I  desire  that  you  will  read  it  over  and  over  again,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  style,  and  to  all  those  beauties  of  oratory  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
"mi  I  read  that  book,  I  confess  I  did  not  know  all  the  extent  and  powers  of  the 
English  language.    Lord  Bolingbroke  has  both  a  tongue  and  a  pen  to  persuade. 

All  the  above  eittacU  are  from  Chesterfield's 
<■  Letters  to  His  Sod." 
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(Henry  Home) 
{1696-1783) 

MES'  "Elements  of  Criticism,' published  in  1763,  attempted  on  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  principles  of  expression.  It  contains 
mnch  that  will  always  be  valuable  to  the  student  and  to  the 
general  reader,  though  the  writer's  fondness  for  detail  often  makes  it  tedi- 
ous and  reduces  it  as  a  whole  to  a  work  of  reference.  Lord  Eames  was 
bom  at  Eames  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  in  1696.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1783,  after  a  career  of  distinguished  usefulness  as  a  jurist  and  author. 


BEAUTY  OP  LANGUAGE  WITH    RESPECT  TO  SIGNIPICATION 

IT  IS  well  said  by  a  noted  writer  (Scott's  "Christian  Life"),  "That  by  means  of 
speech  we  can  divert  oar  sorrows,  mingle  our  mirth,  impart  om-  secrets,  com- 
municate our  counsels,  and  make  matoal  compacts  and  agreements  to  supply 
and  as^st  each  other.^    Considering  speech  as  contributing  to  so  many  good  pur- 
poses, words  that  convey  clear  and  distinct  ideas  must  be  one  of  its  capital  beau- 
ties. 

In  every  period,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded;  first,  the  words  of  which  it  Is 
composed;  next,  the  arrangement  of  these  words:  the  former  resembling  the  stones 
that  compose  a  building,  and  the  latter  resembling  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Hence  the  beauties  of  language,  with  respect  to  signification,  may  not  im- 
properly be  distinguished  into  two  kinds:  first,  the  beauties  that  arise  from  a  right 
choice  of  -words  or  materials  for  constructing  the  period ;  and  next,  the  beauties  that 
arise  from  a  due  arrangement  of  these  words  or  materials.  I  begin  with  rales  that 
direct  us  to  a  right  choice  of  words,  and  then  proceed  to  rules  that  concern  their 
arrangement. 

And  with  respect  to  the  former,  communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end 
(tf  language,  it  is  a  rule  that  perspicuity  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other 
beauty  whatever;  if  it  should  be  doubted  whether  perspicuity  be  a  positive  beauty, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  greatest  defect  Nothing  therefore 
in  language  ought  more  to  be  studied  than  to  prevent  all  oliscuritjr  in  the  expres- 
sion; for  to  have  no  meaning  is  but  one  degree  worse  than  to  have  a  meaning  that 
is  not  understood.  Want  of  perspicuity  from  a  wrong  arrangement  belongs  to  the 
nest  branch.  I  shall  here  give  a  few  examples  where  the  obscurity  arises  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words;  and  as  this  defect  is  too  common  in  the  ordinary  herd  of 
writers  to  make  examples  from  them  necessary,  I  confine  myself  to  the  most  cele- 
brated authors. 

Livy  speaking  of  a  roQt  after  a  battle, — 
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Muitiftu  in  r 

This  ftuthor  is  freqneaUy  obscure,  bjr  expressing  but  part  of  liis  thought,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  completed  by  bis  reader.  His  description  of  the  sea  fight  (Cap-  zzx.,  L  38) 
is  extremely  perplexed. 

Unde  Hbi  riditiim  certo  mblaaitu  Parea 
Rupert. 

—Hot.,  Epod.  liii.  22. 

Qui  persapt  cava  tattidmt  JItvU  airarait. 
Nan  daboratum  ad  pedtm. 

^Ner.,  Epod.  *iT.  II, 

Mt  fatuloia  Vulture  in  Appule, 
Altticii  exira  Hntn  Apulia, 
jMdc.fatieatumqiie  somnc, 
Frottdi  neva  pturun  pabanbtt 
Ttxtrt. 

—  Her,  Cunk,  Ode  iv,  L  3. 

There  may  be  a  defect  in  perspicuity  proceeding  even  from  the  slightest  amU. 
gulty  in  constmctioti;  as  where  the  period  commences  with  a  member  conceived  to 
be  In  the  nominative  case,  which  afterwards  is  found  to  be  in  the  accusative.  Ex- 
Ample:  'Some  emotions  more  peculiarly  comiected  with  the  fine  arts,  I  propose  to 
handle  in  separate  chapters. >*  Better  thus:  *Some  emotions  more  peculiarly  coa- 
itected  with  the  fine  arts  are  proposed  to  be  handled  in  separate  chapters." 

I  add  another  error  against  perspicuity,  which  I  mention  the  rather  because 
with  some  writers  it  passes  for  a  beauty.  It  is  the  giving  different  names  to  the 
same  otiject,  mentioned  oftener  than  once  in  the  same  period.  Example:  Speaking 
of  the  English  adventurers  who  first  attempted  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  «atid  instead 
of  reclaiming  the  nativvs  from  their  uncultivated  manners,  tbey  were  gradually 
asdmilated  to  the  ancient  Inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the  customs  of  their 
own  nation.'  From  this  mode  of  expressim  one  would  think  the  author  meant  to 
distinguish  the  ancient  inhatntants  from  the  natives ;  and  we  cannot  discover  other- 
wise than  from  the  sense  that  these  are  only  different  names  given  to  the  same 
object  for  the  sake  of  variety.  But  pers[ncnity  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  any 
other  beauty,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  passage  may  be  improved  as  follows: 
•  and  degenerating  from  the  costoms  of  their  own  nation,  they  were  gradually 
asshnilated  to  the  natives,  instead  of  redaiming  them  from  their  uncultivated  manners.* 

The  next  rule  in  order,  because  next  in  importance,  b.  That  the  language  ought 
to  correspond  to  the  subject;  heroic  actions  or  sentiments  require  elevated  language; 
tender  sentiments  ought  to  be  expressed  In  words  soft  and  flowing,  and  plain  lan- 
guage void  of  ornament  is  adapted  to  subjects  grave  and  didactic.  Language  may 
be  considered  as  the  dress  of  thought;  at>d  where  the  one  is  not  suited  to  the 
other,  we  are  sensible  of  incongruity  in  the  same  manner  aa  where  a  Judge  is 
dressed  like  a  fop,  or  a  peasant  like  a  man  of  quality.  Where  the  impression  made 
by  the  words  resembles  the  impression  made  by  the  thought,  the  similar  emotions 
mix  sweetly  in  the  mind,  and  double  the  pleasure  (Chap,  ii..  Part  Iv.) ;  but  where 
the  impressions  made  by  the  ttaougfat  and  the  words  are  dissimilar,  the  unnatural 
nnion  they  are  forced  Into  is  disagreeable. 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the  words  has  been  observed  by 
every  critic,  and  is  so  well  understood  as  not  to  require  any  lUnstration.  Bnt  there 
is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has  scarcely  been  touched  In  works  of  crltl- 
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cism,  though  h  contributes  to  neatness  of  compositton.  It  is  what  foUows.  In  a 
thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  some  parts  intimately  united,  some  slightly, 
some  disjointed,  and  some  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  To  find  these  conjunc- 
tions and  disjtmctions  imitated  in  the  expression  is  a  beanty,  because  such  imita- 
tion makes  the  words  concordant  with  the  sense.  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  &miliar  example.  When  we  have  occasion  to  mention  the  intimate  connection 
that  the  soul  hath  with  the  body,  the  expression  ought  to  be,  the  soul  and  body, 
because  the  particle  the.  relative  to  both,  makes  a  connection  in  the  expression  re- 
sembling in  some  degree  the  connection  in  the  thought;  bat  when  the  aonl  is  dts- 
Hnguished  from  the  body,  it  is  better  to  say  the  soul  and  the  body,  because  the 
disjunction  in  the  words  resembles  the  disjunction  in  the  thought 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  relation  to  the  same  action 
wiU  naturaUy  be  expressed  by  two  members  of  the  period  governed  by  the  same 
verb;  in  which  case  these  members,  in  order  to  improve  their  connection,  ou^t  to 
be  constnKted  in  the  same  manner.  This  beauty  is  so  commm  among  good  writem 
as  to  have  been  Uttte  attended  to;  but  the  neglect  of  it  is  remarkably  disagreeable. 
For  example,  "He  did  not  mention  Leonoia,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead.»  Better 
thus:  «He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her  father's  death. »    ,    .    . 

The  substance  of  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  foregoing  section,  upon  the  method 
<rf  arranging  words  in  a  period,  so  as  to  make  the  deepest  impression  with  respect 
to  sound  as  well  as  signification,  is  comprehended  in  the  following  observation:  That 
order  of  words  in  a  period  will  always  be  the  most  agreeable,  where,  without  ob- 
scuring the  sense,  the  most  important  images,  the  most  sonorous  words,  and  the 
longest  members,  bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  single  words,  single  members,  and  single  circumstances. 
But  the  enumeration  of  many  particulars  in  the  same  period  is  often  necessary;  and 
the  question  is,  In  what  order  they  should  be  placed.  It  does  not  seem  easy,  at 
first  view,  to  bring  a  subject  apparently  so  loose  under  any  general  rule;  but,  luck- 
ily, reflecting  upon  what  is  said  in  the  fiist  chapter  about  order,  we  find  rules 
laid  down  to  onr  hand,  which  leave  us  no  task  but  that  of  applying  them  to  the 
present  question.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  enumerating  partlcnlars  of  equal 
rank,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  place  quoted,  that  as  there  is  no  cause  for  preferring 
any  one  before  the  rest,  it  is  indifierent  to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed. 
And  it  Is  only  necessary  to  be  added  here,  that  for  the  same  reason  it  is  indiffer- 
ent in  what  order  they  be  named.  Second,  if  a  number  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind,  differing  only  in  size,  are  to  be  ranged  along  a  straight  line,  the  most  agree- 
able order  to  the  eye  Is  that  of  an  Increa^g  series.  In  surveying  a  number  of 
such  objects,  beginning  at  the  least,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
mind  swells  gradually  with  the  successive  objects,  and  in  its  progress  has  a  very  sen- 
sible pleasure.  Precisely  for  the  same  reason,  words  expresdve  of  such  objects 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  order.  The  beauty  of  this  figure,  which  may  be 
termed  a  climax  in  sense,  has  escaped  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  first  member  of 
the  following  period:  — 

n  uiie,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed, 

The  following  arrangement  has  sensibly  a  better  effect:  — 

Let  but   one  brave,  grett,  active,  diaiaterested  man  Mite,  etc 

Whether  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men  of  different 
ranks  seems  doubtfal;  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  persons  presented  to  the  eye 
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in  form  ot  an  increasiiis  series  is  nndoabtedly  the  most  agreeable  order;  on  the 
otber  hand,  in  every  list  of  names,  we  set  the  person  of  the  greatest  dignity  at  the 
top,  and  descend  gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the  purpose  ia  to  honor 
the  peTBOoB  named  according  to  their  rank,  the  latter  order  onght  to  be  followed; 
but  every  one  who  regards  himself  only,  or  his  reader,  will  choose  the  former  or- 
der. Third,  as  the  sense  of  order  directs  the  eye  to  descend  from  the  principal 
to  its  greatest  accessory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greatest  part,  and  in  the  same 
order  tbrongh  all  the  parts  and  accessories  till  we  arrive  at  the  minutest,  the  same 
order  oog^t  to  be  followed  in  the  ennmeratios  of  such  particulars. 

When  force  and  liveliness  of  expression  are  demanded,  the  rule  is  to  suspend 
the  tboogbt  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  entire  at  the  close ; 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  inverting  the  natural  arrangement  By  introducing 
a  wwd  or  member  before  its  time,  curiosity  Is  raised  atiout  what  ia  to  follow;  and 
it  is  i^reeable  to  have  oar  cariosity  gratified  at  the  close  of  the  period:  the 
pleasure  we  feel  resembles  that  o£  seeing  a  stroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the 
whole  collected  force  of  the  agent  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  period  Is  so  con> 
stmcted  as  to  admit  more  than  one  complete  close  in  the  sense,  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader  is  exhausted  at  the  first  close,  and  what  follows  appears  languid  or  sn- 
perflous:  his  disappointment  contributes  also  to  that  appearance,  when  be  finds, 
contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  period  is  not  yet  finished.  Cicero^  and  after  him 
QnintiUan,  recommend  the  verb  to  the  last  place.  This  method  evidently  tends 
to  snspend  the  sense  till  the  close  of  the  period;  for  without  the  verb  the  sense 
cannot  be  complete;  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  It 
frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate,  to  be  the  last,  according  to  another  mle,  above 
laid  down.  I  proceed  as  usual  to  illustrate  this  rule  by  examples.  The  following 
period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order. 

Were  instiuction  in  essentlBl  circumitance  in  epic  poetiy,  I  doubt  whether  a  ungle  ia- 
itancc  coold  be  given  of  this  species  of  composition,  in  any  langusee. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  fuU  close  upon  the  word  composition;  after 
which  it  goei  on  languidly,  and  closes  without  force.  This  blemish  will  be  avoided 
by  the  following  arrangement :  — 

Were  iustmclion  an  essential  circnmstance  in  epic  poetTj,  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  laneuaee, 
a  tiuBle  instance  could  be  given  of  this  species  of  composition. 

Some  of  ooi  most  enmeut  divines  have  made  use  of  this  Platonic  notioa,  as  far  as  it  leesids 
the  inbsistence  of  ooi  passions  after  deatli,with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason.— Spec- 
tator, Nomber  go. 

Better  thus:  — 

Some  of  our  mott  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason,  made 
OM  ol  this  Platoaic  notion,  etc. 

Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  touched  more  or  less  with  these  groundless  horron  and 
presages  of  fntority,  upon  sarveyinf  tiie  most  indiflereat  works  of  nature.— /MoT,  Number  505. 

Bef-er.— 

Upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  natoie,  men  of  the  best  sense,  etc. 

She  soon  infoimed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  hoirots,  ap- 
peared to  him  more  sweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  CMnpany  of  his  Balsoia. — 
Guardian,  No.  167. 
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Better,— 

She  soon,  etc,  appeued  to  him,  in  the  compiny  of  Us  Bkbora,  more  Eweet,  etc. 

The  emperor  wai  so  intent  on  the  establishment  of  his  absolate  power  in  Hungary,  that 
be  exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  niin  for  the  sake  of  it—  Bolinebroke'i  "  Letters 
on  History,"  Vol.  I,  letter  viL 

Better,— 

that  for  the  sake  of  it  he  ciposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin. 

NotM  of  the  roles  for  the  composition  of  periods  are  more  liable  to  be  abused 
than  those  last  mentioned;  witness  many  Latin  writers,  among  the  Uodems  espe- 
cially, whose  style,  by  inversions  too  violent,  is  rendered  harsh  and  obscure.  Sus- 
pension of  the  thought  till  the  close  of  the  period  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before 
perspicuity.  Neither  ought  such  suspension  to  be  attempted  in  a  long  period;  be- 
cause in  that  case  the  mind  is  bewildered  amidst  a  profusion  (rf  words:  a  traveler, 
while  he  is  puisled  about  the  road,  relishes  not  the  finest  prospect:  — 

All  the  rich  presents  which  Astyages  had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  some  Median 
horses.  Id  order  to  propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Persia,  he  distributed  among  his  friends  wbcan 
he  left  at  the  court  of  Echatana.—  "  TtaYeU  of  Cyrus,»  Book  L 

The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arraiigement  c€  a  single  period:  I  add  one  rule 
more,  concerning  the  distribution  of  a  discour^  into  different  periods.  A  short 
period  is  lively  and  familiar:  a  long  period,  requiring  more  attentian,  makes  an  im- 
pressiim  grave  and  solemn.  In  general,  a  writer  ou^t  to  study  a  mixbire  of  long 
and  short  periods,  which  prevent  an  irksome  unifonnity,  and  entertain  the  mind 
with  a  variety  of  impresdcms.  In  particular,  long  periods  oagfat  to  be  avoided  till 
the  reader's  attention  be  thoroughly  engaged;  and  therefore  a  discourse,  especially  of 
the  familiar  kind,  ought  never  to  be  introduced  with  a  long  period.  For  that  rea- 
son the  commencement  of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on  her  marriage  is  foulty:  — 

Madam,  the  hurry  and  impertinence  of  leceiving  and  paying  vitits  on  account  of  your 
marriage  being  now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  coarse  of  life  where  you  wUl  want 
much  advice  to  divert  yon  from  lalling  into  many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies,  to  which  your 

sex  is  subject— 5ioi;fl. 

See  another  example  still  more  &ulty,  in  the  commencement  of  Cicero's  oration, 
*Pro  Archia.Poeta." 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  proper  to  review  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
and  the  preceding  section,  in  order  to  make  some  general  observati<MiB.  That  order 
of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period  is  justly  termed  nattiral,  which  correspmids 
to  the  natural  order  of  the  ideas  that  compose  the  thought.  The  tendency  of  many 
of  the  foregcriag  rules  is  to  substitute  an  artificial  arraDgement  in  order  to  catch 
some  beauty  either  of  sound  or  meaning  for  which  there  Is  no  place  In  the  natural 
order.  But  seldom  it  happens  that  in  the  same  period  there  is  place  for  a  plurality 
of  these  rules :  if  one  beauty  can  be  retained,  another  must  be  rdinquislied ;  and  the 
only  question  is,  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  This  question  cannot  be  resolved  by 
any  general  rule:  if  the  natural  order  be  not  relished,  a  few  trials  will  discover  that 
artilicial  order  which  has  the  best  effect;  and  this  exercise,  supported  by  a  good 
taste,  will  in  time  make  the  choice  easy.  All  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  is 
making  a  choice  sound  ou^t  to  yield  to  slgnliication. 

The  transposing  words  and  members  out  of  their  natural  order,  so  remarkable 
in  the  learned  languages,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculatfoa    It  is  agreed  on 
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■11  bands  that  Boch  transposition  or  inversion  bestows  upon  a  period  a  very  sensible 
degree  of  force  aod  elevation,  and  yet  writers  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  bow  to  account 
for  tills  effect  Cerceau  ascribes  so  much  power  to  inveraion,  as  to  make  it  the 
chaiactecistic  of  French  verse,  and  the  single  clrcnmstance  which  in  that  lai^ii^e 
disttngnishes  verse  from  prose;  and  yet  he  pretends  not  to  say  that  it  hath  any 
other  effect  but  to  raise  surprise;  he  must  mean  curiosity,  which  is  done  by  sospend- 
ing  the  thought  during  the  period,  and  bringing  it  out  entire  at  the  close.  This, 
indeed,  is  one  effect  of  Inversion ;  but  neither  its  sole  effect,  nor  even  that  which  la 
the  roost  lemarkable.  as  is  made  evident  above.  Bat  waiving  censure,  which  is  not 
an  agreeable  task,  I  enter  into  the  matter;  and  Iiegin  with  observing  that  if  con- 
f<»mity  between  words  and  their  meaning  be  agreeable,  it  mnst,  of  course,  be  agree- 
able to  find  the  Mine  order  or  arrangement  in  both.  Hence  the  beauty  of  a  plain 
or  natural  style,  where  the  order  of  the  words  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of 
the  ideaa  Nor  is  this  the  single  beauty  of  a  natural  style;  it  is  also  agreeable  by 
its  aimplicity  and  perspicui^.  This  observation  throws  light  upon  the  subject,  for  if 
a  natural  style  be  in  itself  ^rreeable,  a  transposed  style  cannot  be  so;  and  therefore 
its  agreeableness  must  arise  from  admitting  some  positive  beauty  that  is  excluded 
in  a  natural  style.  To  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  we  need  but  reflect  upon  some 
of  the  foregoing  mlea,  which  make  It  evident  that  language,  by  means  of  inversion, 
is  susceptible  of  many  beanties  that  are  totally  excluded  in  a  natural  arrangement 
Prom  these  premises  it  clearly  follows  that  inverajon  ought  not  to  be  Indulged,  nn< 
less  in  order  to  reach  some  beauty  supericM-  to  those  of  a  natural  style.  It  may 
with  great  certainty  be  pronounced  that  every  inversion  which  is  not  governed  by 
this  rule  will  appear  harsh  and  strained,  and  be  diwelished  by  every  one  of  taste. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  inversion  when  happily  conducted;  the  beauty,  not  of  an  end, 
but  of  means,  aa  fnmlshliig  opportunity  for  numberless  ornaments  that  find  no  place 
in  a  natural  style:  hence  the  force,  the  elevation,  the  lumnony,  the  cadence,  of  some 
compositions:  hence  the  manifold  beanties  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  of 
whi6h  living  languages  afford  but  faint  imitations. 

From  the  «El«meiiii  of  CriUciia.' 
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(1711-1776) 

UuuE's  "Essay  on  Bloqneace*  is  one  of  his  best,  and,  indeed,  one  of 
tbe  best  ever  written.  If  be  is  less  high  minded  than  P£nelon, 
ba  has  a  weight  of  logic  which  makes  every  sentence  be  writes 
dignified  and  impressive.  He  was  bom  at  Edinbnrgh,  April  26th,  171 1  (O. 
S.),  and  died  there,  August  35th,  1776.  His  "Essays,  Moral  and  Political* 
are  perhaps  the  best  of  bis  numerous  works,  though  his  reputation  with 
his  own  generation  rested  chiefly  on  metaphysical  works  which  are  now 
seldom  read  except  by  specialists.  His  *History  of  England"  (1754-61) 
Still  keeps  its  place  as  one  of  the  classics  of  English  history  writing. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ELOQUENCE 

THOSB  who  consider  tbe  periods  and  revolutions  of  homan  Idnd  as  represented  in 
history  are  entertained  with  a  spectacle  full  of  pleaanre  and  variety,  and  see, 
with  Gurpriae,  the  manoeis.  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  saine  species  suscepti- 
ble <tf  such  |MQdig;ious  changes  in  different  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  In  civil  history  there  is  found  a  much  greater  uniformly  than  In  the 
history  of  learning  and  science,  and  that  the  wars,  negotiations,  and  politics  of  one 
age  resemble  more  those  of  another  than  the  taste,  wit,  and  speculative  principles. 
Interest  and  ambition,  honor  and  shame,  friendship  and  enmity,  gratitude  and 
revenge  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  transactions;  and  these  passions  are  of 
a  very  stubborn  and  intractable  nature  In  comparison  of  the  seutiments  and  under- 
standing which  are  easily  varied  by  educatioD  and  example.  Tbe  Goths  were  much 
more  Inferior  to  the  Romans  in  taste  and  science  than  in  courage  and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  different.  It  may  be  observed 
that  even  this  later  period  <tf  human  learning  is  In  many  respects  of  an  opposite 
character  to  the  ancient  1  and  that,  if  we  be  superior  In  philosophy,  we  are  still,  not- 
withstanding all  our  refinements,  much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  andont  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to  require  so  great  ports  aod 
capacity  as  speolElng  in  public;  and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronatmced  the 
talents  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopber  to*  be  of  an  Inferior  nature  to  those 
which  are  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each 
of  them,  but  one  accomplished  orator;  and  whatever  praises  the  other  celebrated 
'  speakers  might  merit,  they  were  still  esteemed  much  inferior  to  these  great  models 
of  eloquence.  It  is  observable  that  the  ancient  critics  could  scarcely  find  two  ora- 
tors in  any  age  who  deserved  to  be  placed  precisely  in  the  same  rank,  and  professed 
the  same  degjee  of  merit.  Calvus,  C^ellus,  Curio,  Hortensius,  Ciesar,  rose  one  above 
another;  but  the  greatest  of  that  age  was  inferior  to  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Rome.    Those  of  fine  taste,  however,  pronounced 
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this  judgment  of  the  Romaa  orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that  both  of  them 
sorpassed  In  eloquence  all  that  had  ever  appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from 
reaching'  the  perfection  of  their  art  which  was  infinite,  and  not  only  exceeded  htunan 
force  to  attain,  but  human  imagination  to  conceive.  Cicero  declares  himself  dissat- 
isfied with  his  own  performances i  nay,  even  with  those  of  Demosthenes;  Ita  sunt 
ttvida  ft  capaces  \mea  iatres\,  says  he,  et  semper  aliqutd  immensum,  infinitumgue 
desiderant. 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  alone  professes  a  popular  govern- 
ment, or  admits  into  the  legislature  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  Eupposed 
to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  faaa  England  to  boast  of  in  this 
particular?  In  enomerating  the  great  men  who  have  done  honor  to  our  country, 
we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philosophers;  but  what  orators  are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or 
where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  met  with?  there  are  found,  indeed, 
in  onr  histories,  the  names  of  several  who  directed  the  resolutions  of  onr  parUa- 
ment.  But  neither  themselves  nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preserve  the 
speeches;  and  the  authority,  which  they  professed,  seems  to  have  been  owing  to 
their  experience,  wisdom,  or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  above  half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the  two  houses,  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  have  reached  very  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence;  and  no  man  pre- 
tends to  give  any  one  the  preference  above  the  rest.  This  seems  to  me  a  certain 
proof  that  none  of  them  have  attained  much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art,  and 
that  the  species  of  eloquence  which  they  aspire  to  gives  no  exercise  to  the  sublimer 
faculties  of  the  mind,  bnt  may  be  reached  by  ordinary  talents  and  a  slight  applica- 
tion. A  hundred  cabinetmakers  in  London  can  work  a  table  or  a  chair  equally 
well ;  bnt  no  one  poet  can  write  verses  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as  Ur.  Pope. 

We  are  told  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plrad,  all  ingenions  men  flocked  to 
Athena  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spectacle 
of  the  world.  At  London  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the  court  of  requests,  while 
the  most  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  houses;  and  many  do  not  think 
themselves  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  losing  of  their  dinners  by  all  the  elo- 
quence dL  our  most  celebrated  speakers.  When  old  Clbber  is  to  act,  the  curiosity  of 
several  is  more  excited  than  when  our  prime  minister  is  to  defend  himself  from  a 
motion  for  bis  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  orators  may 
judge  from  a  few  strokes  that  the  style  or  t^iecles  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely 
more  mblime  than  that  which  modem  orators  aspire  to.  How  absurd  would  it  ap- 
pear, in  onr  temperate  and  calm  speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  Apostrophe,  like  that 
noble  one  of  Demosthenes,  so  much  celebrated  by  Qnintilian  and  Longinus,  when 
justifying  the  nnsoccessful  battle  of  Cbceronea,  he  breaks  out:  <'No,  my  fellow  citl- 
(ens,  no:  you  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  the  names  of  those  heroes,  who  fought 
for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and  Platsa  1  ^  Who  could  now  endure 
such  a  bold  and  poetical  figure  as  that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  describing  in 
the  most  tragical  terms  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citizen:  '■Should  I  paint  tho 
horrors  of  this  scene,  not  to  Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  state,  not  to 
those  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name,  not  even  to  men,  but  to  brute  crea- 
tnres;  <^,  to  go  further,  should  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  most  desolate' solitude,  to 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  should  1  surely  see  those  rude  and  Inanimate  parts  of 
natnro  moved  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  so  euormous  an  action.* 
Wth  what  a  btate  of  eloquence  must  such  a  sentence  be  surrounded  to  give  it  grace, 
or  cause  it  to  make  any  impression  on  the  hearers!  And  what  noble  art  and  sub- 
lime talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees,  at  a  sentiment  so  bold  and 
excessive;  to  mflam*  the  audience,  so  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker  in 
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such  violent  pasuons,  and  sncb  elevated  conceptions ;  and  to  conceal,  under  a  tmrent 
of  eloquence,  the  artifice  by  which  all  this  is  eSectukted!  Should  this  sentiment 
even  appear  to  ua  excessive,  as  perhaps  it  justly  may,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  ityle  of  ancient  eloquence,  where  such  swelling  expressions  were  not 
rejected  as  wholly  monstnma  and  gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expression  was  the  vehemence  of 
action,  observed  in  the  ancient  orators.  The  supplosio  ftdis,  or  stamping  with  the 
foot,  was  one  of  the  most  nsnal  and  moderate  gestures  which  they  made  ttse  of; 
though  that  is  now  esteemed  too  violent,  either  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is 
only  admitted  into  the  theatre  to  accompany  the  most  violent  passions  which  are 
there  repreoented. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  wc  may  ascribe  so  sensible  a  decline 
of  eloquence  in  later  ages.  The  genius  of  mankind  at  all  times  is,  perhaps,  equal. 
The  Modems  have  ap[died  themselves  with  great  industry  and  sncceas  to  all  the 
other  arts  and  sciences ;  and  a  learned  nation  possesses  a  pcpular  government,  a 
circumstance  which  seems  requisite  for  the  full  display  of  these  noble  talents;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  onr  progress  in  eloquence  is  very  Inconsider- 
able in  comparison  of  the  advances  which  we  have  made  in  all  other  parts  of 
learning. 

Shall  we  assert  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence  are  unsuitaUe  to  our  age, 
and  ought  not  to  be  Imitated  by  modem  orators?  Whatever  reasons  may  be  made 
use  of  to  prove  this,  I  am  persnaded  they  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be 
nasound  and  unaatlsfot^ry. 

Firstly,  it  may  be  said  that  In  ancient  times,  daring  the  flourishing  period  of 
Greek  and  Roman  learning,  the  municipal  laws  in  every  state  were  but  few  and 
simple,  and  the  dedsiou  of  causes  was,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the  equity  and 
common  sense  of  the  judges.  The  study  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious  occtt- 
pation,  requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finish  It,  and  incompatible  with 
every  other  study  or  pnrfessiOD.  The  great  statesmen  and  generals  among  the 
Romans  were  all  lawyers,  aad  Cicero,  to  show  the  facility  of  acquiring  this  BCience, 
declares  that  la  tbe  midst  of  aU  his  qccapatlons  he  would  undertake,  in  a  few  days, 
to  make  himself  a  complete  dvlUan.  Now,  where  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to 
the  equity  of  his  judges,  be  has  much  more  room  to  display  his  eloquence  than 
where  he  must  draw  his  arguments  from  strict  laws,  statutes,  and  precedents.  In 
the  former  case  many  circumstances  must  be  taken  is;  many  personal  considera- 
tions regarded;  and  even  favor  and  inclination,  which  it  belongs  to  the  orator  by 
his  art  and  eloquence  to  conciliate,  may  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
equity.  But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to  quit  his  toilsome  occupa- 
tlons  la  order  to  gather  the  fiowers  of  Parnassus?  Or  what  opportunity  shall  he 
have  of  displaying  them  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtle  arguments,  objections,  and 
replies  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  use  of?  The  greatest  genius  and  greatest  ora- 
tor who  should  pretend  to  ptead  before  the  Chancellor,  after  a  month's  study  of  the 
laws,  would  only  labor  to  make  himself  rtdicolons. 

I  am  ready  to  own  that  this  circumstance  of  the  multiplicity  and  intricacy  of 
laws  Is  a  discouragement  to  eloquence  in  modem  times.  But  I  assert  that  it  will 
not  entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art  It  may  banlA  oratory  from 
Westminster  Hall,  but  not  from  either  house  of  parliamenL  Among  tbe  Athenians, 
the  Areopagites  expressly  forbade  all  allurements  of  eloquence;  and  some  have  pre- 
tended that  in  the  Greek  orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form,  there  is  not  so  bold 
and  rhetorical  a  style  as  appears  in  the  Roman.  But  to  what  a  pitch  did  the 
Atheniatis  carry  their  ek>quence  in  the  deliberative  kind,  ^rtien  affairs  of  state  were 
canvassed  and  the  liberty,  haf^lness,  and  honor  of  the  republic  were  the  subject  of 
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debate  ?  Dlspntes  of  this  nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all  others,  and  give  the 
fnlleat  scope  to  eloquence;  and  such  disputes  are  veiy  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Secondly,  it  nuLy  be  pretended  that  the  decline  of  eloquence  is  owing  to  the 
mperior  good  sense  <tf  the  Modems  who  reject  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical  tricks 
employed  to  seduce  tbe  judges,  and  will  admit  d  nothing  but  solid  argument  Id 
any  debate  or  deliberation.  If  a  man  be  accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  b« 
proved  by  witnesses  and  evidence ;  and  the  laws  will  afterwards  determine  the  pun- 
ishment of  tbe  criminal.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  describe  in  strong  colors  the 
horror  and  cruelty  of  the  action;  to  Introduce  the  relations  of  the  dead;  and  at  a 
a^nal  make  them  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  tbe  judges,  imploring  justice  with 
tears  and  lamentations;  and  still  more  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  employ  a  picture 
le^esenting  the  bloody  deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by  the  display  of  so 
tragical  a  spectacle,  though  we  know  that  this  artiiice  woa  sometimes  practiced  by 
tbe  pleaders  of  dd.  Now,  banish  the  pathetic  from  public  diacooraes,  and  yon 
reduce  tbe  speakers  merely  to  modem  eloquence ;  that  is,  to  good  sense  delivered 
in  proper  expression. 

Perhapa  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  our  modem  customs,  or  our  superior 
good  sense,  if  yon  will,  should  make  our  orators  more  cautious  and  reaerved  than 
the  ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  elevate  the  imagluatiou  of 
their  audience;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  It  should  make  them  despair  abB<dutely  of 
succeeding  in  that  attempt.  It  should  make  tbem  redouble  their  art,  not  abandon  it 
entirely.  Tbe  ancient  orators  seem  also  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  this 
jealousy  of  their  audience;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding  it  Tbey 
were  hurried  away  with  such  a  torrent  of  tbe  sublime  and  pathetic  that  they  left  their 
hearers  no  leisure  to  perceive  tbe  artifice  by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay,  to  con- 
sider the  matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  tbe 
force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  first  inflamed  himself  with  ai^;er.  Indigna- 
tion, pity,  sorrow,  and  then  communicated  those  impetuous  movements  to  his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  toon  good  sense  than  Julius  CKsar?  Yet  that 
haughty  conqueror,  we  know,  was  so  subdued  by  the  charma  of  Cicero^  eloquence 
that  be  was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  change  his  settled  purpose  and  reaolntioQ, 
and  to  absolve  a  criminal,  whom,  beforo  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined 


Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  fals  vast  success,  may  Ue  against  some 
passages  o£  the  Roman  orator.  He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical;  his  figures  are  too 
striking  and  palpable;  tbe  divisions  of  his  discourse  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
mles  of  the  schools;  and  bis  wit  disdains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun. 
rhyme,  or  jingle  of  words.  The  Grecian  addressed  himself  to  an  audience  much 
less  refined  than  the  Roman  senate  or  judges.  The  lowest  vulgar  of  Athens  were 
bis  sovereigns  and  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence.  Yet  is  his  manner  more  chaste 
and  austere  than  that  of  the  other.  Could  it  be  copied,  its  success  would  be  in- 
&)llible  over  a  modem  assembly.  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  tbe 
sense;  ft  is  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art;  it  is  disdain,  anger, 
bcddneas,  freedom.  Involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argument;  and  of  all  human 
prodnctioDS,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  perfection. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  pretended  that  the  disorders  of  the  ancient  governments 
and  the  enormous  crimes  of  which  the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  afforded  much 
ampler  matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  among  the  Modems.  Were 
there  no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there  would  be  no  Cicero.  But  that  this  reason  can 
have  no  great  influence  is  evident  It  would  be  easy  to  And  a  Philip  in  modem 
times ;  but  where  shall  we  find  a  Demosthenes  7 
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What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the  want  of  genius,  or  of 
judgment  in  our  speakers,  who  either  found  themselves  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  snch  endeavors  as  unsuitable  to  the 
spirit  of  modem  assemblies  ?  A  few  successful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouse 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  yonth,  and  accustom  our  ears  to 
a  more  sublime  and  more  pathetic  elocution  than  wiiat  we  have  been  hitherto  enter* 
tained  with.  There  is  certainly  something  accidental  in  the  first  rise  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I  doubt  whether  a  very  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  given  why  ancient  Rome,  though  it  received  all  its  refinements  from  Greece, 
could  attain  only  to  a  relish  for  statuary,  painting,  and  architecture,  without  reach- 
ing the  practice  of  these  arts,  while  modem  Rome  has  been  excited  by  a  few  re- 
mains found  among  the  mlns  of  antiquity,  and  has  produced  artists  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  distinction.  Had  such  a  cultivated  genius  for  oratory,  as  Waller's 
for  poetry,  arisen,  during  the  civil  wars,  when  liberty  began  to  be  fully  established, 
and  popular  assemblies  to  enter  into  all  the  most  material  points  of  govenuneots, 
I  am  persuaded  so  illnstrions  an  example  would  have  given  a  quite  diffetont 
turn  to  British  eloquence,  and  made  us  reach  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  modeL 
Our  orators  would  then  have  done  honor  to  their  country,  as  well  as  our  poets, 
geometers,  and  philosophers,  and  BriHah  Cicaroa  have  appeared,  as  well  as  British 
Archimedeses  and  Virgils. 

It  is  seldom  <x  never  found,  when  a  false  taste  in  poetry  or  eloquence  prevails 
among  any  people,  that  it  haa  been  preferred  to  a  true,  upon  comparison  and  re- 
flection. It  commonly  prevails  merely  from  ign<«ance  of  the  true,  and  from  the 
want  of  perfect  models,  to  lead  men  into  a  juster  apprehension,  and  more  refined 
relish  of  those  productions  ei  genius.  When  these  appear,  they  soon  unitA  all 
suffrages  in  their  lavor,  and,  by  their  natural  and  powerful  charms,  gain  over  even 
the  most  prejudiced  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  The  [n'inciples  of  every 
passion,  and  of  every  sentiment,  is  [tic]  in  every  man;  and  when  touched  prop- 
erly, they  rise  to  life,  and  warm  tbe  heart,  and  convey  that  satisfaction,  by  which 
a  work  of  genius  is  distingnisbed  from  the  adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricioas  wit 
and  fancy.  And  if  this  observation  be  true  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal  arts,  it 
must  be  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to  eloquence;  which,  being  merely  calculated  for 
the  public,  and  for  men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any  pretense  of  reason,  appeal 
from  the  people  to  more  refined  judges;  but  must  submit  to  the  public  verdict, 
without  reserve  or  limitation.  Whoever,  upon  comparison,  is  deemed  by  a  com- 
mon audience  the  greatest  orator,  ought  most  certainly  to  be  pronounced  such  by 
men  of  science  and  erudition.  And  though  an  indifferent  speaker  may  triumph  for 
a  long  time,  and  be  esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  satisfied  with 
his  accomplishments,  and  know  not  in  what  he  is  defective,  yet,  whenever  the 
true  genius  arises,  he  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  immediately 
appears  superior  to  his  rival 

Now  to  judge  by  this  rale,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is,  the  sublime  and  pas- 
sionate, is  of  a  much  juster  taste  than  the  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational; 
and,  if  properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  command  and  authority  over  man- 
kind. We  are  satisfied  with  our  mediocrity,  because  we  have  had  no  experience  of 
anything  better;  bat  the  Ancients  had  experience  of  both,  and  upon  comparison  gave 
the  preference  to  that  kind  of  which  they  have  left  us  such  applauded  models. 
For.  if  1  mistake  not,  our  modem  eloquence  is  of  the  same  style  or  species  with 
that  which  ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence,  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and 
sublime,  which  instructed  the  reason  more  than  affected  the  passions,  and  never 
raised  its  tone  above  argument  or  common  discourse.  Such  was  the  eloquence  of 
Lysiaa  among  the   Athenians,  and  of    Calvus  among  tlie   Romans.     These   were 
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esteemed  in  their  time;  but  when  compared  with  DemoBthenes  and  Cicero  were 
«dipeed  like  a  taper  when  set  In  the  rajrs  of  a  meridian  sun.  Those  latter  orators 
possessed  the  same  elegance  and  sublimity,  and  force  of  argument,  with  the  former; 
but  what  rendered  them  chiefly  admirable  was  that  pathos  and  sublimity,  which,  on 
proper  occasions,  they  threw  into  their  discourse,  and  by  which  tbey  commanded  the 
resolntlon  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  species  of  eloquence  we  have  scarcely  had  any  instance  in  England,  at 
least  in  our  public  q>eakers.  In  our  writers,  we  have  had  some  instances,  which 
have  met  with  great  applause,  and  might  assure  our  ambitioas  youth  of  equal  or 
superior  gloiy  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of  ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbrt^'s 
productions,  with  all  their  defects  In  argument,  method,  and  precision,  contain  a 
force  and  energy  which  onr  orators  scarcely  ever  aim  at;  though  it  is  evident  that 
such  an  elevated  style  baa  m«ch  better  grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,  and  is 
assured  of  more  prompt  and  more  astonishing  success.  It  is  there  seconded  by  the 
graces  of  voice  and  action;  the  movements  are  mutually  communicated  between  the 
orator  and  the  audience;  and  the  very  aspect  of  a  large  assembly,  attentive  to  the  dis- 
course of  one  man,  must  Inspire  Um  with  a  peculiar  elevation,  sufficient  to  give  a 
propriety  to  the  strongest  figures  and  expressions.  It  Is  tme  there  fa  a  great  prej- 
udice against  set  speeches;  and  a  man  cannot  escape  ridicule  who  repeats  a  discourse 
as  a  schoolboy  does  his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  anything  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  course  of  the  debate.  But  where  is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this 
absurdity  ?  A  public  speaker  must  know  beforehand  the  qneatton  under  debate. 
He  may  compose  all  the  argwnents,  objections,  and  answers,  such  as  he  thinks  will 
be  most  proper  for  his  discourse.'  If  anything  new  occur,  he  may  snpply  It  from 
his  invention;  nor  will  the  difference  be  very  appai«nt  between  his  elaborate  and 
his  extemporary  compositions.  The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the  same  impetus 
or  force  which  It  has  acquired  by  its  motion ;  as  a  vessel,  once  impelled  by  the  oars, 
carries  on  its  course  for  some  time,  when  the  original  impulse  is  suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing  that,  even  though  onr  modem  ora- 
tors sbonld  not  elevate  their  style,  or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient,  yet  Is 
there,  in  most  of  their  speeches,  a  material  defect,  which  they  m^ht  correct  with- 
out departing  from  that  composed  air  of  argument  and  reasonli^  to  which  they 
limit  their  ambition.  Their  great  affectation  of  extemporary  discourses  has  mni^* 
them  reject  all  order  and  method,  which  seems  so  requisite  to  argument,  and  with- 
out which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  an  entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It  is 
not  that  one  would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a  pnbllc  discourse,  unless  the  sub- 
ject very  evidently  offer  them ;  but  it  is  easy,  without  this  formality,  to  observe  a 
method,  and  make  that  method  conspicuous  to  the  hearers,  who  will  be  Infinity 
pleased  to  see  the  arguments  rise  naturally  from  one  another,  and  wUl  retain  a  more 
thoToi^fh  persuasion  than  can  arise  from  the  strongest  reasons  which  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  confusion. 

Enay  XIlLof  "Essays,  Moral,  F<^ticsl, 
•ad  Literaiy,*  1743. 
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(1718-1800) 

IfuGH  Blair,  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Lectnres  on  Rhetoric,"  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1718.  From  1762  to  1783,  he  was  professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  at  Edinburgh  University  whera 
he  delivered  the  series  of  lectores  which,  when  collected  and  pnblished  in 
1783,  soon  achieved  wide  popularity.  He  was  by  profession  a  clergjmian, 
and  his  sermons  were  celebrated  for  their  eloquence.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, December  27th,  1800.  As  a  writer  he  has  a  happy  faculty  of  illus- 
tration which  makes  his  lectnres  on  oratory  models  of  easy  and  fluent 
prose  style,  worthy  of  study  as  examples  of  the  best  results  of  the  meth- 
ods of  composition  he  advises.  He  lacked  the  faculty  of  concentration, 
and  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  an  independent  investigator;  but  he  is 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  schools  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  QninHligTi,  and 
is  a  master  of  the  Ciceronian  art  of  "amplification.* 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ELOQUENCE,  AND  ITS  REAL  NATURE 


W 


THBN  you  speak  to  a  plain  man,  of  ek>qnence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to 
bear  yon  with  very  little  attention.  He  ctmceives  eloquence  to  signify  a 
certain  trick  of  speech;  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  planaibly;  or 
of  speaking  bo  as  to  plsase  and  tickle  the  ear.  'Give  me  good  sense,*  says  he, 
*and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys.*  He  is  in  the  right.  If  eloquence  were  what  be 
conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be  then  a  very  contemptible  art,  indeed,  below  the 
study  of  any  wise  or  good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  troth.  To 
be  truly  eloquent  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best  definition  which,  I 
think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the  art  of  speaking  tn  such  a  manner  as  to  at- 
tain the  end  for  irtiich  we  speak.  Whenever  a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  Is  sup- 
posed, as  a  rational  being,  to  have  some  end  in  view;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse, 
or  to  persuade,  or,  in  smne  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
speaks  or  writes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  effectually  to  that 
end  Is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  subject  be,  there  is  room  for 
eloquence;  in  history  or  even  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  orations.  The  definition 
which  I  liavB  given  of  eloquence  comprehends  aU  the  different  kinds  of  !t;  whether 
calculated  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But  as  the  most  important  subject 
of  discourse  is  action  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence  chiefly  appears  when  it  is 
employed  to  iufluence  conduct  and  persuade  to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with 
reference  to  this  end  that  it  becomes  the  object  oi  art,  eloquence  may,  under  this 
view  of  it,  be  defined,  the  art  of  persuasion. 
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This  bring  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately  follow,  which 
point  ont  the  fandamental  maxim^t  of  the  art.  It  follows  clearly  that  in  order  to 
persMule,  the  most  essential  requisites  are  solid  argument,  dear  method,  a  chamc- 
ter  of  probity  appearing  In  the  spealcer,  joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utter- 
ance as  Shan  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of 
aH  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it;  for  fools  can  persuade  none  but 
fools.  In  <vder  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense  yon  must  first  convince  him ;  which  la 
only  to  be  done  by  satisfying  his  understanding  of  the  TeasonableneSB  of  what  you 
propose  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that  convincing  and  persuading,  though  they  are 
sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding,  difierent  things,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us,  at  present,  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  un- 
derstanding only;  persuasion,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth;  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  perauade  me 
to  act  i^^eably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  affections  on  its  side.  Conviction  and  per- 
suasion do  not  always  go  together.  They  ought,  indeed,  to  go  together;  and  would 
do  so,  if  our  inclination  regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  onr  understanding.  But 
as  our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced  that  virtue,  justice,  or  public 
spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  persuaded  to  act  according  to 
them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though  the  understanding  be  satisfied;  the  pas- 
sions may  prevail  against  the  judgment.  Convlctioa  Is,  however,  always  one  avenne 
to  the  inclination  or  heart;  and  It  is  tlUt  which  an  oratcn*  must  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain;  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable  which  is  not  founded  on 
conviction.  But  In  order  to  persuade,  the  orator  must  go  further  than  merely  pro- 
ducing conviction;  he  must  consider  man  as  a  creature  moved  by  many  different 
qnings,  and  most  act  upon  them  alL  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions;  he 
must  paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  besides  solid  argument 
and  clear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting  arts,  both  of  composition  and 
pronunciation,  enter  into  the  Idea  of  eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence,  as  an  art  which 
may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as  to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  may;  and  so  reasoning  may  also  be,  and  too  often  is,  employed  for  leading  men 
into  error.  But  who  would  think  ot  forraing  an  argument  from  this  against  the 
cultivation  oi  our  reasoning  powers  ?  Reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  Which  ever 
has  t>een  studied  among  mankind,  may  be  abused  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the 
hands  <rf  bad  men;  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend  that,  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  oi^bt  to  be  abolished.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you 
give  vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevaiL  Eloquence  is  no  in- 
vention of  the  schools.  Nature  teuches  every  roan  to  tie  eloquent,  when  he  is  much 
in  earnest  Place  him  in  some  critical  situation;  let  him  have  some  great  interest 
at  stoke,  and  yon  will  see  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  persuasion. 
The  art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  oat  the  track  which  nature 
has  first  pointed  out  And  the  more  exactly  that  this  track  is  pursned,  the  more 
that  eloquence  is  properly  studied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  the  abuse 
which  t>ad  men  make  (rf  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  distinguish  between  tme  elo- 
quence and  the  tricks  <rf  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  c£  eloquence.  The  first,  and  lowest, 
is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers.  Snch,  generally,  Is  the  eloquence 
of  panegyrics.  Inaugural  orations,  addresses  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues  of  this 
sort  This  ornamental  sort  of  composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It  may 
innocently  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind;  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at  the  same  time, 
with  very  useful  sentiments.     But  it  must  be  confessed  that  where  the  speaker  has 
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no  further  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  pteaae,  there  b  great  danger  of  ait 
being  strained  into  ostentation,  and  of  the  composition  being  tiresome  and  languid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence  is  when  the  speaker  aims  not  merely 
to  please,  bat  also  to  infoHn,  to  instruct,  to  convince;  when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  re- 
moving prejudices  against  himself  and  his  cause;  in  choosing  the  most  proper  ar- 
guments, stating  them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order, 
expressing  and  delivering  them  with  propriety  and  Iwauty;  and  thereby  dispoeing 
ns  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  side  <^  the  cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to 
bring  us.    Within  this  compass,  chiefly,  is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  hi|^er  degree  of  eloqoence,  wherein  a  greater 
power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind;  by  which  we  are  not  only  convinced,  but 
are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried  along  with  the  speaker;  oar  passions  are  made 
to  rise  together  with  his;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  re- 
sent, according  as  he  inspires  us,  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  with  vigor 
and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the  most  illustrious  field  to  this 
species  of  eloquence;  and  the  pulpit  also  admits  It. 

I  am  here'  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that  the  hifrh  elo- 
qoence which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  offspring  of  passion.  By  passion, 
I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  agitated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it 
has  in  view.  A  man  may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  mere 
reBStm  and  argnment  But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  o£ 
mankind,  and  properly  denonlnates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth 
OT  passion.  Passion,  when  in  snch  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind, 
wlthont  throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt  all 
the  human  powers.  It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  pene- 
trating, more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  It  Is  In  Its  calm  momenta  A  man, 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He 
is  conscious  of  more  streng^th  and  force;  he  utters  greater  sentiments,  conceives 
higher  designs,  and  executes  them  with  a  boldness  and  a  felid^,  of  which,  on 
other  occanons,  be  could  not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly  with  respect  to 
persuasion  is  the  power  of  passion  felt.  Almost  every  man.  in  passion,  is  eloquent. 
Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  transmits  to  others,  by  a 
sort  of  contagions  sympathy,  the  warm  sentiments  which  he  feels;  his  looks  and 
gestures  are  all  persuasive;  and  nature  here  shows  herself  Infinitely  more  power- 
ful than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule:  St  vis  me  JUre, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi. 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows  from  passion, 
several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  attended  to;  and  the  mention  of 
which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  principle  itself.  For  hence  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged effect  of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for 
affecting  their  audience.  Hence  all  labored  declamation,  and  affected  ornaments  of 
style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  are  so  inconsistent  with  per- 
suasive eloquence.  Hence  all  studied  prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation,  de- 
tract so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  speaker.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read 
moves  us  less  than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  Hence  to  call  a  man  cold  Is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that 
he  is  not  eloquent  Hence  a  skeptical  man  who  is  always  in  suspense,  and  feels 
itothing  strongly;  or  a  cunning  mercenary  man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  passion  than  to  feel  It;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  pub- 
lie  speaking.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be,  dis- 
interested, and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persnad& 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  ORATORY— THE  GREEKS 

IT  IS  an  observation  made  by  several  writers  that  eloquence  is  to  be  looked  for 
only  In  free  states.     Looginus,  in  particnlar,  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  the 

snblime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  little  sublimity  of  genioa  appeared 
in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illustrates  this  observation  with  a  g^eat  deal  of  beauty. 
Liberty,  he  remerlcs,  is  the  nurse  of  true  genius ;  it  animates  the  spirit  and  in- 
vigorates the  hopes  of  men;  enHtes  honorable  emulation,  and  a  desire  of  ezceUing 
in  every  art.  All  other  qtialilicatioDS,  ha  says,  you  may  find  among  those  who  are 
deprived  of  Sberty;  but  never  did  a  slave  become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a 
pompous  flatterer.  Now,  though  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true,  it  mnst,  how- 
ever, be  understood  with  some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments,  if 
they  be  of  the  dviliied  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts,  ornamented  elo- 
quence may  flourish  remarkably.  Witness  Prance  at  this  day,  where,  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Loub  XIV.,  more  of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a  certain 
sphere,  is  to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  thongh  fireedom 
1>e  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater  degree.  The  Prencb  sermons  and 
orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions  are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues, 
tat  several  of  them  are  ttncommonly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and 
rise  to  a  degree  of  the  sublime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general  mnst  be 
confessed  to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  Und;  calculated  more  to 
please  and  soothe  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High,  manly,  and  forcible  elo- 
quence is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the  regions  of  freedcm.  Under 
arbitrary  governments,  besides  the  general  turn  <rf  softness  and  effeminacy  which 
such  governments  may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instmment  <tf  ambition,  business,  and  power,  as  it  is 
in  democratlcal  states.  It  Is  confined  within  a  narrower  range;  it  can  be  employed 
only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar;  but  is  excluded  from  those  great  scenes  of  public 
business,  where  the  spirits  of  men  have  the  freest  exertion ;  where  important  aSalrs 
are  transacted,  and  peisuaslon,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wherever  man 
can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and  discoorse,  which  certainly 
is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there  we  may  natiually  exi>ect  that  true  elo- 
quence will  be  best  understood  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 

Hence,  in  tracli^  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go  far  back  into 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  It  among  the  monuments  of  Eastern  or 
Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages  there  was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain 
kind;  but  it  approached  nearer  to  poetry  than  to  what  we  pn^rly  call  oratory. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
was  passionate  and  metaphorical;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock  of  words  of  which 
speech  then  consisted,  and  partly  to  the  tincture  which  language  naturally  takes 
from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state  of  men,  agitated  by  nnresbained  passions, 
and  struck  by  events  which  to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.  In  this  state  rap- 
ture and  enthusiasm,  the  paitaits  of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  But  while  the  in- 
tercourse of  men  was  as  yet  unfreqnent,  and  force  and  strength  were  the  chief 
means  emplc^ed  in  deciding  controversies,  the  arts  of  oratory  and  persuasion,  of 
reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  little  known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind  rev- 
erence; they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  and  none  of  those  refinements  of  society, 
which  make  pnblic  speaking  an  object  of  importance,  were  as  yet  Introduced. 
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It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics  that  we  find  any  remarkable  ap- 
pettrances  of  eloqtieiicfl  as  the  art  of  perBuaslon;  and  these  gave  It  such  a  field  as  it 
never  bad  before,  and  perhaps  has  never  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  Grecian  eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  powers  <tf  speech,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  our  attention,  for  a 
little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These  were  governed,  at 
first,  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  on  whose  expulsion  from  all  these  states 
there  sprung  up  a  number  of  democrtrtical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the  same 
plan,  animated  by  the  same  high  spirit  cf  freedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rival*  of 
one  another.  We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian  states  to 
have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
subdued  the  Ilbertiea  ot  Greece ;  a  period  which  comprehends  about  one  hundred 
fifty  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  fonnd  most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and 
philosophers,  but  chiefly  their  orators;  for  though  poetry  and  philoeopfay  were  not 
extinct  ammig  them  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics  the  most  noted  by  far  for  eloquence  and,  indeed,  for 
aria  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  were  an  Ingenious,  quick, 
sprightly  people ;  practiced  in  business,  and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revo- 
lutions which  happened  in  their  government  The  genins  of  their  government  was 
altogether  democratical;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peiq>le. 
They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred;  but  in  the  general  convention  of  the 
citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort;  and  affairs  were  conducted  there  entirely  by 
reasoning,  speaking,  and  a  skillful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  pop- 
ular assembly.  There  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the 
magistrates  were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  were  alike  open  to 
all,  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman  excluded  from  a  seat 'in  their  supreme  courts. 
In  such  s  state  eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest  means 
of  rising  to  influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  of  eloquence?  Not  that  which  was 
brilliant  merely,  and  showy,  but  that  which  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effec- 
tual for  convincing,  interesting,  and  persuading  the  bearers.  For  there  pnblic  speak- 
ing was  not  a  mere  competition  for  empty  apphiuse,  but  a  serious  contentic»i  fw 
tbst  public  leading  which  was  the  g^reat  object  both  of  the  men  of  ambition  and  the 
men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest  attention  was  paid  to 
everything  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  public  taste 
refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Attic 
taste  and  Attic  manner  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true  that  ambitious 
demagogues  and  corrupt  omtors  did  sometimes  dasile  and  mislead  the  pe<7te  by  a 
showy,  but  false  eloquence;  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  acut«ness,  were  factions 
and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But  when  some  important  inter- 
est drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judgment 
to  a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distingui^ed  very  justly  between  genuine  and 
spurious  eloquence;  and  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed  over  all  his  opponents,  be- 
cause be  spoke  always  to  the  purpose,  affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words, 
used  weighty  arguments,  and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  Interest  lay.  In 
critical  conjunctures  of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some  pressing 
dai^^.  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  proclamation  was  made  by  the  crier, 
for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affain, 
empty  declamation  and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  bat 
resented  and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed  to  business. 
Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions,  when  they  rose  to  address  the 
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people,  as  they  knew  they  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  iBsae  of  the  cotmsel 
which  they  gave.  The  moat  Uberal  endowmentB  of  the  greatest  princes  never  coald 
fotud  such  a  school  for  trne  oratory  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athen- 
ian republic  Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous,  from  amidst  the  con- 
tentions of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  bnsluess,  and  of  active  life;  and  not  from 
that  retirement  and  specnlation,  which  we  are  apt  sometimea  to  fancy  more  favorable 
to  eloquence  than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisjatratus,  who  was  contemporary  with  80I01),  and  subverted  bis  plan  of  gov- 
erunent,  Is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Athenians  by  application  to  the  arts  of  speech.  His  ability  in  these  arts  be 
employed  for  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power;  which,  however,  when  be  had 
attained  It,  he  exercised  with  moderation.  Of  the  orators  who  flourished  be- 
tween bis  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  War,  no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history. 
Pericles,  who  died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who 
carried  eloquence  to  a  great  height,— to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does  not  appear 
be  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than  an  orator;  he  was  also  a 
statesman  and  a  general;  expert  in  business,  and  of  consummate  address.  Forty 
years  he  governed  Athens  with  absolute  sway;  and  historians  ascribe  his  inflnence 
not  more  to  bis  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that  forcible 
and  vehement  kind  that  bore  everything  before  It,  and  triumphed  over  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  the  pe<^le.  Hence  be  bad  the  surname  of  Olymplas  given 
him;  and  It  was  said  that,  like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though 
his  ambition  be  liable  to  censure,  jret  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues,  and 
it  was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  Integrity  that  gave  such  power 
to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  generous,  magnanimous,  and  public 
spirited;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  himself;  he  expended,  indeed,  G:reat  sums  of  the 
public  money,  but  chiefly  on  public  works;  and  at  bis  death  is  said  to  have  valued 
himself  principally  on  having  never  obliged  any  citizeu  to  wear  mourning  on  hia 
account,  dnring  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remarkable  particular  recorded  of 
Pericles  by  Snldas,  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writ- 
ing,  a  discourse  designed  for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  arose  CleoB,  Al- 
cibladea,  Critias,  and  Thenunenes,  eminent  citizens  of  Athens,  who  were  all  distin- 
guished for  their  eloquence.  They  were  not  oiators  by  profession;  they  were  not 
formed  by  schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that  of  business  and 
debate;  irtiere  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  affitirs  carried  on  by  public  speaking 
brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The  manner  or  style  of  oratory  which 
then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the  orations  in  the  history  ot  Thucydides,  who  also 
flourished  in  the  same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some 
degree  of  obscurity.  'Granges  eranl  verbii,*  says  Cicero,  *creiri  sentenitit. 
eomprttsiime  rerttm  brevts,  *t,  ob  earn  ipsam  eausam,  interdum  subobicuri*  A 
manner  very  different  from  what,  in  modem  times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the 
style  of  popular  oratory,  and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  Idea  of  the  acuteness  of 
those  audiences  to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles,  become  an  object  of 
greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave  birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown, 
called  rhetoricians,  and  sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who  was 
more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorglas  of  Leontium.  These  sophists  joined  to  their 
art  of  rhetoric  a  subtle  logic,  and  were  generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics. 
Gorgias,  however,  was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious.     He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily,  his  native  city;  and 
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money  was  coined  vritb  his  name  upon  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  be  estab- 
lished himself  at  Athens,  and  lived  till  be  had  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
five  years.  Hermogenes  ("De  Ideis,"  Chap,  iz.,  I.  3. )  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his, 
from  which  we  n«  his  style  and  manner.  It  is  extremely  qoaint  and  artificial;  fttU 
of  antithesis  and  pmnted  expression;  and  shows  bow  far  the  Grecian  subtle^  bad 
already  carried  the  stndy  of  language.  These  rhetOTiclans  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  delivering  general  instnictiona  concerning  eloquence  to  their. pupils,  and 
endeavoring  to  form  their  taste;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  gfiving  them  receipta 
for  making  all  sorts  of  orations;  and  of  teaching  them  how  to  speak  for,  and  a^iainst, 
«veiy  cause  whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  they  were  the  first  who  treated  of  common- 
places, and  the  artificial  invention  ct  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject  In 
the  hands  of  such  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  omtory  would  degenerate  fran 
the  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  trifling  and  sophistical  art; 
and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  corrupters  of  true  eloquence.  To  them  the 
great  Socrates  opposed  himself.  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  exploded  their  sophistry;  and  endeavored  to  recall  men's  attention  from 
that  abuse  of  reasoning  and  disconrse  which  began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  oatura]  lan- 
guage, and  sound  and  useful  thought. 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philoeopher  above  mentioned, 
flourished  Isocratea,  whose  writingB  are  still  extant.  He  was  a  professed  rhetorician, 
and  by  teaching  eloquence  he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune  and  higher  fame  than 
any  of  his  rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  orator  was  he.  His  orationa 
are  full  <tf  morality  and  good  sentiments;  they  are  flowing  and  smooth,  but  too 
destitute  of  vigor.  He  never  engaged  in  public  affairs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  ac- 
cordingly his  orationa  are  calculated  only  for  the  shade;  'PompeB,"  Cicero  allows, 
"■magis  guam  pugna  aptior;  ad  volupiattnt  aurium  aceommodatus  potius  quant 
ad  judiciorum  eertanten.*  The  style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontinm  was  fonned  into  short 
sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  members  balanced  against  each  other.  The 
style  of  Isocrates,  on  the  contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  be  is  said  to  be  the 
first  who  introduced  the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which  bad  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadence ;  a  manner  which  be  has  carried  to  a  vicioua 
excess.  What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who  employed  ten  years  in  composing 
one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled  the  "  Panegyric  "^  ?  How  much  frivoloua  care  must 
have  been  bestowed  on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences!  Dtonysiua 
of  Halicamassua  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also  upon  those  of 
some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regfular  treatise,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being 
consulted.  He  comoKuds  the  splendor  of  Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his 
sentiments;  but  severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cadence 
of  all  his  sentences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer;  not  a  natural  persua- 
sive speaker.  Cicero,  in  bis  critical  works,  though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  dis- 
covers a  [ox^kensity  to  be  very  favorable  to  that  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,  that 
swelling  and  mu^cal  style  which  Isocrates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cicero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  infected.  In  one  of  his  treatises  (Orat  ad. 
M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us  that  his  friend  Bmtns  and  he  differed  in  this  particular, 
and  that  Brutns  found  fault  with  his  partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  Isoc- 
rates generally  catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  composition  ; 
and  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should  do  sa  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  that  regular- 
ity, cadence,  and  mi^^ificence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear;  but  when  they  come  to 
write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  lind  this  ostentatious  manner  unfit  either  for 
carrying  on  busiuess'or  commanding  attention.  It  is  said  that  the  high  reputation 
of  Isocrates  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or  lived  but  a 
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little  after  him,  to  write  his  ^  Iiistitaticms  of  Rhetoric  *> ;  which  are  indeed  formed  apoD  a 
plan  of  eloquence  very  different  from  that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rbetoiidans  of  that  time. 
He  Mems  to  liave  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  much  more  towards 
convincing  and  affecting  their  hearers  than  towards  the  musical  cadence  of  periods. 

Isfeus  and  Lysias.  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  belong  also  to  this  pe- 
riod. Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and  is  the  model  of  tliat  manoer 
which  the  Ancients  call  the  <■  Tennis  vel  Sabdlis."  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp. 
He  is  everywhere  pure  and  Attic  in  the  highest  degree;  simple  and  unaffected;  but 
tnnts  f<Kx«,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.  Issus  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  being  the  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes,  in  whom,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, eloquence  shone  fi^tb  with  higher  splendor  tlian  perhaps  in  any  tliat  ever 
hore  the  name  of  an  orator,  and  whose  manner  and  character,  therefore,  must  de- 
serve o«ir  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demoethenes's  life; 
they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he  discovered  to  excel  in  the 
art  of  speaking;  the  nnsuccessfulness  of  his  first  attempts;  his  unwearied  perse- 
verance in  surmounting  all  the  disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and  ad> 
drees;  bis  abutting  himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction; 
his  declaiming  by  the  seashore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a 
tnmultnons  assembly;  and  with  pcbUes  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  a  de- 
fect in  his  speech;  his  practicing  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  bis 
sbouMer,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  be  was  subject;  all 
those  circumstances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encoumging  to  sndi 
as  study  eloquence,  as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application  may  av^  for  ac- 
quiring an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoricians  of  that  age 
fdlowed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles; 
and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never 
had  an  orator  a  finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  «01ynthiacs'and  "Philippics,'* 
which  are  bis  c&pital  orations,  and.  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  they  are 
indebted  for  much  of  their  merit  The  subject  is  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his 
countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Gnece ; 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  insidious  measures  by  which  that  crafty  prince 
endeavored  to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see 
him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  valor,  but  in  many  instances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He 
boldly  taxes  them  with  their  venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  pub- 
lic canse;  while  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recoils  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that  they  are  still  a  flour- 
ishing and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and 
who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philip 
tremUe.  With  his  contemporary  orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who 
persuaded  the  people  to  peace,  be  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them 
as  the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous  conduct,  but 
Ik  la^s  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct;  he  enters  into  particulars;  and  points  out, 
witb  great  exactness,  the  measures  of  execution.  This  is  the  strain  of  these  ora- 
tions. They  are  strongly  animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public 
ipirit  They  proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  Inductions,  consequences,  and  demon- 
strations, founded  on  sound  reason.  The  figures  which  he  uses  are  never  sought 
after,  but  always  rise  from  the  subject.  He  employs  them  sparingly  indeed,  for 
([dendor  and  ornament  are  not  the  distinctions  of  this  orator's  composition.     It  is 
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an  energy  of  thought  pecnUar  to  himself,  which  forms  hto  Cbat»cter,  and  sets  him 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  miich  more  to  things  than  to  words.  We 
forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He  warms  the  mind,  and  itnpds  to 
action.  He  has  no  parade  and  ostentation;  no  methods  of  insinuation;  no  labored 
introdoctions;  but  is  like  a  man  fall  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  au- 
dience by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  tmths,  enters  directly  on  business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage  when  contrasted  with  .^schines  in 
the  celebrated  orati<«,  «Pto  Corona."  ^schioea  was  his  rival  in  biuiness,  and 
personal  enemy;  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oraton  of  that  age.  But 
when  we  read  the  two  orations,  ^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes, 
and  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the 
law  that  was  In  question  are  indeed  very  subtile;  but  his  invective  against  De- 
mosthenes is  general  and  iU  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes  is  a  torrent,  that 
nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with  violence;  he  draws  his 
character  in  the  strongest  colors;  and  the  particalar  merit  of  that  oratian  is,  that 
all  the  descriptions  in  it  are  tai^y  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain 
of  magnanimity  and  high  honor;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  con- 
scions  dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire.  Both  orators  use 
great  liberties  with  one  another;  and,  in  general,  that  unrestrained  license  which 
ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which  was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the 
length  ot  abusive  names  and  downright  scmrillty,  as  appears  both  here  and  In 
Cicero's  "Philippics,"  hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators 
gained  by  snch  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  greater  decency  of  modem  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  sometimes,  it  must 
not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrapt  His  words  are  very  expressive;  his  arrange- 
ment  Is  firm  and  manly ;  and  thouf^  far  from  being  unmusical,  yet  It  seems  dif> 
licalt  to  find  In  him  that  studied,  but  concealed  number,  and  rhythmua,  which  some 
of  the  ancient  critics  are  fond  <rf  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which  lies 
In  sentiment  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  been  uncom- 
monly vehement  and  ardent;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  composition,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  believe.  The  character  which  one  fonta  of  him  firom  reading  his 
works  is  of  the  austere  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion 
grave,  serions,  passionate;  takes  everything  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets  himself 
down,  nor  attempts  anything  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault  can  be  fonnd  with  his 
admiratde  eloqnence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He 
may  be  thought  to  want  smoothness  and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
attributes  to  his  Imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thncydidea,  who  was  his 
great  model  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  b  said  to  have  written  eight  times 
over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than  compensated  by 
that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine  eloquence,  whk:h,  as  it  overpow- 
ered all  who  heard  It,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty:  eloquence  of  course 
languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  introduced  by  the  riietori- 
clans  and  sophista  Demetrius  Pbalerius,  who  lived  In  the  next  age  to  Demcethe- 
nes,  attained,  indeed,  some  character,  but  be  !a  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather 
than  a  persuasive  speaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  *DeleC' 
iabat  AthtnieHses?  says  Cicero,  *magis  fuam  infiammaiat.'  ^He  amused  the  Athe- 
nians rather  than  warmed  them.*  And  after  his  time,  we  hear  of  no  more  Grecdan 
oiatois  of  any  note. 
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THE  CICERONIAN  AND  MODERN  SCHOOLS 

HAVING  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among  the  Greeks,  we 
now  proceed  to  consider  its  progjess  among  the  Romans,  wliere  we  shall  find 
one  model,  at  least  of  eloquence,  io  its  most  splendid  and  iUustrioos  form. 
The  Romans  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether  mde,  and  nnskilled  in  arts  of 
an^  Und.  Arts  were  of  a  late  introduction  among  them;  they  were  not  known  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledge  the  Greciana  as 
their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 


—Hot,  Epist.  ad  Aug. 

When  conqner'd  Greece  brought  in  ber  cftptive  Mti, 
She  triumpb'd  o'er  her  Mvige  conqneron'  heuts; 
Taocht  OUT  rough  verse  its  numben  to  reliiie. 
And  our  rude  ttyle  with  elegance  to  thine. 

As  tb«  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetiy,  and  learning  from  the  Greeks, 
to  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  Inferior  to  them  in  genius  for  all  these  accom- 
plishments. They  were  a  more  grave  and  magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly 
people.  They  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks ;  their  pas* 
sioQS  were  not  so  easily  moved,  nor  tbeir  conceptions  so  tivelyj  in  comparison  of 
them,  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled  their  character;  it 
was  regular,  firm,  and  stately,  but  wanted  that  simple  and  expressive  n^vet^  and. 
in  particnlar,  that  flexibility  to  suit  every  different  mode  and  species  of  composition, 
fat  which  the  Greek  tongue  Is  distinguished  above  that  of  every  other  cotmtry. 

Graiii  mgtnimm.  Gratis  dtdit  on  rtitttndt 

Mtaa  le^i. 

—Hdt.  An.  Poet 

To  her  lor'd  Greeks  the  muse  indolgent  gmtt. 
To  her  lov'd  Greek*  with  ereatnew  to  conceire ; 
And  Id  lablimer  tone  their  langiuce  raise. 
Her  Greeks  were  onlr  covetous  of  praJGe. 


And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  productions  of  Greeca 
and  Rmne,  we  shall  always  find  this  distinction  obtain,  that  in  the  Greek  productions 
there  Is  more  native  genitis;  In  the  Roman,  more  regularity  and  art  What  the 
Greeks  invented,  the  Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes, 
and  incorrect;  the  other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popular  kind,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men,  public  speaking  became  early 
an  engine  of  government,  and  was  employed  for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But 
in  the  mde  unpolished  times  of  the  state  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  that 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Thouj^  Cicero,  in  bis  treatise,  *De  Claris  Oratoribns,^ 
endeavors  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  Asperum  el  Morridum  genus 
iktndi,  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speech.  It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding 
Qentii^  age  that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.    Craasns  and  Antonins,  two 
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of  the  apeakera  in  the  dialogue  "De  Oratore,*  appear  to  hmve  been  the  most  eminent, 
whose  different  mannen  Cicero  describes  with  great  beauty  in  that  diaiogfue,  and  in 
hia  otber  tbetorical  worka.  But  as  none  of  their  prodnctlons  are  extant,  nor  any  of 
Hortensina,  irtio  was  Cicero'a  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  la  needless  to 
tnuiscribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of  thooe  great  men, 
and  cf  the  character  of  their  eloquence^ 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention  is  Cicero  hlm- 
aelf;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every thii^  that  is  ^lendid  in  oratory.  With  the 
history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  tiave  not 
at  present  any  direct  concern.  We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker; 
and  in  this  view,  it  Is  our  business  to  remark  both  his  vlrtnes  and  his  defects,  if 
he  has  any.  His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great  In  all  his  ora- 
tions there  Is  high  art  He  begins  generally  with  a  regular  exordium;  and  with 
much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  bearers,  and  studies  to  gain  their 
aSectlona.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged  with  great  pro- 
priety. His  method  la,  indeed,  more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  this  U 
one  advantage  which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  everything  in  its  proper  place;  he 
never  attempts  to  more,  tUl  he  has  endeavn'ed  to  convince;  and  in  moving,  espe- 
cially the  softer  passi<Mis,  he  is  very  successful.  No  man  knew  the  power  and 
force  of  words  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty 
and  pomp,  and  In  the  structure  of  bis  sentences  is  cuiioos  and  exact  to  the  bi{^- 
est  degree.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt  He  is  a  great  amjdifi«r 
of  every  subject;  magnificent,  and  In  his  sentiments  highly  moraL  His  manner  is, 
on  the  whole,  diffuse,  yet  It  is  often  bat^lly  varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject  In 
his  four  orations,  for  instance  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them, 
particularly  the  fint  and  last,  is  very  different  and  accommodated  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
When  a  great  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and  demanded  indignation  and  force, 
he  departs  considerably  from  that  loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans 
at  other  times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement  This  Is  the  case 
in  his  orations  against  Antony,  and  in  tliose  two  against  Verres  and  Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  be  is  not  exempt 
from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice.  For  the  Ciceronian 
eloquence  la  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by  Its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  ac- 
curacy and  judgment  It  is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  It  has  sometimes  produced  this  effect  In  most  of  his  orations, 
e^wdally  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  c^  his  life,  there  is  too  much  art; 
even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence. 
He  seems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviction, 
by  what  he  says.  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  Is  showy  rather  than  solid ;  and 
diffuse  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are  at  all  time- 
round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess  variety 
of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great  a  stitdy  of  magnificence,  be  is  sometimes  deficient 
in  strength.  On  all  occasions,  where  there  Is  the  least  room  for  it,  be  is  fall  of 
himself.  His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to  bis 
country,  apologlMd  for  this  in  part:  ancient  manners,  too,  imposed  fewer  restraints 
from  the  side  of  decorum;  but  even  after  these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  osten- 
tation of  himself  cannot  t>e  wholly  palliated ;  and  his  orations.  Indeed  all  his  works, 
leave  on  our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man.     .     .    . 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Clcere,  most  of  the  French  critics  are  dispoaed 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapln,  the  Jesuit  in  the  parallels  which  be 
has  drawn  between  some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly 
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deddes  In  favor  of  th«  Romaa  For  the  preference  which  be  ghres  to  Cicero  be 
assigns  and  lays  stress  on  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraordioary  nature,  vix.,  tbat 
Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  man- 
ners and  passions  of  men.  Why  ?  Because  be  bad  not  the  advantage  of  pemsing 
Aristotle's  treatise  of  "Rhetoric,*  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fully  laid  open 
that  myEteiy;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he  enters  into  a  controversy 
with  A.  Gellius  in  order  to  prove  that  Aristotle's  "Rhetoric"  was  not  published  till 
after  Demosthenes  had  spoken  at  least  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can 
be  more  childish.  Snch  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  derived  their  knowledge 
of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them,  from  higher  sources  than 
any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common 
track :  and,  after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of  so 
many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  giving  the  palm  to 
Demosthenes.  This  is  F^elon,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  author 
(rf  *Tetemacbns*;  himself  surely  no  eaemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  compo- 
sition. It  is  in  bis  <> Reflections  on  Rbetonc  and  Poetry*  that  he  gives  this  judg- 
ment; a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  dialogues  on  eloquence. 
These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly  worthy  of  perusal  as  containing,  I 
think,  the  justost  ideas  on  the  subject  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modem  critical 
writer. 

Tlie  reign  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans  was  very  short  After  the  age  of 
Cicero  it  languished,  or  rather  expired;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this 
being  the  case^  For  not  only  was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  powo- 
felt  in  its  heaviest  and  moat  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  Its  wrath, 
delivered  over  the  Roman  Empire  to  a  succession  of  some  of  the  most  execrable 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the  human  race.  Under  their  government 
it  was   naturally  to  be  expected   that    taste  would   be  corrupted  and  genius  dls- 


In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  introduction  of  Christianity  gaveria* 
to  a  new  species  of  eloquence  In  the  apologies,  sermons,  and  pastoral  writings  of  the 
Fathers  c€  tlie  Church.  Among  the  Latin  Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minntius  Felix 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  purity  of  style;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St  Au- 
gustine possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  aod  strength.  But  none  of 
the  Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence.  Their  language,  as  soon  as  we 
descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harsh ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  in- 
fected with  the  taste  of  that  age,  a  love  of  swollen  and  straioed  thoughts,  and  of  the 
play  of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers  the  most  distinguished  by  far,  for  his 
onitorial  merit,  is  St  Chrysostom.  His  language  Is  pure;  his  style  highly  figured. 
He  is  copious,  smooth,  aud  sometimes  pathetic.  But  he  retains  at  the  same  time 
mnch  of  that  character  which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence, 
diffuse  and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid.  He  may 
be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  being  freer 
from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me  deserving  particular  attention  in  the 
Middle  Age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  In  modem  times.  Here  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  no  European  nation  has  public  speaking  been  considered  so  great 
an  object  or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  at  Rome.  Its  reputa- 
tion has  never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so  considerable;  nor  has 
that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  prevailed  in  those  ancient  states,  been  so 
much  as  aimed  at;  notwithstanding,  too,  that  a  new  profession  has  been  established, 
which  gives  peculiar  advantages  to  oratory  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field;  I  mean 
that  of  the  Church.    The  £enlus  of  the  world  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have  under- 
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gone  some  alteration.  The  two  coaotries  wbere  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the 
spirit  of  eloquence  are  Fnuice  and  Great  Britain:  France,  00  account  of  the  dis- 
tiagoished  tun  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encouragement 
which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the  public;  Great  Britain 
OD  account  Iwth  of  the  public  capacity  and  genius,  and  of  the  free  government 
which  it  enjoys.  Vet  so  it  is,  that  is  neither  of  those  conntries  has  the  talent  of 
public  spealdng  risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendor;  while  in  other  im>- 
ductioDs  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  contended  for  the  prlie 
with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compositions  they  may  be  thought  to  have  sur- 
passed them.  The  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  stand,  at  this  day,  unrivaled 
in  fame;  and  it  would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
Hodeni  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising  that  Great  Britain  should  not  have  made  a  more 
conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  attained;  when  we  consider  the 
enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  free  and  tmld  genius  of  the  country,  which 
seems  not  a  little  to  favor  <naUxy,  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite 
nations,  it  alotw  possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislature, 
such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  elo- 
quence. Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  most  porta 
of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans-  by 
many  degrees,  but  also  In  some  respects  to  the  French.  We  have  philosophers, 
eminent  and  conspicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  Iiranch  of  KienceL 
We  have  both  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  historians,  we  have 
poets  of  the  greatest  name;  but  of  orators,  or  public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to 
boast?  And  where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found?  In  every  pe- 
riod we  ta^ve  had  some  wlio  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  in  Parliament ; 
but  that  figure  was  commcnly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  their  esperience  in  busi- 
ness, more  than  to  their  talent  for  oratory;  and  unless  in  some  few  iinifiin.-M 
wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  appeared,  indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of 
parliamentary  speaking  rather  obtained  for  several  a  temporary  applause,  than  con- 
ferred upon  any  a  lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  though  questionless  we  have  many 
able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  been  thought  worthy  to 
be  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  have  commanded  attention  any  longer  tliaa  the 
cause  which  was  the  subject  of  them  interested  the  public;  while  in  Prance,  the 
pleadings  of  Patru,  in  the  former  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and  D'Agnessean,  in 
later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often  quoted  as  examples  <^  eloquence 
by  the  French  critics.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  pulfrft,  the  British  divines 
have  distingfuished  themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositians 
which,  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we  have,  full  of 
good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality;  but  the  eloquence  to  tw  found 
in  them,  the  power  ot  persuasion,  of  interesting  and  engaging  the  heart,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opinion, 
further  from  perfection  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us;  the  reasons  of  which,  I 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss;  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  an  English  sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive,  animated  oration, 
seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  P1&:bler,  among  the  French,  we  sea 
a  much  tiigher  species  of  eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained, 
than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characterlstical  difference  between  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
Prance  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have  adopted  higher  ideas   t>oth 
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of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of  oratory,  tbongh,  sometimes,  in  tha  execu- 
tion, they  fwLiL  In  Great  Britain,  we  have  takea  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but 
in  our  ezecatioQ,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been  more  correct  Id 
Pnutce,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with  bolder  figures;  and  their 
dbcoarse  carried  on  with  more  amplificatioii,  more  warmth,  and  elevation.  The 
composition  is  often  very  beautiful;  but  sometimea.  also,  too  diffose,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful;  a  defect  owiag,  ' 
perhaps,  In  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which  leads  them  to  attend  fully  as 
much  to  ornament  as  to  substance;  and,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, which,  by  excluding  public  speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  afEairs.  deprives  eloquence  of  Its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  ia  the  principal  field  which  is  left  for  their 
eloquence.  The  members,  too,  of  the  French  Academy  give  harangues  at  their 
admission  In  which  genius  often  appears;  but,  laboring  under  the  misfortune  of 
having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  pane- 
gyric, the  most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

1  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more  sublime 
species  ai  eloquence  than  Is  aimed  at  by  the  Modems.  Theirs  was  <d  the  vehe- 
ment and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they  endeavored  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
their  bearers,  and  hurry  their  imagination  away;  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence 
of  thought,  was  tlieir  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action;  the  "supphsio  pedis,*  the 
*perctissu>  frontis  tt  femoris,*  were,  as  wo  learn  from  Cicero's  writings,  usual 
gestures  among  them  at  the  bar;  though  now  they  would  be  reckoned  extravagant 
anywhere,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modem  eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  tem- 
perate ;  and  in  Great  Britain  especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the 
argumentative  and  rational.  It  is  much  cS  that  species  which  the  ancient  critics 
called  the  « Unuii^  or  *<  subtilis,^  which  aims  at  convincing  and  instructing,  rather 
than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone  not  much  higher  than  common 
argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given  \rtiy  modem  eloquence  has  been  so  limited  and 
humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  flrst  place,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  change  must 
in  part  be  ascribed  to  that  correct  turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much 
stndied  la  modem  times.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  many  efforts  of  mere 
genltis  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  ad- 
vantage over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world 
has  advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  good 
sense  has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated  and  introduced  into  every 
subject  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  gfuard  against  the  flowers  lA  elocution;  we 
are  now  on  the  watch;  we  are  jealons  of  being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public 
speakers  are  obliged  to  be  more  reserved  than  the  Ancients  in  their  attempts  to 
elevate  the  imagination  and  warm  the  passions;  and  by  the  influence  of  prevail- 
\D%  taste,  their  own  genius  Is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps,  in  too  great  a  de- 
gree. It  is  likely,  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we  fondly  ascribe  to  our  correctness 
and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness. 
For  the  vivacity  and  sensibility  <A  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially  of 
the  former,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to  have  given  them 
a  higher  relish  of  all  tfaff  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place,  attend  to 
peculiar  circumstances  iu  the  three  great  scenes  of  public  speaking,  which  have 
proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  be  the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this   day,  affords  to 
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a  public  speaker,  yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powerful  an  Instnunent  there  at 
it  was  In  the  popolar  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  some  format  reigns 
the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violect  sway;  and  in  latter  times  minis- 
terial influence  has  generally  prevailed.  The  power  of  speaking,  thoagfa  always 
considerable,  yet  bas  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these; 
and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  seal  and  fervor  as  where  its 
effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  Ancients,  is  great  Among 
tbem  the  judges  were  generally  numerous;  the  laws  were  few  and  simple;  the  de- 
cision of  causes  was  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind. 
Here  was  an  ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  Bnt  among  the 
Modems  the  case  Is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  become  much  more  com- 
plicated. The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby  rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment  as  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his  life. 
The  art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he  can  afford  to 
devote  much  less  of  bis  time  and  labor.  The  bounds  of  eloquence,  besides,  are 
now  much  circumscribed  at  the  bar ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  ai^og 
from  strict  law,  statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disadvantage  that  the 
practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeatii^  them  from  memory,  has  prevailed 
in  England.  This  may,  indeed,  have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great 
prejudice  to  eloquence;  for  a  discoru'se  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken. 
It  leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery;  and  can  never 
have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circumstance,  too,  has  been 
unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fiwatics,  before  the  Restoration,  adopted  a  warm, 
zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  preaching;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them.  In 
aftertimes,  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the  established  church  from  that  warmth,  which 
they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  studied 
coolness  and  composure  of  manner.  Hence,  from  the  art  of  per8uasi<m,  which 
preaching  ought  always  to  be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning 
and  instniction,  which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume,  but  has  produced  this  further  effect,  that 
by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dispassionate  discourses,  it  baa 
tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  public  speaking  upon  the  same  modeL 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem  times,  and 
endeavored  to  account  for  it  It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  fallen  below  that  splendor 
which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages;  and  from  being  sublime  and  vehement,  has 
come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cooL  Yet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occui^es 
it  admits  great  scope;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than  to  the 
want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having  hitherto  attained 
higher  distinction.  It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honor  yet  to  be  reaped;  it  la 
an  instrument  which  may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  ancient  models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  as  for  imita- 
tion; though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must  doubtless  have  some  regard  to  what  mod- 
em taste  and  modem  manners  will  bear, — of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  say  more. 
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THE  BAR  AND  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES 

THB  ends  ot  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popalar  assemblies,  are  commonly 
different.  In  popular  assemblies,  the  great  object  is  persuasion*  the  orator 
aims  at  detennlning  the  hearers  to  some  choice  or  condact,  as  good,  lit,  or  use- 
ful. For  accompllsblng  this  end,  it  is  incnmbent  on  him  to  apply  himself  ta  all  tbe 
principles  of  action  in  oar  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  tbe  heart,  as  well  as  to 
the  noderatanding.  Bat,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the  great  object.  There,  it  is 
not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the  judges  to  what  is  good  ot  useful,  bat 
to  show  them  what  Is  jnst  and  true ;  and,  of  course,  It  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the 
anderstandisg  that  his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one  or  to  a  few 
judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity,  and  authority  of  charac- 
ter. There  they  have  not  those  advantages  which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assem- 
bly affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to 
admit  them.  Passion  does  not  rise  so  easily:  the  speaker  is  heard  more  cocdly;  he 
is  watched  over  more  severely;  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule  by  attempt- 
ing that  high  vehement  tone  which  is  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to 
the  bar  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory  from  that  of  popular  assem- 
blies. In  the*  latter,  tbe  speaker  has  a  much  wider  rang&  He  is  seldom  confined 
to  any  precise  rule;  he  can  fetch-  his  topics  from  a  great  variety  <d  qoarters,  and 
employ  every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  Imagination  suggesta  But,  at  the  bar, 
the  field  of  speaking  is  limited  to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imagination  Is  not 
allowed  to  take  its  scope.  The  advocate  has  always  lying  before  bim  the  line, 
the  square,  and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  continually 
applying  to  the  subjects  under  debate. 

For  these  Teasons.  It  Is  dear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  Is  of  a  much  more 
limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind  than  that  of  popular  assemblies;  and  for 
similar  reasons,  we  mast  beware  of  considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero 
or  Demosthenes  as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to 
the  present  slate  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  of  this;  be- 
cause, though  these  were  pleadings  spoken  in  dvil  or  criminal  causes,  yet,  in  fact, 
the  nature  of  tbe  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearef 
approach  to  popular  eloquence  than  what  it  now  does.      This  was  owing  chiefly 

First,  becanse  is  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was  much  leas  an 
object  of  attention  than  It  is  become  among  ns.  In  the  days  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were  few,  simple,  and  general;  and  the  deci- 
sion of  caoses  was  trusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense 
ctf  the  judges.  Eloquence,  much  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  tbe  study  of  those 
who  were  to  plead  causes.  Cicero  somewhere  says,  that  three  months'  study  was 
snfBcient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  civilian;  nay,  it  was  thon^^t  that  one 
might  be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there 
were  among  the  Romans  a  set  of  men  called  prag-matiei,  whose  i^ce  it  was  to 
give  the  orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead  required, 
and  which  he  put  into  that  popular  fonn,  and  dressed  up  with  those  colors  of 
eloquence,  that  were  best  fitted  for   lufiuenclng  the  judges  before  whom   be   Spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  both  in  Greece  and 
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Rome,  were  commonly  mnch  more  numeroas  than  they  are  with  us,  aad  formed  a 
sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athena 
consisted  of  fifty  judges  at  the  least.  Some  make  it  to  consUt  of  a  grest  many 
more.  When  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  nncertatn,  we  are  in- 
formed that  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  voted  against  him.  In  Rome, 
the  pretoT,  who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  named,  for 
every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judices  teUcti,  as  they  were  called,  \rtio  were  always 
numerous,  and  had  the  of&ce  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famotis 
cause  of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  JudicM  stlecti,  and  so  had  the  advantage  of 
addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few  learned  judges  of  the  point  <rf 
law,  aa  is  the  esse  with  as,  but  to  an  assembly  of  Rcanan  citiiens.  Hence  all  those 
arts  of  popular  eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  empk^- 
ing,  and  probably  with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  commisemtlon  are  so  often 
made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a  cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which 
would  be  reckoned  theatrical  among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar;  soch  as 
introducing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but  presenthig 
to  the  judges  his  family,  and  bis  young  children,  endeavoring  to  move  them  by 
their  cries  and  tears. 

Vat  these  reasons,  on  accotint  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also  the  difference  In  the  turn  of 
ancient  ai^  modem  eloquence,  which  I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imi- 
tation of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  Injudiciooa.  To 
great  advantage  he  may  Htlll  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In  the 
address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  Insinuation  be  employs  for  gain- 
ing the  favor  of  the  judges;  in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  his  facts;  in  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  narration;  in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may 
and  he  ought  to  be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us;  but  one 
who  should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  his  diffuse 
and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  passion,  wonid  now  make 
himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if  he  should  appear  there  in  the  toga 
of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar,  t  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundation  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and 
success  must  always  be  laid  In  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profession.  Nothing 
is  of  such  consequence  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious  study.  For  what- 
ever his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  super- 
fidal,  few  will  choose  to  commit  their  cause  to  him.  Besides  previous  study,  and  a 
proper  stock  of  Imowledge  attuned,  another  thing,  highly  material  to  the  success  of 
every  pleader,  Is  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  every  cause  with  which  be  is 
intrusted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  facta  and  circumstances  relating 
to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetoricians  Insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly 
represent  it  as  a  necessary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleadli^. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonlns,  in  the  second  book  "DeOratore")  that 
he  always  conversed  at  full  length  with  every  client  who  came  to  consult  him ;  that 
he  took  care  there  should  be  no  witness  to  their  conversation,  In  order  that  his 
client  might  explain  himself  more  freely;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objec- 
tion, and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might  come 
at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of  the  business;  and  that 
after  the  client  bad  retired,  he  used  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under 
three  different  characters;  his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the  advocate 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who  de- 
cline taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing   them    not   only    with    shameful  negligence. 
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cmt  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  tnisL  To  the  same  purpose  Qnintdlian,  in  the 
cd^th  chapter  of  bis  last  book,  delivers  a  great  maajr  excellent  rules  concerning 
all  the  methods  which  a  lawyer  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorough 
knowledgB  td  the  cause  he  is  to  plead;  again  and  again  recommending  patience 
and  attention  lo  conversation  vrith  clients,  and  observing  very  sensibly:  "  Non  tarn 
obest  audire  supervacua,  fuam  ignorare  nectuaria.  Fi-equMtiter  tnim  el  vulnus, 
el  remedium.  in  us  orator  invtniet  qua  litigatoru  in  ntutram  partem,  habere  mo- 
minium  videbantur.'^ 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  knowledge  which  tlie 
study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause  which  he  Is  to  plead  in  particular, 
can  furnish  him,  I  most  next  observe,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  Highest 
moment  for  giving  support  to  a  cause.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that 
because  the  ancient  popular  and  vehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
superseded,  there  Is,  therefore,  no  room  for  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study 
of  it  is  become  superfluous.  Though  the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet 
still  there  is  a  right  and  proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  much 
as  ever.  Perhaps  there  Is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  eloquence  is  more 
necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which  men  speak  In  public  is 
frequently  sufficient  by  Itself  to  interest  the  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  sub- 
tilty  of  the  subjects  generally  agitated  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other, 
a  certain  kind  of  ekxiuence  in  order  to  command  attention;  In  order  to  give  proper 
weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  anything  which  the 
pleader  advances  from  passing  nnregarded.  The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always 
veiy  great  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers 
by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the  same 
cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  streng^th,  as  there  is  between  our  conception  of 
an  object  when  It  is  presented  to  us  In  a  dim  light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a 
full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all  the  liberal 
professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities  than  that  of  the  advocate. 
He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  to  suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular 
prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues.  He  is  sure  of  comtug  forward  according  to  his 
merit;  for  he  stands  forth  every  day  to  view;  be  enters  the  list  boldly  with  his 
competitors;  every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public,  whose 
dedsioD  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  Impartial-  Interest  and  friends 
may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar  advantages  beyond  others  at  the 
beginning;  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  vpea  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  rest- 
\-D%  on  these  assistances  will  soon  falL  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide,  parties 
watch;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort,  who  gives  the 
most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  industry. 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence  suited  to  the 
bar,  whether  in  apealdng  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the  calm  and  temperate 
kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning.  Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed 
to  the  imagination,  in  order  to  enliven  a  dry  subject  and  to  give  relief  to  the 
fatigue  of  attention;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand;  for  a 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker  be  heard 
with  a  jealous  ear  by  the  judge.  They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always 
produce  a  suspicion  of  bis  failing  In  soundness  and  streng^  of  argument.  It  is 
parity  and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied;  a  style  persplc- 
aous  and  proper,  which  shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry 
of  law  terms,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoid- 
ing these,   when   they  are  suitable  and   necessary. 
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Verbosity  is  a  common  fanlt,  at  which  the  geotlemen  of  this  profession  are 
accused,  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  so  hastily,  and  with  so 
little  preparation,  as  tliey  are  often  obliged  to  do,  almost  nnavoidably  betrays 
them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  recommended  to  tboee  who  are  beginning 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to  guaid  against  this  wbOe  as 
yet  they  have  full  leianre  for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves,  especially 
in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong  and  a  correct  style, 
which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better  In  a  few  words  than  is  done  t^  the 
accnmulation  of  intricate  and  endless  perioda  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it 
will  become  natural  to  them  afterwards  whep  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitate  manner.  Whereas,  If  the  practice  of 
a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  become  familiar,  it  will  not  be 
in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions  when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  efEcot.  to 
express  themselves  with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This  should  be 
shown  cbiefiy  in  two  things:  first,  in  stating  the  question;  in  showing  clearly 
what  is  the  point  fn  debate;  what  we  admit,  what  we  deny;  and  where  the  line 
of  division  begins  between  us  and  the  adverse  par^.  Next,  it  should  be  shown 
in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of 
oratiDn  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmoat  consequence;  bat  in  those  embroiled  and 
difBcult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in  alL  Too  much  pains, 
therefore,  cannot  be  taken  in  previously  studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there 
be  indistinctness  and  disorder  there,  we  can  have  no  success  In  convincing;  we 
leave  the  whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  (d  narration  and  argumentation,  I  shall  hereafter 
make  several  remarks  when  t  come  to  treat  of  the  component  parts  of  a  regfular 
oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe  that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar 
should  always  be  as  condse  as  the  nature  of  them  will  admit  Pacts  are 
always  of  the  greatest  conseqnence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the 
pleading;  but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memory.  Whereas, 
by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  drcnmstances  in  his  recital,  be  adds  strength  to 
the  material  facts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer  view  of  what  he  relates,  and  mates 
the  impression  of  it  more  tasting.  In  argumentation,  again,  I  would  incline  to 
give  scope  to  a  more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasiona 
For,  in  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  ]dain  ques- 
tion, arguments,  talren  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their  conciseness. 
But  the  obscnrity  of  law  points  frequently  requires  the  arguments  to  be  spread 
out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in  order  to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  by  his  adversary, 
he  should  be  on  his  g^uard  not  to  do  them  injustice  by  disguising,  or  placing 
them  in  a  false  light  The  deceit  is  soon  discovered;  it  will  not  fail  of  being 
exposed;  and  tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  the  hearers  with  distmst  of  the 
speaker,  as  one  who  either  wants  discernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to 
admit  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  they  see 
that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  candor,  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
against  him  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a  strong  prejudice  is  created  in 
his  favor.  They  are  naturally  led  to  think  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  con- 
ception of  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire 
coniidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  own  cause,  and  does  not  attempt  to  support 
it  by  any  artiJice  or  concealment.  The  judge  is  thereby  Inclined  to  receive 
mucb    more    readily    the    impressions    which    are   given  him    by  a  speaker  who 
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appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetratiog.  There  is  no  part  of  tba  dlseotme  In 
which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of  showing  a  masterly  address  than 
when  he  sets  himself  to  represent  the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to 
rafnte  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively  reply,  by 
which  we  may  throw  rldicnle  on  something  that  faaa  been  said  on  the  other 
sid&  But,  thongh  the  reputation  of  wit  be  dazsllng  to  a  young  pleader,  I  would 
never  advise  him  to  rest  bis  strength  upon  this  talent  It  Is  not  his  business  to 
mate  aa  audience  langh,  but  to  convince  the  judg«;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did 
anyone  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  Is  always  <rf  use.  Though, 
in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural;  yet,  in  addressing  our- 
selves even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  which  arises  from  serioosness  and  earn- 
estness is  one  of  the  m()st  powerful  means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate 
persoutes  his  client;  he  has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he 
stands  in  his  place.  It  is  Improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bod  effect  upon  the 
cause.  If  he  appear  Indifferent  and  unmoved;  and  few  clients  will  be  fond  of 
trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostitnting  his  earnestness  and  sensi- 
bility so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every  cause  that  is  committed 
to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really  to  excite  bis  seal  or  not  There  is  a 
dignity  of  character,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  pro- 
fession to  support  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instnunent  of 
persuasion  more  powerful  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  honor  In  tlie  person 
who  undertakes  to  persuade.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  hearer  to  separate 
altogether  the  impression  made  by  the  character  of  him  who  speaks  from  the 
things  that  he  says.  However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lend- 
ing its  weight  to  one  side  or  the  other;  either  detracting  Axxn,  or  adding  to. 
the  authority  and  influence  of  bis  speech.  This  opinion  of  honor  and  probity 
nnst,  therefore,  be  carefully  preserved,  both  tyy  some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  them.  And  though,  perhaps,  the 
nature  of  the  profession  may  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  to 
its  utmost  length,  yet  there  are  attentions  to  this  point  which,  as  every  good 
man  for  virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's  sake,  will  find  to  be 
necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarking  in  causes  that  are  odiona  and  mani- 
festly nnjnst;  and,  when  be  supports  a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress 
upon  such  arguments  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  moat  tenable;  reserving 
his  zeal  and  his    indignation    for  cases  where    injustice  and  iniquity  are  flagrant 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT 

IKAVR  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies,  and  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar.  The  subject  which  remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain 
and  spirit  of  that  eloquence  which  Is  suited  to  the  pulpit 

Let  ns  begin  with  considering  the  advanb^^  and  disadvantages  which  belong 
to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plainly  several  advantages  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  dignity  and  importance  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  supe- 
rior to  any  other.  They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  «veryoae,  and  can  be 
brought  home  to  every  man's  heart;  and  such  as  admit  at  the  same  time,  both 
the  highest  embellishment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmth 
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In  enforciiig  them.  The  preacher  has  also  great  advantages  in  treating  his  sub- 
jects. He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly.  He  is 
secure  from  all  interruption.  He  is  obliged  to  no  replies  or  extemporaueouB  efforts. 
H*  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure,  and  comes  to  the  public  with  all  tlie  assistance 
which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  him. 

But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  difficulties  that  at- 
tend the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  The  preacher,  it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  con- 
tending with  an  adversary;  but  then,  debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and 
procure  attention.  The  pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field. 
His  subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important;  but  they  are  sub- 
jects trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed  so  many  speakers,  and  so 
many  pens ;  the  public  ear  Is  so  much  accustomed  to  them,  that  it  requires  more 
than  on  ordinary  power  of  genius  to  Bx  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art 
is  more  difficult  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  thie  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  of 
composition  whatever  is  snch  a  trial  of  skiU,  as  where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly 
In  the  execution ;  not  in  giving  any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men 
of  what  they  did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and  of 
which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such  colors  as  may  most  forcibly  affect  their 
imagfination  and  heart  It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  the  subject  (rf  the  preacher 
generally  confines  him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  that  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons, — which  is  a  subject  that 
commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster  btdd  of  the  imagination. 
The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make  you  detest  the  crime;  the  pleader's,  to 
make  you  detest  the  criminaL  He  describes  a  living  person,  and  with  more  facil- 
i^  rouses  your  indignation.  Prom  these  causes  it  comes  to  pass  that  though  we 
have  a  great  number  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have  so  few  that  are 
singularly  -emiaenL  We  are  still  far  from  perfection  In  the  art  of  preaching, 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  things  In  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.  The  ob- 
ject, however,  is  noble,  and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  being  pursued  with 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  subject  of  the  art 
of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only  to  human  studies  and  inventions; 
bat  the  truths  of  religion,  with  the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art 
they  are  set  forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful  This  objection  wonld 
have  weight,  if  eloquence  were  as  the  pers<»is  who  make  such  an  objection  com- 
monly take  it  to  be,  an  ostentations  and  deceitful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of 
plausibility,  only  calculated  to  ptea<;e,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  Idea 
of  eloquence  I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  Is  the  art  of  placing  truth 
in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasion-  This  is  what  every 
good  man  who  preaches  the  gospel  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart  It 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  success  of  his  ministry;  and  were  It  needful, 
as  assuredly  it  is  not,  to  reason  any  further  on  this  head.  We  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime  and  persua- 
sive eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite  in  order  to  preach  well  is  to  have  a  just,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preaching.  For  in  no  art  can  any 
mao  execute  well  who  has  not  a  just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art  The 
end  of  all  preaching  is  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  therefore, 
should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to 
teach,  to  reason  and  argue.  All  persuasion,  as  I  showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded 
on  conviction.  The  understanding  must  alwaj^  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place 
in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  heart;  and  he  who  would  work  on 
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men's  passions,  or  Inflnence  their  practke,  without  first  ffiving  them  jost  prmdplos 
mod  enlightening  their  minda  is  no  better  than  a  mere  declalmer.  He  ma;  raise 
transient  emotions,  or  Idndle  a  passing  ardor,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting 
effect  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  preacher's  instruc- 
tions aj«  to  be  of  the  practical  kind,  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ulti- 
mate object.  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point  that  he  ascends  the  pulpit;  it 
is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  tmth,  or  to  inform  men  <:£  something  which 
the;  never  heard  before;  but  it  is  to  make  them  better  men;  it  is  to  give  them, 
at  once,  clear  views  and  persuasive  impressions  <rf  religious  truth.  The  eloqnence 
of  the  pulpit,  then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first  qnaiities  of 
preaching  Is  to  be  popular;  not  in  the  sense  of  accommodation  to  the  humors  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  (which  tends  only  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible),  but, 
in  the  tme  sense  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people;  to 
strike  and  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  abstract 
and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have  sometimes  been  ad- 
mired, is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and  deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan 
of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational,  indeed,  a  preacher  ought  always  to  be;  be  must 
give  his  audience  clear  ideas  on  every  subject  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
with  sound;  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise  if  he  be  not  a 
persuasive  speaker  also.     .     .     . 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me  to  be  these  two,  gravity 
and  warmth.  The  serious  nature  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  pulpit  requires 
gravity ;  their  Importance  to  mankind  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either 
easy  or  common  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it  is 
predominant.  Is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The  warm,  when  it 
wants  gravity,  txoders  on  the  theatrical  and  light  The  union  of  the  two  must 
be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  in  the  composition 
of  their  discourses  and  in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united 
form  that  character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  '^etution'";  the  affecting, 
penetrating.  Interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibility  of  heart  in  the 
preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truths  which  he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  they  make  full  impression  on  the  hearts  <£  his  hearers.    .    .    , 

In  a  sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected  smartness  and 
quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit 
and  give  to  a  preacher  the  air  of  foppishness,  which  he  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
shun.  It  is  rather  a  strong,  expressive  style,  than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to  be 
studied.  But  we  must  beware  of  Imagining  that  we  render  style  strong  or  ex- 
pressive by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a  great  error. 
Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and  force.  But  if  we  introduce  them  into  every 
sentence,  and  string  many  of  them  together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strength- 
ening, we  clog  and  enfeeble  style ;  in  place  of  illustratiiig  the  image,  we  render  it 
confused  and  indistinct  He  that  tells  me  *<of  this  perishing,  mutable,  and  transi- 
tory world,*  by  all  these  three  epithets  does  not  give  me  so  strong  an  idea  of 
what  he  would  convey  as  if  he  had  used  one  of  them  with  propriety.  I  conclude 
this  head  with  an  advice  never  to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favorite  expression, 
for  it  shows  affectation  and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beau^  occur  twice  in  the  same  discourse.  The  repe- 
tition of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carries  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons  fully  and  com- 
mit them  accurately  to  memtny,  or  to  study   only    the    matter    and  thoughts  and 
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trust  the  expression,  In  port,  at  least,  to  th«  delivery,  I  am  <rf  opinion  that  no 
aaiversal  rule  can  here  be  given.  The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be 
left  to  preachers,  according  to  their  different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervor  of  pronunciation,  will  often 
have  a  superior  grace  and  energy  to  those  which  are  studied  in  the  retirement 
of  the  closet  But  then  this  fluency  and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all  times, 
be  depended  upon,  even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius;  and  by  many,  can  at 
no  time  be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching  with  writing  as 
accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  power  and  habit  of  correct  speaking,  nay,  also,  of  correct  thinking, 
upon  religions  subjects.  I  am  inclined  to  go  further  and  to  say  that  It  is  proper 
not  only  to  begin  thns,  but  also  to  continue,  as  king  as  the  habits  of  industry 
last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing  and  committing  to  memory.  Relaxation  in 
this  particular  is  so  common,  and  so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the 
pulpit,  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme 
of  overdoing  in  accuracy. 

The  practice  ot  reading  sermons  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  dis- 
course, which  is  deslgTied  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  force  when  read  as 
when  spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and  their  prejudice  against  this 
practice  is  not  without  fonndation  in  nature.  What  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of 
correctness  is  not  equal,  I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and 
force.  They  whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  disconrse  might 
aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before  them,  which  wonld  allow 
them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the  freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very  different  ideas 
of  the  eloquence  cf  the  pulpit,  and  seem,  indeed,  to  have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A 
French  sermon  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  warm,  animated  exhortation;  an  English  one  is 
a  piece  of  cool,  instructive  reasoning.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions;  the  English  almost  solely  to  the  ander- 
standing.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  composition,— of  the  French  earnest- 
ness and  warmth,  with  the  English  accnracy  and  reason, — that  would  form,  according 
to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our 
ears  as  a  florid,  and  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  harangue.  The  censure  which,  in 
fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preachers  is  that  they  are  {diilosc^ers 
and  logicians,  bnt  not  orators.  The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are 
these:  from  a  mode  that  prevails  among  them  of  talcing  their  text  from  the  lesson 
of  the  day,  the  connection  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural  and  forced; 
their  applications  of  Scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  than  instructive;  their  method  is 
stiff  and  cramped  by  their  practice  of  dividing  their  subject  always  either  Into 
three,  or  two,  main  points;  and  their  composition  fs  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  con- 
sists rather  of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a  rich 
variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the  idea  of  a  persuasive  popular  oration;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  of  cqtlnion  they  may  be  read  with  benefit 

Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distinguished;  be  is 
copious,  eloquent,  and  devout  though  too  ostentatious  in  his  manner.  Among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most  eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Hassillon.  It  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partisans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute  more  solidity 
and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing  and  engaging  manner.     Bourda- 
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lone  is.  indeed,  a  great  reasoner,  and  inculcates  bis  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piely, 
aod  earnestness ;  but  liis  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  qaotations  fT^n 
the  fatbers,  and  he  wants  imagination.  MassiUon  lias  more  grace,  more  sentiment, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius.  He  discovers  madi  knowledge  both 
of  the  world  and  of  the  human  heart;  be  is  pathetic  and  persoasive;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  is  perhaps  tbe  moat  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modem  times  have 
produced.    .     .    . 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to  be  read  by  such 
as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them  against  making  too  mttch  nse 
of  them,  or  transcribing  large  passages  from  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose. 
Snch  as  once  indulge  themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their 
own.  Infinitely  better  It  is  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and  expressions 
which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior  beauty,  than  to  disfigure 
their  aompoattions  by  borrowed  and  ill-sorted  ornaments,  which  to  a  judicious  eye 
will  be  always  in  hazard  of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits 
down  to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult  all  who 
have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subject  This,  if  he  consult  many,  will  throw 
perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  and  if  he  consults  only  one,  will  often 
warp  him  insensibly  into  that  one's  method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not.  But  let  hjrn 
begin  with  pondering  the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts;  let  him  endeavor  to  fetch 
materials  from  within;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form  some  sort  of  a 
plan  to  himself,  which  It  Is  alvreys  proper  to  put  down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  may  inquire  how  others  have  treated  the  same  subject  By  this  means, 
the  method  and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  bis  own.  These 
thoughts  he  may  improve  by  comparing  them  with  the  track  of  sentiment  which 
others  have  pursued;  some  of  their  sense  he  may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into 
his  composition,  retaining  always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance; 
all  beyond  is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle  with  which  we  set  out  at  first  be 
forgotten, — to  keep  close  in  view  the  great  end  for  which  a  preacher  mounts  the 
pulpit:  even  to  infuse  good  dispositbns  Into  his  hearers,  to  persuade  them  to  serve 
God,  and  to  become  better  men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  mind  when  he  is 
compodng,  and  it  will  diffuse  through  his  compositions  that  spirit  which  will  len- 
der them  at  once  esteemed  and  useful  The  most  useful  preacher  is  always  the 
best,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embellish  truth  only  with  a  view  to 
gain  it  the  more  full  and  free  admission  into  your  hearers'  minds;  and  your  orna- 
ments will,  in  that  case,  be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far, 
which  a  preacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  Impressions  which 
his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it  The  finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  be- 
stowed on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, Father  Masaillon,  whom  I  before  -mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After 
beating  him  preach  at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him;  "Father,  I  have  heard  many 
great  oratora  in  this  chapel;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them;  but  for  you, 
whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I  see  more  of  my 
own  character.* 
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SSH9ev.  Dr.  George  Caupbell,  principal  of  Marischal  College  and 
I^H^I  atithoT  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.*  was  bom  at  Aberdeen, 
W^K  Scotland,  December  25th,  1719.  Edncated  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinborgh,  he  became  principal  of 
Marischal  College  in  1759,  and  four  yean  later  published  bis  celebrated 
*  Dissertation  on  Miracles "  in  reply  to  Hame.  His  "  Philosophy  of  Rhet- 
one  "appeared  in  1776,  and  in  1778  he  published  a  new  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  with  critical  and  explanatx)ry  notes,  which  is  said  by  critics  to  be 
in  many  respects  his  greatest  work.  He  died  March  3tat.  1796.  His 
writings  on  oratory,  though  they  are  no  longer  in  general  circtilatioB  Id 
America,  abound  in  good  sense  and  sound  learning. 


N" 


HOW  TO  BE  INTELLIGIBLE  IN  SPEAKING  OR  PREACHING 

|0THtNS  is  more  natnral  than  fOT  a  man  to  Imaeine  that  what  i>  intelligible  to 
him  is  so  to  everybody,  or  at  least  that  he  jpeaka  with  sufficient  clearness, 
when  he  uses  the  same  language  and  In  equal  plainness  with  that  in  which 
he  hath  studied  the  subject  and  been  accustomed  to  read.  But  however  safe  this 
rule  of  judging  may  be  in  the  barrister  and  the  senator,  who  generally  address  their 
disGoorstt  to  men  of  similar  edncation  with  themselves,  and  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 
abilities  and  learning,  it  is  by  no  means  a  proper  mie  for  the  preacher,  one  des- 
tined to  be  in  spiritual  matters  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a  light  to  them  who  are  in 
darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  and  a  teacher  of  babes.  Therefore,  besides 
the  ordinary  rules  of  persfnculty  in  respect  of  dicdon,  which,  in  common  with  eveiy 
other  public  q>eafeer,  he  ought  to  attend  to,  he  must  advert  to  this  in  particular,  that 
the  terms  and  phrases  he  employs  in  his  discourse  be  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people.  Otherwise  his  preaching  is.  to  the  bulk  of  his  audience' 
but  beating  the  air;  whatever  the  discotnse  may  be  in  Itself,  the  speaker  is  to  them 
no  better  than  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  It  is  r^iorted  of  Archbishop 
TUtotaon,  that  be  was  wont,  before  preaching  his  sermons,  to  read  them  privately 
to  an  ffliterate  <Ad  woman  of  plain  sense,  who  lived  in  the  house  with  him,  and 
wherever  he  found  he  bad  employed  any  word  or  expression  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand, he  Instantly  erased  it,  and  substituted  a  plainer  in  its  place,  till  he  brought 
the  style  down  to  her  level.  The  stoiy  is  much  to  the  prelate's  honor;  for  however 
incompetent  such  judges  might  be  of  the  ccnnposition,  the  doctrine,  or  the  argument, 
they  are  certainly  the  most  competent  judges  of  what  terms  and  phrases  fall  within 
the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar, — the  class  to  which  they  belong.  But  thon^  such 
an  expedient  would  not  answer  in  every  situation,  we  ought  at  least  to  supply  the 
want  of  It  by  maldog  it  more  an  object  of  attention  than  is  commonly  done,  to  dis- 
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cover  what  in  point  of  language  falls  within,  and  what  withont,  the  sphere  of  the 
common  peofde. 

Before  I  dismisa  this  article  of  perspicuity.  I  shall  mention  briefly  a  few  of  thoie 
bolts  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  transgressed 

The  first  is  pedantry,  or  an  ostentation  of  learning,  by  frequent  recourse  to  those 
words  and  phrases  which  are  called  technical,  and  which  are  ia  use  only  among 
the  learned.  This  may  justly  be  denominated  the  worst  kind  of  obscurity,  because 
it  is  always  ait  intentional  obscurity.  In  other  cases  a  man  may  speak  obscurely, 
withont  knowing  it ;  he  tnay  on  some  subjects  speak  obscnrely,  and  though  he  sus- 
pects it.  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  remedy  it;  but  the  pedant  affects  ob- 
scurity. He  is  dark  of  parpose.  that  you  may  think  him  deep.  The  character  of  a 
profound  scholar  is  his  primary  object  Cemmonly,  indeed,  be  overshoots  the  mark 
and  with  all  persons  of  discernment  loses  this  character  by  his  excessive  solicitude 
to  acqaire  it.  The  pedant  in  literature  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  hypocrite  in 
religion.  As  appearance  and  not  reality  is  the  great  study  of  each,  both  in  mere 
exteriors  far  outdo  the  truly  learned  and  the  fdous,  with  whom  the  reputation  of 
learning  and  piety  is  but  a  secondary  object  at  the  most.  The  shallowness,  how- 
ever, of  such  pretenders  rarely  escapes  the  discovery  td  the  judicious.  But  if  false- 
hood and  vanity  are  justly  accounted  mean  and  despicable,  wherever  they  are 
found,  irtiea  they  dare  to  show  themselves  in  the  pulpit,  a  place  consecrated  to 
truth  aod  purity,  they  must  appear  to  every  ingenuous  mind  perfectly  detestable. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  pedantic  style  Is  not  now  so  prevalent  in 
preaching  as  it  hath  been  in  former  times,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  further 
enlarged  on.  There  Is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  literary  diction,  which  someUmes  the  inex- 
perienced are  ready  to  fall  into  insensibly,  from  their  having  been  much  more  ac- 
customed to  the  schod  and  to  the  closet,  to  the  wwrks  of  some  particular  schemer 
in  philosc^hy,  than  to  the  scenes  of  real  life  and  conversation.  This  fault,  though 
akin  to  the  former,  is  not  so  bad,  as  it  may  exist  without  affectation,  and  when  there 
is  no  special  design  of  catching  applause.  It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  systems 
of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modem  times  been  published,  and  obtained  a 
vogue  among  their  respective  partisans. 

Thus  the  sealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutcheaon,  is  no 
sooner  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  than  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
hehamngues  the  people  from  the  pulpit  on  the  moral  sense  and  universal  be- 
nevolence,—  he  seta  them  to  Inquire  whether  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their 
affections  to  the  supreme  symmetry  established  in  the  universe,—  he  is  full  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
proportionable  affection  oi  a  rational  creature  towards  them.  He  speaks  much  ^ 
the  inward  music  of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and  dissonance  of  the  passions,  and 
seems,  by  his  way  of  talking,  to  Imagine  that  if  a  man  have  this  same  moral 
sense,  which  be  consders  as  the  mental  ear,  in  due  perfection,  he  may  tune  his 
soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician  tunes  a  mnsical  instrument.  The  disciple 
of  Doctor  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  talks  to  ns  in  some\rtiat  oi  a  soberer  strain 
and  less  pompous  phrase,  but  not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason 
and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,— about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their 
immutable  relations  and  essential  differences.  All  the  various  sects  or  parties  in 
religion  have  been  often  accused  of  using  a  peculiar  dialect  of  their  own  when 
speaking  on  religious  subjects,  which,  though  familiar  to  the  votaries  of  the  party, 
appears  extremely  uncouth  to  others.  The  charge,  I  am  sensible,  is  not  withont 
foundation^  though  all  parties  are  not  in  this  respect  equally  guilty.  We  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  different  systems  of  philosophy,  especially  that  branch  which  comes 
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under  the  deaomi  nation  of  pneanwtology,  are  eqtulljr  liable  to  this  impntatioa 
with  systems  of  theology.  I  would  not  be  understood,  from  anything  I  have  said, 
to  condemn  in  the  gross  either  the  books  or  systems  alluded  to.  They  have  their 
excellencies  as  well  as  their  blemishes;  and  as  to  many  of  the  points  In  which 
they  seem  to  differ  from  one  another,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  difference  is,  lilce 
some  d  our  theolo^cal  disputes,  mmv  verbal  than  reaL  Let  us  read  even  on 
opposite  sides,  bat  still  so  as  to  preserve  tbe  freedom  of  our  judgment  in  compar- 
ing, weighing,  and  deciding,  so  that  we  can  with  justice  ai^ly  to  ourselves,  in 
regard  to  all  human  teacliers,  the  declaration  of  the  poet, — 

"  Ntmiut  addieita  jttrart  in  veria  magiihi.* 

And  even  in  some  cases,  wherein  we  approve  the  thought  in  any  of  tliose 
authors,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  adopt  the  language.  The  adage,  which  enjoins 
us  to  think  with  the  learned,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar,  is  not  to  be  nndeistood 
as  enjoining  us  to  dissemble;  but  not  to  make  a  useless  parade  <^  learning,  par- 
ticnlarly  to  avoid  everything  in  pcMut  of  language  which  would  put  the  senti- 
ments we  mean  to  convey  beyond  the  reach  of  those  with  whom  we  converse.  It 
was  tmt  just  now  admitted  that  the  different  sects  or  denominations  of  Christians 
had  their  several  and  peculiar  dialects.  I  nonld  advise  the  young  divine,  in 
forming  his  style  in  sacred  matters,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  peculiarities 
of  each.  The  langu^e  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  common  sense  affords  him  a 
sufficient  standard.  And  with  regard  to  the  distinguishing  [dirases,  which  our 
factions  in  religion  have  introduced,  thot^h  these  sometimes  may  appear  to  supei^ 
tiadi  people  and  half  thinkers  sufficiently  perspicuous,  the  appearance  is  a  mere 
illusion.  The  generality  of  men,  little  accustomed  to  reflection,  are  so  constituted 
tliat  what  their  ears  have  been  long  familiarized  to,  however  obscure  In  Itself,  or 
unmeaning  it  be,  seems  perfectly  plain  to  them.  They  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  terms,  expressioas,  and  customary  application,  and  they  look  no  fnrtber.  A  great 
deal  of  the  learning  in  divinity  of  such  of  our  common  people  as  think  them- 
selves, and  are  sometimes  thought  by  others,  wonderful  scholars,  is  of  this  sort. 
It  is  generally  the  fruit  of  much  application,  strong  memory  and  weak  judgment, 
and,  consisting  mostly  of  mere  words  and  phrases,  is  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  pufleth  up,  genderetb  self-conceit, —  that  species  of  it  in  particular  known  by 
the  name  of  spiritual  pride,  captioasness,  censoriouaneas,  jealousy,  malignity, — but 
by  no  means  mlnlstereth  to  the  edifying  of  the  hearers  in  love.  This  sort  of 
knowledge  I  denominate  learned  Ignorance, — of  all  SOTts  of  ignorance  the  most 
difficult  to  be  surmounted,  agreeably  to  tbe  observation  of  Solomon,  *Seest  thou 
a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.** 
Would  yon  avoid,  then,  feeding  the  vanity  of  your  hearers,  snppl}dng  them  with 
words  instead  <A  sense,  amusing  them  with  curious  questions  and  verbal  contro- 
versies, instead  of  furnishing  them  with  useful  and  practical  instmction,  detach 
yourselves  from  the  artificial,  ostentatious  phraseology  of  every  scholastic,  or  sys- 
tem bnilder  in  theology,  and  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  pare  style  of  Holy 
Writ,  which  the  Apostle  calls  "the  sincere  or  unadulterated  milk  of  the  word.* 
The  things  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  taught  by  the  prophets  and  Apostles  give 
not  Id  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  bnt  in  the  words  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  teacheth,— a  much  more  natural  and  suitable  language.  Bnt  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  that  the  Scripture  expressions  employed  be  both  plain  and 
apposite.  The  word  of  God  itself  may  be.  and  often  is,  handled  unskillfully. 
Would  the  preacher  carefully  avoid  this  charge,  let  him  first  be  sure  that  he  hath 
himself  a  distinct  meaning  to  everything  he  advanceth,  and  next  examine 
whether  the  expression    he    intends  to  use  be   a  clear  and    adequate  enunciation 
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of  that  meaning.  For  If  It  Is  true  that  a  speaker  is  sometimes  not  understood 
because  he  doth  not  express  his  meaning  with  sufficient  clcaniess,  It  is  also  tme 
that  sometimes  he  is  not  nnderstood  because  he  hath  no  meaning  to  express. 

The  last  advice  I  would  give  on  the  head  of  perspicuity  is,  in  composing,  to 
aim  at  a  certain  simplici^  in  the  stracture  of  yonr  sentences,  avoiding  long,  intri' 
cate,  and  complex  periods.  Remember  always  that  the  bulk  ^  the  people  are 
nnnsed  to  reading  and  study.  They  lose  sight  of  the  c6nnection  in  very  long  sen- 
tences, and  they  are  quite  bewildered,  when,  tix  the  sake  of  rounding  a  period,  and 
tnspending  the  sense  till  the  cAnclnding  clause,  yoa  transgress  the  customary  ar- 
rangement of  the  words.  The  nearer,  therefore,  your  diction  comes  to  the  language 
of  conversation,  the  more  familiar  to  them  it  will  be,  and  bo  the  more  easily  appre- 
hended. In  this,  too,  the  style  of  Scripture  is  an  excellent  modcL  So  much  for 
perspicuity. 

The  next  quality  I  mentioned  in  the  style,  was,  that  it  be  affecting.  Though 
this  baa  more  particularly  a  place  in  those  discourses  which  admit  and  even  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  the  pathetic,  yet,  in  a  certain  degree.  It  <Aight  to  accompany 
everything  that  comes  from  the  pulpiL  All  from  that  quarter  is  conceived  to  be, 
mediately  or  immediately,  connected  with  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind. 
This  gives  a  propriety  to  tbe  affecting  manner  in  a  certain  degree,  whatever  be  the 
particular  subject.  It  is  this  quality  in  preaching,  to  which  the  French  critics  have 
given  the  name  of  OHciion,  and  which  they  explain  to  be  an  affecting  sweetness 
of  manner  which  engages  the  heart  It  is,  indeed,  that  warmth  and  gentle  emotion 
hi  tbe  address  and  language,  which  serves  to  show  that  the  speaker  is  much  is 
earnest  in  what  he  says,  and  is  actuated  to  say  it  from  the  tenderest  concern  for 
the  welftre  of  his  hearers.  As  this  character,  however,  can  be  considered  only  aa 
a  degree  of  that  which  comes  under  the  general  denomination  of  pathetic,  we  Gball 
have  occasion  to  consider  It  more  fully  afterwards.  It  Is  enough  here  to  observe, 
that  as  tbe  general  strain  of  pulpit  expression  ought  to  be  seasoned  with  this 
quality,  this  doth  necessarily  imply  that  the  language  be  ever  grave  and  serious. 
The  necessity  of  this  results  from  the  consideration  of  the  very  momentous  effect 
which  preaching  was  intended  to  produce,  as  the  necessity  of  perspicuity,  the  first 
qnalhy  mentioned,  results  from  the  consideration  of  the  character  sustained  by  tbe 
bearers.  That  the  effect  desig^ied  by  this  institution,  namely,  the  reformation  of 
numkind,  requires  a  certain  seriousness,  which,  thou^  occasionally  requisite  in 
other  pablic  speakers,  ought  uniformly  to  be  preserved  by  the  preacher,  is  a  truth 
that  will  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  person  who  reflects.  This  may  be  said  in 
seme  respect  to  narrow  his  compass  in  persuasion,  as  it  will  not  permit  the  same 
free  recourse  to  humor,  wit,  and  ridicule,  which  often  prove  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  other  orators  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate,  agreeably  to  the  observation  of  the 
poet,- 


Ridicule  often  decides  important  mattns  more  readily  than  acute  reaaoDing. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  very  sensible  that  an  air  of  ridicule  in  disproving  or 
dissuading,  by  rendering  opinions  or  practices  contemptible,  bath  been  attempted 
with  approbation  by  preachers  of  great  name.  I  can  only  say  that  when  the  con- 
temptuous manner  is  employed  (which  ought  to  be  very  seldom)  it  requires  to  be 
managed  with  the  gfreatest  delicacy.  For  time  and  place  and  occupation  seem  all 
incompatible  with  the  levity  of  ridicule;  they  render  jesting  impertinence,  and 
laughter  madness.     Therefore  anything  from  the  pulpit  which  might  provoke  this 
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emotion  would  now  be  justly  deemed  an  unpardonable  offense  against  both  piety 
and  decorum.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  mistakes,  permit  me  here,  in  pasmng, 
to  make  a  remark  that  may  be  called  a  digreBSion,  as  It  immediately  concerns  my 
own  province  only.  The  remark  is,  that  in  these  prelections,  I  do  sot  consider 
myself  as  limited  by  the  laws  of  preaching.  There  is  a  difference  between  a 
school,  even  a  theological  school,  and  a  church,  a  pnrfessor's  chair  and  a  pulpit; 
there  is  a  difference  between  graduates  in  philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  a  common 
congregation.  And  though  in  some  things,  not  in  all,  there  be  a  coincidence  in  the 
subject,  yet  the  object  is  different  In  the  former,  it  is  purely  the  information  of 
the  hearers;  in  the  latter,  it  is  ultimately  their  reformation.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
hesitate,  in  this  place,  to  borrow  aid  from  whatever  may  serve  innocently  to  illus- 
trate, enliven,  or  enforce  any  part  of  my  subject,  and  keep  awake  the  attention  of 
my  hearers,  which  is  but  too  apt  to  flag  at  hearing  the  most  rational  discourse,  ff 
there  be  nothing  in  it  which  can  either  move  the  passions  or  please  the  imagination. 
The  nature  td  my  department  excludes  almoet  everything  at  the  ffwrner  kind,  or 
what  may  be  called  pathetic  A  little  <d  the  onctton  above  explained  is  the  ut- 
most that  here  on^t  to  be  aspired  to.  There  Is  the  less  need  to  dispense  with 
what  (^  the  latter  kind  may  be  helpful  for  rousing  attentioa  I  hope,  therefore, 
to  be  indulged  the  liberty,  a  liberty  which  I  shall  use  very  sparingly,  of  availing 
myself  <£  the  plea  of  the  satirist,— 

^Ridentem  dittrt  vemm 
Quid  vttaif^ 

So  much  for  the  perspicuous  and  the  affecting  manner,  quaHHes  in  the  style 
which  ought  particularly  to  predominate  in  all  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  There 
are  other  graces  of  elocution  which  may  occasionally  find  a  place  there,  such  as 
the  nervous,  the  elegant,  and  some  others;  bat  the  former  ought  never  to  be  want- 
ing. The  former,  therefore,  are  characteristic  qualities.  The  latter  are  so  far  from 
being  such,  that  sometimes  they  are  rather  of  an  opposite  tendency.  The  nervous 
style  requires  a  conciseness  that  is  often  unfriendly  to  that  perfect  perspicuity 
which  ought  to  predominate  in  all  that  is  addressed  to  Christian  people,  and 
which  leads  a  speaker  rather  to  be  diffuse  in  his  expression,  that  he  may  the  better 
adapt  himself  to  ordinary  capacities.  Elegance,  too,  demands  a  certain  polish  that 
is  not  always  entirely  compatible  with  that  artless  simplicity  with  which,  when  the 
great  truths  of  religion  are  adorned,  they  appear  always  to  the  moat  advantage, 
and  in  the  truest  majesty.     They  are  «when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most.'* 
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SouuyD  BuRKB  devotes  Part  V.  of  bis  "Philosophical  Inquiry  Into 
the  Origin  of  Oar  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  BeautifnP  to  e\a- 
qnence  as  it  attracts  and  sways  us  in  oratory  and  poetry.  Every- 
thing he  writes  is  entitled  to  respectfol  study.  He  was  himself  the  great- 
est orator  of  modem  times,  and  he  knew  as  mncb  as  anyone  has  known 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  great  mind  gains  the  power  of  sublime 
expression.  There  is  a  secret  of  Ms  own  eloquence  which  he  does  not 
tell,  however,  thoogh  he  once  suggested  it,  when,  in  a  conversation  with 
his  friend,  Philip  Francis,  he  asserted  that  he  had  wetted  with  his  tears 
the  paper  on  which  he  wrote  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  the  repnlsive 
scenes  attending  her  death  on  the  guillotine  brought  to  his  mind  tbe 
time,  when  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before,  he  had  seen  her  in  her  fresh 
youth, —  *jnst  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full 
of  life  and  splendor  and  joy.*  Though  Bnrke  opposed  to  those  who  would 
have  probed  bis  weaknesses  a  lofty  bearing  which  compelled  them  to  feel 
their  inferiority  and  keep  their  distance,  he  had  a  deep  and  tender  soul, 
full  of  sympathy  for  everything  living,  as.  in  consequence,  it  was  for 
everything  beautiful  and  sublime  in  inanimate  nature.  He  derived  from 
the  great  clashes  of  oratory  and  poetry, — from  Homer  and  Virgil,  not  less 
than  from  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. — a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  expression.  But  his  own  greatest  strength  of  expression. — his  power  of 
using  melodious  language,  is  associated  with  the  tender  sensitiveness  of 
his  sympathies.  It  does  not  seem  probable  in  the  nattire  of  things  that 
if  anyone  conld  wholly  lack  this  gift,  the  gift  of  eloquent  expression  would 
be  passible  at  all: — 

■If  you  would  make  me  grieve,  go  learn  to  weep!" 

This  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  persuasion, — that  we  ourselves  must 
feel  all  we  wish  our  words  to  convey  to  others.  But  there  is  in  tbe  words 
of  such  an  orator  as  Burke  at  bis  best,  a  sweet  and  lofty  music  which 
has  a  power  and  cbarm  of  its  own,  apart  from  the  sense  which  inspired 
it.  At  such  times  his  ear  unerringly  rejects  every  harsh  and  discordant 
sound.  His  words,  when  he  expresses  pathos,  are  as  soft  as  Italian.  He 
illustrates  the  fundamental  law  that  the  ear  for  tbe  sweet  and  sublime 
concords  of  language  is  the  ear  for  music.  The  ear,  even  when  untrained, 
will  catch  and  hold  far  more  than  the  best-trained  mind  can  analyze  and 
define;  and  to  read  over  and  over  aloud  from  Burke  those  passages  in 
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which  he  shows  himself  most  deeply  moved,  is  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  English  prose  which  cannot  be  gained  from  analysis, — a  new 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  tme  oratory  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
snblimest  prose  and  the  snblimest  poetry. 

Bm'lEe  was  bom  in  Dublin  abont  January  12th,  1739.  This  is  the  date 
according  to  a  generally-accepted  anthority,  tbongh  there  has  been  a  long 
controversy  over  it  which  is  never  likely  to  be  settled.  After  graduating 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  studied  law,  bnt  was  soon  diverted  to  lit- 
eratnre  and  politics.  In- 1766,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  and 
at  ODCe  took  his  place  as  the  greatest  Whig  orator  of  England, — a  place 
he  retained  without  a  rival  until  his  death,  July  9th,  1797.  His  essay  '  On 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful "  is,  next  to  his  speeches,  bis  greatest  work)  but 
his  speeches  are  incomparable. 


RELATION  OF  ELOQUENCE  TO  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


N" 


L  objects  affect  ns  by  the  laws  of  that  coonectlon  which  Provideiice  has 
established  between  certain  motions  and  coafignrations  of  bodies,  and  cer- 
tain consequent  feelings  in  our  mind.  Painting  affects  In  the  same  manner, 
but  with  the  superadded  pleasure  of  imitation.  Architecture  affects  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  law  <d  reason  ;  from  which  latter  result  the  rales  of  proportion, 
which  make  a  work  to  be  praised  or  censured,  in  the  whole  or  in  some  port,  when  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed  is,  or  is  not,  properly  answered.  But  as  to  words: 
they  seem  to  me  to  affect  us  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  natural  objects,  or  by  painting  or  architecture;  yet  words  have  aa  con- 
siderable a  share  in  eiciUng  ideas  of  beauty  and  of  the  sublime  as  many  d  those, 
and  sometimes  a  much  greater  than  any  of  them  ;  therefore  an  inquiry  into  the 
manner  by  which  they  excite  such  emotions  is  far  from  being  unnecessary  In  a  dis- 
course of  this  kind. 

Section  t,  pMt  V.    "On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful* 


THE  POWER  OF  ELOQUENCE 

TRB  common  notion  of  the  power  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  that  of 
words  in  ordinary  conversation,  is,  that  they  affect  the  mind  by  raising  in  it 
ideas  of  those  things  for  which  custom  has  appointed  them  to  stand.  To 
examine  the  truth  of  this  notion,  it  may  be  requisite  to  observe  that  words  may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts.  The  first  are  such  as  represent  many  simple  ideas  united 
by  nattue  to  form  some  one  determinate  composition,  as  man,  horse,  tree,  castle, 
etc  These  I  call  aggregate  words.  The  second  are  they  that  stand  for  one  sim- 
ple idea  of  such  c<Mnpositloiis,  and  uo  more:  as  red,  bine,  round,  square,  and  the 
like.  These  I  call  simple  abstract  words.  The  third  are  those  which  are  formed 
by  a  union, — an  arbitrary  union, — of  both  the  others,  and  of  the  various  relations  be- 
tween them  In  greater  or  lesa  degrees  of  complexity:  as  virtue,  honor,  persuasion, 
magistrate,  and  the  like.  These  I  call  compound  abstract  words.  Words,  I  am 
sensible, are  capable  of  being  classed  into  more  curious  distinctions;  but  these  seem 
to  be  nattu^,  and  enough  for  our  purpose;  and  they  are  diiqioaed  in  that  order  in 
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which  they  ftre  commonly  taoj^bt,  and  in  which  the  mind  gets  the  ideas  they  are 
substitnted  for.  I  shall  begin  with  the  third  sort  of  words:  compoond  abstracts, 
snch  as  virtue,  honor,  persuasion,  docility.  Of  these  I  am  oonvinced  that  whatever 
powvr  they  may  tiave  on  the  passions,  they  do  not  derive  it  frcMn  any  representa- 
tion raised  in  the  mind  of  the  things  for  which  they  stand.  As  compositions,  they 
are  not  real  essences,  and  hardly  cause,  I  think,  any  real  ideas.  Nobody,  I  believe, 
immediately  on  hearing  tbp  sounds,  virtue,  liberty,  or  honor,  conceives  any  precise 
notions  of  the  particular  modes  of  action  and  thinking,  together  with  the  mixed  and 
simple  ideas,  and  the  several  relations  of  them  for  which  these  words  are  substi- 
tuted; neither  has  he  any  general  idea  compounded  of  them;  for  if  he  had,  then 
some  of  those  particular  ones,  though  Indistinct  pertiaps,  and  confused,  might  come 
soon  to  be  perceived.  But  this,  I  take  it,  is  hardly  ever  the  case.  For  put  your- 
self upon  analysing  one  of  these  words,  and  yon  must  reduce  It  from  one  set  of 
general  words  to  another,  and  then  Into  the  simple  abstracts  and  aggregates,  in  a 
much  longer  aeries  than  may  be  at  first  Imagined,  before  any  real  idea  emerges  to 
light;  before  you  come  to  discover  anything  like  the  first  principles  of  such  com- 
positions ;  and  when  yon  have  made  such  a  discovery  of  the  original  ideas,  the 
effect  of  the  composition  Is  utterly  lost  A  train  of  thinking  of  this  sort  is  much 
too  long  to  be  pursued  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  conversation;  nor  is  It  at  all  neces- 
sary that  it  should.  Such  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  sounds ;  but  they  are 
sounds  which,  being  used  on  particular  occasions,  wherein  we  receive  some  good,  or 
snffer  some  evil,  or  see  others  affected  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  applied 
to  other  interesting  things  or  events;  and  being  applied  in  snch  a  variety  of  cases 
that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they  belong,  they  produce  iu  the 
mind,  whenever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned,  effects  similar  to  those  of  their  oc- 
casions. The  sounds  being  often  used  without  reference  to  any  particular  occadon, 
snd  carrying  still  their  first  impressions  they  at  last  utterly  lose  their  connection 
vrith  the  particnlar  occasions  that  give  rise  to  them;  yet  the  sound,  without  any 
annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  as  before. 

Section  2,  Put  V, 


M' 


WORDS  AND  IDEAS 

I  K.  Locks  has  somewhere  observed,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  that  most  gen- 
eral words, — those  belonging  to  virtne  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  especially,— 
i  taught  before  the  particular  modes  of  action  to  which  they  belong  are 
presented  to  the  mind ;  and  with  them  the  love  of  the  one  and  the  abhorrence  of 
the  other;  for  the  minds  of  children  are  so  ductile  that  a  nurse,  or  any  person 
about  a  child,  by  seeming  pleased  or  displeased  with  anything,  or  even  any  word, 
may  give  the  disposition  of  the  child  a  similar  turn.  When,  afterwards,  the  sev- 
eral occurrences  in  life  come  to  be  applied  to  these  words,  and  that  which  is 
pleasant  often  appears  under  the  name  of  evil;  and  what  is  disagreeable  to  nature 
is  called  good  and  virtuous,  a  strange  confusion  of  Ideas  and  affections  arises  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  an  appearance  of  no  small  contradiction  between  their 
notions  and  their  actions.  There  are  many  who  love  virtue  and  who  detest  vice, 
and  this  not  from  hypocrisy  or  affectation,  who,  notwithstanding,  very  frequently 
act  m  and  wickedly  in  particulars  without  the  least  remorse,  tiecanse  these  par- 
ticular occasions  never  came  into  view  when  the  passions  on  the  side  of  virtne 
were  so  warmly  affected  by  certain  words  heated  originally  by  the  breath  of 
others;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  hard   to    repeat    certain  seta   of    words,    though 
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owned  by  tbemselves  inoper&tive,  witbout  being    in   some   degree   atFected,  eip*^ 
ciaUy  if  a  warm  and  affecting  tone  of  voice  accompanies  them,  as  suppose, — 

'Wiie,  vaiiuit,  eenerom,  pxxlt  ^iid  gmL" 

These  words,  by  having  no  application,  ought  to  be  inoperative;  bat  when 
words  commonly  sacred  to  great  occasions  are  used,  we  are  affected  by  them 
even  without  the  occasions.  When  words  which  have  been  generally  so  applied  are 
pnt  together  without  any  rational  view,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  do  not 
rightly  ^;ree  with  each  other,  the  style  is  called  bombast  And  it  requires  in 
several  cases  mach  good  sense  and  experience  to  be  guarded  against  the  force 
of  such  language;  for  when  propriety  1b  neglected,  a  greater  number  of  these  af- 
fecting wcada  may  be  taken  into  the  service,  and  a  greater  variety  may  be  in- 
dulged in  comtrining  them. 

Section  3,  Put  IV. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  WORDS 

IF  WOBD3  have  all  their  possible  extent  of  power,  three  effects  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer.  The  first  Is,  the  sotmd;  the  second,  the  picture,  or  represen- 
tation of  the  thing  signified  by  the  sound;  the  third  ja  the  affection  of  the 
soul  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Compounded  abstract  words, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  (honor,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  like),  produce 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  effects,  but  not  the  second.  Simple  abstracts  are 
used  to  signify  some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting  to  others  which  may 
chance  to  attend  it,  as  bine,  green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like ;  these  are  capable  of 
affecting  all  three  of  the  purposes  of  words,  as  the  aggregate  words,  man,  castle, 
horse,  etc,  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  Bnt  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  gen- 
eral effect,  even  of  these  words,  does  not  arise  from  their  forming  pictnres  of 
the  several  things  they  would  represent  in  the  im^;ination,  because,  on  a  very 
diligent  examination  of  my  own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  consider  theirs,  I ' 
do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  such  picture  is  formed,  and,  when  it 
is.  there  is  meet  commonly  a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  a^regate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the  compound-abstracts,  not 
by  presenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  use  the  same  effect  on 
being  mentioned  that  their  original  has  when  it  is  seen.  Suppose  we  were  to 
read  a  passage  to  this  effect:  "The  river  Danube  rises  in  a  m<^st  and  moun- 
tainous soil  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where,  winding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  several 
principalities,  until,  tnraing  into  Austria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it 
passes  Into  Hongary;  there  with  a  vast  fiood,  augmented  by  the  Saave  and  the 
Drave,  It  quits  Christendom,  and,  rolling  throngh  the  barbarous  countries  which 
border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  1^  many  mouths  in  the  Black  Sea."  In  this  de- 
scription many  things  are  mentioned,  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the  sea,  etc.  Bnt 
let  anybody  examine  himself  and  see  whether  he  has  had  impressed  on  his  imagin- 
ation any  pictures  of  a  river,  mountain,  watery  soil,  Germany,  etc  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  words  in  conversation,  to 
have  ideas,  both  of  the  sound  of  the  word  and  <d  the  thing  represented;  be- 
sides, some  words,  expressing  real  essences,  are  so  mixed  with  others  of  a  gen- 
eral and  nominal  import  that  it  is  impracticable  to  jump  from  sense  to  tbonght, 
from  particulars  to  generals,  from  things  to  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  life;  nor  is  It  necessary  that  we  should. 

Section  4,  Part  V. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  IMAGINATION 

I  FIND  It  very  baid  to  persuade  several  that  their  pas^ons  are  affected  by  words 
from  whence  they  have  no  ideas;  and  yet  harder  to  convince  them  that  in 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  conversation  we  are  sufficiently  understood  without  raising 
any  images  of  the  things  concerning  which  we  speak.  It  seems  to  be  an  odd  sub- 
ject of  dispute  with  any  man,  whether  be  has  ideas  in  bis  mind  or  not  Of  this, 
at  first  view,  every  man,  in  fais  own  forum,  ought  to  judge  without  appeal  But, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  often  at  a  loes  to  Icnow  what  ideas  we  have  of 
tilings,  or  whether  we  have  any  ideas  at  all  upon  some  subjects.  It  even  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  attention  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  on  this  head.  Since  I 
wrote  these  papers,  I  found  two  very  striking  instances  of  the  possibility  there  is 
that  a  man  may  liear  words  without  lutving  any  idea  of  the  things  which  ttiey 
represent,  and  yet  afterwards  be  capable  of  returning  them  to  others,  combined  In 
a  new  way,  and  with  great  propriety,  energy,  and  instruction.  The  first  instance 
is  tliat  of  Mr.  BlackloCk,  a  poet  blind  from  Iiis  birth.  Few  men  blessed  with 
the  most  perfect  sight  can  describe  visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and  justness 
than  this  blind  man,— which  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  his  having  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  things  he  describes  than  Is  common  to  other  persons. 
Hr.  Spence,  in  an  elegant  preface  which  he  lias  written  to  the  works  of  this 
poet,  reasons  very  ingeniously,  and,  1  imi^ine,  for  the  most  part,  very  rightly, 
upon  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon;  but  I  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  him  that  some  improprieties  in  language  and  thought,  which  occur  in  these 
poems,  have  arisen  from  the  blind  poet's  imperfect  conception  (rf  visual  objects, 
since  such  Improprieties,  and  much  greater,  may  be  found  In  writers  even  of  a 
higher  class  than  Mr.  Blacldock,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  poeseesed  the  faculty 
of  seeing  in  its  full  perfection.  Here  is  a  poet  doubtless  as  mucb*affected  by  his 
own  descrlptiona  as  any  that  reads  them  can  be;  and  yet  he  Is  affected  with 
this  strong  enthusiasm  by  things  of  which  he  neither  has  nor  can  possibly  have 
any  idea  further  than  that  of  a  bare  sound;  and  why  may  not  those  who  read 
his  works  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any 
real  Ideas  of  the  things  described  7  The  second  instance  is  of  Mr.  Saunderson, 
professor  of  mathematics  la  the  Univerdty  of  Cambridge.  This  learned  man 
had  acquired  great  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy.  In  astronomy,  and  whatever 
Edeoces  depend  upon  mathematical  skill.  What  was  the  most  extraordinary  and 
the  most  to  my  purpose,  he  gave  excellent  lectures  upon  light  and  colors;  and 
this  man  taught  others  the  theory  of  these  ideas  which  they  had,  and  which  he 
himself  undoubtedly  had  not.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  words,  red,  blue,  green, 
answered  to  him  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  colors  themselves;  for  the  ideas  of 
greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  tefrangibllity  being  applied  to  these  words,  and  the 
blind  man  being  instructed  in  what  other  respects  they  were  found  to  agree,  or 
to  disagree,  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  reason  upon  the  words  as  if  be  had  been 
fully  master  of  the  ideas.  Indeed,  it  most  be  owned  he  could  make  no  new  discov- 
eries In  the  way  of  experiment  He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do  every  day 
in  common  dlscoorse.  When  I  wrote  this  last  sentence,  and  used  the  words  "  every 
day*  and  <■  common  discourse,"  I  hod  no  images  in  my  mind  of  any  succession  of 
time,  nor  of  men  in  conference  with  each  other;  nor  do  I  Imagine  that  the  reader 
will  have  any  such  ideas  on  reading  It  Neither  when  I  spoke  of  red.  or  blue,  and 
green,  as  well  as  of  refrangibility,  had  I  these  several  colc»^  or  the  rays  of  light  pass- 
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ing  into  &  different  medtnm,  and  there  diverted  from  their  courae,  painted  before 
me  In  the  w&y  of  images.  I  know  very  well  that  the  mind  possesses  a  £acalty  of 
raising  such  images  at  pleasure;  but  then  an  act  of  tlie  will  is  necessary  to  thb; 
and  in  ordinary  conversation  or  reading,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all  is 
excited  in  the  mind.  If  I  say,  "I  shall  go  to  Italy  next  summer, °  I  am  well  un- 
derstood. Yet  I  believe  nobodjr  has  by  this  painted  in  bis  imagination  the  exact 
figure  of  the  speaker  pas^g  by  land  or  by  water,  or  both;  sometimes  on  horae- 
back,  sometimes  in  a  carriage,  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  joumey.  Still  less 
has  be  any  idea  of  Italy,  the  country  to  which  I  propoee  to  go ;  or  <rf  the  green- 
nesfl  of  the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  the  warmth  of  the  air.  with  the 
change  to  this  from  a  different  season,  which  are  the  ideas  for  which  the  word 
summer  Is  substituted;  but  least  of  all  has  beany  image  from  the  word  *'next';  for 
this  word  stands  for  the  idea  of  many  summers,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  but 
one;  and  sorely  the  man  who  says  nest  summer  has  no  images  of  such  a  succes- 
sion and  snch  an  exclusion.  In  short,  it  is  not  only  of  these  ideas  which  aie 
commonly  called  abstract,  and  <rf  which  no  Image  at  all  can  be  formed,  but  even 
of  particular,  real  beings  that  we  converse  without  having  any  idea  of  them 
excited  in  the  imagination,  as  will  certainly  appear  on  a  diligent  examination  of 
car  minds.  Indeed,  so  little  does  poetry  depend  for  its  effect  on  the  power  of 
raising  sensible  images  that  I  am  convinced  it  would  lose  a  very  c<Kisiderable  part 
of  its  energy  if  this  were  the  necessary  result  of  all  description.  Because  that 
union  of  affecting  words,  which  is  the  most  powerful  (rf  all  poetical  instruments, 
would  fiequently  loee  its  force,  along  with  its  propriety  and  consistency,  if  the 
sensible  images  were  always  excited.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
c^neid'  a  more  grand  and  labored  passage  than  the  description  of  Vulcan's  cav- 
ern in  Etna,  and  the  works  that  are  there  carried  on.  Virgil  dwells  particularty 
on  the  formation  of  the  thunder,  which  he  describes  unfinished  under  the  ham- 
mers of  the  Cyclops.  But  what  are  the  principles  of  this  extraordinary  tximpo- 
sition  ? — 

"  7V«  imirit  tarH  radioi,  tra  nuiis  aytivur 
Addtderanl;  ruHH  tres  ifi',  ^  oheis  aui/ri: 
J-idgora  nunc  terrifiees,  laaifumfue,  metmnfut 
Misctiant  optri,  fiammitque  stguadtta  iras.' 

This  seems  to  me  admirably  sublime;  yet  if  we  attend  coolly  to  the  kind  of 
sensible  Images  which  a  combination  of  ideas  of  this  sort  must  form,  the  chi- 
meras of  madmen  cannot  appear  more  wild  and  absurd  than  such  a  picture: 
**  Three  rays  of  twisted  showers,  three  of  watery  elands,  three  of  fire,  and  three 
of  the  winged  south  wind;  then  mixed  they  in  the  work  terrific  lightnings,  and 
sound,  and  fear,  and  anger,  with  pursuing  fiames."  This  strange  composition  la 
formed  into  a  gross  body;  it  Is  hammered  by  the  Cyclope.  it  is  in  part  pol- 
ished, and  partly  continues  rough.  The  truth  Is,  if  poetry  gives  us  a  noble 
assemblage  of  words  corresponding  to  many  noble  ideas  which  are  connected  by 
drcnmstances  of  time  or  place,  or  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect, 
or  associated  In  any  natural  way,  they  may  be  molded  together  in  any  form  and 
perfectly  answer  their  end.  The  picturesque  connection  is  not  demanded,  because 
no  real  picture  la  formed;  nor  is  the  effect  <rf  the  description  at  all  the  less 
upon  this  accounL  What  is  said  of  Helen  by  Priam  and  the  old  men  of  his 
council  is  generally  thougjit  to  give  us  the  highest  possible  idea  of  that  &tal 
beauty: — 
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*M  vi/itais,  Tpuu  mi  liKv^iuSas  'AjoioCj, 
T09  (T  afi^l  ymanH  n-oXvv  XP^""  ^^Y"'  irdojnui' 
AivuJ'  iT  (i0avcir7>i  8^s  (t{  utra  joucn'.*' 

1  They  cried,  <  No  wonder  such  celestial  chonns 
For  nine  lone  yeais  have  set  the  wotld  in  arms; 
What  winnine  graces  1  what  majestic  mien  I 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.'  ° 

Here  to  not  one  word  said  of  the  particulars  of  her  beauty ;  nothjtig  whicb  cbq 
in  tbe  least  help  us  to  any  precise  idea  of  her  person;  but  yet  we  are  much  more 
touched  by  this  manner  of  mentioniog  her  than  by  those  long  and  labored  descrip- 
tions of  Helen,  whether  handed  down  by  tradition  or  formed  by  fancy,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  some  authors.  I  am  sure  it  affects  me  much  more  than  the 
minute  description  which  Spenser  has  given  of  Belphebe;  though  I  own  that  there 
are  parts  in  that  description,  as  there  are  in  all  the  descriptions  of  that  excellent 
writer,  extremely  fine  and  poeticaL  The  terrible  picture  which  Lucretius  has  drawn 
of  religion,  in  order  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  his  philoaophlcal  faero  in  oppos- 
ing her,  is  thought  to  be  designed  with  great  boldness  and  spirit:  — 

«  Httmaaa  anti  eculoi  fadt  aim  vita  jiuertl. 
In  lerritt  oftrtita  gravi  sub  rtHgiant, 
Qua  eapHl  i  cadi  regioiiSmi  ottemieiat 
Hurr^Ui  super  aspatu  mertaiiita  initans,' 
Primus  Craiut  hatne  mtrtaUs  (oUtrt  cttUra 
Est  aeuloi  ausus.'* 

What  idea  do  you  derive  from  so  excellent  a  picture  ?  None  at  all,  most  cer- 
tainly: neither  has  the  poet  said  a  single  word  -which  might  in  the  least  serve  to 
mark  a  single  limb  or  feature  of  tbe  phantom,  which  he  intended  to  represent  in 
all  the  hofTOTS  imi^ination  can  conceive.  In  reality,  poetry  and  rhetoric  do  not 
succeed  in  exact  description  so  well  as  painting  does;  their  business  is  to  affect 
rather  by  sympathy  than  imitation ;  to  display  rather  the  effect  of  things  on  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  or  of  others,  than  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  tbe  things 
themselves.  This  is  their  moat  extensive  province,  and  that  in  which  they  succeed 
the  best 

Section  S  f"^  V. 


ART  IN  WORDS 

HEKCK  we  may  observe  that  poetry,  taken  In  its  most  general  sense,  cannot  with 
strict  propriety  be  called  an  art  of  imitation.  It  to.  Indeed,  an  imitation  so 
&r  as  it  describes  tbe  manners  and  passions  of  men  which  their  words  can 
express;  where  aaam  motus  effert  inttrprete  lingua.  There  it  to  strictly  imita- 
tion, and  all  merely  dramatic  poetry  Is  of  this  sort  Bat  descriptive  poetry  operates 
chiely  by  substitution;  by  the  means  of  sounds,  which  bycnstom  have  the  eftect 
of  realities.  Nothing  is  an  imitation  further  than  as  It  resembles  some  other  thing, 
and  words  tmdonbtedly  have  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  ideas  for  which  they 
stand. 

Section  6,  Part  V. 
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HOW  WORDS  INFLUENCE  THE  PASSIONS 

Tow,  as  words  aS«ct,  sot  by  any  origjnal  power,  but  by  representadon,  It 
t  be  suppooed  that  their  inflttence  over  the  passions  should  be  but 
light;  yet  It  Is  quite  otherwise;  for  we  Sad  by  experience  that  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  as  capable,  nay,  indeed,  much  more  capable,  of  making  deep  and  lively 
impressions  than  any  other  arts,  and  even  than  nature  Itself  in  veiy  many  cases. 
And  this  arises  chiefly  from  these  three  causes:  Firat.  that  we  take  an  extraordinary 
part  in  the  passions  of  others,  aitd  that  we  ore  easily  affected  and  brought  into  sym- 
pathy by  any  tokens  which  are  shown  of  them ;  and  there  are  no  tokens  which  can 
express  all  the  circumstances  of  most  passicas  so  fully  as  words;  so  that  if  a  person 
speaks  tqxin  any  subject  he  cannot  only  convey  the  subject  to  yon,  but  likewise  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  himself  affected  by  it  Certain  it  is  that  the  inflnence  of 
most  things  on  our  passions  Is  not  so  much  from  the  things  themselves  as  frmn  onr 
opinions  concerning  them;  and  these,  again,  depend  very  much  on  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  conveyable  for  the  most  part  by  words  only.  Secondly,  there  are  many 
things  of  a  very  affecting  nature  which  can  seldom  occur  in  the  reality,  but  the 
words  that  represent  them  often  do;  and  thus  they  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  deep  impression  and  taking  root  in  the  mind,  whilst  the  idea  of  the  reality  was 
transient;  and  to  some,  perhaps,  never  really  occurred  in  any  shape,  to  whom  it  is 
notwithstanding  very  affecting,  as  war,  death,  famine,  etc.  Besides,  many  ideas 
have  never  been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of  any  men  but  by  words,  as  God^ 
angels,  devils,  heaven,  and  hell,  all  of  which  have,  however,  a  great  influence  over 
the  passions.  Thirdly,  by  words  we  have  It  in  our  power  to  make  such  combina- 
tions as  we  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.  By  this  power  of  combining,  we  are 
able,  by  the  addition  of  well-chosen  circumstances,  to  give  a  new  life  and  force 
to  the  simple  object  In  painting,  we  may  represent  any  fine  figure  we  please; 
bnt  we  never  can  give  it  those  eulivening  touches  which  it  may  receive  from 
words.  To  represent  an  angel  in  a  picture,  you  con  only  draw  a  beaatlful 
young  man  winged;  but  what  painting  can  furnish  out  anything  so  grand  as  the 
addition  of  one  word,  «the  angel  of  the  Lord*?  It  is  true,  I  have  here  no  clear 
idea;  but  these  words  affect  the  mind  more  than  the  sensible  image  did;  which 
is  all  I  contend  for.  A  picture  of  Priam  dragged  to  the  altar's  foot,  and  there 
murdered,  if  it  were  well  executed,  would  undoubtedly  be  very  moving;  but 
there  are  very  aggravating  circumstances,  which  it  conld  never  represent:  — 

"Saneuine  fiedaHUm  qttos  ipsi  saeraverat  igntsy 
nFoulinc  with  blood  the  fires  which  lately  his  prayers  had  halloired.i> 
As   a  fmther  instance,  let   us  consider   those  lines  of    Milton  where   he   de- 
scribes the  travels  of  the  fallen  angels  through  their  dismal  habitation: 

«  — O'er  many  a  dark  and  dreaiy  vale 
They  passed,  and  many  a  region  dolorous; 
O'er  many  a  frozea,  many  a  fiery  Alp; 
Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 
A  onivene  of  death." 
Here  b  displayed  the  force  of  union  in 

«  Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades," 
which  yet  would  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their  effect  if  they  were  not  the 
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This  Idea  or  this  aSecUoii  cans«d  by  a  word,  which  notbing  bat  a  wori 
conld  annex  to  the  othera,  cajaes  a  very  great  degree  of  the  sublime;  and  this 
saUine  is  raised  yet  higher  by  what  follows,  a  "nniveree  of  Death."  Here 
are  again  two  ideas  not  presentable  but  by  language,  and  a  union  of  them  great 
and  amadog  beyond  conception ;  if  they  may  properly  be  called  ideas  which  pre- 
sent no  distinct  image  to  the  mind,  bnt  still  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
words  can  move  the  passions  which  belong  to  real  objects  without  representing 
these  objects  dearly.  This  is  difficult  to  us,  because  we  do  not  sufficiently  difr 
tingnlsb,  in  our  observations  upon  language,  between  a  clear  expression  and  a 
sbong  expression.  These  are  frequently  confounded  with  each  other,  thongh  they 
are  in  reality  extremely  differenl.  The  former  regards  the  undeistandlug;  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  passions.  The  one  describes  a  thing  as  it  Is;  the  latter  de- 
scribes it  aa  it  is  felt  Now,  as  there  Is  a  moving  tone  of  voice,  an  impas- 
sioned countenance,  an  agitated  gesture,  which  affect  Independently  of  the  things 
abont  which  they  are  exerted,  so  there  are  words,  and  certain  dispositions  of 
words,  which  being  peculiarly  devoted  to  passionate  subjects,  and  always  used 
by  those  who  are  and^  the  infinence  <rf  any  passion,  touch  and  move  as  more 
than  those  which  far  more  clearly  and  distinctly  express  the  subject-matter.  We 
yield  to  sympathy  what  we  refuse  to  description.  The  truth  is,  all  verbal  de- 
scription, merely  as  naked  description,  though  never  so  exact,  conveys  so  pocn"  and 
insufficient  an  idea  of  the  thing  described,  that  It  conld  scarcely  have  the  small- 
est effect.  If  the  speaker  did  not  call  in  to  his  aid  those  modes  of  speech  that 
mark  a  strong  and  lively  feeling  in  himself.  Then,  by  the  contagion  of  our  pas- 
sions, we  catch  a  fire  already  kindled  in  another,  which  probably  might  never 
have  been  struck  out  by  the  object  described.  Words,  by  strongly  conveying  the 
passions,  by  those  means  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  fully  compensate  for 
their  weakness  in  other  respects.  It  may  be  observed  that  very  polished  lan- 
guages, and  sach  as  are  praised  for  their  supeiicr  clearness  and  per^cuity,  an 
generally  deficient  in  strength.  The  French  langnage  has  that  perfection  and  that 
defect,  whereas  the  Oriental  toognes,  and  in  general  the  languages  of  most  un- 
polished peoples,  have  a  great  force  and  energy  of  expression;  and  this  Is  bnt  lut- 
nral.  Uncultivated  people  are  but  ordinary  observers  of  things,  and  not  critical 
in  distinguishing  them ;  but,  for  that  reason,  they  admire  more,  and  are  mora  af- 
fected  with  what  they  see,  and,  therefore,  express  themselves  in  a  warmer  and  mora 
passionate  manner.  If  the  affection  be  well  conveyed.  It  will  work  its  effect 
without  any  clear  idea,  often  without  any  idea  at  all,  of  the  thing  which  has 
originally  given  rise  to  it. 

It  might  be  expected  from  the  fertility  of  the  snbject  that  I  should  consider 
poetry,  as  it  regards  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  more  at  large;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  light  It  has  been  often  and  well  handled  already.  It  was  not 
my  design  to  enter  into  the  criticism  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  In  any  art,  but 
to  attempt  to  lay  down  such  principles  as  may  tend  to  ascertain,  to  distinguish, 
and  to  form  a  sort  of  standard  for  them;  which  purposes  t  thought  might  be  best 
effected  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  properties  of  such  things  in  nature  as  raise  love 
and  astonishment  in  us,  and  by  blowing  in  what  manner  they  operated  to  pro- 
dace  these  passions.  Words  wera  only  so  far  to  be  considered  as  to  show  upon 
what  principle  they  were  capable  of  being  the  representatives  of  these  natural 
things,  and  by  what  powers  they  wera  aWe  to  affect  us  often  as  strongly  as  the 
things  they  represent,  and  sometimes  much  more  strongly. 

Complete.    Part  V.  of  the  essay  « On  the  Snblime  aod  Beautiful." 
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1735.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  from  1760  to  bis 
deatb,  Atig:tist  i8tb,  1803,  he  was  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Marlscbal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  poet  of  very  considerable  natural 
ability,  and  his  perception  of  the  laws  of  melody  nnderlying  expressions 
in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  led  him  to  write  an  essay  on  expression 
which  is  of  valne  to  students  of  oratory.  The  extract  here  made  is  from 
his  essay  "On  Poetry  and  Masic"  (1778). 


ON  EXPRESSION 

GOOD  langoage  Is  determinate  and  absolute.  We  know  it  wherever  we  meet 
with  It;  we  may  leam  to  speak  and  write  it  from  books  ak>ne.  Wbether 
pronounced  by  a  clown  or  a  hero,  a  wise  man,  or  an  idiot,  language  is  still 
good,  if  it  be  according  to  rule.  But  natural  language  is  something  not  absolute, 
but  relative,  and  can  be  estimated  by  those  only  who  have  studied  men  as  well  as 
books,  and  who  attend  to  the  real  or  supposed  character  of  the  speaker  as  well  as 
to  tbe  import  of  what  Is  spoken. 

There  are  several  particulars  relating  to  the  speaker  which  we  must  attend  to, 
before  we  can  judge  whether  his  expression  be  natural.  It  is  obvious  that  his 
temper  must  be  taken  into  tbe  account  f'rom  the  fiery  and  passionate  we  expect 
one  sort  ot  language,  from  the  calm  and  moderate,  another.  That  impetuosity  which 
is  natural  in  Achilles  would  In  Sarpedon  or  Ulysses  be  quite  the  contrary,  as  the 
mellifluent  copiousness  of  Nestor  would  ill  become  the  blunt  rasticity  of  Ajax. 
Those  diversities  of  temper  which  make  men  think  differently  on  the  same  occa- 
sion will  also  make  them  speak  the  same  thoughts  in  a  different  manner.  And  as 
the  temper  of  the  same  man  is  not  always  uniform,  hut  Is  variously  affected  by 
youth  and  old  age,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  temporary  passions,  so  neither  will 
that  style  which  is  most  natural  to  him  be  always  uniform,  but  may  be  energetic  or 
languid,  abrupt  or  equable,  figurative  or  plaia,  according  to  tbe  passions  or  senti- 
ments that  may  happen  to  predominate  In  his  mind.  And  hence,  to  judge  whether 
his  language  be  natural,  we  must  attend  not  only  to  the  habitual  temper  but  also 
to  the  present  passions,  and  even  to  the  age  of  the  speaker.  Nor  should  we  over- 
look his  intellectual  peculiarities.  If  his  thonghts  be  confused  or  indistinct,  his  style 
must  be  unmethodical  and  obscure;  if  the  former  be  much  diversified,  the  latter 
will  be  equally  copious.  The  external  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  his  rank  and 
fortune,  his  education  and  company,  particularly  the  two  last,  have  no  little  Infln- 
ence  in  characterising  his  style.  A  clown  and  a  man  of  learning,  a  pedantic  and 
a  polite  scholar,  a  husbandman  and  a  soldier,  a  mechanic  and  a  seaman,  reciting 
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the  same  narrative,  will  each  of  them  adopt  a.  pecnllar  mode  of  expr«M]oii,  suitable 
to  the  ideas  that  occupy  his  mind  and  to  the  language  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
speak  and  bear;  and  if  a  poet  who  had  occasion  to  Introduce  these  characters  In  a 
comedj  were  to  give  the  same  uniform  color  of  language  to  them  all,  the  st^le  of 
that  c<»nedy,  however  elegant,  would  be  unnstaraL  Onr  language  la  also  affected  by 
the  very  thoughts  we  utter.  When  these  are  lofty  or  groveling,  there  is  a  corre- 
spondent elevation  or  meamiess  in  the  language.  The  style  of  a  great  man  is 
generally  simple,  but  seldom  falls  to  partalce  of  the  dignity  and  energy  of  his  sen- 
timents. In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  corruption  of  literature  was  a  consequence  of 
the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  old  writers  disappeared 
as  the  nation  became  effeminate  and  servile.  Horace  and  Longinus  scruple  not  to 
ascribe  the  decline  of  eloquence  in  their  days  to  a  littleness  of  mind,  the  effect  of 
avarice  and  lumiry.  The  words  of  Longinus  are  remarkable:  «The  tnily  eloquent,^ 
says  he,  'must  possess  an  exalted  and  noble  mind,  for  It  is  not  possible  for  those 
vrtio  have  all  their  lives  been  employed  In  servile  pursuits  to  produce  anything  wor- 
thy of  immortal  renown  or  general  admiration.**  In  tikct,  our  w<wds  not  only  are 
the  signs  but  may  be  considered  as  the  pictures  of  our  thoughts.  The  same  glow 
or  faintness  of  coloring,  the  same  consistency  or  incoherence,  the  same  proportions 
of  great  and  littie,  the  same  degrees  of  elevation,  the  same  light  and  shade  that 
distinguish  the  one  will  be  found  to  characterise  the  other;  and  from  such  a  char- 
acter as  Achilles  or  Othello  we  as  naturally  expect  a  bold,  nervous,  and  animated, 
phraseology  as  a  manly  voice  and  commanding  gesture    .    .    . 

May  we  not  Infer  from  what  has  been  said,  that  "Language is,  then,  accord- 
ing to  nature,  when  It  is  suitable  to  the  supposed  condition  of  the  speaker*? — 
meaning  by  the  word  1  condition'*  not  only  the  outward  circomstances  of  fortune, 
rank,  employment,  sex,  age,  and  nation,  but  also  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
understanding  and  passions,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  thoughts  that 
may  happen  to  occupy  the  mind.  Horace  seems  to  have  had  this  in  view,  when 
be  said,  that  "  if  what  is  spoken  on  the  stage  shall  be  unsuitable  to  the  fortnnea 
of  the  speaker,  both  the  learned  and  unlearned  part  of  the  audience  will  be  sen- 
sible of  the  impropriety.  For  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  poet  to  con- 
ader.  whether  the  person  speaking  be  a  slave  or  a  hero;  a  man  of  mature  age,  or 
warm  with  the  passions  of  youth ;  a  lady  of  rank,  or  a  busUing  nurae ;  a  luxurious 
Assyrian,  or  a  cruel  native  of  Colchb;  a  mercantile  traveler,  or  a  stationary  hus- 
bandman; an  acute  Argive,  or  a  dull  Boeotian.* 

But  Horace's  remark,  it  may  be  said,  refers  more  immediately  to  the  style  of 
the  drama;  whereas  we  would  extend  it  to  poetry,  and  even  to  composition  in 
general  And  it  may  be  thought,  that  in  those  writings  wherein  the  imitation  of 
human  life  Is  less  perfect,  as  in  the  epic  poem,  or  wherein  the  style  b  uniformly 
elevated  and  pure,  as  Is  history  and  tragedy,  (his  rule  of  language  la  not  attended 
to.  In  what  respect,  for  example,  can  the  style  of  Livy  or  Homer  be  said  to 
be  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  speaker  ?  Have  we  not.  In  each  author,  a  great 
variety  of  speeches,  ascribed  to  men  of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  characters, 
who  are  all,  notwithstanding,  made  to  utter  a  language  that  is  not  only  gram- 
matical, but  elegant  and  harmonious?  Vet  no  reader  Is  offended;  and  no  critic 
ever  said  that  the  style  of  Homer  and  Livy  is  unnatural. 

The  objection  is  plausible.  But  a  right  examination  of  it  wiS  be  found  not 
to  weaken,  but  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  present  doctrine.  I  say,  then,  that 
language  is  natural,  when  it  is  suited  to  the  supposed  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  speaker.  Now,  in  history,  the  speaker  is  no  other  than  the  historian  him- 
self, who  claims  the  privilege  of  telling  his  tale  In  his  own  way,  and  of  express- 
ing the  thoughts  of  other  men,  where  he  has  occasion  to  record  them.  In  his  own 
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language.  All  this  we  must  allow  to  be  oatural,  if  we  snppOM  him  to  be  serious. 
For  every  man  who  speaks  without  affectation,  has  a  style  and  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  A  person  of  teaming  and  eloquence,  recapitulating  on  any  sol- 
emn occasion  the  speech  of  a  clown,  would  not  be  thought  in  earnest  if  he  did 
not  express  himSeU  with  his  wonted  prt^riety.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  he 
would  find  it  impossible,  to  imitate  the  hesitation,  barboxiams,  and  broad  accent 
of  the  poor  man;  and  if  he  were  to  do  so,  he  would  affront  his  audience,  and. 
instead  of  being  thought  a  natural  speaker,  or  capable  of  conducting  important 
business,  would  prove  himself  a  mere  buffoon.  Now,  an  historian  is  a  person  who 
assumes  a  chanLcter  of  great  dignity,  and  addresses  himself  to  a  most  respect- 
able audience.  He  undertakes  to  communicate  information,  not  to  his  equals 
only,  or  inferiors,  but  to  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  upon  earth.  He 
wishes  them  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  listen  with  pleasure;  to  tielieve  his  testi- 
mony, and  treasure  up  his  sayings  as  lessons  of  wisdom  to  direct  them  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  in  the  government  of  kingdoms.  In  so  awful  a  presence,  and 
with  views  so  elevated,  what  style  is  it  natural  for  him  to  assume  ?  A  style  uni- 
fonnly  serious  and  elegant,  clear,  orderly,  and  emphatical,  set  off  with  modest 
ornaments  to  reader  it  pleasing,  yet  plain  and  simple,  and  such  as  becomes  a  man 
whose  chief  ooncem  it  is  to  know  and  deliver  the  truth.  The  moralist  and  the 
preacher  are  in  familiar  circumstances,  and  will  naturally  adopt  a  familiar  s^le; 
only  a  more  sublime  and  more  pathetic  energy,  and  language  still  plainer  than 
that  of  the  historian,  though  not  less  pure,  will  with  reason  be  expected  from 
those  who  pronounce  the  dictates  of  divine  wisdom,  and  profess  to  instnict  the 
meanest  aa  well  as  the  greatest  of  mankind  in  matters  of  everlasting  im- 
portance.   ... 

We  may.  therefore,  repeat,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  "That  language  is  nat- 
ural when  it  is  suited  to  the  speaker's  condition,  character,  and  circumstances.* 
And  as,  for  the  most  part,  the  images  and  sentiments  of  serious  poetry  are  copied 
from  the  images  and  sentiments,  not  of  real,  but  of  improved,  nature  ;  so  the  lan- 
guage of  serious  poetry  must  (as  hinted  already)  be  a  transcript,  not  of  the  real 
language  of  nature,  which  is  often  dissonant  and  rude,  but  of  natural  language  Im- 
proved as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  probability,  and  with  the  supposed  char- 
acter of  the  speaker.  If  this  be  not  the  case.  If  the  language  of  poetry  be  such 
only  as  we  hear  in  conversation,  or  read  in  history,  it  will,  instead  of  delight,  bring 
disappointment;  becanse  It  will  fall  short  of  what  we  expect  from  an  art  which  is 
recommended  rather  by  its  pleasurable  qualities,  than  by  its  intrinsic  utility;  and 
to  which,  in  order  to  render  it  pleasing,  we  grant  higher  privileges  than  to  any 
other  kind  of  literary  compo^tlon,  or  any  other  mode  of  human  language. 

From  his  "Essays."    Dnblia,  1778, 
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WILLIAM  ENFIELD 

(1741-1797) 

SnKBiLLiAM  Ekfield  was  bom  at  Sudbary,  England,  March  39th,  1741, 
kHS  and  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  UniUrian  Church.  He  was 
mTtTIi  celebrated  as  a  polpit  orator  and  teacher,  and  the  University  of 
Edinbnrgb  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  wrote  "Institutes 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Experimental*  (1783),  and  pub- 
lished other  works  which  added  to  his  reputation.  It  is,  however  by 
virtue  of  his  modest  little  *  Speaker,"  published  in  1775,  that  he  survives  his 
century.  It  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  bottght  by  collec- 
tors of  works  on  oratory  and  rhetoric  The  taste  it  shows  is  of  a  high 
order,  and  in  the  essay  on  "Elocution,*  prefixed  to  it,  Enfield  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  the  modem  science  of  voice  culture.  He  died  at  Nor- 
wich, November  3d.  i797- 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ELOCUTION 


MUCH  declamation  has  been  employed  to  convince  Ihe  world  of  a  very  plain 
tmth,  that  to  be  able  to  speak  well  is  an  ornamental  and  useful  accompUah- 
ment  Without  the  labored  panegyrics  of  andent  or  modem  orators, 
the  importance  of  a  good  elocution  la  sufficiently  obvious.  Everyone  will  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  <rf  some  consequence,  that  what  man  has  hourly  occasion  to  do, 
should  be  done  well.  Every  private  company,  and  almost  every  public  assembly, 
afford  opportunities  of  remarking  the  difference  between  a  just  and  graceful,  and  a 
faulty  and  unnatural,  elocution ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  daily  ex- 
perience the  advantages  of  the  former  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  latter.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  not  to  prove  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  be  able  to  read  and 
speak  with  propriety,  but  to  point  out  a  practicable  and  easy  method  by  which 
this  accompliahment  may  be  acquired. 

Follow  nature.  Is  certainly  the  fundamental  law  of  oratory,  without  regard  to 
which  all  other  mles  will  only  produce  affected  declamation,  not  just  elocution. 
And  some  accurate  observers,  judging,  perhaps,  from  a  few  unlucky  specimens  of 
modem  eloquence,  have  concluded  that  this  is  the  only  law  which  ought  to  be 
prescribed  1  that  all  artificial  rules  are  useless;  and  that  good  sense  and  a  cultl* 
vated  taste  are  the  only  requisites  to  fbnn  a  good  public  speaker.  But  it  is  true 
in  the  art  of  speaking,  as  well  as  In  the  art  of  living,  that  general  precepts  are 
(rf  little  use  till  they  are  unfolded  and  applied  to  particular  cases.  To  discover  and 
comet  those  tones  and  habits  of  speaking  which  are  groes  deviations  from  nature, 
15 
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tmd,  as  far  as  they  prevail,  must  destroy  all  propriety  and  grace  of  utterance; 
and  to  acquire  a  habit  of  reading,  or  speaking,  upon  every  occasion.  In  a  manner 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  bind  of  discourse  or  writing  to  be 
delivered,  whether  it  be  narrative,  didactic,  argumentative,  oratorical,  coUoqnial, 
descriptive,  or  pathetic,  must  be  the  result  of  much  attention  and  labcff.  And 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  passing  through  ttat  course  of  exercise 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  much  assistance  may  be  derived 
from  instruction.  What  are  rules  or  lessons  for  acquiring  this  or  any  other  art, 
but  the  observations  of  others,  collected  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  digested  in 
a  natural  order,  for  the  direction  of  the  inexperienced  and  unpracticed  learner? 
And  what  is  there  in  the  art  of  speaking  which  should  render  it  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving aid  from  precepts  ? 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  speaking,  like  all  other 
practical  arts,  may  be  facilitated  by  roles,  I  shall  lay  before  my  readers.  In  a 
plain,  didactic  form,  such  rules  respecting  elocution  as  appear  best  adapted  to 
form  a  correct  and  graceful  speaker. 


Let  Your  Articulation  be  Distinct  and  Deliberate 


A  GOOD  articolatioa  consists  in  giving  a  clear  and  full  utterance  to  the  several 
"  simple  and  complex  sounds.  The  nature  of  the  sounds,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
well  understood;  and  much  pains  should  be  taken  to  discover  and  correct  those 
faults  in  articulation,  which,  though  often  ascribed  to  to  some  defect  in  the  organs 
of  speech,  are  generally  the  consequence  of  inattention  or  bad  example. 

Some  persons  find  it  difSciilt  to  articulate  the  letter  /;  others,  the  simple  soonds 
expressed  by  r,  s,  tk,  sh;  but  the  instance  of  defective  articnlation  which  is  most 
common,  and,  therefore,  requires  particular  notice,  is  the  omission  of  the  aspirate,  h. 
Through  several  counties  in  England  this  defect  almost  universally  prevails,  and 
sometimes  occasions  ludicrous,  and  even  serious  mistakes.  This  is  an  omission 
which  materially  aSects  the  energy  of  proniuiciation ;  the  expression  of  emotions 
and  passions  often  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  vehemence  with 
which  the  aspirate  is  uttered.  The  h  is  sometimes  perversely  enough  omitted 
where  it  ought  to  be  sounded,  and  soimded  where  it  ought  to  be  omitted: 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  easily  perceived  in  the  following  examples;  "He  bad 
learned  the  whole  art  of  angling  by  heart;"  "Heat  the  soup.*  These  and  other 
similar  faults  may  be  corrected  by  daily  reading  sentences  so  contrived  as  fre- 
quentiy  to  repeat  the  sounds  which  are  incorrectly  uttered;  and  especially  by  re> 
marking  them  whenever  they  occur  in  conversation. 

Other  defects  in  articulation  regard  the  complex  sounds,  and  consist  in  a  con- 
fused and  cluttering  pronunciation  of  words.  The  most  effectttal  methods  Ol  con- 
quering this  habit  are;  to  read  aloud  passages  chosen  for  the  purpose,  such,  for 
instance,  as  abound  with  long  and  unusual  words,  or  in  which  many  short  sylla- 
bles come  together;  and  to  read,  at  certain  stated  times,  much  slower  than  the 
sense  and  just  speaking  would  require.  Almost  all  persons  who  have  not  studied 
the  art  ti  speaking  have  a  habit  of  utiering  their  words  so  rapidly  that  this  latter 
exerdse  ought  generally  to  be  made  o-se  of  for  a  considerable  time  at  first;  for 
where  there  is  a  uniformly  rapid  utterance  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there 
sbould  be  strong  emphasis,   natural  tones,  or  any  just  elocution. 

Aim  at  nothing  higher  till  you  can  read  distinctly  and  deliberately. — 

LcBJD  to  speak  slow;  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places. 
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Let  Youb  pRONUNaATioN  Be  Bold  and  Forcible 

An  insipid  flatness  and  languor  are  almost  universal  faults  in  reading.  Even 
public  speakers  often  suffer  their  noitla  to  drop  from  their  lips  with  such  a 
faint  and  feeble  utterance  that  tbey  appear  neither  to  understand  nor  feel  what 
thej  say  themselves,  nor  to  have  any  desire  that  it  should  be  understood  or  felt  by 
their  audience.    This  is  a  fundamental  fault;  a  speaker  without  energy  is  a  lifeleai 

In  order  to  acquire  a  forcible  manner  of  pronouncing  your  words,  inure  your- 
self, while  reading,  to  draw  in  as  much  air  as  your  lungs  can  contain  with  ease, 
and  to  expel  it  with  vehemence  in  uttering  those  sounds  which  require  an  em- 
phatical  pronundation;  read  aloud  in  the  open  air,  and  with  all  the  exertion  you  can 
command;  preserve  your  body  in  an  erect  attitude  while  you  are  speaking;  let  aU 
the  consonant  sotmds  be  expressed  with  a  full  impulse  or  percussion  of  the  breath, 
and  a  forcible  action  of  the  organs  employed  in  forming  them;  and  let  all  the  vowel 
sounds  have  a  full  and  bold  utterance.  Continue  these  exercises  with  perseverance 
till  you  have  acquired  strength  and  energy  of  speech. 

But,  in  observing  this  rule,  beware  of  running  Into  the  extreme  of  vocifera- 
tion. This  fault  is  chiefly  found  among  those  who,  in  contempt  and  despite  of  all 
rule  and  propriety,  are  determined  to  command  the  attention  of  the  vulgar.  These 
are  the  speakers  who,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  'offend  the  judicious  hearer  to  the 
soul,  by  tearing  a  passion  to  rags,  to  very  tatters,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings.* Cicero  compares  such  speakers  to  cripples,  who  get  on  horseback  because 
they  catmot  walk;  they  bellew  because  they  cannot  speak. 


AcQuiKE  Compass  and  Variety  in  ths  Height  of  Your  Voice 

'n^  moDotony  so  much  complained  of  in  public  speakers  is  chiefly  owing  to 
'  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  They  commonly  content  themselves  with  one  cer- 
tain  key.  which  they  employ  on  all  occasions,  and  upon  every  subject;  or  if  they 
attempt  variety,  it  Is  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  bearers,  and  the 
extent  of  the  place  in  which  they  speak;  imagining,  that  speaking  in  a  high  key 
is  the  same  thing  as  speaking  loud;  and  not  observing,  that  whether  a  speaker 
shall  be  heard  or  not  depends  more  upon  the  distinctness  and  force  with  which 
he  utters  his  words  than  apon  the  height  of  the  key  in  which  he  speaks. 

Within  a  certain  compass  of  notes,  above  or  below  which  articulation  would 
be  difficult,  propriety  of  speaking  requires  variety  in  the  height,  as  well  as  In  the 
strength  and  tone  of  the  voice.  Different  kinds  of  speaking  require  different 
heights  of  voice.  Nature  instructs  us  to  relate  a  story,  to  support  an  argument,  to 
command  a  servant,  to  utter  exclamations  of  rage  or  anger,  and  to  pour  forth  lam- 
entations and  sorrows,  not  only  with  different  tones,  but  with  different' elevations 
of  voice.  Men,  at  different  ages  of  life,  and  in  different  situations,  speak  in  very 
different  keys.  The  vagrant,  when  he  begs;  the  soldier,  when  he  gives  the  word 
(tf  command:  the  watchman,  when  he  announces  the  hour  of  the  night;  the  sover- 
eign, when  he  tssnes  his  edict;  the  senator,  when  he  harangues;  the  lover, when  he 
whispers  his  tender  tale,  do  not  differ  more  in  the  tones  which  they  use  than  in 
the  key  in  which  they  speak.  Reading  and  speaking,  therefore,  Is  which  all  the 
variations  of  expression  in  real  life  are  copied,  must  have  cootinual  variations  in 
the  height  of  the  voice. 

To  acquire  the  power  of  changing  the  key  in  which  yon  speak  at  pleasure,  ac- 
custom yourself  to  pitch  your  voice  in  different  keys,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
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notes  on  which  70a  can  articulate  distinctly.  Many  of  these  would  neither  be 
proper  nor  agreeable  in  speaking;  but  the  exercise  will  give  you  such  a  command 
of  voice  as  is  scarcely  to  be  acquired  by  any  oUier  method.  Having  repeated  this 
experiment  till  yon  can  speak  with  ease  at  several  heights  of  the  voice,  read,  aa 
exercises  on  this  mle,  such  compositions  as  have  a  variety  of  speakers,  or  such  as 
relate  dialogues;  observing  the  height  of  voice  which  is  proper  to  each,  and  en- 
deavoring to  change  it  as  nature  directs. 

In  the  same  composition  there  may  be  frequent  occasion  to  alter  the  height 
ot  the  voice,  in  passi:^  from  one  part  to  another,  without  any  change  of  person. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Shakespeare's  "All  the  world's  a  stage,*  etc,  and 
in  bis  description  of  the  Qawa  of  the  Fairies. 


Pbohounce  Vour  Words  with    Propriety  and  Elboancr 

IT  IS  not  easy  to  fix  npon  any  standard  by  which  the  propriety  of  pronunciatioa 
may  be  determined.     A  rigorous  adherence  to  etymology,  or  to  analogy,  would 

often  produce  a  pedantic  pTonunciation  of  words,  which  in  a  polite  circle 
would  appear  rldlculoua.  The  fashionable  world  has,  in  this  respect,  too  much 
caprice  and  affectation  to  be  implicitly  followed.  If  there  be  any  true  standard  of 
pronundation,  it  must  be  sought  for  among  those  who  unite  the  accuracy  of  learn- 
ing with  the  elegance  of  polite  conversation.  An  attention  to  such  models,  and  a 
&ee  intercomse  with  the  world,  afford  the  best  guard  against  the  peculiarities  and 
vulgarisms  of  provincial  dialects. 

The  faults  in  pronunciation  which  belong  to  this  class  are  too  numerous  to  be 
completely  sffecified.  Except  the  omissi<Hi  of  the  aspirate  already  mentioned,  one 
of  the  most  common  is,  the  interchange  of  the  sounds  belonging  to  the  letters  c 
and  w.  One  who  had  contracted  this  habit  would  find  some  difficulty  in  pronounc- 
ing these  words:  *'t  like  white  wine  vinegar  with  veal  very  welL"  Other  provin- 
cial Improprieties  of  pronunciation  are:  the  chang^ing  of  ovf  Into  er,  or  of  aw  into 
or,  as  in  fellow,  window,  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  of  ou  or  ow  into  00,  as  In 
Mouse,  town;  i  Into  oi,  as  In  my ;  e  into  a.  as  in  siiKtre,  tea;  and  s  into  s.  as  in 
Somerset.  These  faults,  and  all  others  of  the  same  nature,  must  be  avoided  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world 
to  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  bom. 


Peonouncx  Every    Word  Consistinc  op  More   Than    Onb    Syllable   witb    Its 
Proper  Accent 

As,  WREN  any  stringed  musical  instrument  receives  a  smart  pemuasion  its 
vibrations  at  first  produce  a  loud  and  full  sound,  which  gradnolly  becomes 
soft  and  faint,  although  the  note,  during  the  whole  vibration,  remains  the  same. 
so  any  articulate  sound  may  be  uttered  with  different  degrees  of  strength,  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  exertion  with  which  it  is  spoken.  In  all  words  con- 
sisting of  more  syllables  than  one,  we  give  some  one  syllable  a  more  forcible 
ntterance    than   the  rest.    This    variety  of  sound,  which  is  called  accent,*  serves 

*  •  Accent  *  in  Uic  classical  UnsuaEci  (u  lo  CMnue)  la  (be  miulcal  rise  Bad  tall  of  tb«  voice. 
The  English  «r  cannot  appreciate  it  without  special  tninlng.  In  the  word  ■pil]','  the  natural 
BngUsh  accent  on  the  first  syllable  Is  acute.  BoLh  lyllables  can  be  short  •\ij  position"  but  the 
wont  li  aatnrally  n  •trochee. ■—that  Is  a  hmg  syllable  followed  by  ■  abort  (— v]. 

W.  V.  B. 
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to  distingnisb  from  each  other  the  words  of  which  a  sentenee  ia  composed; 
without  it  the  ear  would  perceive  nothiag  but  an  unmeaning  succession  of 
detached  sjrllables.  Accent  may  be  applied  either  to  long  or  to  short  syllables, 
but  does  not,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  change  their  nature;  for  accent 
implies  not  an  eztenaon  of  time,  but  an  increase  of  force.  In  the  words  pity, 
enemy,  the  first  syllable,  though  accented,  is  still  short  Syllables  may  be  long, 
which  are  not  accented;  as  appears  in  the  words  empire,  exile.  Accent  aSects 
every  part  of  the  syllable,  by  giving  additional  force  to  the  utterance  of  the 
whole  complex  sound,  but  does  not  lengthen  or  change  the  vowel  sound.  In  the 
words  habit,  specimen,  proper,  as  they  are  pronounced  by  Englishmen,  the  first 
syllable,  thongb  accented,  ia  not  long.  Some  words,  consisting  of  several  sylla- 
bles, admit  of  two  accents,  one  mor«  forcible  than  the  other,  but  both  suffi- 
ciently distlngnishable  from  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  word;  as  in  the  words 
monumental,  manifettation.   naturaliaation. 

In  accenting  words,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  affected  deviations 
from  conuncm  usage.  There  is  the  greater  occasion  for  this  precaution,  as  a 
rule  has  been  arbitrarily  introduced  upon  this  subject  which  has  no  foondatjon 
either  in  the  structure  of  the  English  language,  or  in  the  principles  of  harmony: 
that  In  words  consisting  of  more  than  two  syllables,  the  accent  should  be  thrown 
as  far  backward  as  possible.  This  rule  has  occasioned  much  pedantic  and  irregu- 
lar pronunciation;  and  has,  perhaps,  introduced  all  the  uncertainty  which  attends 
the  accenting  of  several  English  words. 


In  Etbky  Sentence,    Distinguish   ti 
Forcible,  ii 

'Thbre  are  in  every  sentence  certain  words  which  liave  a  greater  share  in  convey- 
ing the  speaker's  meaning  than  tlte  rest;  and  are,  on  this  account,  distinguished 
by  the  forcible  manner  in  which  they  are  uttered.  Thus  in  the  aestence,  "Cheer- 
fulness keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity.'*  the  principal  stress  is  laid  upon  certain  substantives,  adjec- 
tives, and  verbs ;  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  spoken  with  an  inferi<n'  degree  of 
exertion.  This  stress,  or  emphasis,  serves  to  unite  words,  and  form  them  into 
sentences.  By  giving  ttke  several  parts  of  a  sentence  their  proper  utterance,  it  dis- 
covers their  mutual  dependence,  and  conveys  their  full  import  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  in  the  power  of  emphasis  to  make  long  and  complex  sentences 
appear  intelligible  and  perspicuous.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the 
reader  should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  exact  construction  and  full  meaning 
of  every  sentence  which  he  recites.  Without  this  it  is  impossible  to  give  those 
inflections  and  variations  to  the  voice  which  nature  requires;  and  it  is  for  want  of 
this  previous  study,  more,  perhaps,  than  from  any  other  cause,  that  we  so  often 
hear  persons  read  with  an  improper  emphasis,  or  with  no  emphasis  at  all;  that  is, 
with  a  stupid  monotony.  Much  study  and  pains  are  necessary  in  acquiring  the 
habit  of  just  and  forcible  pronunciation;  and  it  can  only  be  the  effect  of  close 
attention  and  long  practice,  to  be  able,  with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye,  to  read 
any  piece  with  good  emphasis  and  good  discretion. 

It  is  another  office  of  emphasis  to  express  the  opposition  between  the  several 
parts  of  a  sentence,  where  the  ideas  are  contrasted  or  compared;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  "When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  fancy  that  we  leave  them."  "A 
comit'nance  more  in  sorrow,  than  in  anger;*  "A  custom  more  honor'd  in  the 
breach,  than  in  the  observance^  * 
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I  the  antithesis  is  double,  and  even  treble;  this  most  be  ex- 
pressed. In  reading  by  a  corresponding  combination  of  emphasis.  The  toUowing 
instances  are  of  this  Icind:  *Aager  may  glance  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man, 
bat  rests  only  tn  the  bosom  of  fools;»  "To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine;" 
"An  angry  man  who  soppresses  his  passion,  thinks  worse  than  he  spealcs;  and  an 
angry  man  that  will  chide,  speaks  worse  than  he  thinks;'  "Better  to  reign  in 
hell,  than  serve  In  heav"n." 

"  He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  dowD.' 

When  any  term,  or  phrase,  is  used  to  express  some  particular  meaning,  not 
obvioosly  arising  from  the  words,  it  should  be  moriced  by  a  strong  emphasis;  as, 
"To  8E,  contents  his  natural  desire;)*  «Sie  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other 
folks;*    "Then  you  will  pass  into  Africa;  Will  pass,  did  I  say?' 

In  expressing  any  maxim,  or  doctrine,  which  contains  much  meaning  In  a 
few  words,  the  weight  of  the  sentiment  should  be  accompanied  with  a  corre- 
spondent energy  of  pronunciation.  For  example;  "One  truth  is  clear;  Whatever 
Is,  is  right'  The  principal  words  which  serve  to  mark  the  divisions  of  a  dis- 
course should  be  distinguished  in  the  same  manner. 

Emphasis  may  also  serve  to  intimate  some  allusion,  to  express  surprise,  or  to 
convey  an  oblique  hint     For  example:  — 

"  While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join.' 


Lastly,  emphasis  is  of  use  In  determining  the  sense  of  doKbtful  expresaicHis. 
The  following  short  sentence  admits  of  three  different  meanings,  according  to  the 
place  of  the  emphasis;    "Do  yon  intend  to  go  to  London  this  summer?' 

For  want  of  attending  to  the  proper  emphasis,  the  following  passt^fe  of  Scrip- 
ture is  often  misunderstood;  "If  therefore  the  light  that  Is  w  thee  be  darimess, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  t* 

In  order  to  acquire  a  habit  of  speaking  with  a  just  and  forcible  emphasis, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  previously  to  study  the  construction,  meaning, 
and  spirit  of  every  sentence,  and  to  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  distingfuish  one  word  from  another  in  conversation;  for  in  spirit' ««• 
discourse  we  scarcely  ever  fall  to  express  ourselves  emphatically,  or  to  [dace  the 
emphasis  properly.  With  respect  to  artificial  helps,  such  as  distinguishing 
words  or  clauses  of  sentences  by  particular  characters  or  marks,  I  believe  It  will 
be  found,  upon  trial,  that,  except  where  they  may  be  necessary  as  a  guide  to 
the  sense,  not  leaving  the  reader  at  full  liberty  to  follow  his  own  understanding 
and  feelings,  they  rather  mislead  than  assist  him. 

The  most  common  faults  respecting  emphasis  are,  laying  so  strong  an  em- 
phasis upon  one  word  as  to  leave  no  power  of  giving  a  particular  force  to  other 
words,  which,  though  not  equally,  are  in  a  certain  degree  emphatical;  and  plac- 
ing the  greatest  stress  on  conjunctive  particles,  and  other  words  of  secondary 
importance.  This  tatter  fault  is  humorously  ridiculed  by  Churchill,  in 
of  Mossop: — 
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To  epithet*  kllott  emphatic  stale, 

While  principal!,  unerac'd,  like  lackejs  waiL 

In  ways  lint  trodden  by  himself  eiceU. 

And  stands  atone  in  indeclinables. 

Coniunctioo,  prepositioii,  adverb  join 

To  stamp  nev  vigor  on  the  nervous  liite ; 

In  monosyllables  his  thundeis  roll, 

Me,  she,  it,  and,  wb,  VB,  TKBv,  Erieht  the  souL" 

Emphasis  is  often  destroyed  by  an  injudicious  attempt  to  read  tne)odious1y< 
Id  reading  verse,  this  fault  sometimes  arises  from  a  false  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  [reserving  an  alternate  succession  of  unaccented  and  accented  syllables;  a  kind 
of  tuiformity  which  the  poet  probably  did  not  intend;  and  which,  if  he  had,  would 
certainly,  at  least  in  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  become  insufferably  tiresome. 
In  reading  i^ose,  this  fondness  for  melody  is,  perhaps,  more  commonly  the  effect 
of  indolence,  or  affectation,  than  of  real  taste;  bat  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
ascribed,  it  is  certainly  unfavorable  to  true  oratory.  Agreeable  inflections  and 
easy  variations  of  the  voice,  as  far  as  they  arise  from,  or  are  consistent  with,  just 
speaking,  may  deserve  attention;  but  to  substitute  one  unmeaning  tune  in  the 
room  of  all  the  proprieties  and  graces  of  elocntion,  and  then  to  appland  this  man- 
ner nnder  the  appellation  of  musical  speaking,  implies  a  perversion  of  judgment 
which  can  admit  of  no  defense.  If  public  speaking  must  be  musical,  let  the  words 
be  set  to  music  is  recitative,  that  these  melodious  speakers  niay  no  longer  lie 
open  to  the  satcasm:  *E>o  yon  read  or  sing?  if  yon  sing,  you  sing  very  ill."  It 
is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  kind  of  reading  which  has  so  little  merit  con- 
sidered as  music,  and  none  at  all  considered  as  speaking,  should  be  so  studiously 
practiced,  and  so  much  admired.  Can  a  method  c^  reading,  which  is  so  entirely 
different  from  the  usual  manner  of  conversation,  be  natural  or  right  ?  Or  is  it 
possible,  that  all  the  varieties  of  sentiment  which  a  public  speaker  has  occasion  to 
introdnce,  should  be  properly  expressed  in  one  melodious  tone  and  cadence,  em* 
ployed  alike  on  all  occasions,  and  for  all  purposes  7 


AcquiKB  A  Just  Variktv  or  Pause  and  Inflection 

pAVSBS  are  not  only  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  speaker  to  take  breath  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  hereby  preserve  the  oommand  of  his  voice,  but  in  order 
to  give  'the  hearer  a  distinct  perception  of  the  construction  and  meaning  of  each 
sentence,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole.  An  uninterrupted  rapidity  of 
utterance  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  in  elocution.  A  speaker  who  has  this  fault 
may  be  compared  to  an  alarm  belt,  which,  when  once  put  in  motion,  clatters  on  till 
the  weight  that  moves  it  is  run  down.  Without  pauses  the  spirit  of  what  is  deliv- 
ered must  be  lost,  and  the  sense  roust  appear  confused,  and  may  even  be  misrepre- 
sented in  a  manner  most  atisurd  and  contradictory.  There  have  been  reciters  who 
have  made  Douglas  say  to  Lord  Randolph:  <<We  fought  and  conquer'd  ere  a  sword 
was  drawn." 

In  executing  this  part  of  the  ofBoe  of  a  speaker,  it  will  by  no  means  be  suffi- 
cient to  attend  to  the  points  used  in  ftrintlng;  for  these  are  far  from  marking  all 
the  pauses  which  ought  to  be  made  in  speaking.  A  mechanical  attention  to  these 
resting  places  has,  perhaps,  been  one  cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  the  reader  to 
a  tmiform  cadence  at  every  full  period.  Ttie  primary  use  of  points  is  to  assist  the 
reader  in  discerning  the  grammatical  construction;  and  It  is  only  indirectly  that 
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they  regulate  his  pronuociatioii.  In  reading,  it  may  often  be  proper  to  make  a 
pause  nbere  the  printer  has  made  none.  Nay,  it  Ig  very  allowable,  for  the  sake  ol 
pointing  out  the  sense  more  strongly,  preparing  tbe  audience  for  what  is  to  follow, 
or  enabling  the  speaker  to  alter  the  tone  or  height  of  the  voice,  sometimes  to  make 
a  very  considerable  pause  irtiere  the  grammatical  constmctioD  requires  none  at  all 
In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  upon  the  word  immediately  preceding 
the  pause  the  voice  be  suspended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intimate  to  the  heai«r 
that  tbe  sense  is  not  completed.  The  power  of  suspending  the  voice  at  pleasure  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  attainments  in  the  art  of  speaking;  it  enables  the  spealier  to 
pause  as  long  as  he  chooses,  and  still  keep  the  bearer  in  expectation  of  what  is  to 
follow. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  this  effect  is  produced,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  pauses  as  connected  with  those  inflections  of  the  voice  which  precede 
them.  These  are  of  two  kinds:  one  of  which  conveys  the  idea  of  continuation;  the 
other,  that  of  completion ;  the  former  may  be  called  the  suspending,  the  latter  the 
closing,  pause.  Thus  In  the  sentence, — "Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till  it  is 
spread,'— the  first  and  second  pauses  g^ive  tbe  hearer  an  expectation  of  something 
further  to  complete  the  sense;  the  third  pause  denotes  that  tbe  sense  is  completed. 

There  are,  Indeed,  cases  in  which,  thongh  the  sense  is  not  completed,  tbe 
voice  takes  tbe  closing  rather  than  the  suspending  pause.  Thus,  where  a  series 
of  particulars  are  enumerated,  the  closing  pause  is,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  ad- 
mitted in  the  course  <tf  the  enumeration;  bat  in  this  case  the  last  word  or 
clause  of  the  series  takes  the  suspending  pause,  to  intimate  to  the  bearer  the 
connection  of  tbe  whole  series  with  what  follows.  Por example:  "Finally,  breth* 
ren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  bo  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things."  On  the  contrary,  interrogative  sentences  are  terminated 
by  the  suspending  pause,  as  in  the  following  example:  <<Hold  yon  the  watch  to- 
night?— We  do,  my  lord. —  Arm'd,  say  yon? — Arm'd,  my  lord. —  Prom  top  to 
toe? — My  lord,  from  head  to  foot"  Except  tliat  where  an  interrogative  pronoun 
or  adverb  begins  a  sentence  it  is  usually  ended  with  the  closing  pause,  as: 
« Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? "  and  that,  where  two 
questions  are  united  in  one  sentence,  and  connected  by  the  conjunction  or,  the 
first  takes  the  suspending,  the  second  the  closing,  pause,  as:  "Would  you  have 
been  Ceesar,  or  Brutus?"  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  received  as  a  general 
rule,  that  tbe  suspending  pause  is  used  where  the  sense  is  incomplete,  and  the 
closing  where  it  is  finished. 

The  closing  pause  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  fall  of  the  voice,  at 
cadence,  with  which  many  readers  uniformly  finish  a  sentence.  Nothing  can  be 
more  destructive  of  all  propriety  and  energy  than  this  habit  The  tones  and 
heights  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  ought  to  be  diversified  according  to  tbe  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  discourse,  and  the  particular  construction  and  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  In  plain  narrative,  and  especially  in  argumentation,  the  least  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  relate  a  story,  or  maintain  an  argument  in  conversa- 
tion, will  show  that  It  is  more  frequently  proper  to  raise  tbe  voice  than  to  £aU 
it  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Some  sentences  are  so  constructed  that  the  last 
words-require  a  stronger  emphasis  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  while  others  admit 
of  being  closed  with  a  soft  and  gentle  sound.  Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  sense 
which  requires  the  last  sound  to  be  elevated  or  empliatical,  an  easy  fall,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  sense  is  finished,  will  be  proper.  And  In  pathetic  pieces, 
especially  those  of  the  plaintive,  tender,  or  solemn  kind,  the  tone  of  tbe  passion 
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win  often  require  a  still  greater  cadence  of  the  voice.  But  before  a  Bpeaker  can 
be  able  to  fall  his  voice  with  propriety  and  judgment  at  the  close  of  a  sentence, 
be  must  be  able  to  keep  it  from  falling,  and  to  raise  it  with  all  the  variation 
which  the  sense  requires.  The  beat  method  of  correcting  a  unifonn  cadence  is 
frequently  to  read  select  sentences  in  which  the  style  is  pointed,  and  frequent 
antitheses  are  introduced,  and  argumentative  pieces,  or  such  as  abound  with  in- 
terrogativea. 


AccoMPAKY  TM  Emotions  and  Passions  Which  Your  Words    Express  i 
r  Tones,   Looks,  and  Gbstuiies 


rBRi  is  nnqneationably  a  language  of  emotions  and  passions,  as  well  as  a  Ian. 
guage  of  ideas.  Words  are  the  arbitrary  signs  by  which  our  conceptions  and 
judgments  are  communicated,  and  for  this  end  they  are  commonly  sufficient;  bflt 
we  find  them  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  feelings.  If  any 
one  need  a  proof  of  this,  let  him  read  some  dramatic  speech  expressive  of  strong 
p«ssion  (for  example,  Shakespeare's  speech  of  Hamlet  to  the  Ghost)  in  the  same 
nnlmpassioned  manner  in  which  he  wonld  read  an  crdinary  article  of  intelligence. 
Even  in  the  silent  reading,  where  the  subject  interests  the  passions,  everyone 
who  Is  not  destitute  of  feeling,  while  he  understands  tile  meaning  of  the  words, 
conceivee  the  expresdon  that  would  accompany  them.  If  it  were  spdcen. 

The  language  of  passi<Mi  is  nnifonnly  taught  by  nature,  and  is  everywhere  In- 
telligible. It  consists  in  the  use  <^  tones,  looks,  and  gestures.  When  anger,  fear, 
joy,  grief,  love,  or  any  other  passion  is  raised  within  us,  we  naturally  discover  It  by 
the  manner  in  which  we  utter  our  words,  by  the  features  of  the  face,  an^  by  other 
well-known  signs  The  eyes  and  countenance,  as  well  as  the  voice,  are  capable  of 
endless  variety  of  expression,  suited  to  every  possible  diversity  of  feeling,  and  with 
these  the  general  air  and  gesture  natorally  accord.  The  use  of  this  language  Is 
not  confined  to  the  more  vehement  passions.  Upon  every  subject  and  occasion  on 
which  we  speak,  some  kind  of  feeling  accompanies  the  words;  and  this  feeling, 
whatever  it  be,  has  its  proper  expression. 

It  is  an  essential  port  of  elocution  to  Imitate  this  language  of  nature.  No  one 
can  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  good  speaker,  much  less  of  a  complete  orator,  who 
does  not,  to  a  distinct  aiticnlatlon,  a  ready  command  of  vkmx,  and  just  pronuncia- 
tion, accent,  and  emphasis,  add  the  various  expressions  of  emotions  and  passions. 
Bnt  in  this  part  of  his  office  precept  can  afford  him  little  assistance.  To  describe 
in  words  the  particular  expression  which  belongs  to  each  emotion  and  passion,  is, 
perhaps,  wbol^  impracticable.  All  attempts  to  enable  men  to  become  orators,  by 
teaching  them,  in  written  rules,  the  manner  in  which  the  voice,  countenance,  and 
hands  are  to  be  employed  in  expressing  the  passions,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  be  exceeding^  imperfect,  and  consequently  ineffectual. 

Upon  this  head  I  shall,  therefore,  only  lay  down  the  following  general  precept: 
Observe  the  manner  in  which  the  several  passions  and  feelings  are  expressed  ia 
real  life,  and  when  you  attempt  to  express  any  passion,  inspire  yourself  with  that 
•eccpudary  kind  of  feeling  which  imagination  is  able  to  excite,  and  follow  your  feel- 
ings with  no  other  restraint  than  *this  special  observance,  that  yon  o'erstep  not 
the  modesty  <t  nature.* 
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JEAN  SIFFREIN  MAURY 

(1746-1817) 

fe^K^EAN  SiFFRKiN  Maury,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  the 
u8HPm  author  of  an  essaf  on  "Pulpit  Eloqaeoce*  {Essai  sur  V Eloquence 
jflfrffw  de  la  Chaire),  and  of  a  work  on  the  *< Principles  of  Eloquence* 
(Principes  de  VEloquence),  which  were,  and  still  are  accepted,  in  France  as 
standard  worlcs  on  the  subject  of  oratory. 

He  was  born  at  Valr&u,  June  26th,  1746,  and  educated  at  Avignon.  As 
a  result  of  the  publication  of  his  essay  on  eloquence  and  also  of  a  cele- 
brated sermon  delivered  before  the  Academy,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  1785.  Entering  politics  soon  afterwards,  he  became  an  active 
champion  of  the  church  and  the-Ung  against  the  Revolution.  On  the  fall 
of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Paris. 

Being  considered  a  martyr  by  the  opponents  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Montefiascone,  in  Italy,  and  he  remained  in  that  city 
until  driven  out  by  the  French  in  1796.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  imder 
Napoleon,  he  was  made  an  archbishop,  and  agada  received  into  the  Acad- 
emy, — only  to  be  expelled  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Driven 
into  exile  once  more,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  May  nth,  1617. 


THE  ORATOR  AND  HIS  AUDIENCE 

IT  IS  absotntely  necessary  for  the  <Mstor  to  keep  one  man  in  view  amidst  the  miil- 
thnde  that  sarronod  him ;  and,  while  composing,  to  address  himself  to  that  one 

man  whose  mistakes  be  laments,  and  whose  foibles  he  discovers.  This  man  is 
to  him  as  the  genlos  of  Socrates,  standing  continually  at  his  aide,  and  by  turns  in- 
terrogating him,  or  answering  his  questions.  This  is  he  whom  the  orator  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of  in  writing,  till  he  obtain  a  conquest  over  his  prepossessions. 
The  arguments  which  wiU  be  sufBciently  persuasive  to  overcome  his  opposition,  will 
equally  control  a  large  assembly. 

The  orator  will  derive  still  further  advantages  from  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people,  where  all  the  impressions  made  at  the  time  will  convey  the  finest  triumphs 
of  the  art,  by  forming  a  species  of  action  and  reaction  between  the  aaditoiy  and 
the  speaker.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  is  right  in  saying,  **That  no  man  can 
be  eloquent  without  a  multitude  to  hear  him." 

The  auditor  came  to  hear  a  discourse;  the  orator  attacks  him,  accuses  him, 
makes  him  abashed;  addresses  him  at  one  time  as  his  confidant,  at  another  as  his 
mediator  or  his  judge.  See  with  what  address  he  nuveils  his  most  concealed  pas- 
sions; with  what  penetration  he  shows  him  bis  most  intimate  thoughts;  with  what 
energy  he  annihilates  his  best-framed  excuses!  The  culprit  repents.  Profound  at- 
tention, consternation,  confusion,  remorse,  all  announce  that  the  orator  has  pene- 
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trated,  in  his  retired  meditations,  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart  Then,  provided  no 
Ul'tlnied  salljr  of  vit  follow  to  blunt  the  strokes  of  Christian  etoquence,  there  may 
be  In  the  chnrch  two  thousand  auditors,  yet  there  wlU  be  but  one  thonght,  bnt  one 
opinion;  and  all  those  individuals  nnited,  form  that  ideal  man  whom  the  <xtttOT  had 
in  view  while  composing  his  discourse. 

Bnt,  70U  may  ask,  where  is  this  Ideal  man,  composed  of  90  many  different  traits. 
to  be  found,  unless  we  describe  some  chimerical  beii^?  Where  shall  we  find  a 
[diantom  like  this,  singular  but  not  outri,  in  which  every  individual  may  recognize 
himself,  although  it  resembles  not  any  one  ?  Where  shall  we  find  him?  In  your 
own  heart  Often  reUre  there.  Survey  all  its  recesses.  There  you  will  trace  both 
the  pleas  for  those  paasiona  which  you  will  have  to  combat,  and  the  source  of  those 
false  reasonings  which  yon  must  point  ont  To  be  eloquent  we  most  enter  within 
ourselves.  The  first  productions  of  a  young  orator  are  generally  too  far  fetched. 
His  mind,  always  on  the  stretch,  is  making  continual  efforts,  without  his  ever  ven- 
turing to  commit  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  until  experience  teaches  him 
that,  to  arrive  at  the  sublime,  it  is,  In  fact,  less  necessary  to  elevate  his  Imagiiiatlon, 
than  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  his  subject 

If  you  have  studied  the  sacred  books ;  if  yon  have  observed  men ;  if  yon  have 
attended  to  writera  on  morals,  trtio  serve  yon  Instead  of  historians;  if  yon  have  bo- 
come  familiar  ^th  the  language  of  orators,  make  trial  of  your  eloquence  upon 
yourself,  become,  so  to  speak,  the  auditor  of  your  own  discourses;  and  thus,  by  an- 
ticipating the  effect  which  they  ought  to  produce,  you  will  easily  delineate  true 
characters ;  you  will  percMve  that,  notwithstanding  the  shades  of  difference  which 
dlatln^ish  them,  all  men  bear  an  interior  .resemblance  to  one  another,  and  that 
their  vices  have  a  uniformity,  because  tbey  always  proceed  either  from  weakness  or 
interest  In  a  word,  your  descriptions  will  not  be  indeterminate;  and  the  more 
thoroughly  you  shall  have  examined  what  passes  within  your  own  tmut,  with 
more  abnlity  will  you  unfold  the  hearts  of  others. 


THE  SEVERITY  OF  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE 

IT  IS  unquestionably  to  be  wished  that  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ardoons 
labor  wbich  preaching  requires,  should  be  wholly  ambitious  to  render  himself 

useful  to  the  cause  OFf  religion.  To  such,  reputation  can  never  be  a  sufficient 
recompense.  But  if  motives  so  pure  have  not  sufficient  sway  In  your  breast  calcu- 
late, at  least,  the  advantages  of  self-love,  and  you  may  perceive  how  inseparably 
connected  these  are  with  the  success  of  yotir  ministry. 

Is  it  on  your  own  account  that  you  preach  ?  Is  It  for  you  that  religion  assem- 
bles her  votaries  in  a  temple  ?  Yon  ought  never  to  indulge  so  preaumptuoos  a 
fought.  However.  I  only  consider  you  as  an  orator.  Tell  me,  then,  what  I3  this 
yon  call  eloquence?  Is  It  the  wretched  trade  of  imitating  that  criminal,  mentioned 
by  a  poet  in  his  satires,   who  "balanced  his  crimes   before  his  judges  with  antlth- 

Is  it  the  puerile  secret  of  forming  jejune  quibbles  ?  of  rounding  periods  7  of 
tormenting  one's  self  by  tedloas  studies,  in  order  to  reduce  sacred  instruction  into 
a  vain  amusement  ?  Is  this,  then,  the  idea  which  yon  have  conceived  of  that 
divine  art  which  disdains  frivolous  omameats,— which  sways  the  most  nnmenms 
assemblies,  and  which  bestows  on  a  single  man  the  most  personal  and  majestic  of 
all  sovereignties?  Are  you  in  quest  of  glory?  Yon  fly  from  it  Wit  alone  Is 
never  sublime;  and  it  is  only  by  the  vehemence  of  the  passions  that  yon  can 
e  eloquent 
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Reckon  np  all  the  illnstrious  orators.  Will  yoa  find  among  them  conceited,  sub- 
tle, or  epigramatic' writers?  No;  these  immortal  men  confined  their  attempts  to 
affect  and  persuade;  and  their  having  been  always  simple,  is  that  which  will 
always  render  them  great  How  is  this  7  You  wish  to  proceed  in  their  footsteps, 
and  yon  stoop  to  the  degrading  pretensions  of  a  rhetorician  1  And  you  appear  in 
tbe  form  cf  a  mendicant,  soliciting  commendations  from  those  very  men  who 
ought  to  tremble  at  your  feet.  Recover  from  this  ignominy.  Be  eloquent  by  leal, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  decteimer  through  vanity.  And  be  assured,  that  tbe  mo8t 
certain  metliod  of  preaching  well  for  yonrsetf,  is  to  preach  nscfnlly  to  otbefKi 
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JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS 

{.767-1848) 

'  QuiHCV  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  what  careful  edacation  can  do  in  devel- 
opin^  the  talent  of  persuasion  through  public  speaking.  He  had 
b7  natnre  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  which  impels  the  Mirabeans  and 
Daatoos  of  revolntionarr  oratory,  bat  he  became  by  stndy  one  of  the 
most  finished  pnblic  speakers  of  his  generation,  —  able  to  give  his  thooght 
not  only  its  full  value,  but  also,  perhaps,  to  make  it  appear  at  times 
stronger  and  more  important  than  it  really  was.  He  was  bom  at  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  July  nth,  1767.  His  father  educated  him  in  the  best  schools 
of  America  and  Eorope.  Before  his  election  to  the  Presidency  he  held 
vorions  high  positions  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  after  leaving  the 
White  House  be  returned  to  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House 
<rf  Representatives  at  his  death,  February  23rd,  1848.  He  was  often  re- 
ferred to  by  his  admirers  as  "  The  Old  Man  Eloquent "  He  wrote  exten- 
slvely  in  prose  and  occasionally  in  verse.  His  "Diary  "and  'Memoirs,*  in 
twelve  volumes,  were  edited  by  his  son  and  published  in  1874-1877.  His 
'Lectures'  on  oratory  delivered  while  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Harvard, 
were  published  In  1810. 


ORATORY  AS  AN  ART 

A  MONO  the  causes  which  have  contributed  thus  to  depress  the  oratory  of  modem 
times  must  be  numbered  the  indifference  with  which  it  has  been  treated  as 
an  article  of  education.  The  Ancients  bad  fostered  an  opinion  that  this  taL 
ent  was,  in  a  toon  than  usual  degree,  the  creature  of  discipline;  and  it  is  <me  of 
the  maximSi  banded  down  to  us  as  the  result  of  their  experience, 'that  men  must 
be  bom  to  poetry  and  bred  to  eloquence;  that  the  bard  la  always  the  child  of  na- 
ture, and  the  orator  always  the  issue  of  instruction.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  not 
entirely  without  foundation,  but  was  by  them  carried  In  both  its  ports  to  an  ex- 
travagant excess. 

The  foundations  for  the  oratorical  talent,  as  well  as  those  of  the  poetical  fac- 
ulty, must  be  laid  in  the  bounties  of  nature;  and  as  the  Muse  in  Homer,  impartial 
in  her  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  struck  the  bard  with  blindness  when  she  gave 
him  tbe  powers  of  song,  her  sister  not  nnfrequently.  by  a  like  mixture  of  tender- 
ness and  rigor,  bestows  the  blessing  of  wisdom,  while  she  refuses  the  readiness  of 
ntterance.  Without  entering,  however,  into  a  disquisition  which  would  lead  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  occasion,  I  may  remark  that  the  modem  Europeans  have 
run  into  the  adverse  extreme,  and  appear,  during  a  considerable  period  in  their  sys- 
tem of  pnblic  education,  to  have  passed  upon  eloquence  a  sentence  of  proscription. 
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Even  when  they  studied  rhetoric  as  a  theory,  they  neglected  OTatory  as  an  art;  and 
while  assiduously  unfolding  to  their  pupils  the  bright  displays  of  Greek  and  Roman 
eloquence,  they  never  attempted  to  make  them  eloquent  themselves.    .    .    . 

Oratory,  then,  is  an  art.  This  point  has  not  been  seriously  controverted  in 
modem  times,  though  among  the  Ancients  it  was  debated  with  great  wanntb  and 
ingenuity.  A  more  important  question,  however,  which  has  beet)  agitated  in  all 
ages,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy, 
is  whether  oratory  can  be  numbered  among  the  useful  arts?  Whether  its  tenden- 
cies are  not  as  strong  to  the  perversion  as  to  the  improvement  of  men?  Whether 
it  has  not  more  frequently  been  made  an  en^ne  of  evil  than  of  good  to  the  world  ? 
Or  whether  at  best  it  is  not  one  of  those  frivolous  arts,  which  consists  more  in 
arbitrary,  multifarious  snbdivisions  and  hard  words  than  in  any  real,  practical  util- 
ity. The  question  is  to  you,  my  friends,  of  so  much  importance  that  in  justice  to 
you,  to  myself,  and  to  the  institution  under  which  I  address  you,  I  think  a  more 
ample  consideration  of  its  merits  proper  and  necessary.  Your  time  and  your  tal- 
ents are  precious,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  connections  and  to  your  coun- 
try. Th^  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  wasted  upon  any  trifling  or  unprofitable,  and 
much  less  to  be  misspent  upon  any  mischievous,  pursuit.  In  the  observations  which 
I  shall  now  submit  to  you,  it  is  my  Intention  to  suggest  the  peculiar  utility  of  the 
art  in  the  sitOBtion  of  this  country,  and  its  adaptation  to  circumstances  which  may 
probably  call  upon  many  ot  you  for  its  exercise  in  the  progress  of  your  future 
lives. 

In  the  state  of  society  which  exists  among  ns  some  professional  occupation  is, 
to  almost  every  man  In  the  community,  the  requisition  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
duty.  None  of  usllveth  to  himself;  and  as  we  live  to  oar  families,  by  the  several 
relati(»)s  and  employments  of  domestic  life,  to  our  friends  by  the  intercourse  of 
more  intimate  society  and  mutual  good  offices,  so  we  live  to  our  country  and  to 
mankind  in  general,  by  the  performance  of  those  services  and  by  the  discharge  of 
those  labors  which  belong  to  the  profession  we  have  chosen  as  the  occupation  of  our 
lives.  Whatsoever  It  Is  incumbent  upon  a  man  to  do.  It  is  surely  expedient  to  do 
well  Now,  o(  the  three  learned  professions  which  more  especially  demand  the 
preparatory  discipline  of  a  learned  education,  there  are  two  whose  most  important 
occupations  consist  in  the  act  of  public  speaking.  And  wfao  can  doubt  but  that  in 
the  sacred  desk,  or  at  the  bar,  the  man  who  speaks  well  will  enjoy  a  larger  share 
of  reputation,  and  be  more  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  than  the  divine  or  the 
l3W3rer  of  equal  learning  and  integrity,  bat  unbtest  with  the  talent  of  oratory  ? 


PULPIT  ORATORY 

rB  pulpit  is  especially  the  throne  of  modern  eloquence.  There  it  Is  that  speech 
Is  summoned  to  realize  the  fabled  wonders  of  the  Orphean  lyre.  The  preacher 
has  no  control  over  the  will  of  his  audience  other  than  the  influence  of  his 
discourse.  Yet,  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  it  is  bis  great  and  awful  duty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance.  His  only  weapon  is  the  voice,  and  with  this  be  is  to  appall 
the  guilty  and  to  reclaim  the  infidel;  to  rouse  the  indifferent  and  to  shame  the 
scomer.  He  is  to  inflame  the  lukewarm,  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  to  cheer  the 
desponding  believer.  He  is  to  pour  the  healing  balm  of  consolation  into  the  bleed- 
ing heart  of  sorrow,  and  to  soothe  with  celestial  hope  the  very  agonies  of  death. 
Now  tell  me  who  it  is  that  will  best  possess  and  most  effectually  exercise  these 
more  than  magic  powers.  Who  is  it  that  will  most  effectually  stem  the  torrent  of 
human  passions  and  calm  the  raging  waves  of  human  vice  and  folly  ?     Who  is  It 
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that,  with  the  voice  of  a  Joshtm,  shall  coatrol  the  course  of  nature  herself  in  the  per- 
verted heart,  and  arrest  the  luminaries  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  their  rapid  revolu- 
tions round  this  little  world  of  man?  Is  it  the  cold  and  languid  speaker,  whose 
words  fall  In  such  alnggish  and  drowsy  motion  from  his  lips  that  they  can  promote 
nothing  but  the  slumbers  of  his  auditory,  and  administer  opiates  to  the  body,  rather 
than  stimulants  to  the  soul  7  Is  it  the  unlettered  fanatic,  without  method,  without 
reason,  with  incoherent  raving,  and  vociferous  ignorance,  calculated  to  fit  his  hear- 
ers, not  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  tor  a  hospital  of  lunatics  ?  la  it  even  the 
learned,  Ingenions,  and  pious  minister  oi  Christ,  who,  by  neglect  or  contempt  of  the 
OTatorical  art,  has  contracted  a  whining,  monotonous  sing-song  of  delivery  to  exer- 
cise the  patience  of  bis  flod  at  the  expense  of  their  other  Christian  graces?  Or 
is  it  the  genuine  orator  of  heaven,  with  a  heart  sincere,  upright,  and  fervent;  a 
mind  stored  with  that  universal  knowledge,  required  as  the  foundation  of  the  art; 
with  a  genius  for  the  invention,  a  skill  for  the  disposition,  and  a  vdce  for  the  do- 
cntion  of  every  argument  to  convince  and  ot  every  sentiment  to  persoode?  If. 
then,  we  admit  that  the  art  of  oratory  qualifies  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  per- 
form in  higher  perfection  the  duties  of  his  station,  we  can  no  longer  question 
whether  it  be  proper  for  hb  coltivatlDn.  It  is  more  than  proper;  it  is  one  of  his 
most  solemn  and  indispensable  duties.     If — 

Nature  never  lends 
The  smaUest  Kcniple  of  her  excelknce. 
But  like  ■  thrifty  goddes*,  the  determuiet 
Henelf  the  gloiy  of  a  creditor. 
Both  thanks  2nd  use, 

more  especiaiiy  is  the  obligation  of  exerting  every  talent,  of  improving  every  fac- 
ulty, iocombent  upon  him  who  undertakes  the  task  of  instructing,  of  reforming, 
and  of  guiding  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion,   his  fellow  mortals. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  BAR 

Tux  practitioner  at  the  bar,  having  a  just  idea  of  his  professional  duties,  wiU  con- 
sider himself  as  the  minister  of  justice  amoi^  men,  and  feel  it  his  obligation 
to  maintain  and  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  Intrust  their  aSaira  to  bis 
charge,  whether  they  be  rights  of  person  or  of  property;  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate; whether  of  civil  or  <d  luminal  jurisdiction.  The  litigation  of  these  rights 
in  the  courts  of  justice  often  requires  the  exertion  ot  the  most  exalted  Intellec- 
tual powers;  and  it  is  by  public  speaking  alone  that  they  can  be  exerted.  For 
the  knowledge  ot  the  law  the  learning  of  the  closet  may  suffice;  for  its  apfdica- 
ti(Ri  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case,  correct  reasoning  and  a  sound 
judgment  will  be  competent.  But  when  an  intricate  controversy  most  be  unfolded 
in  a  persi^cuoua  manner  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  or  a  Ungled  tissue  <rf 
blended  facts  and  law  must  be  familiarly  unraveled  to  a  jury;  that  is,  at  the  very 
cri^  when  the  contest  is  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  land,  learning 
and  judgment  are  of  no  avail  to  the  client  or  his'  counsel  without  the  assiatance 
of  an  eloquent  voice  to  make  them  known.  Then  It  is  that  all  the  arts  of  the 
orator  are  called  Into  action,  and  that  every  part  of  a  rhetorical  discourse  finds 
its  place  for  the  success  of  the  cause.  The  diamond  In  the  mine  is  no  brighter 
than  the  pebble  upon  the  beach.  Prom  the  hand  of  the  lapidary  most  it  learn 
to  sparkle  in  the  solar  beam,  and  to  glitter  in  the  imperial  crown.     The  crowd 
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of  clients,  the  promts  of  practice,  and  the  honors  of  reputation  will  all  inevitably  fly 
to  him  who  is  known  to  possess  not  only  the  precious  treasures  of  legal  learn- 
ing, but  the  keys  which  alone  can  open  tbem  to  the  public  eye.  Hence  if  per- 
sonal utility,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  of  bonar,  and  of  fame,  is  the  pursuit  of 
the  lawyer,  the  impulse  of  eloquence  can  alone  speed  him  in  his  course.  tf 
relative  utility,  the  faculty  of  discharging  in  tiie  utmost  perfection  the  duties  of 
bis  station,  and  the  m^ans  of  being  most  serviceable  to  bis  fellow  creatures,  is 
the  nobler  object  of  bis  ambition,  still  he  can  soar  U>  that  elevated  aim  only 
npcHi  the  pinions  of  eloquence. 


THE  ANCIENT  MASTERS  OF  ELOQUENCE 

THB  Grecian  philoEopheis  first  conceived,  and  Plato  has  largely  expatiated  upon, 
what  they  call  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  in  the  abstract  Beauty  and  good- 
ness are  properties,  and,  as  to  any  object  perceptible  to  the  senses,  neither 
of  them  can  exist  without  some  substance  in  which  they  may  exist  A  good 
man,  or  a  beautiful  woman,  b  perceptible  to  the  eye  and  to  the  reason  of  us 
all;  but  the  qualities  themselves  we  cannot  readily  discern  without  the  aid  of 
ImagJnaUon.  But  as  Imperfection  is  stamped  upon  every  work  of  nature,  the 
Imagination  is  able  to  conceive  of  goodness  and  beauty  more  perfect  than  they 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  nature,  or  of  man.  This  creature  o€  the 
imagination  Plato  designates  by  the  name  of  the  good  and  fair;  that  is,  good- 
ness  and  beauty,  purified  from  all  the  dross  of  natural  imperfection.  And  then. 
by  one  step  more  of  the  imag^ination,  we  are  required  to  personify  these  snblmie 
abstractions,  and  call  up  to  the  eye  of  fancy  Images  in  which  goodness  and 
beauty  would  appear,  if  they  could  assume  a  human  shape.  This  principle  was 
applied  to  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  to  morals;  and  the  pointers  and  sculptors,  in 
imitating  the  productions  of  nature.  Improved  upon  tbem  by  these  ideal  images, 
and  created  those  wonders  of  art  which  still  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  be- 
hdder.  The  antique  statues  of  the  Apollo  and  Venus  have  thus  been  considered, 
for  nearly  three  thousand  years,  the  perfect  models  of  human  beauty.  Such  ex- 
quisite proportions,  such  an  assemblage  of  features  was  never  found  in  any 
human  form.  But  tbe  idea  was  In  the  mind  of  l^e  artist  and  bis  chisel  has 
given  it  a  local  habitation  in  the  minds  of  others.  It  was  the  conception  and 
the  pursuit  of  this  ideal  beauty  which  produced  all  the  wonders  of  Grecian  art 
Cicero  applied  it  to  eloquence.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  study  of  bis  whole 
life  to  form  an  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  and  of  exhibiting  his  image  to  the 
world.  In  this  treatise  he  has  concentrated  the  result  of  all  his  observation,  ex- 
perience, and  reflection.  It  is  the  idealized  image  of  a  speaker,  in  the  mind  of 
Cicero;  what  a  speaker  should  be;  what  no  speaker  ever  will  be;  but  what  every 
speaker  should  devote  tbe  labors  of  his  life  to  approximate. 

Let  It  be  remembered,  that  this  infiexible.  unremitting  pursuit  of  ideal  and 
unattainable  excellence  is  the  source  <rf  all  the  real  excellence  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  the  foundation  of  everything  great  and  good  of  which 
man  can  boast  It  is  one  of  the  proofe  that  the  soul  of  man  Is  immortal;  and 
It  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  root  at 
all  real  excellence  in  religion,  in  morals,  and  in  taste.  It  was  so  congenial  to 
the  mind  of  Cicero,  that  in  the  treatise  of  which  I  am  now  spealdng,  be  to<A 
the  most  elalxiTate  pains,  and  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  in  setting  It  forth. 
He  addressed    it  to  his    friend   Brutus,    at  whose  desire    it  was  written;  and    is 
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one  of  the  famQiaf  epistles  Cicero  declares  that  he  wishes  this  work  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  test  of  bis  capacity;  that  it  contains  the  quintessence  ctf  all  his 
faculties. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  the  subject  was  to  settle  a  standard  of  elo- 
qnence;  for  the  original  controversy  between  the  rival  Asiatic  and  Attic  schools, 
was  GO  far  from  being  decided  that  it  had  g:iven  rise  to  a  third  system, 
partakiiig  of  both  the  others,  and  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rho- 
dian  manner.  Cicero,  therefore,  determines  that  there  are  subjects  pecollarly  fitted 
to  each  of  these  three  modes  of  speaking,  and  that  the  periection  of  the  orator 
consists  in  the  proper  use  and  variation  of  them  all,  according  to  the  occasion. 
The  meet  remarkable  example  of  which,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
oration  at  Demosthenes  for  Ctesiphon,  commonly  called  the  "  Oration  On  the  Crown.* 
In  the  distinction  which  he  draws  between  the  schools  of  Isocrates  and  of  Aris- 
totle, we  find  the  true  criterion  for  judging  their  respective  pretensions.  The  first 
be  pronounces  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  eloquence.  Its  florid  colors,  its  daz- 
zling splendors,  its  studied  and  laborious  decorations,  he  thinks  peculiarly  adapted 
to  reiHvsentatian,  and  not  to  action;  to  the  first  essays  of  youth,  and  not  to  the 
serious  labors  of  manhood.  But  it  is  in  judicial  controversies,  where  the 
conflict  of  rights  must  be  decided  by  the  conflict  of  talents,  that  the  manhood, 
the  highest  energies  of  the  art,  must  be  exerted.  Here  all  the  resources  of  In- 
vention, of  selection,  of  arrangement,  of  style,  and  of  action,  must  successively 
be  applied,  and  here  alone    can  the  highest  periection  of  the  art  be  found. 

To  professional  speakers,  "The  Orator* of  Cicero  is  a  work  which  they  shoold 
familiarise  and  master  at  the  vei;  threshold  (rf  their  studies.  It  contains  a 
lively  image  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  a  specific  indication  of 
what  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  in  many  passages  a  comment  upon  the 
writer's  own  orations.  It  points  ont  the  variations  of  his  style  and  manner 
in  many  of  those  eloquent  discourses,  and  gives  you  the  reasons  which  inspired 
his  sublime.  Indignant  vehemence  in  the  accusation  of  Verrea  and  of  CatDine; 
his  temperate,  insinuating  elegance  upon  the  Manllian  law  and  the  Bolii;itatlons 
t<a  Llgarins ;  and  his  close  and  irresistible  cogency  of  argmnent  in  disckeing  and 
elucidating  the  intricate  cause  of  Ctecina.  I  wonld  particularly  recommend  it  to 
those  of  you,  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  the  profession  <rf  the  law,  to  read 
over  these  orations,  and  compare  the  management  of  the  cause  with  this  accoaot, 
given  by  the  author,  of  his  motives  for  proceeding  as  he  did  in  each  of  them. 

But  to  whatever  occupation  yonr  future  Inclinations  or  destinies  may  direct 
you,  that  pursuit  of  ideal  excellence,  which  constituted  the  plan  of  Cicero's 
cmtor,  and  the  principle  of  Cioero's  life,  if  profoundly  meditated,  and  sincerely 
adopted,  will  prove  a  never-failing  source  of  virtue  and  of  happiness.  I  say 
profonndly  meditated,  because  no  superficial  consideration  can  give  you  a  con- 
ception of  the  real  depth  and  extent  of  this  principle.  I  say  sincerely  adopted, 
because  its  eflicacy  consists  not  in  resolutions,  much  less  in  pretennons;  but  In 
action.  Its  afiectation  can  only  disclose  the  ridiculous  coxcomb,  or  conceal  the 
detestable  hypocrite;  nor  is  it  in  occasional,  momentary  gleams  of  virtue  and 
energy,  preceded  and  followed  by  kmg  periods  of  indulgence  or  Inaction,  that 
this  sublime  principle  can  be  recognized.  It  must  be  the  steady  purpose  of  a 
life  maturely  considered,  deliberately  undertaken,  and  inflexibly  pursued  through 
all  the  straggles  of  human  (^position,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  <i  fortune.  It 
must  mark  the  measure  of  yoor  duties  in  the  relations  of  domestic,  of  social, 
and  of  public  life;  must  guard  from  presumption  your  rapid  moments  of  pros- 
perity, and  nerve  with  fortitude  your  lingering  hours  of  misfortune;  it  must 
mingle  with  you  in  the  busy  murmurs  of  the  city,  and  retire  in  silence  with 
16 
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you  to  the  shades  of  solitude.  Like  hope  it  must  -"travel  throngb,  nor  quit  you. 
when  you  die.  °  Your  guide  amid  the  dissipations  of  youth;  your  counsenor  in 
the  toils  of  manhood;  your  companion  in  the  leisure  of  declining  age.  It  must, 
it  will,  irradiate  the  darkness  of  dissolution;  -will  identify  the  consciousness  cf 
the  past  with  the  hope  of  futnrity;  will  smooth  the  passage  from  this  to  a  better 
world,  and  link  the  last  pangs  of  expiring  nature  with  the  first  rapture  of 
never-ending  joy. 


ON  DELIBERATIVE  ORATORY 

THB  principles  of  deliberative  oratory  are  important  also  in  another  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
Whoever  in  the  course  human  affairs  is  called  to  give  advice,  or  to  ask 
a  favor  of  another,  must  apply  to  the  same  principles  ot  action  as  those 
which  the  deliberative  orator  must  address.  The  arguments  which  persuade  an 
assembly  are  the  same  which  are  calculated  to  persuade  an  individual;  and  in 
speaking  to  a  deliberative  body  the  orator  can  often  employ  no  higher  artifice, 
than    to  consider  himself  as  discoursing  to  a   single  man. 

The  objects  of  deliberative  eloquence,  then,  are  almost  coextensive  with 
human  affairs.  They  embrace  everything  which  can  be  a  subject  of  advice,  of 
exhortation,  of  consolation,  or  of  petition.  The  most  Important  scenes  of  delib- 
erative oratory,  however,  in  these  States  are  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  and  tbe 
State  legislature.  The  objects  of  their  deliberation  affect  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  nation,  in  the  highest  degree.  In  seeking  the  sources  <rf 
deliberative  argument,  I  shall,  therefore,  so  modify  the  rules  generally  to  be 
observed,  as  to  bear  constant  reference  to  them.  They  include  all  the  subjects 
of  legislation,  of  taxation,  of  public  debt,  public  credit,  and  public  revenue;  of 
the  management  <rf  public  property;  of  commerce;  tifeaties  and  alliances;  peace 
and  war. 

Suppose  yourself,  then,  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  deliberating 
upon  some  question  involving  these  great  and  important  concerns;  desirous  of 
communicating  your  own  sentiments,  and  of  influencing  the  decision  of  the  body 
you  are  to  address.  Your  means  of  persuasion  are  to  be  derived  from  three 
distinct  general  sources  having  reference  respectively,  first,  to  the  subject  of  de- 
liberation; secondly,  to  the  body  deliberating;  and  thirdly,  to  yourself,  the 
speaker. 

I,  In  considering  the  subject  of  deliberation,  your  arguments  may  result  from 
the  circumstances  of  legality,  of  possibility,  of  probability,  of  facility,  of  neces- 
sity, or  of  contingency. 

The  argument  of  legality  must  always  be  modified  by  the  extent  of  authority 
with  which  the  deliberating  body  is  invested.  In  its  nature  it  is  an  argument 
only  applicable  to  tbe  negative  side  of  the  question.  It  is  an  objection  raised 
against  the  measure  under  consideration  as  being  contrary  to  law.  It  can,  there- 
fore, have  no  weight  in  cases  where  the  deliberating  body  itself  has  the  power  of 
changing  the  law.  Thus,  in  a  town  meeting  it  would  be  a  decisive  objection 
against  any  measure  proposed,  that  it  would  infringe  a  law  of  the  State.  But  in 
the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  this  would  be  no  argument,  because  that 
body  is  empowered  to  change  the  law.  Again,  in  tbe  State  legislature  a  measure 
may  be  assailed  as  contrary  to  a  law  of  the  Union ;  and  tbe  objection,  If  well 
founded,  must  be  fatal  to  the  measure  proposed,  though  it  could  have  no  influence 
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□pon  a  debate  in  Congress.  There,  however,  the  same  argnment  may  be  adduced 
in  a  different  form,  if  the  propositioa  discussed  interferes  with  any  stipuIaUon  by 
treaty  or  with  the  Constittitloii  of  the  United  States.  The  argnment  of  illegality, 
therefore,  is  equivalent  to  denial  of  the  powers  of  the  deliberating  body.  It  Is  of 
great  and  frequent  use  in  all  deliberative  discussions;  but  it  is  not  always  that 
which  is  most  readily  listened  to  by  the  audience.  Men  are  seldom  inclined  to 
abridge  their  own  authority;  and  the  orator  who  questions  the  competency  of  his 
hearers  to  act  upon  the  subject  in  discussion  must  be  supported  by  proof  strong 
enough  to  control  their  inclinations,  as  well  ae  to  convince  their  reason. 

The  arguments  of  possibility  and  of  necessity  are  those  which  first  command 
the  consideration  of  the  speaker  whose  object  is  persuasion.  Since,  if  impoesl- 
bility  on  the  one  hand,  or  necessity  on  the  other,  be  once  ascertained,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  farther  deliberation.  But,  although  nothing  more  can  be  required 
for  dissnasion  than  to  show  that  the  Intended  purpose  is  impracticable,  barely  to 
show  its  possibility  can  have  very  little  influence  in  a  debate;  and  it  becomes  the 
province  of  the  speaker  to  consider  its  probability  and  focility,  insisting  upon 
every  circumstance  which  contributes  to  strengthen  these. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  ttiat  the  task  of  dissuasion  or  oppodtion  is  much  easier 
to  the  orator  than  that  of  persuasion,  because,  for  the  rejection  of  a  measure,  it 
is  sufficient  to  show  either  that  It  is  impracticable  or  inespedient  But  for  its 
adoption,  both  its  possibility  and  its  expediency  must  be  made  to  appear.  The  pro- 
poser of  the  measure  must  support  both  the  alternatives;  the  opponent  needs  only 
to  substantiate  one  of  them. 

In  discussing  the  probabilities  and  facilities  of  a  measure,  the  speaker  often 
Indulges  himself  in  the  use  of  ampliflcation,  which  here  consists  in  the  art  of 
multiplying  the  incidents  favorable  to  his  purpose,  and  presenting  them  in  snch 
aspects  as  to  give  each  other  mutual  aid  and  relief.  As  in  the  arguments  of  Im- 
pos^bility  and  necessity,  he  borrows  from  demonstrative  oratory  the  art  of  ap- 
proximation, and  represents  as  impoGsible  that  which  is  only  very  difficult,  or,  aa 
absolutely  necessary,  that  which  is  of  extreme  importance. 

The  argnment  of  contingency,  or.  as  it  is  styled  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians, 
the  argument  from  the  event,  derives  a  recommendation  of  the  measure  in  debate 
from  either  alternative  of  a  successful  issue  or  of  failure.  An  admirable  instance 
of  this  kind  c€  argument  is  contained  in  that  advice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Crom- 
weU:  — 

*  Still  in  thy  right  heuid  carry  gende  peace, 
To  siteuce  envious  tongues.    Be  just  and  fear  not; 
Let  al]  the  ends  thou  aim's!  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  ud  truth's ;  then  if  Ihou  f all'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  ■  blessed  mutyr,'' 

a.  With  regard  to  the  deliberating  body,  there  are  two  views  in  which  they  must 
be  presented  to  the  speaker's  reflections,  as  accessible  to  persuasion,  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  to  be  stimulated,  and  their  own  manners  and  character.  As  motives 
of  persuasion,  as  orator  may  address  himself  to  the  sense  of  duty,  of  honor,  of  in- 
terest, or  of  passion;  motives  which  1  have  here  arranged  according  to  the  compara- 
tive weight  which  they  ought  respectively  to  carry,  but  which,  in  the  influence 
which  they  really  possess  over  most  deliberative  assemblies,  should  be  ranked  in 
precisely  an  Inverted  order. 

Of  the  sense  of  duty  may  be  observed  what  I  have  already  said  of  arguments 
pointed  against  the  power  of  the  audience.  They  are,  indeed,  only  different  modi- 
fications of  the  some  thing.    To  call  upon  the  auditory  to  perform  a  duty  is  to 
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speak  the  language  of  commatid;  it  virtiwny  denies  tbe  power  cC  deUbendm;  and, 
ftlthongfa  the  force  and  ,efficacy  of  the  appe&l  may  be  admitted,  it  b  seldom  Us- 
toned  ta  with  pleasure,  and  always  rather  controls  than  persuades  the  wilL 


THE  ART  OF  PERSUASION 

Tna  most  proper  and  the  mcst  powerful  aigtunents  which  are  Dsnally  employed 
tot  the  purposes  of  persoaston  are  those  addressed  to  the  sense  of  honor  and 
of  interest.  But  in  the  choice  and  management  of  these  yon  are  to  consult 
in  a  special  manner  the  character  <it  your  audience;  for  one  class  of  men  will  be 
most  powerfully  swayed  by  motives  of  honor,  while  another  will  most  readily  yield 
to  the  impulse  of  interest.  "  The  discourse  must  be  accommodated,'*  J  am  now 
spcaldng  the  words  of  Cicero,  "not  only  to  the  truth,  but  to  the  taste  <rf  the  hear* 
ers.  Observe  then,*lirst  of  all,  that  there  ore  two  different  descriptions  o£  men: 
the  one  rude  and  ig^ncvant,  who  always  set  profit  before  honor;  the  other  polished 
and  civilized,  who  prefer  honor  to  everything.  Urge,  then,  to  the  latter  of  tbeM 
claBsea  considerations  of  praise,  cf  bonor,  of  glory,  of  fidelity,  of  jnstice,— in  short, 
of  every  virtue.  To  the  former  present  images  of  gain,  ot  emolument,  of  thrift; 
nay,  in  addressing  this  kind  of  men,  yon  most  even  allure  them  with  the  bait  of 
pleasure.  Pleasure,  always  hostile  to  virtue,  always  corrupting  by  fraudulent  imita- 
tion the  very  nature  of  goodness  herself,  is  yet  most  eagerly  pursued  by  the  worst 
<tf  men;  and  by  them  <rften  preferred,  not  only  to  every  instigation  of  honor, 
but  even  to  the  dictates  of  necessity.  Remember,  too,  that  mankind  are  more 
anziqas  to  escape  evil  than  to  obtain  good;  less  eager  to  acquire  honor  than  to 
avoid  shame.  Who  ever  sought  honor,  g^ry,  praise,  or  fame  of  any  kind,  with 
the  same  ardor  that  we  fly  from  those  most  cruel  <rf  afflictions, —  ignominy,  con- 
tumely, and  scorn  ?  Again,  there  is  a  class  of  men,  naturally  inclined  to  honora- 
ble sentiments,  but  ccHTupted  by  evil  education  and  vitiated  opinions.  Is  it  your 
purpose,  tlien,  to  exhort  or  persuade?  Remember  that  the  task  before  you  Is  that 
of  teaching  how  to  obtain  good  and  eschew  evil.  Are  yon  speaking  to  men  of 
liberal  education?  Enlarge  upon  topics  of  praise  and  honor;  insist  with  the  keen- 
est earnestness  npon  those  virtues  which  contribute  to  the  cdhimon  safety  and  ad- 
vantage of  mankind.  But  if  you  are  discoursing  to  gross,  ignorant,  untutored 
minds,  to  them  hold  up  picM,  lucre,  money-making,  pleasure,  and  escape  from 
pain.  Deter  tbem  also  by  the  prospect  of  shame  and  ignominy,  for  no  man,  bow- 
ever  insensible  to  positive  glory,  is  made  of  such  impenetrable  stuff  as  not  to  be 
vehemently  moved  by  the  dread  of  infamy  and  disgrace."  This  passage  of  Cicero^ 
extracted  from  the  dialogue  between  himself  and  fais  son,  I  recommend  to  yonr 
meditations  as  the  truly  paternal  advice  d  a  father  to  his  child.  You  will  find  it 
not  only  a  most  useful  guide  in  the  practice  of  deliberative  oratory,  but,  if  properly 
applied,  it  will  furnish  you  a  measure  for  many  an  audience  and  many  a  speaker. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  remind  you  that  arguments  of  interest  are  in  some  de- 
gree purified  of  their  dross  by  the  constitution  of  our  principal  deliberative  as- 
semblies. They  are  representative  bodies.  Their  measures  operate  upon  their 
constituents  more  than  upon  themselves.  The  interests  to  which  you  appeal  in 
arguing  to  them  are  not  their  individual  interests,  but  those  of  the  nation. 
They  are,  therefore,  often  identified  with  the  more  elevated  to^cs  of  honor;  since 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people  is  the  highest  honor  of  the  l^islator.  This, 
however,  is  sufBciently  understood  by  most  of  our  deliberative  orators.  As  for 
'you,  my  young  friends,  whenever  yon  may  be  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  your  country,  I  trust  you  will  feel  that  the  honor,  as  well  as  the  Intor- 
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est  of  the  public,  is  the  object  of  your  pnrsuit;  and,  vithout  ever  forgetting  the 
sacred  regard  to  the  general  interest  which  becomes  a  virtuous  citizen,  yon  will 
Still  perceive  the  immeasurable  distance  between  those  regions  of  the  soul  which 
are  OFpen  only  to  the  voice  of  honor  and  those  which  are  trodden  by  the  foot 
ol  avarice. 

In  all  nnmerouB  assemblies  the  characters,  opinions,  and  prejudices  of  the 
auditcra  will  be  various;  a  certain  proportion  of  tbem  will  belong  to  each  of  the 
classes  ennmerated  by  Cicero.  In  such  cases  the  deliberative  orator  will  find  it 
advisable  to  Introduce  a  variety  of  arguments ;  some  addressed  to  the  generous, 
and  some  to  the  selfish,  feelings;  some  to  the  coarsest,  «od  some  to  the  most 
refined,  principles  of  action.  But  I  cannot,  with  Quintilian,  discuss  the  question, 
bow  far  an  orator  may  exert  his  talents  of  persuasion  for  base  and  dishonoraUe 
purpoms,  or  urge  his  hearers  to  actions  whidi  he  himself  would  detest  or  despise. 
In  judicial  controversies,  where  the  discnssion  relates  to  time  and  actions  Irretrlev' 
ably  post,  it  may  often  be  the  fortune  at  the  orator  to  defend  what  he  cannot 
justify;  and  in  the  most  rigorous  court  of  justice  or  of  honor,  he  may  say,  like 
Shakespeare's  Isabella, — 

■  I  tomething  do  eicnte  th«  tbinc  I  hate. 
For  hii  advantage,  whom  I  dearly  love.» 

But  of  deliberative  eloquence  the  first  principle  is  sincerity.  No  taoiiMt  man 
wonld  advise  what  he  cannot  approve;  and  a  counsellor  should  disdain  to  recom- 
mend that  which  be  would  not  join  in  execttting  himself.  And  this  leads  me  to 
the  third  general  bead,  from  wbich  the  means  of  persuasion  are  to  be  drawn  in 
deliberative  watory, —  the  speaker  himself. 

3.  The  eloquence  of  deliberation  will  necessarily'  take  much  of  its  color  from 
the  orator  himself.  He  must  be  careful  to  suit  his  discourse  to  his  own  character 
and  situation.  In  early  life  he  may  endeavor  to  make  strong  impression  by  the 
airy  splendor  of  his  style,  contrasted  with  the  unaffected  modesty  d  his  address. 
If  advanced  in  years,  and  elevated  in  reputation  and  dignity,  the  gravity  of  his 
manner  and  the  weight  of  sentiment  should  justly  correspond  with  the  reverence 
due  to  his  station.  It  Is  In  deliberative  assemblies,  more  tiian  upon  any  other 
stage  of  public  speaking,  that  the  good  opinion  of  his  auditory  is  important  to 
the  speaker.  The  demonstrative  orator,  the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  derive  great 
advantage  from  a  fair  reputation  and  the  good  will  of  their  hearers;  but  the 
peculiar  province  ol  the  deliberative  speaker  is  to  advise;  and  what  possible  effect 
can  be  expected  from  advice,  irtiere  there  Is  no  confidence  In  the  adviser  ?  This 
subject,  however^  Is  so  Important  and  so  copious,  that  I  shall  reserve  it  for  a 
separate  lecture,  in  wbich  I  propose  to  consider  those  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  mind,  which  are,  or  onght  to  be,  best  adapted  to  acquire  that  beDevo> 
leoce  of  the  auditory  which  is  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  the  power  of  speech 

In  treating  this  part  of  the  subject,  Aristotle,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
has  pursued  his  train  of  analysis  to  Its  deepest  root,  and  to  its  minutest  ramifi- 
catlOD.  Assuming,  as  a  fundamental  pcsition,  that  utility,  that  Is,  the  attainment 
of  good  or  avddance  of  evQ,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  deliberation,  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  a  catalogue  of  everything  considered  as  a  blessing  by  human  beings. 
These  blesrings  he  divides  Into  two  classes:  first,  of  those  universally  recognized 
and  positive;  and  second,  of  those  which  are  only  relative  and  subject  to  contro- 
vetsy.  Among  the  former  he  Includes  virtue,  health,  beauty,  riches,  eloquence,  arts, 
and  sciences.  Among  the  latter  are  the  least  of  two  evils:  the  contrary  to  what 
your  enemy  desires;  the  esteem  of  the  wise;  what  multitudes  desire;  and  specific 
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objects  to  individuftl  men.  The  forms  of  govemineDt  alao  modify  the  prev&Sliq; 
eedmate  of  good  and  evil  The  end  of  civil  government,  under  a  democracy,  ^ 
liberty;  under  an  obligarchy,  property;  under  ao  aristocracy,  taw;  ftud  under  m 
monarchy,  security.  These  are  all  positive  blessiags  for  all  mankind.  But  tbtir 
relative  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  where  they  constitute  the  ba^  of  tbo 
social  compact  The  deliberative  orator,  whose  appeal  must  always  be  to  the 
sentiments  of  good  and  evil  rooted  in  the  minds  of  his  auditory,  must  always 
adapt  his  discourse  to  that  standard  measure  of  the  land. 


DECLAMATION.  COMPOSITION.  AND  DELIVERY 

THK  ancient  practice  of  declamation  was  an  Ingenious  and  aseful  exercise,  for 
improving  in  the  art  of  deliberative  oratory.  A  character  and  a  situation, 
generally  known  in  history,  were  assumed;  and  the  task  of  the  declaimed 
was  to  compose  and  deliver  a  discourse  suitable  to  them.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  introduce  speeches  of  this  Idnd  in  the  midst  cf  thelt  narratives;  and 
among  them  are  so  many  examples  of  the  moat  admirable  eloquence,  that  we 
regret  the  cold  accuracy  c£  modem  history  which  has  discarded  this  practice, 
without  providing  any  adequate  substitute  in  its  stead. 

As  amplification  has  been  said  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  demonstrative  ora- 
tory, the  allegation  of  examples  is  the  most  effectual  snj^rt  of  deliberative  dis- 
courses. There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sno.  The  future  is  little  more  than  a 
co^^of  the  past  What  hath  been  shall  be  again.  And  to  exhibit  an  image  of 
the  past  is  often  to  present  the  clearest  prospect  of  the  future.  The  examplea, 
which  are  adduced  successfully  by  the  deliberative  speaker,  are  of  two  kinds:  fin^ 
fictitious  Inventions  of  his  own;  second,  real  events  borrowed  from  historical  fact 
The  first  of  these  are  called  by  Aristotle  fables,  and  the  second  parables.  Tlie 
fable,  which  may  be  invented  at  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker,  is  more  easily 
applied  to  his  purpose;  but  the  parable,  always  derived  from  matter  of  fact, 
makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience.  In  the  rude  ages  or 
society,  and  among  the  uncultivated  class  ot  mankind,  the  power  <^  fable,  and 
still  more  of  parable,  to  influence  the  will  Is  scarcely  conceivable  upon  mere  spec- 
ulative investigation.  But  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  all  human 
experience.  The  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  Stands  conspicnons  in  the  Roman 
annals.  It  pacified  one  of  the  most  dangerous  insnrrections  which  ever  agitated 
that  turbulent  but  magnanimous  people.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
bespeak  the  efficacy  of  these  instruments  in  a  manner  no  less  energetic.  Bat 
their  unrivaled  triumph  is  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  whoae 
exalted  founder,  we  are  told,"  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  erf  man;  for  he 
knew  what  was  in  man,*  and  who  delivered  his  Incomparable  system  of  morality- 
altogether  through  the  medium  of  fables  and  parables,  both  of  which,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Evangelists,  are  included  in  the  latter  term.  "And  with  many  parables 
spake  he  the  word  unto  them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it;  but  without  a  parable 
spake  be  not  unto  them. " 

The  principal  feature  in  the  style  of  deliberative  oratory  should  be  dmplicity. 
Not  that  It  disdains,  but  that  it  has  seldom  occasion  for  decoratioiL  The  speaker 
should  be  much  more  solicitous  for  the  thought  than  for  the  expression.  This  con- 
stitutes the  great  difference  between  the  diction  proper  for  this,  and  that  which  best 
snlts  the  two  other  kinds  of  oratory.  Demonstrative  eloquence,  intended  for  show, 
delig^te  in  ostentatious  ornament    The  speaker  is  expected  to  have  made  prevkxts 
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prepuatJon.  His  discourse  is  professedly  studied,  and  aU  the  artifices  of  speech  are 
snnunoned  to  the  gradJicatioa  of  the  audience.  The  heart  is  cool  tor  the  receptlOD. 
the  mind  is  at  leisure  for  the  contemplattnn  of  polished  periods,  oratorical  numbers, 
coruscations  of  metaphor,  profound  reflection,  and  subtle  ingenuity.  But  delibera- 
tive discnsslons  require  little  more  than  prudence  and  integrity.  Even  judicial  ora- 
tory supposes  a  previous  painful  investigation  ot  his  subject  by  the  speaker,  and 
exacts  an  elaborate,  methodical  conduct  of  the  discourse.  But  deliberative  subjects 
often  arise  on  a  sudden,  and  allow  of  no  premeditation.  Hearers  are  disinclined  to 
advice  which  they  perceive  the  speaker  has  been  dressing  up  in  his  closet.  Am- 
bitious ornament  should,  then,  be  excluded  rather  than  soughL  Plain  sense,  clear 
logic,  and  above  all,  ardent  sensibility,—  these  are  the  qualities  needed  by  those  who 
give,  and  those  who  take,  counsel.  A  profusion  of  brilliancy  betrays  a  speaker  more 
full  of  himself  than  of  his  cause;  more  anxious  to  be  admired  than  believed.  The 
stars  and  ribands  of  princely  favor  may  glitter  on  the  breast  of  the  veteran  hero 
at  a  birthday  ball;  bnt,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  battle,  they  only  direct  the  bullet 
to  his  heart.  A  deliberative  orator  should  bury  himself  in  his  subject.  Like  a 
superintending  providence,  he  should  be  visible  only  in  bis  mighty  works.  Hence 
that  universal  prejudice,  both  of  ancient  and  mod^n  times,  against  written,  delib- 
erative discourses;  a  prejudice  which  bade  defiance  to  all  the  thunders  of  Demos- 
thenes. In  the  midst  of  their  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  eloquence,  his 
coontrymen  nevertheless  remarked,  that  his  orations  « smelt  too  much  of  the  lamp.* 
Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  upon  great  and  important  occasions  the  delib- 
erative orator  may  be  allowed  a  more  liberal  indulgence  of  preparaUon.  When  the 
cause  of  ages  and  the  fate  of  nations  hangs  upon  the  thread  of  a  debate,  the  orator 
may  fairly  consider  himself  as  addressing  not  only  his  Immediate  hearers,  but  the 
world  at  large,  and  all  futtire  times.  Then  It  Is,  that,  looking  beyond  the  moment 
in  which  he  speaks,  and  the  immediate  issue  of  the  deliberation,  he  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  an  hour  a  question  for  every  age  and  every  region;  takes  the  vote  of  un- 
born millions  npon  the  debate  of  a  little  senate,  and  incorporates  himself  and  his 
discourse  with  the  general  history  of  mankind.  On  snch  occasions  and  at  such 
times,  the  oration  naturally  and  properly  assumes  a  solemnity  of  manner  and  a 
dignity  of  language  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  cause.  Then  it  is 
that  deliberative  eloquence  lays  aside  the  plain  attire  of  her  daily  occupation,  and 
assumes  the  port  and  purple  of  the  queen  of  the  world.  Yet  even  then  she  remem- 
bers that  majestic  grandeur  best  comports  with  simplicity.  Her  crown  and  sceptre 
may  blaze  with  the  br^htness  of  the  diamond,  but  she  must  not.  like  the  Ui^  of 
the  gorgeous  East,  be  buried  under  a  shower  oC  barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
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RICHARD  WHATELY 

(1787-1863) 

Sj^BiCHARD  Whately  vfos  born  ia  London,  February  ist,  1787,  and  ed- 
iMwt  ncated  for  the  chnrcti  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  1814.  stz 
*^*^*  years  after  his  gradoatioo.  he  published  his  '  Historic  Dotibts 
Relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  which  soon  became  celebrated.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  professor  at  Oxford,  but  in  1831  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Dnblin,  and  died  in  that  city  October  8tb,  1863.  His  works 
on  theology,  metaphysics,  and  political  economy  are  namerons,  bat  the 
treatise  on  *The  Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  published  in  1838,  has  probably 
exceeded  tb«  total  circnlatlon  of  all  the  rest. 


THE  ART  OP  PERSUASION 

IN  ORDER  that  the  will  may  be  influenced,  two  things  are  reqoisite;  vit.  (■)  that 
the  proposed  object  ahoold  appear  desirable,  and  (a)  that  the  means  suggested 
should  be  proved  to  be  conducive  to  the  attainment  d  that  object;  and  this  last 
evidently  must  depend  on  a  process  cJ  reaaoniiig.  In  order,  for  example,  to  induce 
the  Greeks  to  anite  their  efforts  against  the  Persian  invader,  it  was  necessary  both 
to  prove  that  co-operation  could  alone  render  their  resistance  effectnal,  and  also  to 
awaken  such  feelings  c£  patriotism  and  abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke  as  might 
prompt  them  to  make  these  combined  eftorts.  For  it  is  evident,  that  however 
ardent  their  love  of  llber^,  tbey  would  make  no  exertions  if  tbey  apprehended  no 
danger;  or  if  they  thoitf^t  themsdves  able,  separately,  to  defend  themselves,  they 
would  be  backward  to  join  the  confederacy;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  they 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  or  valued  their  independence  leas  than 
their  present  ease,  the  fnlleat  convictitMi  that  the  means  recommended  would  secare 
their  independence  would  have  had  no  practical  effect 

Persuasion,  therefore,  depends  on,  first,  argument  (to  ^n^ive  the  expediency  ei  the 
means  proposed),  and,  secondly,  what  is  usually  called  exhortation,  that  is,  the  excite* 
ment  o€  men  to  adopt  those  means,  by  representin;;  the  end  as  sufficiently  desir- 
able. It  will  happen,  indeed,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
objects  will  have  been  already,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  accomplished;  so  that  the 
other  shall  be  the  only  one  that  it  ia  requiute  to  insist  on;  vis.,  sometimes  the 
hearers  will  be  sufficiently  Intent  on  the  pursuit  of  the  end,  and  will  be  in  doubt 
only  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  It;  and  sometimes,  again,  they  will  have  no  doubt 
on  that  point,  but  will  be  indiffeieat,  or  not  sufficiently  ardent,  with  respect  to  the 
propoeed  end,  and  will  need  to  be  stimulated  by  exhortations.  Not  sufficiently  ar- 
dent, I  have  said,  because  it  will  not  so  often  happen  that  the  object  in  question 
^rill  be  one  to  which  they  are  totally  indifferent,  as  that  they  will,  practically  at 
least  not  reckon  it,  or  not  feel  it  to  be  worth  the  requisite  pains.    No  one  is  abso> 
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lately  indifferent  abont  the  attainment  of  a  happy  immortaUty;  and  yet  a  great 
part  ot  the  preacher's  business  consists  in  ezhortation,  that  is,  endeavoring  to  Indnce 
men  to  nw  thcee  exertions  which  they  themselves  know  to  be  necessary  for  the  at- 
taiiunsDt  of  it. 

Aristotle  and  many  other  writers  have  spoken  of  appeals  to  the  passions  as 
an  nnfair  mode  of  Influencing  the  hearers,  in  answer  to  which  Dr.  Campbell  has 
TMnarked  that  there  can  be  no  persaasion  wiUiout  an  address  to  the  passions; 
and  It  la  evident,  from  what  has  been  just  said,  that  he  is  right,  if  undN  tha 
term  passion  be  included  every  active  principle  of  onr  nature.  This,  however,  is 
a  {greater  latitude  of  meaning  than  belongs  even  to  the  Greek  BiAii.  thongb 
the  signification  of  that  is  wider  than,  according  to  ordinary  use,  that  of  oar 
term  "passions.*  Bnt  Aristotle  by  no  means  overlooked  the  necessity  with  a 
view  to  persaasion,  properly  so  termed,  of  calling  into  action  some  motive  that 
may  inflaeoce  the  will;  it  is  plain  that  whenever  he  speaks  with  reprobation 
of  an  appeal  to  the  passions,  his  meaning  is.  the  excitement  of  such  feellogB  as 
ooght  not  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  question  in  hand.  A  desire  to  do  jn» 
tice  may  be  called,  in  Dr.  Campbell's  wide  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  passion; 
this  Is  what  ought  to  influence  a  judge;  and  no  one  would  ever  censure  a  pleader 
for  striving  to  excite  and  heighten  this  desire;  but  if  the  decision  be  influenced 
by  an  appeal  to  anger,  pity,  etc,  the  feelings  thus  excited  being  such  as  oogjit 
not  to  bave  operated,  the  judge  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  tmduly  biased; 
and  that  this  is  Aristotle's  meaning  is  evident  from  his  characterizing  the  Intro- 
dnctjon  of  Bocb  topics  as  ■foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.'  And  it  is  evident 
that  as  the  motives  which  onght  to  operate  will  be  different  in  different  cases, 
the  same  may  be  objectionable  and  not  fairly  admissible  la  one  case,  which  In 
another  would  be  perfectly  allowable.  An  instance  occurs  in  Thncydldes,  In 
which  this  is  very  judiciously  and  neatly  pointed  out;  in  the  debate  respecting 
the  Uityleneans,  who  had  been  subdued  after  a  revolt,  Cleon  is  Introdnced  con- 
tending for  the  justice  cf  Inflicting  on  them  capital  punishment,  to  which  Di- 
odotns  is  made  to  reply  that  the  Athenians  are  not  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
(Aenders,  bnt  in  deliberation  as  to  their  own  interest,  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
consider  not  the  right  they  may  have  to  put  the  revoltero  to  death,  but  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  such  a  procedure. 

In  judicial  cases,  on  the  contrary,  any  appeal  to  the  personal  interests  <rf 
the  judge,  or  even  to  pnblic  expediency,  would  be  Irrelevant.  In  framing  Uws, 
Indeed,  and  ( which  cornea  to  the  same  thing )  giving  those  decisions  which  are 
to  operate  as  precedents,  the  pnblic  good  is  the  object  to  be  pnrsaed;  bnt  in 
the  mere  administering  of  the  established  laws  it  is  inadmissible. 

There  are  many  feeUngs,  again,  which  it  is  evident  should  in  no  case  be 
allowed  to  operate;  as  envy,  thirst  for  revenge,  etc.,  the  excitement  of  which 
by  the  orator  is  to  be  reprobated  as  an  nnfair  artifice;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  nature,  in  order  to  allay  them  when 
previoosly  existing  in  the  hearers,  or  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  an  adversary 
in  producing  ot  directing  them.  It  Is  evident,  indeed,  that  all  the  weaknesses, 
as  well  Bfr  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  arts  by  which  the 
sophist  takes  advantage  of  these  weaknesses,  must  be  familiarly  known  by  a 
perfect  orator;  who,  though  he  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  jIIMwIt^  em- 
jdoying  sncb  arts,  must  not  want  the  ability  to  do  so,  or  he  would  not  be 
prepared  to  counteract  them.  An  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  poisons  is 
necessary  to  him  who  would  administer  antidotes. 
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THE  POWER  OP  SUGGESTION 

IT  IS  not  alway*  advisable  to  enter  into  a  direct  detail  of  circumstaaces.  wUdi 
would  often  have  the  e£Eect  of  wearying  the  bearer  beforehand  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  long  description  of  something  in  irtiich  be  probably  does  not  as 
yet  feel  mncb  Interest;  and  would  also  be  likely  to  prepare  him  too  much,  and  fore- 
warn him,  as  it  were,  of  the  object  proposed, — the  design  laid  against  his  feelings. 
It  will  ctften,  therefore,  have  a  better  effect  to  describe  obliquely  (if  I  may  &o 
speak),  by  introdncing  drcomatances  connected  with  the  main  object  or  event,  and 
affected  by  it,  but  not  absolutely  forming  a  part  of  it.  And  circumstances  ol  this 
kind  may  not  unfreqnently  be  selected  so  as  to  prodnce  a  more  striking  impressioD 
of  anything  that  is  in  itself  great  and  remarkable,  than  could  be  produced  by  a 
minute  and  direct  description;  because  in  this  way  the  general  and  collective  result 
of  a  whole,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  other  objects,  may  be  vividly  im- 
pressed on  the  hearer's  mind  ;  the  circumstantial  detail  of  collateral  matteis  not 
drawing  off  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  principal  matter  as  one  and 
complete.  Thus,  the  woman's  amplication  to  the  King  of  Samaria,  to  compel  her 
neighbor  to  fulfil  the  agreement  of  sharing  with  her  the  infant's  flesh,  gives  a  more 
frightfnl  impresuon  of  the  horrors  of  the  famine  than  any  more  direct  description 
conld  have  done;  since  it  presents  to  us  the  picture  of  that  hardening  of  the  heart 
to  every  kind  of  horror,  and  that  destruction  of  the  ordinary  state  of  human  senti- 
ment, iirtiich  is  the  result  of  long  continued  and  extreme  misery.  Nor  conld  any 
detail  of  the  particular  vexations  suffered  by  the  exiled  Jews  for  their  disobedience 
convey  so  lively  an  idea  of  them  as  that  description  of  their  result  contained  In  the 
dennndaUon  of  Moses:  '■In  the  evening  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it  were  morn- 
ing! and  in  the  morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it  were  evening!* 

In  the  poem  of  "Rokeby,"  a  striking  exemplification  occurs  of  what  has  been 
said.  Bertram,  in  describing  the  prowess  be  bad  displayed  as  a  buccaneer,  does  not 
paiticulariae  any  of  his  exploits,  bnt  alludes  to  the  terrible  Impression  they  bad  left:  — 

« Panuna'i  maids  shall  long  look  pale. 
When  Riiinctuun  inspires  the  tale ; 
Chili'a  dark  matrons  loDg  shall  tame 
The  frowacd  cbUd  with  Bettnm't  nune.* 

The  first  of  dramatists,  who  might  have  been  perhaps  the  lust  of  oratcMS,  baa 
offered  some  excellent  exemplifications  of  this  rule;  et^jecially  in  the  speech  of  An- 
tony over  CiBsar's  body. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  BEING  UNDERSTOOD 

IT  II  sofBciently  evident  (though  the  nuudm  is  often  practically  disregarded) 
that  the  first  requisite  of  style  not  only  in  rhetoricsl,  bnt  In  all  composi- 
tions, is  perspicuity;  since,  as  Aristotle  observes,  language  which  is  not 
intelligible,  or  not  clearly  and  readily  Intelligible,  fails,  In  the  same  proportion, 
of  the  purpose  for  which  language  is  employed.  And  it  is  equally  self-evident, 
though  this  truth  is  still  more  frequently  overlooked,  that  perspicoity  is  a 
relative  quality,  and  consequently  cannot  properly  be  predicated  of  any  work, 
without  a  tacit  reference  to  the  class  of  readers  or  hearers  for  whom  it  Is  de- 
dgned.    Nor  is  it  enough  that  the    style  be  such    as  they   are  capable  of  under- 
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Btanding  if  tti«y  bestow  their  utmost  attetttion;  the  degree  and  the  kind  of 
attentloii  which  they  have  been  accnstomed,  or  are  likely  to  bestow,  will  be 
among  th«  circumstances  that  are  to  be  token  into  the  account  and  provided 
for.  I  say  the  kind,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  attention,  because  some  hearers 
and  readers  will  be  found  slow  of  apprehension  indeed,  but  capable  of  taking 
in  what  is  very  copiously  and  gradually  explained  to  them;  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  who  are  much  quicker  at  catching  the  sense  of  what  is  expressed 
in  a  short  compass,  are  incapable  of  loug  attention,  and  are  not  only  wearied, 
but  absolutely  bemldered  by  a  diffuse  style. 

When  a  numerous  and  very  mixed  audience  is  to  be  addressed,  much  skill  will 
be  required  in  adapting  the  style  both  in  this,  and  in  other  respects,  and,  in- 
deed, the  arguments  also,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  discourse,  to  the  various 
minds  whkh  it  is  designed  to  impress;  nor  can  the  utmost  art  and  diligence  prove, 
after  all,  more  than  partially  successful  in  such  a  case;  especially  when  the  diverai- 
ttes  are  so  many  and  so  g^reat  as  exist  in  the  congreg;ations  to  which  meet  ser- 
mons are  addressed,  and  In  the  readers  for  whom  popular  works  of  an  argnmentadve, 
instmctive,  and  hortatory  character  are  intended.  It  is  passible,  however,  to 
jqiproach  Indefinitely  to  an  object  which  cannot  be  completely  attained;  and  to 
adopt  such  a  style,  and  likewise  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  as  shall  be  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  greater  part,  at  least,  even  of  a  promiscuous  audience,  with- 
out being  distasteful  to  any. 

It  is  obvious,  and  has  often  t>een  remarked,  that  extreme  consciseness  is  ill 
suited  to  bearers  or  readers  whose  intellectual  powers  and  cultivation  are  but 
small;  the  usual  expedient,  however,  c<  employing  a  prolix  style  by  way  of  accom- 
modatton  to  such  minds  is  seldom  successful;  most  of  those  who  could  have 
comprehended  the  meaning,  if  more  briefly  expressed,  and  many  of  those  who 
could  not  do  so,  are  likely  to  be  bewildered  by  tedious  expansion;  and  being  un- 
able to  maintain  a  steady  attention  to  what  Is  said,  they  forget  part  of  what  they 
have  heard  before  the  whole  is  completed.  Add  to  which,  that  the  feebleness  pro- 
duced by 'excessive  dilution  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed)  will  occadoD 
the  attention  to  languish;  and  what  Is  imperfectly  attended  to,  however  clear  In 
itself,  will  usually  be  but  Imperfectly  understood.  Let  not  an  author,  therefore, 
satisfy  himself  by  finding  that  be  has  expressed  his  meaning  so  that.  If  attended 
to,  he  cannot  fall  to  be  understood;  he  must  consider  also  (as  was  before  re- 
marked )  what  attention  is  likely  to  be  paid  to  it  If,  on  the  one  hand,  much  mat- 
ter is  ex^«8sed  in  very  few  words  to  an  unreflecting  audience,  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  wearisome  prolixity,  the  requisite  attention  may  very  probably  not 
be  bestowed. 

The  best  general  rule  for  avoiding  the  disadvantages  both  of  conciseness  and 
of  prolixity,  is  to  employ  repetition;  to  repeat,  that  is.  the  same  sentiment  and 
argument  in  many  different  forms  of  expression;  each  In  itself  brief,  but  all 
together  affording  such  an  expansion  of  the  sense  to  be  conveyed,  and  so  de- 
taining the  mind  upon  it,  as  the  case  may  require.  Cicero  among  the  Ancients, 
and  Bnrke  among  the  modem  writers,  afford,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant  practi- 
cal exempllflcatlons  of  this  rule.  The  latter  sometimes  shows  a  deflclency  in  cor- 
rect taste,  and  lies  open  to  Horace's  censure  of  an  author. — *  Qui  variare  eupu  rem 
prodigialiter  unamfi — but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  seldom  falls  to  make  him- 
self thoroughly  understood,  and  does  not  often  weary  the  attention,  even  when  he 
offends  the  taste  of  his  readers. 

Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the  repetition  may  not  be  too  glaringly 
apparent;  the  variation  must  not  consist  in  the  mere  use  of  other  synonymous 
words,   but   what   has   been    expressed    in   appropriate   terms    may   be   repeated    in 
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metaphorical;  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  an  argument,  or  the  parte  of  an 
antithesis,  may  be  transpoeed;  or  several  different  points  that  have  been  enom- 
erated,  presented  in  a  varied  order,  etc. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  that  obvious  rule  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  to 
avoid  ancommon,  and.  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  hard  words,— that  is,  those  which 
are  such  to  the  person  addressed;  but  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  to  tliose 
who  wish  to  be  understood  by  the  lower  orders,  one  of  the  best  principles  of  selec- 
tion is  to  prefer  tenns  of  Saxon  origin,  which  will  generally  be  more  familiar  to 
them  than  those  derived  b«m  the  Latin  (either  directly  or  through  the  medium 
c£  the  French),  even  when  the  latter  are  mora  in  use  among  persons  ot  educa- 
tion. Onr  language  being,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  made  up  of  these  ele- 
ments. It  Is  very  easy  for  anyone,  though  tinacqnainted  with  Saxon,  to  observe 
this  precept  if  he  have  but  a  knowledge  of  French  or  of  Latin;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  scope  for  such  a  choice  as  1  am  speakii^  of  from  the  multitude  of 
synonyms  derived,  respectively,  from  those  two  sources.  The  compilers  of  onr 
Liturgy  being  anxious  to  reach  the  nnderstandings  of  all  classes,  at  a  time  when 
our  langu^fe  was  in  a  less  settled  state  than  at  present,  availed  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  in  employing  many  synonymous,  or  nearly  synonymous,  expres- 
sions, most  of  which  are  of  the  description  Jnst  alluded  to.  Take,  as  an  instance, 
the  Exhortation:  «  acknowledge  "and  *  confess";"  dissemble*  and  "cloko*;  "hom- 
Ue"  and  "lowly";  "goodness"  and  "mercy";  "assemble"  and  "meet  together.* 
And  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  in  this  last  instattce,  a  word  of  French 
origin  wHI  very  often  not  have  a  single  word  of  Saxon  derivation  corresponding 
to  it,  but  may  find  an  exact  equivalent  In  a  tdirase  of  two  or  more  words,  for  ex- 
ample, "constitute,*  "go  to  make  up";  "arrange,"  "put  In  order*;  ■  substitnte," 
"put  in  the  stead,"  etc. 

In  adapting  the  style  to  the  comprehension  of  the  illiterate,  a  caution  is  to 
be  observed  against  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  plain,"  which  is  opposed  SMne- 
timea  to  obscurity,  and  sometimes  to  ornament;  the  vulgar  require  a  perspicuous, 
bnt  by  no  means  a  dry  and  unadorned  style;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  taste 
rather  for  the  over-florid,  tawdry  and  bombastic;  nor  are  the  omamente  of  style  by 
any  means  necessarDy  inconsistent  with  perspicuity;  metaphor,  which  is  among  the 
principal  ot  them,  is,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  clearest  mode  <tf  expression  that 
can  be  adopted;  It  being  usually  mnch  easier  for  onctiltivated  minds  to  compre- 
hend a  similitude  or  analogy  than  an  abstract  term.  And  hence  the  language 
of  savages,  as  has  often  been  renuuked,  b  highly  metaphorical;  and  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  all  languages  in  their  eaiUer,  and  consequently  ruder 
and  more  savage  state;  all  terms  relating  to  the  mind  and  its  <^»erati(His  being,  as 
appears  from  the  e^mology  of  most  ot  them,  originally  metaphorical,  thongh  by 
long  use  they  have  ceased  to  be  so;  for  example,  the  words  "ponder,*  "deliberate," 
"reflect,"  and  many  other  such,  are  evidently  drawn  by  analogy  from  external, 
sensible,  bodily  actions. 


OF  ELEGANCE  AND  STRENGTH 

ELKGANCB   requires    that   all   homely   and  coarse  words  and  phrases  should  be 
avoided,  even   at  the   expense    of   circumlocution,  though    they  may  be  the 
most  apt  and  forcible  that  language  can  supply.      And  elegance  implies  a 
smooth  and  easy  flow  of  words  in  respect  of  the  sonnd  of  the  sentences;  though  a 
more  harsh  and  abrupt  mode  of  expression  may  often  be  at  least  equally  energetic. 
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Accordingly,  many  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  Corcil>lA  writers,  to  whom 
no  one  would  give  the  credit  of  el^fance ;  and  many  others,  who  are  allowed  to  be 
elegant,  are  yet  by  no  means  reckoned  among  tbe  vigorous  and  energetic. 

When  tbe  two  esceUences  of  style  are  at  variance,  the  general  rule  to  be  ob- 
lerved  by  the  orator  is  to  prefer  the  energetic  to  the  elegant.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
■  plain,  or  even  a  somewhat  homely  expression,  may  have  even  a  more  energetic 
(Sect  from  that  very  circumstance,  than  one  of  Tocm  studied  refinement;  since  it 
may  convey  the  idea  of  tbe  speaker's  being  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  anxious  to 
convey  his  sentiments  where  he  uses  an  ezpressitm  that  can  have  no  other  recom- 
mendation ;  whereas  a  strikingly  elegant  expression  may  sometimes  convey  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  introduced  for  the  sake  of  its  elegance;  which  will  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  force  of  what  is  said. 

Universally,  a  writer  or  spieaker  should  endeavor  to  maintain  tbe  appearance  of 
expressing  himself,  not,  as  if  be  wanted  to  say  something,  but  as  if  he  bad  some- 
thing to  say:  that  is.  not  as  if  he  had  a  subject  set  him,  and  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  beet  essay  or  declamation  on  it  that  he  could,  but  as  if  be  bad  some  ideas  to 
which  he  was  anxious  to  give  utterance;  not  as  if  he  wanted  to  ccnnpose,  for  in. 
fiance,  a  sermon,  and  was  desirous  of  performing  that  task  satisfactorily,  but  as  if 
there  was  something  In  his  mind  which  he  was  deslnms  of  communicating  to  his 
hearers.  This  is  probably  what  Bishop  Butler  means  when  he  speaks  of  a  man's  writ- 
ing *with  simplicity  and  in  eamesL"  His  manner  has  this  advantage,  though  it  is 
not  only  inelegant,  but  often  otMcure.  Dr.  Paley's  is  equally  earnest,  and  very  per- 
qiicnous;  and  though  often  homely,  is  more  impressive  than  that  of  many  of  our 
tnoBt  polished  writers.  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  prevalence  of  these  two  different 
manners  in  different  authors,  respectively,  and  to  perceive  the  very  different  effects 
produced  by  them  ;  it  is  not  so  easy  for  one  who  is  not  really  writing  *wlth  sim- 
plicity and  in  earnest,"  to  assume  the  appearance  of  it.  Bnt  certainly  nothing  is 
more  adverae  to  this  appearance  than  over-refinement  Any  expression,  indeed,  that 
is  vulgar,  in  bad  taste,  and  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  occa- 
sion, is  to  be  avtrided;  since,  though  it  might  have,  with  some  heareis.  an  energetic 
effect,  this  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust  produced  in  others; 
and  where  a  small  accession  at  energy  is  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
sacrifice  of  elegance,  the  latter  will  demand  a  preference.  But  sUll,  the  general  rule 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  ai  by  bim  who  is  in  earnest  aiming  at  tbe  true  ultimate  end 
of  the  orator,  to  which  all  others  are  to  be  made  sut>servient,  v/r.,  not  the  amuse- 
ment <£  liis  bearers,  nor  their  admiration  ot  himself,  but  their  conviction  or  per- 
suasion. It  is  from  this  view  of  the  subject  that  I  have  dwelt  most  on  that  quality 
of  style  which  seems  most  especially  adapted  to  that  object  Peispicnity  is  re- 
quired In  all  compositions;  and  may  even  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  end  of  a 
scientific  writer,  considered  as  snch;  he  may,  indeed,  practically  increase  his  utility 
by  writing  so  as  to  excite  curiosity,  and  recommend  bis  subject  to  general  atten- 
tion; bnt  In  doing  so,  he  is,  in  some  degree,  superadding  the  office  of  tbe  omtor  to 
his  own;  as  a  philosopher,  be  may  assume  the  existence  in  his  reader  of  a  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  has  only  to  convey  that  knowledge  in  language  that  may  be 
dearly  understood.  Of  the  style  (£  the  orator  (in  the  wide  sense  in  which  I  have 
been  using  this  appellation,  as  Including  all  who  are  aiming  at  conviction),  the  ap- 
propriate object  is  to  impress  the  meaning  strongly  upon  men's  minds.  Of  tbe 
poet,  as  snch,  the  ultimate  end  is  to  give  pleasure  ;  and  accordingly  elegance  or 
beauty,  in  the  teost  extenrive  sense  of  those  terms,  will  be  the  apprc^niate  qoali- 
ttes  of  his  langoage. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  NATURAL  DELIVERY 

THE  advantage  of  the  nator&l  tnanner  (that  is,  the  manaer  which  one  DaturaUy  falls 
into  who  is  really  Gpeafcing  in  earnest,  and  with  a  mind  exclusively  intent  on 
what  he  has  to  say),  zaay  be  estimated  from  this  consideration;  that  there  are 
few  wbo  do  not  speak  so  as  to  givo  effect  to  what  tliey  are  saying.  Some,  indeed, 
do  this  much  better  thaa  others;  some  have,  in  ordinary  conversation,  an  indis- 
tinct or  Incorrect  pronunciation,  an  embarrassed  and  hesitating  utterance,  or  a  bad 
choice  of  words;  but  hardly  anyone  fails  to  deliver,  when  speaking  earnestly, 
what  he  does  say  so  as  to  convey  the  sense  and  the  force  of  it  much  more  com- 
pletely than  even  a  good  reader  would,  if  those  sajne  words  were  written  down 
and  read.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  be  more  approved;  but  that  is  not  the  present 
question,  which  is,  concerning  the  impression-  made  on  the  hearers'  minds.  It  is 
not  the  polish  of  the  blade  that  is  to  be  considered,  or  the  grace  with  which  it  is 
brandished,  but  the  keenness  of  the  edge,  and  the  weight  of  the  stroke. 

On  the  contrary,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  elocution  of  most  readers, 
when  delivering  their  own  compositions,  is  such  as  to  convey  the  notion,  at  the 
very  best,  not  that  the  preacher  is  expressing  his  own  real  sentiments,  but  that  he 
is  making  known  to  his  audience  what  is  written  in  the  book  before  him;  and, 
whether  the  composition  be  professedly  the  reader's  own  or  not,  the  usual  mode 
of  delivery,  though  grave  and  decent,  is  so  remote  from  the  energetic  s^le  ot  real 
natural  speech  as  to  furnish,  if  one  may  so  speak,  a  kind  of  mnning  comment  on 
all  that  is  uttered,  which  says:  ■'I  do  not  mean,  think,  or  feel,  alt  this;  I  only  mean 
to  redte  it  with  propriety  and  decorum";  and  what  is  usually  called  fine  reading 
only  BupetaddB  to  this  (as  has  been  above  remarked)  a  kind  of  admonition  to  the 
bearers  that  they  ought  to  believe,  to  feel,  and  to  admire,  what  is  read.    ,    .    , 

The  principles  here  lidd  down  may  help  to  explain  a  remarkable  fact  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  other  than  the  true  causes.  The  powerful  effects  often  pro- 
duced by  some  fanatical  preachers,  not  superior  in  pious  and  sincere  zeaJ,  and  in- 
ferior in  learning,  in  good  sense,  and  in  taste,  to  men  who  are  listened  to  with 
comparative  apathy,  are  frequently  considered  as  a  proof  of  superior  eloquence, 
tbongh  an  eloquence  tarnished  by  barbarism  and  extravagant  mannerism.  But 
may  not  such  effects  result,  not  from  any  superior  powers  in  the  preacher,  but 
merely  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  the  measureless  importance 
of  the  subject  ?  Why,  then,  it  may  be  replied,  does  not  the  other  preacher,  whose 
subject  is  the  very  same,  produce  the  same  effect  ?  The  answer  is,  because  he  is 
but  half  attended  to.  The  ordinary  measured  cadence  of  reading  is  not  only  in 
itself  dull,  but  is  what  men  are  familiarly  accustomed  to.  Religion  itself,  also,'  is 
a  subject  so  familiar,  in  a  certain  sense  (familiar,  that  is,  to  the  ear),  as  to  be 
trite,  even  to  those  who  know  and  think  little  about  it  Let  bnt  the  attention  be 
thoroughly  roused,  and  intently  fixed  on  such  a  stupendous  subject,  and  that  sub- 
ject itself  will  produce  the  meet  overpowering  emotion.  And  not  only  unaffected 
earnestness  of  manner,  but,  perhaps,  even  still  more,  any  uncouth  oddity,  and  even 
ridiculous  extravagance,  will,  by  the  stimulus  of  novelty,  have  the  effect  of  thus 
ronsing  the  hearers  from  their  ordinary  lethargy.  So  that  a,  preacher  of  little  or 
no  real  eloquence  will  sometimes,  on  such  a  subject^  produce  the  effects  of  the 
greatest  eloquence  by  merely  forcing  the  hearers  ( often,  even  by  the  excessively 
glaring  faults  of  bis  style  and  delivery)  to  attend  to  a  subject  which  no  cne  can 
really  attend  to  unmoved.  ' 

From  th«  "Elements  ot  Rhetoric^ 
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MIRABEA  U. 
Aftfr  a  Porlrai!  -  Design  by  H.  B.  Hall. 


I  known  to  lTirabe:iu's  admirers  '.ha.1  he  wa?  uiit  of  the  uglics 
1  France.  The  portrait  designed  by  Hall  is  a  standard  likene--? 
may  be  susjieeted  of  flattering  him. 
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THE  VISCOUNT  DE  CORMENIN 
(LOUIS  Marie  de  la  Have,  vicomte  de  Cormenin) 

(I 788-1 868) 

HORHENIn's  "Book  of  Orators"  (lAvre  des  Oratmrs),  is  better  known  to 
English  readers  as  the  "Orators  of  Fr^ice.*  It  appeared  in  1838, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into  English.  The  American 
edition  of  1854  had  prefixed  to  it  J.  T.  Headley's  essay  on  the  "Oratory 
of  the  French  Revolntion."  Cormenin,  who  was  a  distinguished  French  , 
jurist  and  pnblicist.  was  bom  at  Paris,  January  6th,  1788,  and  educated  for 
the  bar.  In  1810  Napoleon  appointed  him  auditor  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  he  held  office  also  under  the  Bourbons,  after  the  Restoration.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  attacked  the  abuses 
of  government  under  Charles  X.  During  the  various  changes  which  fol- 
lowed up  to  the  eoup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  active  in  politics, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  under  the  second  empire. 
In  1868  he  became  commander  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  It  is 
said  that  he  °  established  more  charitable  institutions  than  any  layman  of 
bis  time  in  France.  >*    He  died  at  Paris,  May  6th.  1868. 


MIRABEAU'S  STYLE  AND  METHODS 

ONE  is  Borprised  and  recoils  affrighted  before  the  gigantic  works  accomplished 
by  Mirabeau  during  tha  two  years  of  his  parljameatary  life.  Elaborate 
disconrses,  apostrophes,  replies,  motions,  addresses,  letters  to  constitiients. 
newspaper  controversy,  reports,  morning  sessions,  evening  sessions,  committee 
business,— he  participates  in  all,  saperintends  all.  Nothing  for  him  was  too  great, 
nothing  too  little;  nothing  too  complex  and  nothing  too  simple.  He  bears  npon 
his  shoolders  a  world  of  labors,  and  seems,  in  that  bercnlean  career,  to  ezjie- 
Tience'  neither  fatigue  or  distaste.  He  unraveled  with  perfect  ease  the  most  com- 
plicated difficulties,  and  his  restless  activity  exhausted  the  whole  circle  of  snb- 
jects  without  being  able  to  satisfy  itself.  He  kept  occupied  all  at  the  same  time 
his  nmnerons  friends,  bis  constituents,  bis  agents,  his  secretaries.  He  conversed, 
debated,  Ibtened,  dictated,  read,  compiled,  wrote,  declaimed,  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  all  France.  He  digested  the  labors  of  others,  assimilating  them 
so  as  that  tbey  became  his  own.  He  used  to  receive  notes  as  be  ascended  the 
tribune,  in  the  tribune  even,  and  pass  them,  witbont  pansing,  into  the  texture  of 
bis  discourse.  He  retouched  the  harangues  and  reports  of  which  he  had  given 
the  frame,  the  plan,  the  idea.  He  chastened  them  with  his  practiced  judgment, 
colored  them  with  his  vivid  expressions,  strengthened  them  with  his  vigorous 
tbongbt.  This  sublime  plagiarist,  this  grand  roaster,  employed  his  aids  and  his 
pupils  to  extract  the  marble  from  the  quarry  and  chip  off  the  grosser  parts,  like 
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the  etatoBTf  who,  when  the  block  Is  rongfa-hewn,  approaches,  takes  his  chisel, 
gives  it  respiration  and  life  and  makes  it  a  hero  or  a  god. 

Mirabeau  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  mechanism  and  the  rights  of  a 
delitierative  body.  He  Imew  taow  far  It  may  go  aod  where  it  shonld  stop.  His 
disciplinary  fonntilas  hav«  passed  into  our  rales,  his  mftTims  into  onr  laws,  his 
ctnuuels  into  our  policy.  His  words  were  law.  He  presided  as  be  qmke,  with  a 
grave  dignity,  and  nsed  to  reply  to  the  several  deputations  with  such  fertility  of 
eloquence  and  felicity  of  laognage  that  it  may  be  truly  said  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly has  never  been  better  represented  than  by  Mirabeau,  whether  in  the  chair 
of  the  president  or  in  the  tribnne  of  the  orator.  What  a  grand  conception  he 
formed  of  the  national  representation  when  saying:  « Every  deputation  from  the 
people  astonnds  my  courage."  It  was  with  these  holy  emotions  he  approached 
the  tribune. 

Mirabeau  nsed  to  premeditate  moat  of  his  discourses;  his  comparison  of  the 
Gracchi,  his  allusion  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  his  apostrophe  to  Sieyis,  his  famous 
speeches  on  the  coaptation,  on  the  right  of  war  and  peace,  the  royal  veto,  the 
property  ot  the  clergy,  the  lottery,  the  mines,  banlcraptcy,  the  assignats,  slavery, 
national  education,  the  law  of  successions,  where  he  displays  such  treasures  of 
science  and  profound  elaboration  of  thought, — all  these  are  written  piece*. 

His  manner  as  an  orator  is  that  of  the  great  masters  of-  antiquity,  with  an  ad- 
mirable energy  of  gesture  and  a  vehemence  of  diction  which  perhaps  they  had 
never  reached.  He  is  strong,  because  be  does  not  diffuse  himself;  he  is  natural, 
because  he  uses  no  ornaments;  he  is  eloquent,  because  he  is  simple;  he  does  not 
imitate  others  because  he  needs  but  to  be  himself;  he  does  not  surcharge  his  dis- 
course with  a  bag^gage  of  epithets,  becanse  they  would  retard  It;  he  does  not  run 
into  digressions,  for  fear  of  wandering  from  the  question.  His  exordiums  are 
sometimes  abrupt,  sometimes  majestic,  as  It  comports  with  the  subject  His  narra- 
tion of  facts  is  dear.  His  statement  ol  the  question  is  precise  and  positive.  His 
ample  and  sontmms  phraseology  much  resembles  the  spoken  phraseology  of  Cicero. 
He  unrolls,  with  a  solemn  slowness,  the  fblds  of  bis  discourse.  He  does  not  accn- 
mnlate  hia  ennmerations  as  ornaments,  but  as  proofs.  He  seeks  not  the  harmony 
of  words,  but  the  concatenation  of  ideas.  He  does  not  exhaust  a  subject  to  the 
dregs,  he  takes  but  the  flower.  Would  he  daizle,  the  most  brilliant  images  spring 
up  beneath  his  steps;  would  be  touch,  he  abounds  in  raptures  of  emotion,  in  tender 
persna^ona,  in  oratorical  transports  which  do  not  conflict  with,  but  sustain,  which 
are  never  confounded  with,  but  follow,  each  other,  which  seem  to  produce  one  an- 
other successively  and  flow  with  a  happy  disorder  from  that  fine  and  prolific  naturft. 

But  when  he  comes  to  the  point  in  debate,  when  he  enters  the  heart  of  the 
question,  he  is  substantial,  nervous,  logical  as  Demosthenes.  He  advances  in  a  ser- 
ried and  impenetrable  order.  He  reviews  Itis  proofs,  disposes  the  plan  of  attack, 
and  arrays  them  In  order  of  battle.  Mailed  in  the  armor  of  dialectics,  he  sounds 
the  charge,  rushes  upon  the  adversaries,  seises  and  prostrates  them ;  nor  does  he 
loose  his  hold  tin  he  compels  them,  knee  on  neck,  to  avow  themselves  vanquished. 
If  they  retreat,  he  pursues,  attacks  them  front  and  rear,  presses  upon  them,  drives 
them,  and  brings  them  inevitably  within  the  imperial  circle  which  he  had  desig- 
nated for  their  destruction, —  like  those  who,  upon  the  deck  of  a  narrow  vessel,  cap- 
tured by  boarding  her,  place  a  hopeless  enemy  between  their  sword  and  the  ocean. 

How  his  language  must  have  surprised  by  its  novelty  and  thrilled  the  pc^mlar 
heart,  when  he  drew  this  picture  of  a  legal  constitution:  — 

*Too  often  are  bayonets  tfie  only  remedy  applied  to  the  convulsions  of  oppres- 
sion and  want  But  bayonets  never  re-establish  but  the  peace  of  terror,  the  silence 
of  despotism.    Ahl  the  people  are  not  a  furious  herd  which  must  be  kept  in  chainsi 
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Always  qnlet  and  moderate  when  they  are  truly  free,  they  are  violeat  and  nnnily 
but  ander  those  governments  where  they  are  systematically  debased  In  order  to 
have  a  pretext  to  despise  them.  When  we  consider  what  must  resntt  to  the  happi- 
nesfl  of  twenty-five  millions  of,  men,  from  a  legal  constitatlon  in  place  of  minis- 
terial caprices;  from  the  consent  of  all  the  wills  and  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
lights  of  Uie  nation  in  the  improvement  of  our  laws;  from  the  reform  of  abuses; 
from  the  reduction  of  taxes;  from  economy  la  tbe  finances;  from  the  mitigation  of 
the  penal  laws;  from  regularity  of  procedure  in  the  tribunals;  from  the  abolition  of 
4k  multitude  of  servitudes  which  shackle  industry  and  mutilate  the  hiunan  facilities. — 
in  a  word,  from  that  grand  system  of  liberty,  which,  planted  on  the  firm  basis  of 
freely-elected  municipalities,  rises  gradually  to  the  provincial  admin istratioiis,  and 
leceives  Its  completion  from  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  States-General;  when  we 
weigh  all  that  must  result  from  the  restoration  of  this  vast  empire,  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  greatest  of  crimes,  the  darkest  outrage  against  humanity,  would  be  to 
oSer  opposition  to  the  rising  destiny  of  our  country  and  thmst  her  back  Into  the 
depths  of  the  abyss,  there  to  hold  her  otq>ressed  beneath  the  burthen  of  all  her 
chains.' 

With  what  accuracy,  with  what  nicety  of  ohaervation  he  enumerates  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  Bailly  and  Lafayette  when  he 
proposes  to  vote  them  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly:  — 

*What  an  administration  I  what  an  epoch,  where  all  la  to  be  feared  aod  all 
to  be  braved  I  when  tumult  begets  tumult,  when  an  affray  is  produced  by  the  very 
means  taken  to  prevent  it;  when  moderation  is  unceasii^Iy  necessary,  and  mod- 
eration appears  pusillanimity,  timidity,  treason;  when  you  are  beset  with  a 
thousand  conosels,  and  yet  most  take  your  own;  wben  all  perscms  are  to  be 
dreaded,  even  dtixens  whose  intentions  are  pure,  but  whom  distrnsf,  excitement, 
exaggeration,  render  almost  as  formidable  as  conspirators;  when  one  is  obliged, 
■even  in  critical  circumstances,  to  yield  up  his  wisdom,  to  lead  anarchy  In  order  to 
repress  It,  to  assume  an  employment  glorious.  It  Is  true,  but  environed  with  the 
most  harassing  alarms;  when  it  is  necessary,  besides,  in  the  midst  d  such  and  so 
many  difficulties,  to  show  a  serene  countenance,  to  be  always  calm,  to  enfoicc 
order  even  In  the  smallest  details,  to  ofCead  no  one,  to  heal  all  jealousies,  to  serve 
incessantly  and  seek  to  please,  but  without  the  appearaoce  of  being  a  servant !  * 

When  H.  Neckar,  minister  of  finance,  asked  the  Assembly  for  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, Mirabeau,  In  order  to  carry  it  by  storm,  displayed  all  the  inmy  of  his 
eloquence  and  all  the  might  of  his  logic;  and  wben  be  saw  the  audibn?  shaken, 
tie  burled  against  bankruptcy  the  following  fulminations:  — 

*  Oh  I  If  declaratiDns  lees  solemn  did  not  guarantee  our  respect  for  the  pub- 
lic faith,  our  horror  of  the  infamous  word  bankruptcy,  I  should  say  to  those 
who  familiarite  themselves,  perhaps,  with  the  idea  of  repudiating  the  public 
engagements,  through  fear  t^  excessive  sacrifices,  through  terror  of  taxations 
^What,  then,  Is  bankniptcy,  if  It  is  not  the  cruelest,  the  most  iniquitous,  the 
most  disastrous  of  imposts  ?     My  friends,   listen    to  me,  a  word,  a   single  word  ! 

*  <  Two  centuries  of  depredation  and  robbery  have  excavated  the  abyss 
wherein  the  kingdom  is  on  the  verge  of  being  engulfed.  This  frightful  gulf  it 
is  indispensable  to  fill  up.  Well,  here  is  a  list  of  the  proprietors.  Choose  from 
among  the  richest,  so  as  to  sacrifice  the  smallest  number  of  the  citizens.  Bot 
choose !  for  is  it  not  expedient  that  a  small  number  perish  to  save  the  mass  of 
the  people?  Come, —  these  two  thousand  notables  possess  wherewltb  to  supply 
the  deficit.  Restore  order  to  our  finances,  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  kingdom. 
Strike,  and  Immolate  pitilessly  these  melancholy  victims,  precipitate  tbem  into  the 
abyss;    it   is    about    to  close.     .    .    .      What,    you     recoil    with    honor  I    .     .    . 

17 
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Inconmstent.  pnsillanlmons  meo  1  And  do  yon  not  see  that  Id  decreeing 
b«nkniptcy,  or,  vhat  is  more  odious  sttll,  la  rendering  it  inevitable  without 
decT«elng,  yoa  disgrace  yourselves  with  an  act  a  thousand  times  more  criminal; 
for,  in  fact,  that  horrible  sacrifice  would  remove  the  defidency.  But  do  you  im- 
agine, that  because  yon  refuse  to  pay,  you  shall  cease  to  owe  ?  Do  you  think 
the  thousands,  the  millions  of  men  who  will  lose  in  an  instant  by  the 
dreadful  explosion  or  its  revulsions,  all  that  constituted  the  comfort  of  their 
lives,  and  perhaps  their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  will  leave  you  in  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  yonr  crime  ?  Stoical  contemplators  ot  the  incalculable  woes 
which  this  catastrophe  will  scatter  over  Prance;  unfeeling  egotists,  who  think 
these  convulsions  td  'despair  and  wretchedness  will  pass  away  like  so  many 
others,— and  pass  the  more  rapidly  as  they  will  be  the  more  violent,— ore  you 
quite  sure  that  so  many  men  without  bread  will  leave  you  tranqnUly  to  luxuri- 
ate amid  the  viands  which  yon  will  have  been  unwilling  to  cnrtaO  in  either 
variety  or  delicacy?  .  .  .  No,  you  will  perish;  and  in  tbe  universal  con- 
flagration, which  yon  do  not  tremble  to  Idndle,  the  loss  of  your  honor  will  not 
save  yon  a  single  one  of  your  detestable  luxuries  1  Vote,  then,  this  extxaor- 
dinary  subsidy,  and  may  it  prove  sufficient !  Vote  it,  because  tbe  class  most 
interested  in  the  sacrifice  which  the  government  demands,  is  you  yourselves  I 
Vote  it,  because  the  public  exigencies  allow  of  no  evasion,  and  that  j^Mi  will 
be  responsible  for  every  delay  1  Beware  of  asking  time;  misfortune  never  grants 
it  What  I  gentlemen,  in  reference  to  a  ridiculous  movement  of  the  Palais- 
Rofal,  a  ludicrous  insurrection  which  had  never  any  consequence  except  in  the 
weak  imaginations  or  tbe  wicked  purposes  of  a  few  designing  men,  j^on  have 
heard  not  long  since  these  insane  cries:  Catiline  is  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
you  deliberate.  And  assuredly,  there  was  around  you  neither  Catiline,  nor  danger, 
nor  factions,  Dor  Rome.  .  .  .  But  to-day,  bankruptcy,  hideous  bankruptcy,  is 
there  before  yon.  It  threatens  to  consume  you,  your  country,  your  property, 
your  honor  I    .    .    .    And  yon  deliberate  !  *  * 

This  is  as  beautiful  as  It  is  antique, 

Mirabeau,  in  bis  premeditated  discourses,  was  admirable.  But  what  was  he 
not  in  his  extemporaneous  effusions  ?  His  natural  vehemence,  of  which  he  re- 
pressed the  flights  in  his  prepared  speeches,  broke  down  all  barriers  in  his  improvi- 
sations. A  B<nt  of  nervous  Irritability  gave  then  to  his  whole  frame  an  almost 
preternatural  animation  and  life.  His  breast  dilated  with  an  impetuous  breathing. 
His  lion  face  became  wrinkled  and  contorted.  His  eyes  shot  forth  flame.  He 
roared,  he  stamped,  he  shook  the  fierce  mass  of  his  hair,  all  whitened  with  foam; 
he  trod  the  tribune  with  the  supreme  authority  of  a  master,  and  the  Imperial 
air  of  a  king.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  to  behold  him,  mtsnently,  erect 
and  exalt  himself  under  the  pressure  of  obstacle!  To  see  him  display  the 
pride  ot  his  commanding  brow!  To  see  him,  like  the  ancient  orator,  when,  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  unchained  eloquence,  he  was  wont  to  sway  to  and  fro  In 
the  forum  the  agitated  waves  of  the  Roman  multitude!  Then  would  be  throw  by 
the  measured  notes  of  his  declamation,  habitually  grave  and  solemn.  Tlien  would 
escape  him  broken  exclamations,  tones  of  thunder,  and  accents  of  heart-rending 
and  terrible  pathos.  He  concealed  with  the  flesh  and  color  of  his  rhetoric  tbe 
sinewy  arguments  of  his  dialectics.  He  transported  tbe  Assembly,  because  be  was 
himself  transported.  And  yet,  so  extraordinary  was  his  force,  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  without  wandering  from  his  course;  he  mas- 
tered othere  by  its  sovereign  sway,  without  losing  for  an  instant  his  own  self-coctroL 

His  improvisations,  whether  from  rapid  exhaustion  or  rather  instinct  of  his  art, 
were  brief.     He  knew  that  strong  emotions  lose  their  effect  by  duration;  that  it  is 
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nnwifie  to  leave  the  entlmsiafim  of  friends  the  time  to  cool,  or  the  objections  ot 
adversaries  time  for  preperatioii  i  that  people  sood  come  to  laugh  at  the  thunder 
which  nunbles  In  the  air  without  producing  a  bolt,  and  that  an  antagonist  should 
be  struck  down  promptly,  as  with  the  cannon  ball  which  kills  at  a  blow. 

It  was  contended  the  Assembly  onght  not  to  have  the  initiative  in  the  im- 
peachment of  ttie  ministers.     Mirabean  replied  on  the  spot:  — 

*Yon  forget  that  the  people  to  whom  you  oppose  the  limitation  of  the  thre« 
powers  is  the  source  of  all  the  powers,  and  that  it  alone  can  delegate  them. 
Yon  forget  that  it  is  to  the  sovereign  yon  wonld  deny  the  control  of  hia  own  ad- 
ministratorsl  You  forget,  in  short,  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign, — 
in  presence  of  whom  stand  suspended  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  those  even  ot 
the  chief  of  the  nation  in  case  of  conflict, — you  forget  that  we  l>y  no  means 
pretend  to  place  or  displace  ministers  by  virtue  of  our  decrees,  but  solely  to  mani- 
fest the  opinion  of  our  constituents  respecting  such  or  such  a  minister.  Wtiat! 
you  would  refuse  us  the  dmple  right  of  declaration;  you  who  acci^  us  that 
of  accusing,  of  prosecuting,  and  of  creating  a  tribunal  to  punish  these  fabrications 
of  iniquity,  the  machinations  of  which,  by  a  palpable  contradiction,  you  would 
have  us  to  contemplate  in  a  respectful  silence  I  E>o  you  not  see,  then,  how  much 
a  better  lot  I  would  insure  our  governors  than  you,  how  much  I  exceed  you  in 
moderation?  You  allow  no  interval  between  a  Iwding  silence  and  a  sanguinary 
dennnciation.  To  say  nothing  or  to  punish,  to  obey  or  to  strike, —  such  is  your 
system.  And  for  me,  I  wonld  notify  before  denouncing,  I  would  remonstrate  be- 
fore casting  reproach." 

He  frequently  used,  by  inspiration,  those  vivid  Jignres  which  transport,  of  a 
sudden,  men,  objects,  and  places  on  the  stage,  and  make  them  hear,  speak,  and 
act  as  if  they  were  really  present  The  Assembly  was  about  to  plunge  imprudently 
into  relig^ions  qnarrels.  Mirabean,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  rose  and  said :  ^  Rec- 
ollect, that  from  this  place,  from  the  very  tribune  where  I  now  speak,  I  can  see 
the  window  of  the  palace  through  which  factious  miscreants,  uniting  temporal  in- 
terests with  the  most  sacred  interests  of  religion,  had  lired  by  the  hand  of  a 
king  of  tbe  French  the  fatal  gun  which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots." 

A  deputation  of  the  Assembly  was  preparing  to  wait  upon  the  king  to  request 
the  dismission  of  the  troops,  already  three  times  refused.  The  indignant  Mira- 
bean, unable  to  contain  himself,  addresses  the  committee:  — 

"Say  to  the  king, — say  to  him,  ttiat  the  hordes  of  foreigners  by  whom  we  are 
invested  have  received  yesterday  the  visit  of  the  princes,  of  the  princesses,  of  the 
favorites,  male  and  female,  also  their  caresses,  and  their  exhortations,  and  their 
presents!  Say  to  lilm  tliat  the  whole  night  these  foreign  satellites,  gorg^  with 
gold-and  wine,  have  been  predicting  In  their  impions  songs  the  enslavement  of 
Prance,  and  invoking  with  their  brutal  vows  the  destruction  of  the  National  As- 
sembly! Say  to  him.  that  in  his  very  palace  the  courtiers  have  led  their  dances  to 
tbe  sound  of  this  barbarous  music,  and  that  such  was  the  prelude  of  the  Saint 
Bartholomew!" 

In  his  iine  discourse  on  the  "right  of  peace  and  war,^  Mirabean  had  arrived, 
after  some  confusion  of  ideas,  at  a  precise  solution  of  the  difGculty  by  means  of 
ministerial  responsibility  and  the  refusal  of  the  supplies  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lative power.  But  as  soon  as  be  had  uttered  these  closing  words, — "Pear  not  that 
a  rebel  king,  abdicating  of  himself  his  sceptre,  will  expose  himself  to  the  peril  of 
running  from  victory  to  the  scaffold," — he  was  interrtipted  with  violent  murmurs, 
CEspr^menil  moved  that  he  be  called  to  order  for  having  attacked  the  inviolability 
of  U»   Idng.    "You  have  all,"  replied  Mirabean  at  the  instant,   "heard  my  sup- 
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poeitioD  of  a  despotic  and  revolted  Idng,  who  should  come  with  an  army  of  French- 
men,  to  conquer  the  position  of  a  tyrant.  But  a  king  in  this  position  is  no  longer 
a  king.^  [General  applause.]  Mirabeau  proceeds:  "It  is  the  tocsin  of  necessity 
slone  which  can  g^ive  the  signal  when  the  moment  is  come  for  fulfilling  the  im- 
prescriptablo  duty  of  resistance, — a  duty  always  imperative  whenever  the  Consti- 
tution  is  violated,  always  triumphant  when  the  resistance  is   just   and    truly  na- 

Are  not  these  words  the  prophetic  and  living  picture  of  the  Revolution  of  July? 

In  the  same  eSusion  and  a  little  after,  Uirabeau,  in  a  celebrated  adjuratioti, 
introduces  on  the  stage  the  Abbi  Sieyis:  "I  will  not  conceal, **  said  he,  "my 
4eep  regret  that  the  man  who  has  laid  the  foondations  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  man  who  has  revealed  to  the  world  the  tme  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, who  condemns  himseU  to  a  silence  which  I  deplore,  which  I  think  culpable, 
that  the  Abbi  Sieyis  — I  ask  bis  pardon  for  naming  him — does  not  come  forward 
to  insert  himself  in  his  constitution,  one  of  the  most  imp<wtant  springs  of  the 
social  order.  This  occasions  me  the  more  pain  tbat,  crushed  beneath  a  weight  of 
labor  beyond  my  intellectual  forces,  unceasingly  hurried  off  from  self-collection  and 
meditation,  which  are  the  principal  sources  of  mental  power,  I  had  not  myself 
turned  attention  to  this  question  of  the  completion  of  my  work,  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  repose  upon  that  great  thinker.  I  have  pressed  him,  conjured,  implored  in 
the  name  of  the  fnendsbip  with  which  he  honors  me,  in  the  name  of  patriotism, — 
that  sentiment  far  more  energetic  and  holy,— to  endow  us  with  the  treasure  ot  his 
ideas,  not  to  leave  a  blank  in  the  Constitution.  He  has  refused  me;  I  denounce 
him  to  you!  I  conjure  you,  in  my  turn,  to  obtain  his  opinion,  which  ougjit  not 
to  be  a  secret,  to  rescue,  in  fine,  from  discouragement  a  man  whose  silence  and 
seclufflon  I  regard  as  a  public  calamity." 

I  hav«  remarked  that  what  has  raised  Mirabeau  incomparably  beyond  Other  ora- 
tors, is  the  profundity  and  breadth  of  his  thot^;hts,  the  solidity  of  his  reasoning,  the 
vehemence  ol  his  improvisations;  but  it  Is  espe<^lly  the  unexampled  felicity  of  his 
repartees.  In  fact,  the  auditors,  and  principally  the  rival  orators,  bold  themselves  on 
their  guard  against  premeditated  speeches.  As  they  know  that  the  orator  has 
spread  in  advance  his  toils  to  surprise  them,  they  prepare  accordingly  in  advance 
to  elude  him.  They  search  for,  they  divine,  they  discover,  they  dispose  for  them- 
selves, with  more  or  less  of  ability,  the  arguments  which  he  must  employ,  hte  facts, 
his  proofs,  his  Insinuations,  and  sometimes  even  his  figures  and  happiest  move- 
ments. They  have  thus,  all  ready  to  meet  him,  their  objections.  They  shut  the 
air-and-eye  holes  of  their  helmet,  they  cover  the  weak  points  of  their  cuirass  where 
his  lance  might  penetrate;  and  when  the  orator  crosses  the  barrier,  and  rushes  im- 
petuous to  the  conflict,  he  encounters  before  him  an  enemy  armed  cap-a-pie,  who 
bars  his  way  and  disputes  valiantly  the  victory.  But  a  happy  oratorical  retort  as- 
tonishes and  delights  even  your  adversaries;  it  produces  the  effect  ot  things  ucex- 
pected.  It  is  a  startling  counterplot,  which  cuts  the  gordian  knots  of  the  play  and 
precipitates  the  catastrophe.  It  is  the  lightning  flash  amid  the  darkness  of  night. 
It  is  the  arm  which  strikes  in  tbe  buckler  of  the  enemy,  who  draws  It  instantly 
and  returns  It  to  pierce  the  bosom  of  him  who  bad  launched  IL  The  repartee 
shakes  the  irresolute  and  floating  masses  of  an  assembly.  It  comes  upon  you,  as 
the  eagle,  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  makes  a  stoop  at  its  prey  and  carries 
it  off  all  palpitating  in  its  talons,  before  it  even  has  emitted  a  cry.  It  arouses,  by 
the  stimulant  of  its  novelty,  the  thick-skulled,  phlegmatic,  and  drowsy  deputies  who 
were  falling  asleep.  It  sends  a  sudden  and  softening  thrill  to  the  souL  It  fires 
the  audience  to  cry.  To  armsl  to  armsl  It  wrings  from  the  bosom  ezclamatlODS 
of  wrath.     It  provokes  laughter  inextinguishable.     It  compels  the  adversary — ofB- 
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cer  or  soldier— to  go  bide  his  shame  in  the  ranks  of  his  company,  who  open  them 
to  receive  him  but  with  pity  and  derision.  It  resolves  with  s.  word  the  question 
in  a  debate.  It  signifies  an  event  It  reveals  a  character.  It  paints  a  situation. 
It  absdves,  it  condemns,  a  party.  It  makes  a  reputation,  or  it  unmakes  it  It  glo- 
rifies,  it  stigmatizes,  it  dejects,  it  cheers,  it  unbinds,  it  reattaches,  it  saves,  it  slays. 
It  attracts,  it  suspends  magically,  as  by  a  golden  chain,  an  entire  assembly  from 
the  lips  of  a  single  man.  It  concentrates  at  the  same  time  its  whole  attention 
upon  a  single  point,  for  a  moment  produces  unanimity,  and  may  decide  of  a  sudden 
the  Ices  ot  the  gain  of  a  parliamentary  battle. 

Never  did  Hirabeau  shrink  from  an  objection  or  an  adversary.  He  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  hei{^t  under  the  menace  ot  bis  enemies,  and  bnrat  by  aledg«- 
blowa  the  nail  which  it  was  intended  he  should  draw.  In  the  tribune  he  braved 
the  prejudices,  the  dumb  objurgations  and  mattering  impatience  ol  the  Assembly. 
Immovable  as  a  rock,  he  crossed  his  aims  and  awaited  silence.  He  retorted  in- 
stantly, blow  after  blow,  upon  all  opponents  and  on  all  subjects,  with  a  rapidly  of 
action  and  a  nicety  of  pertinence  really  surprising.  He  painted  men  and  things 
with  a  manner  and  words  entirely  his  own.  How  energeticaUy  did  be  describe 
France.  *an  nnconstitnted  aggregation  of  disunited  people.*  He  used  to  say  in  his 
monarchical  language:  *The  monarch  is  the  perpetual  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  deputies  are  the  temporary  representatives."  Member  of  the  Directory 
of  Paris,  he  expressed  himself  thus  before  the  king:  "A  tall  tree  covers  with  its 
sliade  a  large  surface.  Its  roots  shoot  wide  and  deep  through  the  soil  and  entwine 
themselves  around  eternal  rocks.  To  puU  it  down,  the  earth  itself  must  be  up- 
torn.  Such,  sire,  is  the  image  of  constitutional  monarchy."  Assailed  impertinently 
by  M.  de  Pauclgny,  be  words  the  reprimand  in  these  terms:  *The  Assembly,  sat- 
isfied with  the  repentance  you  testify,  remits  you,  sir,  the  penalty  which  you  have 
incurred.* 

Wbat  vivacity,  what  actually,  what  nobleness  in  all  these  leporteesl  wliat  keen 
and  chivalrous  irony]  wbat  vigor  I 
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^[acaulay's  essay  *On  the  Atheni&n  Orators"  is  the  resnit  of  exten- 
sive study  and  the  stibject  is  one  with  which  he  was  thor- 
ooghly  familiar.  He  loved  oratory  as  an  art,  and  for  its  own 
sake,  aside  from  any  possible  results  to  be  achieved  from  it.  He  became, 
largely  throogh  sncb  studies,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centtiryi  bnt  a  result  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance was  the  formation  of  his  prose  style  on  that  of  Cicero.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  best  English  representative  of  Cicero's  method  of  "amplification* 
by  adding  clause  to  clause,  balancing  one  against  the  other,  to  make  cam- 
tdative  the  force  of  meaning  in  a  sentence.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  highest 
artistic  and  practical  importance  that  both  in  Macaulay  and  in  Cicero, 
snch  clauses  have  a  governing  impulse  of  rhjrthm  under  which  they  seek  . 
to  balance  each  other  in  musical  time,  as  do  the  verses  of  a  quatrain  or 
the  sextette  of  a  sonnet.  Ho  one  ever  becomes  a  great  writer  of  prose 
without  developing  this  subconscious  faculty  of  perception  for  ■  quantity " 
in  language. 

What  Macanlay  says  of  Qnintilian  should  be  accepted  with  reserve. 
Conceding  all  that  could  be  said  of  his  faults  of  taste  and  jadgment, 
Quintilian  would  still  remain  secure  in  bis  rightful  place  at  the  side  of 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  essayists  and  critics  of  Rome,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  melodic  laws  of  language  from  which  the  most 
learned  and  scientific  of  modem  philologists  and  prosodlsts  have  yet 
much  to  borrow  before  they  can  reach  an  adequate  idea  of  classical  art  in 
the  handling  of  words  in  prose  and  verse. 


OK  THE  ATHENIAN  ORATORS 

To  the  famous  orator*  repmir. 
Thou  ancicDt,  whose  reaiitleu  eloqueoce 
Wielded  >t  will  that  fierce  democratie. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  thundeicd  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

—  MUioH. 

THB    celebrity    of  the    great    classical  writers    is    confined    within    no    limits, 
except  those  which  separate  civilized    from  savage  man.     Their  works  are 
the  common  property  of  every  polished  nation.    They  have  famished  subjects 
for  the  painter,    and  models  ^or  the  poet     Id  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes 
throughout  Europe,  their  names  are    indissolubly    associated   with    the    endearing 
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recoUectioDS  g€  childhood,  —  the  old  schoolroom,  —  the  dog-eared  grammar, — the 
firat  price,  —the  tears  so  often  shed  and  so  quickly  dried.  So  great  is  the  venera- 
tioti  with  which  they  are  regarded,  that  even  the  editors  and  commentators,  who 
perform  the  lowest  menial  offices  to  their  memory  are  considered,  like  the  equer- 
ries and  chamberlains  of  sovereign  princes,  as  entitled  to  a  high  rank  la  the  table 
d  literary  precedence.  It*  la,  therefore,  somewhat  singular  that  their  prodocticms 
should  sb  rarely  have  been  examined  on  jnst  and  philosophical  principles  of  crlti- 

The  ancient  writers  themselves  afford  us  but  little  assistance.  When  they  par- 
ticnlaiiEe,  they  are  commonly  trivial;  when  they  would  generalize,  they  become 
indistinct.  An  esception  must,  indeed,  be  made  in  favor  of  Aristotle.  Both  in 
analysis  and  in  combination,  that  great  man  was  without  a  rival.  No  philosopher 
has  ever  possessed,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  talent  either  of  separating  established 
systems  into  their  primary  elements,  or  <:€  connecting  detached  pbennnena  In  har- 
monious systema  He  was  the  great  fashioner  o(  the  intellectual  chaos;  he  changed 
Its  darkness  into  light,  and  its  discord  into  order.  He  brought  to  literary  re- 
searches the  same  vigor  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which  both  physical  and  meta- 
physical science  are  so  greatly  indebted.  His  fimdamental  principles  of  criticism 
are  excellent  To  dte  only  a  single  instance:  the  doctrine  which  he  established, 
that  poetry  Is  an  imitative  art,  when  justly  understood,  is  to  the  critic  what  the 
compass  is  to  the  navigator.  With  It  he  may  venture  upon  the  most  extensive 
excuraons.  Without  it  be  must  creep  cautiously  oltmg  the  coast,  or  lose  himself 
in  a  trackless  expanse,  and  trust,  at  best,  to  the  guidance  of  an  occasional  star. 
It  Is  a  discovery  which  changes  a  caprice  into  a  science. 

The  general  propositions  of  Aristotle  are  valuable.  But  the  merit  of  the 
superstructure  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  foundation.  This  is  partly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  philosopher,  who,  though  qualified  to  do  all 
that  could  be  done  by  the  resolving  and  combining  powers  of  the  understand* 
ing,  seems  not  to  have  possessed  much  of  sensibility  or  imagination-  Partly, 
also,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  deficiency  of  materials.  The  great  works  of 
genius  which  then  existed  were  not  either  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently 
varied  to  enable  any  man  to  form  a  perfect  code  of  literature.  To  require  that 
a  critic  should  conceive  classes  of  composition  which  had  never  existed,  and 
then  Investigate  their  principles,  would  be  as  unreasonable 'as  the  demand  of 
NebuchadnezzAT,  who  expected  his  magicians  first  to  tell  him  his  dream,  and 
then  to  interpret  it 

With  all  his  defidendea,  Aristotle  was  the  most  enlightened  and  profound 
critic  of  antiquity.  Dionysios  was  far  from  possessing  the  same  exquisite  sub- 
tlety, or  the  same  vast  comprehension.  But  he  had  access  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  specimens,  and  he  had  devoted  himself,  as  it  appears,  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  elegant  literature.  His  particular  judgments  are  of  more 
value  than  his  general  principles.  He  is  only  the  historian  ol  literature.  Aris- 
totle is  Its  philosopher. 

Qnintilian  applied  to  general  literature  the  same  principles  by  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  declamations  of  his  pupils.  He  looks  for  noth- 
ing but  rhetoric,  and  rhetoric  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  speaks  coldly  of  the 
incomparable  works  of  ^schylus.  He  admires,  beyond  expression,  those  inex- 
haustible mines  of  commonplaces,  tlw  plays  of  Euripides.  He  bestows  a  few 
vague  words  on  the  poetical  character  of  Homer.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider 
him  merely  as  an  orator.  An  orator  Homer  doubtless  was,  and  a  great  orator. 
But  snrely  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his  admirable  works  than  the  art  with 
which  his    oratorical  powers   are    made    subservient    to  the    purposes  of    poetry. 
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Nor  can  I  think  QnintUI&n  a  great  critic  in  his  own  province.  Just  as  are 
many  of  his  remarks,  beautiful  as  are  many  of  his  illustrations,  we  can  per- 
petually detect  in  his  thoughts  that  flavor  which  the  soil  of  doEpotism  generally 
communicates  to  all  the  fruits  of  genius.  Eloquence  was.  in  his  time,  little 
more  than  a  condiment  which  served  to  stimulate  in  a  despot  the  jaded  appetite 
for  panegyric,  an  amusement  for  the  traveled  nobles  and  the  bluestocking 
matrons  of  Rome.  It  is,  therefore,  with  him  rather  a  sport  than  a  war;  it  is  a 
'  contest  of  foils,  not  of  swords.  He  appears  to  think  more  of  the  grace  of  the 
attitude  than  of  the  direction  and  vigor  of  the  thmsL  It  must  be  acknowlei^red 
in  justice  to  Quintiliaa,  that  this  is  an  error  to  which  Cicero  has  too  oftea 
given  the  sanction  both  of  his   precept  and  his  exampK 

Longinus  seems  to  have  had  great  sensibility  but  little  discrimination.  He  gives 
oa  eloquent  sentences,  but  no  principles.  It  was  happily  said  that  Montesquieu 
ought  to  have  changed  the  name  of  his  book  from  *  L'esprit  de  Lois  "to  *  L'es- 
prit  SOT  les  Lois."  In  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  of  Palmyra  ongfat  to 
have  entitled  his  famous  work,  not  "  Longinus  on  the  Sublime, "  bnt  "  The  Sub- 
limities of  Longinus."  The  origin  of  the  sublime  is  one  at  the  most  ctuiona  and 
interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  critic  In  oar 
own  oonntry  it  has  been  discussed  with  great  ability,  and,  I  think,  with  very  little 
mtcoess,  by  Bnrke  and  Dngald  Stewart  Longinns  dlspenaes  himself  from  all 
investigations  of  this  nature  by  telling  his  friend  Terentianus  that  he  already 
knows  everything  that  can  be  said  upon  the  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Terentianns  did  not  impart  acnne  trf  his  knowledge  to  his  Instmctor,  for  from 
Longinus  we  leant  only  that  sublimity  means  height,  or  elevation.  This  name,  so 
commodiously  vague,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  noble  prayer  of  Ajaz  in  th« 
*  Iliad,"  and  to  a  passage  ot  Plato  about  the  human  body,  as  full  of  conceits  as  an 
ode  of  Cowley.  Having  no  fixed  standard,  Longinus  is  right  only  by  accident 
Be  is  rather  a  fonder  than  a  critic. 

Modem  writers  have  been  prevented  by  many  causes  from  supplying  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  classical  predecessors.  At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  literature  no 
man  could,  without  great  and  panful  labor,  acquire  an  accurate  and  elegant 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  And,  unfortunately,  those  grammatica]  and 
phiI<dogical  studies,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  understand  the  great 
works  of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius,  have  a  tendency  to  contract  the  views 
and  deaden  the  sensibili^  of  those  who  follow  them  with  extreme  assiduity.  A 
powerful  mind  which  has  been  long  employed  in  snch  studies,  may  be  compared 
to  the  gigantic  spirit  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who  was  persuaded  to  contract  him- 
self to  small  dimensions  in  order  to  enter  within  the  enchanted  vessel,  and,  when 
his  prison  bad  been  dosed  upon  him,  found  himself  unable  to  esca^  from  the 
narrow  boundaries  to  the  measure  of  which  he  had  reduced  his  statore.  Wlwn 
the  means  have  long  been  the  objects  of  .application,  they  are  natmolly  substi- 
tuted for  the  end.  It  was  said  by  Eugene  of  Savoy,  that  the  greatest  generals 
have  commonly  been  those  who  have  been  at  once  raised  to  command  and  intro- 
duced to  the  great  operations  of  war  without  being  employed  in  the  petty 
calculations  and  manceuvres  which  employ  the  time  of  an  Inferior  officer.  In 
literature  the  principle  is  equally  sound.  The  great  tactics  of  criticism  will,  in 
general,  be  best  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  mnch  practice  in  drill- 
ing syllables  and  particles. 

I  remember  to  have  observed  among  the  French  Anas  a  ludicrous  instance  of 
this.  A  scholar,  doubtless  of  great  learning,  recommends  the  study  of  some  long 
Latin  treatise. — of  which  I  now  forget  the  name, — on  the  religion,  manners,  govern- 
ment, and  language  of  the  early  Greeks.     "For  there,"  says  he,  «you  will  learo 
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everytblng  of  importancft  that  le  cootaiaed  in  the  < Iliad'  and  < Od}rBsey,>  without  tli« 
trouble  <rf  reading  two  such  tedious  books. »  AIbe!  it  had  not  occncred  to  the  poor 
genUeman  ttiat  all  the  knowledge  to  which  he  had  attached  so  much  value  was 
useful  only  as  it  illnstrated  the  great  poems  which  he  despised,  and  would  be  as 
worthless  for  any  other  purpose  as  the  mythology  of  Caffraria  or  the  vocabulary  of 
Otaheite. 

Of  those  scholars  who  have  disdained  to  confine  themselves  to  verbal  criticism, 
few  have  been  snccessful.  The  ancient  languages  have,  generally,  a  magical  influ- 
ence on  their  faculties.  They  were  "fools  colled  into  a  drcle  by  Greek  invoca- 
tious. "  The  « Iliad "  and  "Maoid  "  were  to  them  not  books,  but  curiosities,  or  rather 
rdlcs.  They  no  more  admired  those  works  for  their  merits  than  a  good  Catholic 
venerates  the  house  of  the  virgin  at  Loretto  for  its  architecture.  Whatever  was 
classical  was  good.  Homer  was  a  great  poet,  and  so  was  Calllmachus.  The  espis- 
tles  <^  Cicero  were  fine,  and  so  were  those  of  Pbalaris,  Even  with  respect  to- 
questions  of  evidence  they  fell  Into  the  same  error.  The  authority  of  all  narra- 
tions,  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  was  the  same  with  them.  It  never  crossed  tbelr 
mfatds  that  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  or  the  distance  oi  five  hundred 
leagues,  could  aSect  the  accuracy  of  a  narration;  that  Llvy  conld  be  a  less  vera* 
cions  historiau  than  Polybius;  or  that  Plutarch  could  know  less  about  the  friends 
ot  Xeno[dion  than  Xenophon  himself.  Deceived  by  the  distance  of  time,  tbey 
seem  to  consider  all  the  classics  as  contemporaries;  just  as  I  have  known  people 
in  England,  deceived  by  the  distance  of  place,  take  It  for  granted  that  all  per- 
sons who  live  in  India  are  nei^bors,  and  ask  as  Inhabitant  of  Bombay  about 
the  health  of  an  acquaintance  at  Calcutta.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  b»trbariao 
dehige  wlU  ever  again  pass  over  Europe.  But  should  such  a  calamity,  happeo. 
it  seemt  not  improbable  that  some  future  Rolliu  or  Gillies  will  compile  a  his- 
tocy  of  England  from  Hisa  Porter's  "Scottish  Chiefs,"  Mias  Lee's  ^^Recess,*  and 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  "Memoirs." 

It  is  surely  time  that  ancient  literature  should  be  examined  In  a  difierent 
manner,  without  pedautical  prepossessionfl,  but  with  a  just  allowance,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  difference  erf  circumstances  and  manners.  I  am  far  from  pre* 
tending  to  the  Icnowledge  or  ability  which  such  a  task  would  require.  All  that 
I  mean  to  offer  is  a  collection  of  desultory  remarks  upon  a  meat  Interesting 
portion  of  Greek  literature. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  compositlonB  which  have  ever  been  produced 
in  the  world  are  equally  perfect  In  their  kind  with  the  great  Athenian  orations. 
Genius  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  cotton  and 
molasses.  The  BUf^ly  adjusts  itself  to  the  demand.  The  quantity  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  restrictions  and  multiplied  by  bounties.  The  sii^rular  excellence  to  which 
eloqnence  attained  at  Athens  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  influence  which  it 
exerted  there.  In  turbulent  times,  under  a  constitution  purely  democratic,  among  a 
people  educated  exactly  to  that  point  at  which  men  are  most  susceptible  of  strong 
and  sadden  impressions,  acute,  but  not  sound  reasoners,  warm  In  their  feeling,  un- 
fixed in  their  principles,  and  passionate  admirers  of  fine  composition,  oratory  re- 
ceived such  encouragement  as  it  has  never  since  obtained. 

The  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  people  was  a  favorite  object  of  the 
contemptuous  derision  of  Samuel  Johnson,— a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Greek  lit- 
erature beyond  the  common  schoolbooks,  and  who  seems  to  have  brought  to  what 
he  had  read  scarcely  more  than  the  discernment  of  a  common  schoolboy.  He  used 
to  assert,  with  that  arrogant  absurdity  which,  in  spite  of  his  great  abilities  and  vir- 
tues, renders  him,  perhaps,  the  most  ridiculous  character  in  literary  history,  that 
Demosthenes  e^kJu  to  a  people  of  brutes,— to  a  barbarous  people,— that  there  could 
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have  been  no  civilization  before  tbe  invention  of  printing.  Johnson  was  a  keen 
hut  a  veiy  naiTow-miaded  observer  of  mankind.  He  perpetually  confounded  their 
general  nature  with  their  particular  circumstances.  He  knew  London  intimately. 
The  sagacity  of  his  remarks  on  its  society  is  perfectly  astonishing.  But  Fleet 
Street  was  the  world  to  him.  He  saw  that  Londoners  who  did  not  read  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  and  he  inferred  that  a  Greek  who  had  few  or  no  books  must 
have  been  as  uninformed  as  one  of  Mr.  Thrale's  draymen. 

There  seems  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  general  in- 
telligence the  Athenian  populace  far  surpassed  the  lower  orders  of  any  commnnity 
that  has  ever  existed.  It  most  be  considered  that  to  be  a  dtizen  was  to  be  a  leg- 
islator, a  soldier,  a  jadge, — one  npon  whose  voice  might  depend  the  fate  of  the 
wealthiest  tributary  state,  of  tbe  most  eminent  public  man.  The  lowest  offices,  both 
of  agriculture  and  of  trade,  were  in  common  performed  by  slaves.  The  common- 
wealth supplied  its  meanest  members  with  the  support  of  life,  the  opportunity  of 
leisure,  and  the  means  of  amusement  Books  were,  indeed,  few,  but  they  were  ez- 
eellent.  and  they  were  accurately  knovm.  It  Is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but 
by  repeatedly  perusing  and  intently  contemplating  a  few  great  models,  that  the 
mind  is  best  disciplined.  A  man  of  letters  must  now  read  much  that  he  soon  tor- 
gets,  and  much  from  which  he  learns  nothing  worthy  to  be  remembered.  The  best 
worlcs  employ,  in  general,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time.  Demosthenes  is  said 
to  have  transcribed,  six  times,  the  <*  History"  of  Thucydides.  If  he  had  been  a  yotmg 
politician  <^  the  present  ^e,  be  might  in  the  same  space  of  time  have  skimmed  in- 
numerable newspapers  and  pamphlets.  I  do  not  condemn  that  desultory  mode  of 
study  irtiicb  the  state  of  things  in  our  day  renders  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  I 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  changes  on  which  the  admirers  of  modem  in- 
stitutions delight  to  dwell  have  improved  cur  condition  as  much  in  reality  as  in  ap- 
pearance. Rumford,  it  is  said,  proposed  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  a  scheme  for 
feeding  his  soldiers  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  formerly.  His  plan  was  simply 
to  compel  them  to  masticate  their  food  thoroughly.  A  small  quantity  thus  eaten 
would,  according  to  that  famous  projector,  afford  more  sustenance  than  a  large  meal 
hastily  devoured.  1  do  not  know  how  Rumford'a  proposition  was  received;  but  to 
the  mind,  1  believe,  it  will  be  found  more  nutritious  to  digest  a  page  than  to  devour 
a  volume. 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an  Athenian  dtixen.  Let 
us,  fbr  a  moment,  transport  ourselves  in  thought  to  that  glorious  city.  Let  ns 
imagine  that  w«  are  entering  its  gates,  In  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A 
crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico.  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entablature, 
for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  friese.  We  turn  into  another  street;  a  rhapsodist  is 
reciting  there  ;  men,  women,  children,  are  thronging  round  him  ;  tbe  tears  are  mo- 
ning  down  their  cheeks;  their  eyes  are  fixed;  their  very  breath  is  still;  for  he  Is 
telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those  hands.— the  terri- 
ble,— the  mm^erous, — which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons.  We  enter  the  public 
place;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  ges- 
tures of  expectatiou.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  tlie  famous  atheist  ^m  Ionia,  and 
has  just  brouf^t  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  we  are  Interrupted.  The 
herald  is  crying,  <*Room  for  the  Prytanes."  The  general  assembly  is  to  meet. 
The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every  side.  Prodamation  Is  made, — «Who  wishes 
to  speak  7 »  There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clapping  of  itands;  Pericles  is  mounting  the 
stand.  Then  for  a  play  of  Sophocles;  and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of 
DO  modem  university  which  has  so  excellent  a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  opinions  thus  formed,  were,  indeed,  likely  to  be. 
In    some    respects,  defective.      Propositions  which  are  advanced  in  disconrse  gen- 
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«tallf  remit  from  a  psrtial  view  c€  the  queation,  and  cannot  be  kept  luider  examia' 
Atlon  long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  ot  great  convereatlonal  powers  almoat 
universally  practice  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which  deceives,  for 
the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doctrines,  which  can- 
itot  bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in  drawing-rooms,  in  debating 
societies,  and  even  in  legislative  or  judicial  assemblies.  To  the  conversational 
edncation  <d  the  Athenians,  I  am  inchned  to  attribute  the  great  looseness  of  reason- 
ing which  is  remarkable  in  most  d  their  scientiitc  writings.  Even  the  most  illogi- 
cal of  modem  writers  would  stand  perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fallacies  which 
aeem  to) have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  Sir  Thomas  Letfa- 
bridge  would  stare  at  the  political  economy  c£  Xenophon.and  the  author  of  "Soirdea 
de  Petarsbonrg"  would  be  ashamed  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  argfuments  of  Plato. 
But  the  very  clrcumatances  which  retarded  the  growth  of  science,  were  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence.  From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share 
In  animated  discussion,  the  intelligent  student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource, 
that  copiousness  of  language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  understanding  of 
an  audience,  which  are  &r  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical  powers. 

Horace  has  prettily  compared  poems  to  those  paintings  of  which  the  effect 
varies  as  the  spectator  changes  his  stand  The  same  remark  applies  with  at  least 
«qual  justice  to  speeches.  They  must  he  read  with  the  temper  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  or  they  must  necessarily  appear  to  offend  against  the  laws  <d 
taste  and  reasou,  as  the  finest  picture,  seen  bi  a  light  different  from  that  for  which 
it  was  designed,  will  appear  fit  only  for  a  sign.  This  is  perpetually  forgotten  by 
those  who  criticise  oratory.  Because  they  are  reading  at  leisure,  pausing  at  every 
line,  reconsidering  every  argument,  they  forget  that  the  bearers  were  hurried  from 
point  to  point  too  rapidly  to  detect  the  fallacies  through  which  they  were  con- 
ducted ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  disentangle  st^ihiams.  or  to  notice  slight  inac- 
curacies of  expresdon;  that  elaborate  excellence,  either  of  reasoning  or  of  language, 
would  have  t^u  absolutely  thrown  away.  To  recur  to  the  analogy  of  the  sister 
art,  these  connoisseurs  examine  a  panorama  through  a  microscope,  and  quarrel  with 
a  scene  painter  because  be  does  not  give  to  his  work  the  exquisite  finish  of  G£rard  Dow. 

Oratory  is  to  he  estimated  on  principles  different  from  those  which  are  affiled 
to  other  productions.  Truth  is  the  object  of  pbUcHopby  and  history.  Truth  is  the 
object  even  ol  those  works  which  are  peculiarly  called  works  of  fiction,  but  which, 
in  fact,  bear  the  same  relation  to  history  which  algebra  bears  to  arithmetic.  The 
merit  of  poetry,  in  its  wildest  forms,  still  consists  in  its  tenth, — troth  conveyed  to 
the  understanding,  not  directly  by  the  words,  but  circnitously  by  means  of  imagina- 
tive associations,  which  serve  as  its  conductors.  The  object  of  oratory  alone  is  not 
truth,  but  persuasion.  The  admiration  of  the  multitude  does  not  make  Moore  a 
greater  poet  than  Coleridge,  or  Seattle  a  greater  philosopher  than  Berlteley.  But 
the  criterion  of  eloquence  is  differeut.  A  speaker  who  exhausts  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  a  question,  who  displays  every  grace  of  style,  yet  produces  no  effect  on  his 
andience,  may  be  a  great  essayist,  a  great  statesmau,  a  great  master  of  com- 
podtion,  but  he  is  not  an  orator.  If  be  miss  the  mark,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  have  taken  aim  too  high  or  too  low. 

The  effect  of  the  great  freedom  of  the  press  in  England  has  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  destroy  this  distinction,  and  to  leave  among  us  little  of  what  I  call  ora- 
tory proper.  Our  legislators,  our  candidates,  on  great  occasions  even  our  advocates, 
address  themselves  less  to  the  andience  than  to  the  reporters.  They  think  less  of 
the  few  hearers  than  of  the  innnmerable  readers.  At  Attiens,  the  case  was  differ- 
ent; there  the  only  object  of  the  speaker  was  Immediate  conviction  and  persuasion. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  justly  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  Grecian  orators,  should 
place  himself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  situation  of  their  auditors;  he  should 
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divest  himself  of  his  modem  feelings  and  acqairements,  and  make  the  prejndices  and 
interests  of  the  Athenian  citizens  bis  own.  He  who  studies  their  works  in  this 
spirit  will  find  that  many  of  those  things  which,  to  an  English  reader,  appear  to  be 
blemishes, — the  frequent  violation  of  those  excellent  rules  of  evidence,  by  which  our 
cotuts  of  law  are  regulated;  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter;  the  reference 
to  considerations  of  political  expediency  in  judicial  investigations;  the  asserdons, 
without  proof,  the  passionate  entreaties,  the  furious  invectives, — ore  really  proofs 
ct  the  prudence  and  address  of  the  speakers.  He  must  not  dwell  malictously  on 
arguments  at  phrases,  but  acquiesce  in  his  first  impressions.  It  requires  repeated 
perusal  and  reflection  to  decide  rightly  on  any  other  portion  of  literature.  Bat 
with  respect  to  works  of  which  the  merit  depends  on  their  instantaneous  eSect,  the 
most  hasty  judgment  is  likely  to  be  best. 

The  history  of  eloquence  at  Athens  is  remarkable^  Prom  a  very  early  period 
great  speakers  had  flourished  there.  Pisistratns  and  Themistocles  are  said  to  have 
owed  much  of  their  influence  to  their  talents  for  debate.  We  learn,  with  more  cer- 
tain^, that  Pericles  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary  <watorlcal  powers.  The  sub- 
stance of  some  of  his  speeches  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Thocydides,  and  that  excellent 
writer  has  doubtless  faithfully  reported  the  general  line  of  his  arguments.  But  the 
manner,  which  in  oratory  is  of  at  least  as  mncb  consequence  as  the  matter,  was  of 
no  importance  to  his  narration.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  preserve 
it  Throughout  his  wco'k,  every  speech  on  every  subject,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  character  or  the  dialect  of  the  speaker,  is  in  exactly  the  same  form.  The  grave 
King  of  Sparta,  the  furious  demagogfue  of  Athens,  the  general  encouraging  his 
army,  the  captive  supplicating  for  his  life,  all  are  represented  as  speakers  in  one 
nnvaried  style, — a  style,  moreover,  wholly  unfit  for  oratorical  purposes.  His  mode 
of  reasoning  is  singularly  elliptical, — in  reality  most  consecutive,  yet  in  appearance 
often  incoherent  His  meaning,  in  itself  sufBciently  perplexing,  is  compressed  into- 
the  fewest  posdble  words.  His  great  fondness  for  antithetical  expression  has  not  a 
little  conduced  to  this  eflTect  Everyone  must  have  observed  bow  much  more  the 
sense  is  condensed  in  the  verses  of  Pope  and  his  imitators,  who  never  ventured 
to  continue  the  same  clause  from  couplet  to  couplet,  than  in  those  of  poets  who  al- 
low themselves  that  license.  Every  artificial  division  which  is  strongly  marked,  end 
which  frequently  recurs,  has  the  same  tendency.  The  natural  and  persplcuoua  ex- 
jffessIoQ  which  spontaneously  rises  to  the  mind,  will  often  refuse  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  such  a  form.  It  is  necessary  either  to  expand  it  into  weakness,  or  to  com- 
press it  into  almost  impenetrable  density.  The  latter  is  generally  the  choice  of  an 
able  man,  and  was  assuredly  the  choice  of  Thucydides. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  speeches  conld  tiever  have  been  de- 
livered. They  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  difficult  passages  In  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  woold,  probably,  have  been  scarcely  more  intelligible  to  an  Athenian 
auditor  than  to  a  modem  reader.  Their  obscurity  was  acknowledged  by  Cicero, 
who  was  as  intimate  with  the  literature  and  language  of  Greece  as  the  most  ac- 
complished of  its  natives,  and  who  seems  to  have  held  a  respectable  rank  among 
the  Greek  authors.  The  difficulty  to  a  modem  reader  lies,  not  in  the  words,  but  in 
the  reasoning.  A  dictionary  is  of  far  less  use  in  studying  them  than  a  clear  head 
and  a  close  attention  to  the  context  Tbey  are  valuable  to  the  scholar,  as  display- 
ing, beyond  almost  any  other  compositions,  the  powers  of  the  finest  languages; 
they  are  valuable  to  the  philosopher,  as  illustrating  the  morals  and  manners  of  a 
most  interesting  age ;  they  abound  in  just  thought  and  energetic  expression ;  but  they  do 
not  enable  us  to  form  any  accurate  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  early  Greek  authors. 

Though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  before  the  Persian  wars.  Athens  had  pro- 
duced eminent  speakers,  yet  the  period  during  which  eloquence  most  flourished 
among  her  citizens  was  by  no  means  that  of  her  greatest  power  and  glory.     It 
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commenced  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  fact,  the  steps  by  which 
Athenian  oratory  approached  to  its  Snistaed  excellence  seem  to  have  beea  almost 
contemporaneous  with  those  by  which  the  Athenian  character  and  the  Athenian 
empire  sunk  to  degradation.  At  the  time  when  the  little  commonwealth  achieved 
those  victories  which  twenty-five  eventful  centuries  have  left  unequaled,  eloquence 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  deliverers  <rf  Greece  became  its  plunderers  and  oppres- 
sors. Unmeasured  exactlim,  atrocions  vengeance,  the  madness  of  the  multitude, 
the  tyranny  of  the  great,  filled  the  Cyclades  with  tears,  and  bluod,  and  mourn- 
ing. The  sword  unpeopled  whole  islands  in  a  day.  The  plow  passed  over  the 
ruins  of  famous  cities.  The  imperial  republic  sent  forth  her  children  by  thousands 
to  pine  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  or  to  feed  the  vultures  d  ^go^>otami. 
She  was  at  length  reduced  by  famine  and  slaughter  to  humble  herself  before  her 
enemies,  and  to  purchase  existence  t^  the  sacrifice  of  ber  empire  and  her  laws. 
During  these  disastrous  and  gloomy  years  oratory  xras  advancing  towards  its  highest 
ext^ence.  And  it  was  when  the  moral,  the  political,  the  mihtary  character  of  the 
people  was  most  utterly  degraded;  it  was  when  the  viceroy  of  a  Macedonian 
sovereign  gave  law  to  Greece,  that  the  courts  of  Athens  witnessed  the  most  splen- 
did contest  of  eloquence  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  as^gn.  The 
division  of  labor  operates  on  the  productions  of  the  orator  as  It  does  on  those  of 
the  mechanic  It  was  remarked  by  the  Ancients  that  the  Pentathlete  who  di- 
vided his  attention  between  several  exercises,  though  he  could  not  vie  with  a 
boxer  in  the  ose  of  a  cestus,  or  with  one  who  had  confined  his  attention  to  run- 
ning in  the  contest  of  the  stadium,  yet  enjoyed  far  greater  general  vigor  and 
health  than  either.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  mind.  The  superiority  in  technical 
skill  is  often  more  than  compensated  by  the  inferiority  in  general  Intelligence. 
And  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  politics.  States  have  always  been  best  governed 
by  men  who  have  talran  a  wide  view  of  public  affairs,  and  who  have  rather  a 
general  acquaintance  with  many  sciences  than  a  perfect  mastery  of  one.  The 
union  of  the  political  and  military  departments  in  Greece  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  splendor  of  its  early  history.  After  their  separation  more  skillful  generals 
and  greater  speakers  appeared, — but  the  breed  of  statesmen  dwindled  and  be- 
came almost  extinct  Themistocles  or  Pericles  would  have  been  no  match  for  De- 
mosthenes in  the  assembly,  or  Iphicrates  in  the  field.  But  surely  they  were 
incomparably  better  fitted  than  either  for  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  coincidence  between,  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
war  and  that  of  the  art  of  oratory  among  the  Greeks.  They  both  advanced  to 
perfection  by  contemporaneous  steps  and  from  similar  causes.  The  early  speakers, 
like  the  early  warriors  of  Greece,  were  merely  a  militia.  It  was  found  that  in 
both  employments  practice  and  discipline  gave  superiority.  Each  pursuit,  there- 
fore, became  first  an  art  and  then  a  trade.  In  proportion  as  the  professors  of  each 
became  more  expert  in  their  particular  craft,  they  became  less  respectable  in  their 
general  character.  Their  skill  had  been  obtained  at  too  great  expense  to  be  em- 
ployed only  from  disinterested  views.  Thus,  tl>e  soldien  forgot  that  they  were 
citizens  and  the  orators  that  they  were  statesmen.  I  know  not  to  what  Demos- 
thenes and  his  famous  contemporaries  can  be  so  justly  compared  as  to  those  mer- 
cenary troops,  who,  in  their  time,  overran  Greece;  or  those  who,  from  similar 
causes,  were,  some  centuries  ago,  the  scourge  of  the  Italian  republics,— perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  their  profession,  irresistible  in  the  field,  powerful 
to  defend  or  to  destroy,  but  defending  without  love  and  destroying  without  hatred. 
We  may  despise  the  charactera  of  these  political  Condottieri.  but  it  is  impossible 
I  the  system  of  their  tactics  without  being  amazed  at  its  perfection. 

From  his  miscellaneoui  etiays. 
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(18 1 3.1 880) 

|pES  Sargent,  author  of  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  "  and  compiler  of  a 
series  of  "Speakers,"  wbich  showed  taste  and  judgment  of  a  high 
order,  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  September  37th,  i8ii. 
He  was  a  journalist  b^  profession  and  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Retiring  from  it  to  devote  himself  to  literature  he  pub- 
lished  nnmerons  works,  original  and  compiled.  Among  his  compilations  his 
"Cyclopaedia  of  English  and  American  Poetry"  shows  the  same  admirable 
taste  which  he  illustrated  in  compiling  his  "Speakers."  His  "ear"  for 
melody  and  rhythm  in  language  made  his  judgment  of  oratory  inTalnable. 
and  his  "Speakers,"  though  now  oat  of  print,  still  command  good  prices. 
He  died  in  Boston,  December  31st,  1880. 


ORATORY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

ORATORY,  which  has  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  verb  oro,  signifying  to 
plead,  to  beseech,  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  prodncing  persuasion  or  con- 
viction by  means  <rf  spoken  discourse.  The  word  eloquence,  in  its  primary 
signification,  as  its  etymology  implies,  had  a  single  reference  to  public  speaking; 
bnt  it  is  applied  by  Aristotle,  as  well  as  by  modem  writers,  to  compositions  not 
intended  for  public  delivery.  A  similar  extension  of  meaning  has  been  given  to 
the  word  rhetoric,  which,  in  its  etymological  sense,  means  the  art  of  the  dator, 
but  now  comprehends  the  art  of  prose  composition  generally. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  speeches  attributed  by  Homer  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
"Iliad,"  as  well  as  by  the  commendations  which  he  bestows  on  Nestor  and  Ulysses 
for  their  eloqnence,  that  the  art  of  oratory  was  early  understood  and  honored  in 
Greece.  But  It  was  not  till  Demosthenes  appeared  that  Grecian  eloquence 
reached  its  perfection.  Demosthenes,  who,  by  the  consent  of  all  antiquity,  was 
the  prince  of  orators,  still  maintains  his  pre-eminence.  Of  his  style,  Hnme 
has  happily  said:  "It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense;  it  is  ve- 
hement reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art;  it  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness, 
freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argument;  and  of  all  human  produc- 
tions, the  orations  of  Demosthen^  present  to  us  the  models  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  perfection.*  It  is  related  of  this  great  orator  that.  In  his  first  address 
to  the  people,  he  was  laughed  at  and  interrupted  by  their  clamors.  He  had  a 
weakness  of  voice  and  a  stammering  propensity  which  rendered  it  difdcult  for 
h^"'  to  be  understood.  By  immense  labor,  and  an  undaunted  perseverence,  he 
overcame  these  defects;  and  subsequently,  by  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  exercised 
an  unparalleled  sway  over  that  same  people  who  had  jeered  at  him  when  they  first 
heard  him  speak  In  public.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  not  extempora. 
neons.  There  were  no  writer*  of  shorthand  In  his  days,  and  what  was  written 
could  only  come  from  the  author  himself. 
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After  the  time  of  Demostheoes,  Grecian  eloquence,  wfalch  viea  coeval  with 
QreciftD  libertj,  declined  with  the  decay  of  the  latter.  In  Rome,  the  militaiy 
spirit,  so  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  civil  freedom,  long  checked  the 
growth  <d  that  pcpnlar  intelligence  which  Is  the  only  element  in  which  the  no- 
blest eloquence  is  nnrtnred.  Rhetoricians  were  banished  from  the  country  as  late 
as  the  year  of  the  city  593.  A  few  years  subseqiient  to  this  period  the  stody  of 
oratory  waa  introduced  from  Athens;  and  it  at  leng:th  found  a  zealoos  disciple 
and  a  consummate  master  in  Cicero,  whose  fame  is  second  only  to  that  of  his 
Athenian  predecessor.  The  main  causes  to  which  the  extraordinary  perfection  of 
ancient  oratory  is  to  be  ascribed  are  the  great  pains  bestowed  on  the  education 
of  the  young  in  this  most  difficult  art,  and  the  practice  among  spealcers  of  pre- 
paring nearly  all  their  finest  orations  before  delivery. 

In  modem  timea,  oratory  has  not  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care  as  among 
the  Ancients.  The  diSusicm  of  opinions  and  arguments  by  means  of  the  press 
has,  perhaps,  contributed  in  some  degree  to  its  neglect  A  speaker  is  now  mainly 
known  to  the  public  through  the  press,  and  it  is  often  more  important  to  him 
to  be  read  than  heard.  Still,  the  [)Ower  of  oratory  in  republican  countries  mobt 
always  be  immense,  and  the  importance  of  its  cultivation  must  be  proportionate. 
We  see  it  flourish  or  decay  according  to  the  degree  cd  freedom  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  a  republic  when  oratory  is  slighted  or  undervalued. 
It  was  not  till  Prance  began  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  her  monarchical  system 
that  she  produced  a  Mirabeau.  Her  pariiamentary  annals  will  show  that  the  elo- 
quence <rf  her  National  Assembly  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of 
the  element  of  constitutioDal  freedom  in  her  government 

The  struggle  against  incipient  despotism  in  England,  which  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  was  productive  of  some  great  bursts  of  eloquence 
from  Vane,  Pym,  Eliot,  and  other  champions  of  popular  rights,  whose  speeches, 
however,  have  been  strangely  slighted  by  the  majority  of  English  critics.  The 
Utter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  illumined  by  the  genius  of  Chatham, 
Pitt  Burke,  Pox,  Sheridan,  and  Grattan,  all  of  whom  were  roused  to  some  at 
their  most  brilliant  efforts  by  the  arbitrary  course  of  government  towards  our 
ancestors  of  the  American  colonies.  Ireland  Is  well  represented  la  this  immortal 
list    Her  sons  have  ever  displayed  a  true  genius  for  oratory. 

The  little  opportunity  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  forensic  or  senatorial  elo- 
quence by  the  different  governments  of  Germany  has  almost  entirely  checked  its 
growth  in  that  country;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  mcst  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  To  the  pulpit  oratory  of  France  the 
lUastriona  names  of  Bossuet  Sonrdaloue,  and  MassiUon  have  given  enduring 
celebrity;  and  in  forensic  and  senatorial  eloquence  France  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  modern  nation.  But  it  is  only  in  her  intervals  of  freedom  that  her  sena- 
torial eloquence  reaches  its  high  note. 

The  growth  ctf  eloquence  in  the  United  States  has  been  such  as  to  inspire  the 
hope  that  the  highest  triumphs  of  oratory  are  here  to  be  achieved.  Already  we 
have  produced  at  least  two  orators,  Patrick  Henry  and  Daniel  Webster,  to  whom 
none,  since  Demosthenes,  In  the  authority,  majesty,  and  amplitude  of  their  eloquence 
can  be  pronounced  superior.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  cultivation  of  ora- 
tory as  an  art  worthy  our  entire  devotion,  must  be  our  success  in  enriching  it  with 
new  and  precious  contributions.  And  of  the  power  of  a  noble  oratory,  beyond  its 
immediate  circle  of  hearers,  who  can  donbt?  "Who  doubts?"  asks  Mr.  Webster, 
■that  in  our  own  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence,  the  majestic  eloquence 
of  Chatham,  the  profound  Teasoning  of  Burke,  the  bnming  satire  and  irony  of 
BarrA,  had  influence  on  our  fortunes  in  America?     Tbey  tended  t 
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confideace  of  the  British  miiiiBtiy  in  their  hopes  to  snbject  ns.  There  was  not  s 
reading  man  who  did  not  straggle  more  boldly  for  hia  rights  when  those  exhilarat- 
ing sotmds,  uttered  in  the  two  houses   of    Parliament,  reached    him   from    acron 


SUCCESS  IN  ORATORY 

FOB  the  attainment  of  the  higtiest  and  most  beneficent  triumphs  of  the  orator, 
no  degree  of  labor  can .  be  regarded  as  idly  bestowed.  Attention,  energy  of 
will,  daily  practice,  are  indispensable  to  success  in  this  Ugh  art  The  author 
of  *  Self  Formation"  remarks'.  *  Suppose  a  man,  by  dint  ot  meditation  on  oratory, 
and  by  his  consequent  conviction  of  its  importance,  to  have  wrought  himself  up  to 
an  energy  of  will  respecting  it,  —  this  is  the  life  and  soul  of  bis  enterprise.  To 
carry  this  energy  Into  act,  he  should  begin  with  a  few  sentences  from  any  speech  or 
Mrmon;  be  should  commit  them  thoroughly,  work  their  sfnrit  into  his  mind,  and 
then  proceed  to  evolve  that  spirit  by  recitation.  Let  him  assume  the  person  of  the 
original  speaker,  —put  himself  In  his  place,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Let  him 
utter  every  sentence,  and  every  considerable  member  of  It — if  it  be  a  j(^ted  one 
— distinctly,  suatainedly,  and  unrespiringly;  suiting,  of  course,  everywhere  his  tone 
and  emphasis  to  the  ^rit  of  the  composition.  L«t  him  do  this  till  the  exwdse 
shall  have  become  a  habit,  as  It  were,  a  second  nature,  till  It  shall  seem  unnat- 
ural to  hlro  to  do  otherwise,  and  he  will  then  have  laid  his  comer  stone.* 

flnintUiao  tells  us  that  it  is  the  good  man  only  who  can  becime  a  great  ora- 
tor. Eloquence,  the  selectest  boon  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  man,  can  never 
ally  Itself,  in  its  highest  moods,  with  vice.  The  speaker  must  be  himself  thor- 
oughly sincere,  in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  c4  bis  sincerity  In  tbe  minds  of 
others.  His  own  sympathies  most  be  warm  and  genial,  if  be  would  readi  and 
qnkken  those  of  bis  hearers.  Would  he  denounce  oppression?  His  own  heart 
must  be  free  from  every  quality  that  contributes  to  make  a  tyrant.  Would  he 
involn  mercy  in  behalf  of  a  client!  He  mast  himself  be  humane,  generous,  and 
forgiving.  Would  he  lash  the  guilty?  His  own  life  and  character  must  present 
no  weak  p<tots,  to  which  the  guilty  may  point  in  deri^on.  And  not  only  the  great 
orator,  but  the  pupil  who  would  fittingly  Interpret  Uie  great  orator,  and  declaim 
what  has  fallen  from  his  lips,  must  aim  at  similar  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart 


DIVISIONS  OF  ORATORY 

THi  Greeks  divided  discourses  according  to  their  contents,  as  relating  to  precept, 
manners,  and  feelings;  and  as,  therefore,  intended  to  Instruct,  to  please,  and 
to   move.     But,  as  various    styles    may  oftentimes   be    introduced    Into   the 
same  discourse,  it  is  difiScuit  to  malce  a  strictly  accurate  classification.    The  mod- 
em division, — into  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate, —  is  hardly 
more  convenient  and  comprehensive. 

Oratory  comprehends  the  four  following  divisions:  Invention,  dlsporitlon,  elo- 
cution, and  delivery.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  sentiments 
employed ;  tbe  second,  to  their  arrangement,  and  tbe  diction  in  which  they  are 
clothed;  the  third  and  fourth,  to  the  utterance  and  action  with  which  they  are 
communicated  to  the  hearer.  It  is  the  province  of  rhetoric  to  give  mles  for  the 
invention  and  disposition  of  a  discourse.  It  is  with  the  latter  two  divisions  of  ora- 
tory that' we  have  to  deal  In  the  present  treatise. 
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ELOCUTION 


ELOCUTION  is  tbat  prontmclatloo  \rhfch  Is  given  to  wnds  ■wbtn  ttiey  ue  arruiged 
Into  sentences,  and  form  discourse.  It  Includes  the  tones  ot  vmce,  the  utter- 
ance,  and  enunciation  of  tbe  speaker,  with  the  proper  accompaniments  <d 
CDontenance  and  gesture.  The  art  of  elocution  may,  therefcMv,  be  defined  to  be 
that  system  of  rules  vhich  teaches  us  to  proDounce  written  or  extemporaneous 
compoaltlon  with  justness,  energy,  variety  and  ease;  and,  agreeably  to  this  defini- 
tion, good  reading  or  speaking  may  he  considered  as  that  species  of  delivery 
which  not  only  expreases  the  sense  of  the  words  so  as  to  be  barely  understood,  but 
at  the  same  time  gives  them  all  the  force,  beauty,  and  variety  of  which  they  a» 
suaceptlbltt. 


ELOCUTION  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS 

THs  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  elocntloiL  They 
distinguished  the  different  qualities  of  the  voice  by  such  terms  as  bard, 
smooth,  sharp,  clear,  hoarse,  full,  slender,  flowing,  flexible,  shrill,  and  rigid. 
Tbey  were  sensible  to  the  alternations  of  heavy  and  light  In  syllabic  utterance; 
they  knew  the  time  of  the  voice,  and  regarded  Its  quantities  in  pronunciation;  they 
gave  to  loud  and  soft  appropriate  places  in  speech;  they  perceived  the  existence 
of  pitch,  or  variation  of  high  and  low;  and  noted  further  that  the  rise  and  fall  In 
the  prontmciatlon  of  individnal  syllables  are  made  by  a  concrete  or  continuous 
slide  ot  the  voice,  as  dislinguished  from  the  discrete  notes  produced  on  musical 
instruments.  They  designated  the  pitch  of  vocal  sounds  by  the  term  accent;  mak- 
ing three  kinds  of  accents,  the  acute  {'),  the  grave  ('),  and  the  circumflex  (A), 
which  signified  severally  the  rise,  the  fitU,  and  the  torn  at  the  vokw,  «r  union  ot 
acute  and  grave  on  the  same  syllable^ 


MODERN  THEORIES  OP  ELOCUTION— THE  MEASURE  OP  SPEECH 

FOB  the  modem  additions  to  elocutionary  analysis,  we  are  indebted  mainly  to 
the  labors  of  Steele,  Walker,  and  Dr.  James  Rush,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  measure  of  speech  is  elaborately  explained  by  Mr.  Steele  In  his 
■  Proeodia  Rationalis.*  According  to  his  analysis,  measure,  as  applied  to  speech, 
consists  d  B  heavy  or  accented  portion  of  syllabic  sound,  and  of  a  light  or  unac- 
cented portion,  produced  by  one  effort  of  the  human  voice.  In  forming  the  heavy 
<v  accented  pliable,  the  organs  make  a  stroke  or  beat,  and,  however  instanta- 
neous, are  placed  in  a  certain  position,  froqi  which  they  must  be  removed  bcfora 
they  make  another  stroke.  Thus,  In  the  repetition  of  fast,  fast,  there  must  be  two 
distinct  pulsations;  and  a  pause  must  occur  betwixt  tbe  two,  to  enable  the  organs 
to  recover  their  position.  But  the  time  of  this  pause  may  be  tilled  up  with  a 
Ught  syllable,  or  one  under  remission;  thus,  faster,  faster,  occupy  the  same  time 
In  the  pronunciation  as  Cast,  fast  This  remiss  or  light  action  of  the  voice  may 
extend  to  two  and  three  syllables,  as  in  circumstance,  infinitdy,  etc  The  stroke 
or  pulsative  effort  of  tbe  voice,  then,  can  only  be  on  one  syllable;  the  remission  ot 
the  voice  can  give  several  syllables  after  the  pulsation.  This  pulsation  and  remis- 
sion have  been  illustrated  by  the  planting  and  raising  at  the  foot  in  waking; 
bence  the  Thesis  and  Arsis  of  the  Greeks.    The  first  is  the  pulsative,  the  seccmd 
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the  remiss,  actjon.  Now,  apart  from  the  pauses  of  pasaion  and  connection, 
there  must  be  frequent  pauses  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  speech; 
these  are  denoted  in  ezampleE  marked,  according  to  Steele's  system,  by  the  fig- 
iu«  J,  and  the  pulsattve  and  remiss  syllables  by  .  •  .  and  ...  It  has  been  said 
that  the  pnlsative  effort  can  tie  made  only  on  one  syllable;  if  the  syllable  have 
extended  quantity,  it  may  be  prononnced  both  with  the  pulsative  effort  and  die 
away  in  the  temission ;  but  if  it  is  short  in  quantity,  a  pause  must  occur  before  the 
pronuQciation  of  the  next  syllable.  One  syllable,  then,  may  occupy  what  is  called 
a  measure,  the  vdce  being  either  prolonged,  or  the  time  being  made  up  with  a 
pause.  This  pause,  as  already  remarked,  is  denoted  by  the  figure  7;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  figure  is  used  to  denote  tho  longer  pauses,  which  are  determined 
by  passion,  or  the  intimacy  and  remoteness  of  the  sense.  Steele's  system  has  been 
adopted  by  several  teachers  of  elocution;  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  his  <■  Rhythmical 
Grammar,"  and  by  Mr.  Barber  in  his  "Grammar  (rf  Elocution.*  The  following 
lines  are  marked  according  to  Mr.  Steele's  plan:  — 

Arm*  and  the  |  mut  I  |  tiag  \     ft  |  who)  I  forced  by  |  fate. 

Hul  I  holy  I  li«lit"7  1  offtpring  of  |  Heaven  |  firrt"j  |  bora  | 


WALKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ELOCUTION— INFLECTIONS  OP  THE  VOICE 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Hr.  Jcdm  Walker,  author  of  the  excellent 
*  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary*  which  bears  his  name,  promulgated  his 
analy^  of  vocal  inflection.  He  showed  that  the  primary  division  of  speak- 
ing Bounds  is  into  the  upward  and  downward  slide  of  the  voice;  and,  that  what- 
ever other  diversity  of  time,  tone,  or  tonx  Is  added  to  speaking,  It  most  necessarily 
be  conveyed  by  these  two  slides  or  inflections,  which  are,  therefore,  the  axis,  as  it 
were,  on  which  the  power,  variety,  and  harmony  of  speaking  tnm.  In  the  fcdlow- 
Ing  sentence:  — *  As  trees  and  plants  necessarily  arise  from  seeds,  so  are  you, 
Antony,  the  seed  ti  this  most  calamitous  war,* — the  voice  slides  up  at  the  end  of 
the  first  clause,  as  the  sense  is  not  perfected,  and  slides  down  at  the  com|detion 
of  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  rising  slide  raises  expectancy  In 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the  ear  remains  unsatisfied  without  a  cadence.  Walker 
adopted  the  acute  accent  (')  to  denote  the  rising  inflection,  and  the  grave  accent  {')  to 
denote  the  falling  inflection:  as  thus — 

"Does  CEesar deserve  fame'  or  blame'7* 

Every  pause,  of  whatever  kind,  must  necessarily  adopt  one  of  these  two  inflec- 
tions, or  continue  in  a  monotone.  Thus,  when  we  ask  a  question  without  the  con- 
trasted interrogative  words,  we  naturally  adopt  the  rising  inflection  on  the  last 
word;  as,— 

« Can  Csesar  deserve  blame'?    Impossible'!* 

Here  "  blame  * —  the  last  word  of  the  question  —  has  the  rising  inflection,  contrary  to 
the  inflection  on  that  word  In  the  former  instance;  and  "Impossible,*  with  the  note 
of  admiration,  the  falUng.  Besides  the  rising  and  falling  Inflection,  Walker  gives 
the  voice  two  complete  sounds,  which  he  terms  drcnmflezes;  the  first,  which  he  de- 
nominates the  rising  circnmflex,  begins  with  the  falling  and  ends  with  the  rising 
on  the  same  syllable;  the  second  begins  with  the  rising  and  ends  with  tbe  fall- 
ing on  the  same  syllable.    The  rising  circumflex  is  marked  thus,  y;  the  falling. 
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tliTis,A .     Tbe  monotone,  thns  m&rked, ,  denotcB  that  there  is  no  inflection, 

and  DO  change  of  key. 

Having  explained  the  inflections,  Walker  proceeds  to  deduce  the  law  of  de- 
livery from  the  structure  of  sentences,  which  he  divides  into  compact,  loose,  direct 
periods,  inverted  periods,  etc.  By  the  term  series,  he  denotes  an  ennmeration  of 
partlcnlara.  If  the  enumeration  consists  of  single  words.  It  is  called  a  simple 
series;  if  it  consists  of  clauses,  it  is  called  a  compound  series.  When  tbe  sense 
reqnires  that  there  should  be  a  rising  slide  on  the  last  particular,  the  series  is 
called  a  commencing  series;  and  when  the  series  requires  the  falling  slide  on 
the  last  particular,  it  is  tensed  a  concluding  series.  The  simple  commencing 
series  is  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence,  having  two  ( i'3')  members: — 

"Honor'  snd  shune'  fitim  no  condition  rise." 

The  simple  concluding  series  is  illustisted  in  ttie  following  sentence  of  four 
(I"  a  3'  4')  members:  *  Remember  that  virtue  alone  is  honor',  glory*,  wealth, 
and  happiness.' " 

Among  the  rules  laid  down  by  Walker  and  his  followers  are  the  following, 
which  we  select  as  the  most  simple.  Tbe  pupil  most  not  take  them,  however, 
as  an  infallible  guide.  Some  are  obvious  enough;  but  to  others  tbe  exceptions 
are  numerous, — so  numerous,  indeed,  that  they  would  be  a  burtbensome  charge 
to  the  memory.  The  mles,  however,  may  be  serviceable  In  cases  where  the 
reader  desires  another's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  inflection  of  voice  that  is 
most  appropriate  1  — 

RuLi  I.  When  the  sense  is  finished  the  falling  inflection  takes  place  as, 
"Nothing  valuable  can  be  gained  without  labor'.* 

II.  In  a  compact  sentence,  the  voice  slides  up  where  the  meaning  begins 
to  be  formed;  as,  "Soch  is  the  course  of  nature',  that  whoever  lives  long,  must 
outlive  those  whom  he  loves  and  honors." 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For  instance,  when  an  emphatic  word 
is  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  compact  sentence,  tbe  folbng  inflection  takes 
place;  as,  *  He  Is  a  traitor  to  his  country',  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  human  Idnd', 
be  is  a  traitor  to  Heaven',  who  abuses  tbe  talents  which  God  has  given  him.* 

III.  In  a  loose  sentence,  the  falling  inflection  Is  required;  as,  «It  is  c^  the 
last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devo'tion;  which  seldom 
dies  in  a  mind  that  baa  received  an  early  tincture  of  it* 

IV.  In  a  compound  commencing  series,  the  falling  inflection  takes  place  on 
every  member  but  tbe  last;  as,  *<Our  disordered  hearts',  our  guilty  passions', 
OUT  violent  prejudices',  and  misplaced  desires',  are  the  Instruments  ot  the  trouble 
which  we  endure.* 

V.  In  a  compound  concluding  series,  tbe  falling  inflection  takes  place  on 
every  member  except  tbe  one  before  the  last;  as.  "Chancer  most  frequently  de- 
scribes things  as  tbey  are';  Spenser  as  we  wish'  them  to  be;  Shakespeare  as 
they  would'  be;  and  Milton  as  they  ought'  to  be.* 

VI.  In  a  series  of  commencing  members  forming  a  climax,  the  last  mem- 
ber, being  strongly  emphatic,  takes  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise;  as,  '■A  youtb',  a  boy', 
a  child',  might  understand  it.* 

VII.  Literal  interrogations  asked  by  pronouns  or  adverbs  (or  questions  re- 
quiring an  immediate  answer)  end  with  the  falling  inflection;  as,  "Where  are 
you  going'?  What  is  your  name'?*  Questions  asked  by  verbs  require  the  rising 
inflection,  when  a  literal  question  is  asked;  as,  "Are  you  coming'?   Do  yon  hear*?* 

To  Qiese  rules  the  exceptions  are  nnmeroas,  however.  Emphasis  breaks 
through  them  continually;  as,— 
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VIII.  Hie  inBection  which  termiuAtes  an  exclamation  is  re^nlated  by  the 
common  mlM  of  inflection.  This  rale  is,  of  course,  broken  through  by  passion, 
which  has  slides  and  notes  of  its  own.  As  a  general  rale  it  may  be  stated  that 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  indigDation  take  a  rising  slide  in  a  loud  tone;  thoee 
of  sorrow,  distress,  pity,  and  love,  the  rising  slide  in  a  gentle  tone;  and  thoee  of 
adoration,  awe,  and  despair,  the  falling  inflection. 

IX.  Any  intermediate  clanse  affecting  the  sen.'w  of  the  sentence  (generally 
termed  the  modifying  clause)  is  pronounced  in  a  diSereot  Icey  from  that  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  spoken.  As  the  intermediate  words  are  frequently 
the  pivot  on  which  the  sense  of  the  sentence  tnms,  the  mind  is  directed  to  it  by 
a  change  of  voice.  The  voice  sinks  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause,  bat  rises 
gradoally  towards  the  conclusion;  as,  *Age,  in  a  virtuous  person',  carries  in  it  an 
authority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  all  the  pleasures  of  youth." 

X.  The  parenthesis  is  an  intermediate  clanse,  not  necessary  to  the  sense.  It 
is  pronounced  in  a  different  key  from  that  in  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  body  of  the  sentence ;  and  it  is  pronounced  more 
quicldy,  that  the  hearer  may  not  be  diverted  by  it  into  forgetting  the  connection 
of  the  sentence^  It  generally  tenninates  with  the  inflection  of  the  clause  preced- 
ing it  When  it  contains  a  strongly  emphatic  word,  the  falling  inflection  is  neces- 
sary;— 

'"Let  u«  (since  Ule  c»n  little  more  supplj' 
Than  just  to  look  about  ui  and  to  die) 
Eipaliate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Dum: 
A  mighty  nuue  I  but  not  without  a  plan.^ 

XI.  An  echo,  or  the  repetition  of-  a  word  or  thought  introductory  to  some  parti- 
culars, requires  the  high  rising  inflection,  and  a  long  pause  after  JL  This  is  fre- 
quently the  language  of  excitement;  the  mind  recurs  to  the  exciting  idea,  and 
acquires  fresh  intensity  from  the  repetition  of  it;  as,  "Can  Parliament  be  so  dead 
to  Its  dignity  and  duty  as  to  give  its  sanction  to  measures  thus  obtruded  and 
forced  upon  it? — Measures',  my  In^,  which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  king- 
dom to  acorn  and  contempt. » 

XII.  When  words  are  in  contradistinction  to  other  words,  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, they  are  pronounced  with  emphatic  force ;  when  the  contradistinction  is  not 
expressed,  the  emphasis  must  be  strong,  so  as  to  suggest  the  word  in  contradis- 
tinction; as,  "How  beautiful  is  nature  in  her  wildest'  scenes t"  That,  Is  not  merely 
in  her  soft  scenes,  but  even  in  her  wildest  scenes.  "  It  1>  deplorable  when  age' 
thus  errs."    Not  merely  youth,  but  age. 

XIII.  A  climax  must  be  read  or  pronounced  with  the  voice  progfressively  ascend- 
ing to  the  last  member,  accompanied  with  tbe  increasing  energy,  animation,  or  pa- 
thos, correspoDding  with  the  nature  of  the  subject— 

"See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  browl 
Hyperion's  curls';  the  front  of  Jove  himself'; 
An  eye  like  Man',  to  threaten  and  command'; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mermry", 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill'; 
A  combination'  and  a  fonn'  indeed. 
Where  every  god'  did  seem  to  set  hii  seal". 
To  give  the  world  assurance  ol  a  mui'.i> 
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RUSH'S  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  HUMAN  VOICE 

Dx.  Rush,  whose  "Philosophy  of  the  Hnman  Voice ^  presents  the  most  ml* 
nute  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared,  adopts  an 
arrangement  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  Into  tonics,  subtonics, 
atonies,  and  aspirates.  He  distinguishes  the  qualities  of  the  voice  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  The  Orotund,  which  is  fuller  in  volume  than  the  common  voice; 
the  Tremor,  the  Aspiration,  the  Guttural,  the  Palsette,  and  the  Whisper.  The 
complex  movement  of  the  voice  occasioned  by  the  union  of  the  rising  and  falling 
slides  on  the  same  long  syllable  he  calls  a  wave.  It  is  termed  by  Steele  and 
Walker  the  clrcumfiez  accent  Dr.  Rush  illustrates  the  slides  of  the  voice  by  ref- 
erence to  the  Diatonic  scale,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  eight  sounds,  either  la 
an  ascending  or  descending  series,  and  embracing  seven  proximate  Intervals,  five 
of  which  are  tones,  and  two  semitones.  Each  sound  is  called  a  note,  and  the  changes 
t^  [ritch  from  any  one  note  to  another  are  either  discrete  or  concrete,  and  may  be  either 
rising  or  falling.  Concrete  changes  of  pitch  are  called  slides;  and  of  these  move- 
ments there  are  apprc^iriated  to  speech  the  slides  through  five  different  intervals, 
— the  semitone,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave.  By  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  speaking  voice.  Dr.  Rash  shows  that  its  movements  can  be  meas- 
ured and  set  to  the  musical  scale;  and  that,  however  various  the  combinations  of 
these  vocal  movements  may  at  first  appear,  they  may  readily  be  reduced  to  six, 
called  phrases  ^  melody.  These  are  the  monotone,  the  rising  and  falling  dltone, 
the  rising  and  falling  tritone.  and  the  alternate  phrase.  By  a  more  careful  analysis, 
we  ascertain  that  some  of  the  simpler  styles  of  delivery  take  their  character  from 
the  predominance  of  some  one  of  these  phrases  of  melody.  Thus  we  have  the 
dlatmiic  melody,  the  melody  of  the  monotone,  of  the  alternate  phrase,  and  of  the 
cadence;  and  to  these  are  added  the  chromatic  melody,  which  arises  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  semitone  and  the  broken  melody. 


INSUPPICIENCY  OP  ARBITRARY  SYSTEMS  OP  ELOCUTION 

IT  WOULD  be  impossible.  In  the  space  we  have  given  to  the  subject,  to  do  justice 
to  any  one  of  these  ingenious  analyses;  and  it  would  be  quite  unprofitable  to 
enumerate  the  many  systems  that  have  been  deduced  from  them  np  to  the 
present  time.  The  important  question  is,  do  they  establish,  severally  or  collectively, 
a  positive  science  of  elocution,  which  will  justify  the  pupil  in  laboring  to  master 
it  in  its  details,  and  to  accomplish  himself  according  to  its  rules  of  practice  ?  We 
believe  there  are  very  few  students  who  have  given  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject  who  will  not  render  a  negative  reply.  The  shades  of  expression  in 
language  are  often  so  delicate  and  nndtstinguishable  that  intonation  will  Inevitably 
vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  speaker,  his  appreciation  of  the  sense, 
and  the  intensity  with  which  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  what  he  utters.  It  is  im> 
possible  to  establish  rules  of  mathematical  precision  for  utterance  any  more  than 
tot  dancing.    Take  the  first  line  of  Mark  Antony's  harangue:  — 

"  Friends,  Romans,  cauntrymeD,  lend  me  yoor  can  I  ■> 

Ao  Ingesions  speaker  will  give,  at  one  time,  the  falling  inflection  and  at  another 
the  rising,  to  the  word  ^countrymen,"  and  both  modes  shall  seem  equally  expressive 
and  appropriate;  Nay,  he  will  at  one  moment  place  the  chief  stress  upon  "lend" 
and  the  next  upon  "ears,"  and  he  will  make  either  mode  of  rendering  the  verse 
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appear  apin^)priate  snd  expressive.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  pasGag«s  in  re- 
gard to  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  inflection  and  emphasis  to  be 
employed;  but  these  are  precisely  the  passages  in  reference  to  which  rules  are  not 
needed,  so  obvious  is  the  sense  to  every  intelligent  reader,  and  so  unerringly  does 
nature  guide  us. 

"Probably  not  a  single  instance,"  says  Archbishop  Wtiately,  *  could  be  found  of 
any  one  who  has  attained,  by  the  study  of  any  system  of  iustmction  that  has  ap- 
peared,  a  really  good  delivery;  but  there  are  many — probably  nearly  as  many  as 
have  fully  tried  the  experiment— who  have  by  this  means  twen  totally  spoiled.* 
There  is  one  principle,  he  says,  radically  erroneoos,  which  must  vitiate  every  sys- 
t«m  founded  on  it,— the  principle,  "that,  in  order  to  acquire  the  beat  s^le  of  de- 
llvery,  it  is  requisite  to  study  analytically  the  emphasis,  tones,  pauses,  degrees  of 
loudness,  etc.,  which  give  the  proper  effect  to  each  passage  that  is  well  delivered; 
to  frame  rules  founded  on  the  observation  of  these,  and  then,  in  practice,  deliber- 
ately and  carefully  to  conform  the  utterance  to  these  rules,  so  aa  to  form  a  com- 
plete artificial  system  of  elocution.'*  «To  the  adoption  of  any  such  artificial  scheme 
there  are  three  weighty  objections:  First,  that  the  proposed  Extern  mnst  necessarily 
be  imperfect;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  perfect,  it  would  be  a  drcuitous  path  to  the 
object  in  view;  and,  thirdly,  that  even  if  both  these  objections  were  removed,  the 
object  would  not  be  effectually  obtained." 

The  first  of  those  objections,  which  is  not  denied  by  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  the  artificial  systenu,  would  seem  to  be  all-sufficient.  Any  number  of  rules 
must  needs  leave  the  subject  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  analysis  of  sentences,  in 
their  structure,  and  their  relations  to  vocal  inflection,  may  be  carried  to  almost  any 
extent  Pew  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  which  many  unforeseen  exceptions  caanot 
be  made.  Mr.  Walker,  In  his  "Rhetorical  Grammar."  published  some  years  after 
his  "Elements  of  Elocution"  had  been  before  the  public,  admits  the  practical 
failure  of  the  systems  founded  on  his  analysis.  "The  sanguine  expectations  I 
had  once  entertained,*  he  says,  "that  this  'Analysis  of  the  Human  Voice*  would 
be  received  by  the  learned  with  avidity,  are  now  over."  And,  his  imagination 
kindling  at  a  ray  of  hope,  he  adds :  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  active  genius 
of  the  French,  who  are  so  remarkably  attentive  to  their  language,  may  first  adopt 
this  vehicle"  <^  iustmctiou  in  reading  and  speaking.  But  more  than  forty  years 
have  passed  since  this  suggestion  was  thrown  out ;  and  the  French,  so  quick  to 
adopt  improvements  based  on  scientific  analysis,  have  been  as  backward  as  Walk- 
er's own  countrymen  in  applying  to  practical  uses  his  discovery.  But  although  the 
science  of  Europe  has  weighed  these  artificial  systems  in  the  balance,  and  found 
them  wanting  for  practical  purposes  of  instruction,  the  hope  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained that  Young  America  will  not  yet  a  while  concur  in  the  judgment 

"It  is  surely  a  drcuitous  path,*  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "when  the  learner 
is  directed  first  to  consider  how  each  passage  ought  to  be  read  (that  la,  what 
mode  of  delivering  each  part  of  it  would  spontaneously  occur  to  him,  If  he  were 
attending  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  it) ;  then  to  observe  all  the  modnlatlons, 
etc.,  <tf  voice,  which  take  place  In  such  a  delivery;  then  to  note  these  down,  by 
established  marks.  In  writing;  and.  lastly,  to  pronounce  according  to  these  marks." 
"Such  instruction  is  like  that  bestowed  by  Moliire's  pedantic  tatot  upon  his 
Baurgtois  Gentilhomme,  who  was  taught,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  delight  what 
configurations  of  the  mouth  he  employed  in  pronouncing  the  several  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  utter,  all  his  life,  without  knowing 
bow." 

The  labors  of  Steele.  Walker,  and  Rush  are  important,  and  their  analyses  of 
vocal  expression  may  always  be  studied  with  profit     But  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
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practical  Ejrstem  of  elocntioiiary  mles,  which  may  be  a  consisteot  and  reliable  gfoide 
to  the  pupil  in  reading  aloud  and  in  declamation,  has  been  continually  baffled. 
The  subject  la  not  one  that,  In  Its  nature,  admits  of  a  resolution  into  rig^id  analTtical 
mles.  Thought  and  language  being  as  various  as  the  minds  of  men,  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  human  voice  must  partake  of  their  plastic  quality;  and  passion  and 
genuine  emotion  must  break  Uirough  all  the  rules  which  theorists  can  frame. 
Anatomy  Is  a  curious  and  a  profitable  study;  but  what  if  we  were  to  tell  the 
pugilist  that.  In  order  to  give  a  blow  with  due  effect,  he  ou|^t  to  know  how  the 
muscles  depend  for  their  powers  oC  contraction  and  relaxation  on  the  nerves,  and 
how  the  nerves  issue  from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  with  similar  facts, 
requiring,  perhaps,  a  lifetime  of  study  for  their  proper  comprehension,  —  would  he 
not  laugh  at  us  for  our  advice?  And  yet,  even  more  imreasonable  is  It  to  say, 
that,  to  accomplish  ourselves  in  reading  and  speaking,  we  must  be  able  to  classify 
a  sentence  under  the  bead  ol  "looBe*  or  «compact,»  and  their  tubdlTislons,  and 
then  to  glibly  enunciate  it  according  to  some  arbitrary  nUe,  to  which,  the  proba- 
bility is,  there  are  many  unsurmised  exceptions.  When  Edmund  Kean  thrilled  the 
heart  of  a  great  audience  with  the  tones  of  indescribable  pathos  which  he  imparted 
to  the  words,— 

«  Othello's  occupMion's  gone,* 

it  would  have  pnstled  him  to  tell  whether  the  sentence  was  a  "simple  declarative* 
or  an  'imperfect  loose."  He  knew  as  little  of  ^intensive  slides,*  *bends,* 
•sweeps,*  and  "doses,"  as  Cribb,  the  boxer,  did  of  osteology.  He  studied  the  ia- 
tonaUon  which  most  touched  his  own  heart ;  and  he  gave  It,  reckless  of  rules,  or, 
rather,  guided  by  that  paramount  rule,  which  seeks  the  highest  triumphs  of  art  in 
elocution  io  the  most  genuine  utterances  of  nature. 

Attention  is  the  secret  of  success  in  speaking,  as  In  other  departments  of 
human  effort  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  one  day  asked  how  he  had  discovered  the 
true  system  of  the  miiverse.  He  replied,  *  By  continually  thinking  upon  it,*  He 
was  frequently  heard  to  declare  that,  "if  he  had  done  the  world  any  services,  it 
was  dne  to  nothing  but  Industry  and  patient  thought;  that  be  kept  the  subject 
under  consideration  constantly  before  him,  and  waited  till  the  first  dawning  opened 
gradually,  by  little  and  little.  Into  a  fall  and  clear  light.*  Attention  to  the  mean- 
ing and  full  effect  of  what  we  utter  in  declamation  will  guide  us,  better  than  any 
system  of  marks,  in  a  right  disposition  of  emphasis  and  inflection.  By  attantbm, 
bad  habits  are  detected  and  repudiated,  and  happy  graces  are  seised  and  adopted. 
Demosthenes  bad  a  habit  of  raising  one  shoulder  when  he  spoke.  He  corrected 
it  by  suspending  a  sword,  so  that  the  point  would  pierce  the  offending  member 
when  unduly  elevated.  He  had  a  defective  utterance,  and  this  he  amended  by 
practicing  declamation  with  pebbles  la  his  mouth. 

Practice  In  elocution,  under  the  guidance,  if  possible,  of  an  IntelUgent  in* 
stractor,  will  lead  to  more  solid  results  than  the  most  devoted  endeavors  to  team, 
by  written  rules,  what  is  above  all  human  attempt  at  "circumscription  and  con- 
fine.* Possess  y«ir  mind  fully  with  the  spirit  of  what  you  have  to  utter,  and 
the  right  utterance  will  come  by  practice.  If  it  be  a  political  speech  of  a  ro- 
markable  character,  acquaint  yourself  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
originally  uttered;  with  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  speaker;  and  with 
the  Interests  which  were  at  stake  at  the  time.  Enter,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
your  imaginative  faculty,  into  the  speaker's  feelings;  lose  yourself  in  the  occasion; 
let  his  words  be  stamped  on  your  memory;  and  do  not  tire  in  repeating  them 
aloud,  with  such  action  and  emphasis  as  attention  will  suggest  and  improve,  until 
you  have  acquired  that  facility  in  the  utterance  which  is  essential  to  an  effective 
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delivery  before  an  audience.  It  it  be  a  poem  which  yon  have  to  redta,  ttody  to 
partake  the  eattraslasm  which  the  aatbor  felt  in  the  composltioi].  Let  the  poetical 
element  in  your  nature  be  aronaed,  and  g^ve  it  fall  play  in  the  nttenuvce  of 
•thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bnm.» 

The  practice  of  frequent  public  declamation  in  schools  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  The  advantages  of  such  training,  if  not  immediate,  wHI  be  recog- 
nized later  in  Ufa.  In  awakening  attention,  inspiring  confidence,  acquainting  the 
pupil  witb  the  selectest  models  o{|oratary,  compelling  him  to  try  his  voice  before 
an  audience,  and  impressing  him  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  ot  elocutionary 
culture,  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  these  exerdses  are  inestimable.  The  late 
John  Quincy  Adams  used  to  trace  to  his  simple  habit  of  reciting,  in  obedience  to 
his  father,  Collins's  little  ode,  *How  Sleep  the  Brave,*  etc.,  the  germ  of  a  patriotic 
inspiration,  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  throughout  bis  public  career,  together  with 
the  early  cultore  of  a  taste  for  etocnUmi,  which  was  of  great  influence  In  shaping 
bis  future  pursuits. 
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(1813-) 

[oEL  Tylkk  Headley,  a  well-known  American  writer,  was  bom  In 
Delaware  County,  New  York.  December  jotb,  1813.  He  wrote  a 
"Life  of  Washington*  and  'The  Great  Rebellion,*  but  he  is 
best  known  for  his  *  Napoleon  and  His  Marshals,"  a  work  which  has  passed 
throngh  many  editions.  His  essay  on  «The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Eloquence 
in  the  French  Revolution  *  first  appeared  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Cormenin's  "Orators  of  France.* 


TBB  end  of  an  eloqaeoce  i>  to  sway  men.  It  Is,  therefore,  bound  by  no  artrf- 
trary  rales  of  diction  or  style,  formed  oo  no  specific  models,  and  governed 
by  no  edicts  of  self-selected  judges.  It  Is  true,  there  are  degrees  of  eloqnence, 
and  equal  success  does  not  imply  equal  ezcellence.  That  which  ia  adapted  to  sway 
the  strongest  minds  of  ao  enlightened  i^e  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  perfect, 
and,  doubtless,  should  be  the  gauge  by  which  to  test  the  abstract  excellence  of  all 
oratory.  Bat  every  nation  has  its  peculiar  temperament  and  t«stes,  which  must  be 
regarded  In  making  up  our  judgments.  Indeed,  the  language  itself  of  different 
coimtrlea  compels  a  widely  different  style  and  manner.  To  the  cold  and  Immobile 
Bngllslunan,  the  eloquence  of  Italy  appears  like  frothy  declamation;  while  to  the 
latter,  the  passionless  manner  and  naked  argument  of  the  former,  seem  tame  and 
commonplace.  No  man  of  sense  would  harangue  the  French,  with  their  volatile 
feelings  and  Icrve  of  scenic  effect,  in  the  same  manner  he  woold  the  Dutch,  their 
neighbors.  A  similar  contrast  often  exists  in  the  same  nation.  He  who  could 
.  tHuda  a  Boston  audience  by  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  philosophy,  might  be 
esteemed  a  dreamer  in  the  far  West  Colonel  Crockett  and  Mr.  Emerson  woold  be 
very  unequal  candidates  for  fame  amid  our  frontier  population.  A  similar  though  not 
BO  striking  a  contrast  exists  between  the  North  and  South.  A  speech,  beet  adapted 
to  win  the  attention  of  a  mixed  sonthera  assembly,  would  be  regarded  too  ornamental, 
nay,  perhaps,  meretricious  by  one  in  New  England.  The  warm  blood  of  a  sonthera 
dime  win  bear  richer  ornament  and  more  imaginative  style, .  than  the  calculating 
style  of  fpirit  of  a  northern  man.  The  same  law  of  adaptation  must  be  consulted 
in  the  changes  of  feeUng  and  taste  that  come  over  the  same  people.  Once  our 
forefathers  liked  the  stem,  unadorned  old  Saxon  In  which  the  Bible  Is  written, 
and  which  characterized  the  sturdy  English  divines.  A  few  years  passed  by,  and 
the  classic  era,  as  It  was  called,  come,  —that  te,  a  preference  of  Latin-derived 
words  to  Saxon,  or  of  harmony  to  strength.  Johnson's  lofty  diction  threw  Cicero's 
h^h-soundlng  sentences  into  the  shade,  and  Addison's  faultless  elegance  became  to 
language  what  miniature  painting    is    to  the  art  of  painting  itself.      At   length 
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another  geneiatioa  came,  and  the  strong,  energetic  style  of  Uacanlay,  or  tbe  equally 
strong  but  uncouth  sentences  of  Cariyle,  and  the  concentration  of  Broogham, 
shoved  the  English  classics  from  the  stage.  Now  the  man  who  sighs  over  this  de- 
parture from  classic  models,  and  prates  of  corropt  English,  shows  himself  shal- 
low both  in  intellect  and  philosc^y.  Let  him  mourn  over  the  new  spirit  that  has 
seised  the  world, —there  lies  the  root  of  the  evil,  if  there  be  any.  Men  at  auctiui 
now-a-days  will  not  talk  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  in  the  sale  of  Thrale's  brewery, — not 
in  the  present  earnestness,  nay,  eagerness  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  will  the 
fiery  Saxon  heart  sacrifice  vigor  to  beauty. —directoess  to  harmony.  He  is  a  good 
writer  who  embodies  In  his  works  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lives,  provided  they  are  worth  embodying, —and  the  common  sympathy  at  the 
great  mass  is  sounder  criticism  by  far  than  the  mles  of  mere  scbolan,  who,  buried 
up  in  their  formulas,  cannot  speak  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention  or  move  the  heart. 

Adaptation  without  degeneracy  is  tbe  great  law  to  be  followed. 

If  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  before  the  house  of  delegates  had  been  mad* 
when  the  Stamp  Act  first  began  to  be  discussed,  it  vonld  have  been  considered 
foolish  bluster;  but  delivered  at  the  very  moment  when  the  national  heart  was  on 
fire,  and  needed  but  a  touch  to  kindle  it  into  a  blase,  it  was  the  perfection  of  elo- 
quence. So,  the  speech  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  puts  into  tbe  mouth  of  Ephraim 
Hacbriar,  on  one  of  the  snccessfol  battlefields  of  the  Covenanters,  is  in  Itself  a 
piece  of  wild  declamation,  but  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  deUvered, 
and  to  secure  the  object  in  view,  the  troest  oratory.  As  the  young  preacher  stood, 
pole  with  watchings  and  fastings  and  long  imprisonment,  and  cast  his  faded  ^e 
over  the  field  of  slaughter,  and  over  those  brave  men  whose  brows  were  yet  unbent 
from  the  strife,  he  knew  that  reason  and  argument  would  be  lost  in  the  swelling 
passions  that  panted  for  action,  and  he  burst  forth  into  a  harangue  that  thrilled 
every  heart,  and  sent  every  band  to  its  sword;  and  when  he  closed,  those  perse- 
cuted men «  would  have  rushed  to  battle  as  to  a  banqaet,  and  embraced  death 
with  rapture." 

When  the  national  heart  is  heaving  with  ezdtement,  he  who  would  control  its 
pulsations  and  direct  Its  energies,  must  speak  in  the  language  of  enthnslasm.  Tbe 
power  of  an  orator  lies  in  the  sympathy  between  him  and  the  people.  This  is  the 
chord  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  and  when  it  is  struck,  thousands  burst  into  tears 
or  rouse  Into  passion,  like  a  single  individual. 

If  these  principles  be  true,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  tbe  oratcns  who  controlled  it 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  addressing  the  English  army  In  India  in  the  language 
Bonaparte  used  to  his  troops  at  the  base  of  the  Pyramids,  would  be  guilty  of  ridic- 
ulous bcMobast;  but  in  the  mouth  <rf  the  latter,  and  to  such  men  as  followed  his 
standard,  it  exhibited  the  true  orator.  Nelson  saying  to  his  crew  before  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar, '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,*  and  Cromwell  readily 
the  Psalms  of  David  to  his  steel-clad  Ironsides  before  tbe  battle  of  Haseby,  pre- 
sent a  widely  different  appearance,  but  show  equal  skill  and  art. 

Id  ordinary  times,  there  are  three  great  departments  of  oratory:  the  bar,  the 
parliament,  and  tbe  pulpit.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  ought  to  take  the  hi^est  rank. 
With  three  worlds  for  a  field  from  which  to  gather  thoughts,  images,  and  motives  to 
action, —  with  the  soul  of  man,  its  hopes,  fears,  and  sympathies,  and  awful  destiny 
its  theme, —  it  embraces  all  that  is  great  and  fearful  and  commanding.  But  In 
Catholic  coantries  it  has  sunk  into  neglecL  Hooded  over  and  fettered  by  super- 
stition, and  wrapped  in  endless  forms,  its  power  Is  lost.  This  country  is  fast 
following  in  their  footsteps.  Inspiration  is  gone,  enthusiasm  derided  or  shnnnedi, 
and  good,  plain  instrocticai  has  usurped  the  place  of  eloquence. 
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In  the  legislative  haJl,  powerful  appeals  to  the  feelings  are  dangorons,  for 
the  watchfnl  eye  of  opposition  is  ever  ready  to  make  bathos  of  pathos.  At  the 
bar,  oratory  is  apt  to  become  mere  acting.  The  habit  of  taking  any  side  and 
advocating  directly  opposite  principles,  destroys  the  earnestness  of  sincere  feehng. 
and  compels  the  pleader  to  resort  to  art  for  success.  Like  a  fine  actor,  he  must 
study  the  hearts  of  others,  and  not  trust  to  his  own  impulses,  if  he  would 
awaken   sympathy. 

But  the  advocate  and  the  divine  disappeared  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  press  and  legislative  hall  were  the  media  through  which  the  sool  of  the 
nation  uttered  itself. 

The  convention  of  the  States-General  and  final  organization  of  the  National 
Assembly,  fixed  irretrievably  the  French  Revolution.  The  deputies  of  the  people, 
assembled  from  every  quarter  of  Prance,  found  themselves  at  the  outset  in  colli- 
sion with  the  throne  a^id  aristocracy.  The  nation  was  to  be  saved  from  the 
famine  and  distress  and  bankruptcy,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  it;  and  they 
boldly  entered  on  the  task.  They  had  not  ciHne  together  to  speak,  but  to  act 
Met  at  every  turn  by  a  corrupt  court  and  nobility,  they  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  spend  months  on  the  plainest  principles  of  civil  liberty.  But  facts  were 
more  potent  than  words,  and  it  needed  only  an  eloquent  tongue  in  order  to  bind 
the  Assembly  together  and  encourage  it  to  put  forth  those  acts  which  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  demanded. 

It  was  not  easy  at  once  to  destroy  reverence  for  the  throne  and  set  at 
naught  royal  authority,  yet  the  reformations  which  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
reudcnd  imperative  would  do  both.  Right  onward  must  this  National  Assembly 
move,  or  France  be  lost !  To  carry  it  thus  forward,  united,  strong,  and  bold. 
one  aU-powerful  tongue  was  sufficient;  and  the  great  orator  of  the  Assembly  was 
Hirabean.  At  the  outset,  burling  mingled  defiance  and  scorn  both  on  the  nobility, 
from  which  he  liad  been  excluded,  and  the  king,  who  thought  to  Intimidate  the 
depntiea,  he  inspired  the  Tiers-£tat  with  his  own  boldness.  No  matter  what 
vacillation  or  fears  might  agitate  the  members,  when  his  voice  of  thunder  shook 
the  ball  in  which  they  sat,  every  heart  grew  determined  and  resolute.  With  his 
bushy  black  hair  standing  on  end  and  his  eye  flashing  fire,  he  became  at  once 
the  hope  of  the  people  and  the  terror  of  the  aristocracy.  Incoherent  and  un- 
wieldy in  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  steady  and  strong  when  fairly  under 
motion,  he  carried  resistless  power  in  bis  appeals.  As  a  huge  ship  in  a  dead 
calm  rolls  and  rocks  on  the  heavy  swell,  but  the  moment  the  wind  fills  its  sails 
stretches  proudly  away,  throwing  the  foam  from  its  front,  so  he  tossed  irreg. 
ular  and  blind  upon  the  sea  ti  thought  until  caught  by  the  breath  of  pasdon, 
when  he  moved  majestically,  irresistibly  onward. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  France  sat  from  1789  to  1799.  The  overthrow 
oi  the  Bastile  and  triumph  of  the  people  frightened  the  nobility  so  that  they 
fled  In  crowds  from  Prance,  Hitherto  they  had  constituted  the  opposition  against 
which  the  deputies  of  the  people  had  to  struggle.  After  their  flight,  there  being 
no  longer  an  opposition,  the  deputies  naturally  split  into  two  parties  among 
themselves.  The  Girondists  were  at  flrst  the  republicans  and  demanded  a 
government  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  ancient  republics;  but  a  faction 
springfing  up  more  radical  than  their  own  and  pushing  the  state  towards  anarchy, 
they  became  conservatives.  In  the  meantime,  Hirabean,  full  of  forebodings, 
died. 

This  Assembly,  however,  lasted  but  nine  months,  for  the  revolt  of  the  tenth 
of  August  came;  the  Tuileries  ran  blood,  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty  closed.  The 
Legislative   Assembly    then  changed  itself   into   the    Convention,   and    the    great 
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struggle  between  the  GtroadiBts  and  Jacobins  commenced.  It  was  a  life  and  deatb 
struggle,  and  all  tbe  mental  powers  of  these  two  bodies  were  brought  to  the 
task.  The  Girondists  embraced  in  their  number  some  of  the  finest  orators  Prance 
has  ever  produced.  They  were  the  philosophers  of  tbe  Revolution,  ever  talking  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  fondly  dreaming  that  the  glorious  days  of  those  ancient 
republics  could  be  recalled.  Their  eloquence  had  given  immense  pc^ralarity  to  tbe 
Revolution  and  hastened  it  on.  Grand  and  generous  in  their  plans,  they  filled  the 
imaginations  of  tbe  people  with  beautiful  but  unreal  forms.  But  while  they  were 
thus  ^leaking  of  Catiline  and  Cicero,  and  Brutus  and  Cfesar,  and  the  heroes  id 
Greece,  the  Jacobins  were  talking  of  aristocrats  in  Paris,  and  arousing  the  passions 
rather  than  exciting  the  imaginations  <rf  men. 

There  could  be  do  combination  of  circumstances  better  adapted  to  coll  forth 
the  spirit  and  power  of  the  nation,  than  that  in  which  Prance  now  found  herself. 
The  fell  of  the  throne,  and  sudden  rising  of  a  republic  in  its  place;  the  removal 
of  all  those  restraints  which  had  for  ages  fettered  thought  i  the  terrific  events 
that  had  just  passed,  and  the  still  more  terrible  ones  at  the  door;  the  vast  field 
opened  at  once  to  the  tmtried  powers;  the  dark  and  troabled  sea  rolling  around 
this  phantom  republic,  blazing  with  artificial  light;  nay,  the  excited  soul  itself, — 
called  on  man  trumpet-tongued  to  give  his  greatest  utterance.  Into  this  new  free- 
dom the  emancipated  spirit  stepped  with  a  bewildered  loot,  and  stretching  frath  its 
arms,  giant-like,  made  everything  hitherto  stable  and  steady,  rock  and  shake  on  its 
ancient  foundations.  Never  before  was  tbe  human  mind  roused  to  such  intense 
action,  and  never  did  it  vrork  with  such  fearful  rapidity  and  awful  power.  The 
ball  of  the  National  Convention  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  exciting  scenes 
ever  witnessed  in  a.  legislative  body.  The  terrible  straggle  between  ancient  des- 
potism and  young  and  fierce  democracy  had  closed,  and  tbe  throne  gone  down 
in  tbe  tumult  Tbe  elements  which  had  been  gathering  into  strength  for  ages; 
the  swell  which  had  not  been  bom  of  a  sudden  gust  of  passion,  but  came 
sweeping  from  the  realms  of  antiquity  had  burst,  and  there  lay  the  fragments 
of  a  strong  monarchy, —  the  splendid  wreck  of  a  system  hoary  with  age  and  rich 
with  the  fruits  of  oppression.  Into  this  chaos  the  soul  of  Prance  was  cast,  and 
began  to  work  out  its  own  ends.  In  the  meantime,  Europe,  affri^^ted  at  the 
apparition  of  a  new  republic  rising  in  its  midst,  based  on  fallen  kingship,  moved 
to  arms,  and  trusted,  with  one  fell  blow,  to  overthrow  it  All  the  great  interests 
of  life,  everything  that  kindles  feeling  and  passion,  awakens  thought  and  stim- 
ulates to  action,  were  here  gathered  together;  and  no  wonder  the  genius  of  Prance 
burst  forth  with  astonishing  splendor!  Grecian  art  and  learning  were  the  oS- 
spring  of  the  struggle  between  the  young  republic  of  Greece  and  Persian  despot- 
ism: and  out  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  early  Rome  to  the  efforts  put  forth 
for  her  overthrow,  sprung  that  power  which  finally  overshadowed  the  earth; 
while  from  our  own  Revolution  emerged  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  which  the 
history  of  the  race  furnishes  no  parallel,  and  those  principles  destined  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  world. 

But  if  the  French  Revolution  gave  birth  to  grand  displays  of  genius  and  in- 
tellect, it  also  furnished  exhibitions  of  human  depravity  and  ferocity  never  before 
equaled- 

The  chief  leaders  that  entered  this  great  arena  were  Robespierre,  Dantos,  Marat, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Varennes,  St  Just,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  on  the  side  of  the 
Radicals,  or  Mountain;  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Lanjuinais,  Roland,  Barba- 
roux,  Lonvet  and  others,  on  that  of  the  Girondists.  The  collision  between  these 
noble  and  eloquent  men  on  the  one  side,  and  those  dark,  intriguing,  desperate 
characters  on  the  other,  produced  the  finest  sp>ecimens  of  oratory  ever  witnessed  in 
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Pmic«.  Vergniand,  generous  and  noble, —  too  good  to  believe  in  the  irredaemable 
depravity  of  his  adversaries, — was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  that  ever  monnted  the 
tribune  rf  the  French  Asaembly.  Carried  away  by  no  passion,— not  torrent-lite, 
broken  and  fragmentary,  as  Mirabeao, — bat  like  a  deep  and  majestic  stream  he 
moved  steadily  onward,  ponring  forth  his  rich  and  hannonioiu  sentences  in  strains 
of  Impassioned  eloquence  At  the  trial  of  Louis  his  speech  thrilled  both  Jacobins 
and  Conservatives  with  electric  power.  On  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  the  first 
conspiracy  of  the  Jacobins  against  the  Girondists  be  addressed  the  Convention, 
and  in  his  speech  occurred  the  following  remarkable  words:  «We  march  from 
crimes  to  amnesties  and  from  amnesties  to  crimes.  The  great  body  of  citizens  are 
so  blinded  by  their  frequent  occurrence  that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturb- 
ances with  the  grand  national  movement  in  favor  c^  freedom;  regard  the  violence 
of  brigands  as  the  efforts  of  energetic  minds,  and  consider  robbery  itself  as  indis- 
pensable to  public  safety.  You  are  free,  say  they;  bnt  unless  you  think  like  us  we 
will  denounce  you  as  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  You  are  free;  but 
unless  yon  join  us  in  persecuting  those  whose  probity  or  talents  we  dread,  we  will 
abandon  you  to  their  fury.  Citizens,  there  is  too  much  room  to  dread  that  the 
Revolution,  hke  Saturn,  will  necessarily  devour  all  its  progeny,  and  linally  leave 
only  despotism,  with  all  the  calamities  which  it  produces."  A  prophecy  which  soon 
proved  tme,  and  he  was  among  the  first  of  those  children  which  the  Revolution, 
Satnm>like,  devoured.  Thrown  into  prison  with  his  compatriots,  he  finally  under- 
went tl]e  farce  of  a  trial  and  was  sentenced  to  the  guillotine.  His  friends  had 
secretly  provided  him  with  poison,  by  which  he  could  escape  the  ignominy  of  the 
scaffold  and  die  a  sudden  and  easy  death.  But  he  iKibly  refused  to  take  it,  pre- 
ferring to  suffer  with  his  friends.  On  the  last  night  of  hb  life  be  addressed 
bis  fellow-prisoners  on  the  sad  fate  of  the  French  republic  He  spoke  of  its  ex|Hr- 
ing  liberty,  of  the  bright  hopes  soon  to  be  extinguished  in  blood,  ol  the  terrible 
scenes  before  their  bdoved  country,  in  terms  that  made  the  doomed  victims  forget 
their  approaching  fate.  Never  before  did  those  gloomy  walls  ring  to  such  thrilling 
words.  Carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings  and  the  picture  that  rose 
before  his  excited  imagination,  he  poured  forth  such  strains  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence that  they  all  fell  in  tears  in  each  others  arms. 

Louvet  was  bold  and  energetic,  hurling  his  accusations  against  Marat  and 
Robespierre  with  equal  daring  and  power.  When  the  latter,  wincing  under  the  im- 
plied charges  conveyed  by  Roland  in  a  speech  before  the  Convention,  monnted  the 
tribune,  and  exclaimed:  '■No  one  will  dare  accuse  roe  to  my  face.*  Louvet  rose  to 
his  feet,  and,  fixing  on  him  a  steady  eye,  said,  in  a  firm  voice  :  "I  am  he  who 
accuses  you;  yes,  Robespierre,  I  accuse  you,"  He  then  went  on  in  a  strain  of 
fervid  eloquence,  following  Robespierre,  as  Cicero  did  Catiline,  in  all  his  devious 
ways,  —to  the  Jacobin  club,  to  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  Assembly,  ever 
vaunting  of  his  services,  exciting  the  people  to  massacre,  and  spreading  terror  and 
death  on  evety  side, — and  closed  up  -with  *<the  glory  of  the  revolt  of  the  tenth  of 
August  is  common  to  all,  but  the  glory  of  the  massacres  i^  September  belongs  to 
you;  on  yon  and  your  associates  may  they  rest  forever." 

After  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Girondists  he  fled  to  the  mountains  oC 
Jura,  and  wandered  for  months  amid  their  soHtudes  and  caverns,  pondering  over 
the  strange  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed. 

Gnadet  was  full  of  spirit, —  seising  with  the  intuition  of  genius  the  changes  of 
the  stormy  Convention  and  molding  It  to  his  purpose.  He  died  with  the  firmness 
of  an  old  Rcnnan  on  the  scaffold. 

Barbaroox  was  fiery,  prompt,  and  penetrating.  Foreseeing  clearly  the  course  of 
the  Jacobins,  he  strove  manfully  to  crush  them,  and  would   have  succeeded  bad 
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he  been  sustained  by  his  frieods.  On  that  last  terrible  day  to  th«  Girondists, 
when  eighty  thouEand  anned  men  stood  arrayed  in  dark  columns  aroaod  the  hall 
of  the  Convention,  and  a  hnndred  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  were  slowly  ad- 
vancing with  lighted  matches  trembling  above  them,  and  the  tocsin  was  sounding 
and  generate  beating,  and  cannon  thundering  in  the  distance,  and  the  Convention 
tossing  like  a  shattered  vessel  in  a  storm,  he  rose,  and  sending  his  fearless  voice 
over  the  tempest,  ezclainied :  *  I  have  sworn  to  die  at  my  post;  I  will  keep  my 
oath.  Bend,  if  you  ^ease,  before  the  manicipality.— you  who  refused  to  arrest 
their  wickedness;  or  else  imitate  ua  whom  their  fury  immediately  demands, —  wait 
and  brave  their  fury.  You  may  compel  me  to  sink  under  their  daggers;  you 
shall  not  make  me  fall  at  their  feet* 

Roland,  clear  and  truthful;  Gensomie,  firm,  resolute,  and  decided;  Lanjuinais, 
intrepid,  and  fearless,  lifting  his  voice,  even  when  dragged  by  violence  from  the 
tribune;    Brissot  and  Buxot  helped  to  complete  this  galaxy  of  noble  and  eloquent 

On  the  other  hand,  Robespierre  combated  these  bursts  of  eloquence  by  his 
daring  plans,  Insinuating,  yet  energetic  discourse,  his  terse,  vigorous  sentences, 
and  his  character  as  a  patriot  Danton  was  like  a  roused  lion,  and  his  voice  of 
thunder  fell  with  startling  power  on  the  Convention.  Once,  when  he  beard  the 
tocsin  sounding  and  cannon  roaring,  he  said  all  that  is  required  is  'boldness, 
boldness,  boldness  1^  and  this,  with  his  relentless  severity,  was  the  secret  of  his 
strengfth.  Marat,  with  the  face  of  a  monster  and  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  had  that  art, 
or  rather  ferocity,  which  appeals  to  bate,  murder,  and  revenge.  With  such  ener- 
getic, powerful  minds  locked  in  mortal  combat,  no  wonder  there  were  bursts  of  un- 
surpassed eloquence,  thrilling  appeals,  noble  devotion,  such  as  never  before  shook 
a  parliament  The  fact  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  constituted  one  body,  thus 
keeping  the  exciting  topics  of  this  most  exciting  time  ever  revolving  In  its  midst, 
conspired  to  give  greater  intensity  to  the  feelings,  and  preserve  that  close  and  fierce 
collision  from  which  fire  is  alwaj-s  struck.  In  halls  of  legislation  the  eloquence 
of  feeling,  the  spontaneons  outbursts  of  passion,  constituting  the  highest  kind  of 
impassioned  oratory,  are  seldom  witnessed.  But  here  tbe  impulses  were  not  re- 
strained; eadt  uttered  what  he  felt,  and  that  lofty  daring  which  will  of  itself  create 
genius,  characterized  the  leaders. 

But  when  tbe  Jacobins  through  their  appeals  to  the  passions,  triumphed,  and 
the  Girondists  were  dispersed  or  executed,  the  eloquence  or  the  C<M)vention  de- 
parted forever.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Danton  was  the  chief  orator,  but  action, 
action  was  wanted  more  than  speeches.  To  awe,  to  terrify,  to  critsh,  was  now 
the  task  of  the  Convention,  and  it  went  <m  destr<^ng  with  a  blind  fury  until  at  last 
it  began  to  destroy  itsell  At  length  it  turned  fiercely  on  Danton,  its  head,  and 
that  voice,  after  uttering  its  last  challenge,  hurling  its  scorn  and  last  curse,  was 
hushed  by  the  guillotine.  Robespierre  soon  followed,  and  the  yell  of  terror  be  gave 
on  the  scaffold,  as  the  bandage  was  torn  from  his  maimed  jaw,  letting  it  fall  on 
his  breast,  was  the  last  time  his  tongue  froze  the  hearts  of  the   people  with  fear. 

The  Revolution  now  began  to  retrograde,  and  the  French  mind,  which  had 
been  so  terribly  excited,  for  awhile  stood  paralyzed,  and  the  tongue  was  dumb. 
Nothing  shows  the  differeace  between  the  two  nations.  Prance  and  England,  more 
clearly  than  the  contrast  this  Revolution  presented  to  that  of  the  English  under 
CromwelL  In  both  the  commons  of  the  people  came  in  collision  with  the  throne, 
and  conquered.  In  both  the  kmg  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  parliament 
seised  supreme  power.  Yet  in  the  one  case  no  atrocity  marked  the  prog^ress  of 
freedom, — even  civil  law  remained  in  full  force  amid  the  tumult  and  violence 
before  which  the  royal  dynasty  disappeared.     The  minds  of  the  two  nations  are  as 
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dlffer«at  as  the  progrcsfl  and  results  of  tbe  two  revolutions.  The  Prencb,  excit- 
able and  iniftgiiiAtlve,  no  Booaer  seise  a  theory  than  they  push  it  to  the  eztremest 
limit  Enthusiasm  and  hope  guide  the  movement,  while  reason  and  conscience 
control  the  passiona  of  the  English  people.  One  dreams,  the  other  thinks;  bence 
to  the  former,  eloquence  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  feeUngs  is  tbe 
troest  and  the  best.  Tbe  Tiers-£lal,  now  assembled  in  Berlin,  will  not  move  on 
to  freedom  as  did  that  of  Prance.  Tbe  Germans  are  more  sober,  reflecting,  and 
cautlotu.  This  feet  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  tbe  speeches  of  French 
orators.  Those  things  which  would  be  extravagances  to  an  English  or  Dutch,  are 
not  to  a  French,  parliament.  Bursts  of  sentiment  which  would  draw  tears  from 
the  latter,  would  provoke  a  smile  of  incredulity  or  derision  in  the  former.  Tlie 
mathematician  and  the  poet  are  to  be   moved  by  different  appeals. 

Under  the  Di[«ctory  there  was  bat  little  display  of  eloquence,  and  scarcely 
none  at  all  under  the  Empire.  When  Bonaparte  mounted  to  supreme  power,  he 
wished  to  be  the  only  speaker,  as  he  was  the  cmly  actor,  in  France.  He  estabUshed 
the  strictest  censorship  both  over  the  press  and  the  tongue,  and  men  dared  not 
speak,  except  to  echo  him.  If  Prance  was  amased  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
throne  and  aristocracy,  and  sudden  rising  of  a  republic,  with  all  its  blinding,  dac- 
zling  light,  in  their  place,  she  was  no  less  so  at  the  vast  empire  that  sprung  up  so 
lapidly  at  the  touch  of  Napoleon.  Hen  spoke  00  more  of  Greece  or  of  Rome, 
except  to  hint  at  Cieear  and  his  legions.  *Rights  of  the  people.* 'freedom  of  the 
press  and  speech,^  and  all  those  spell-words  by  which  the  revolutionary  leaders 
had  gained  power  were  forgotten,  and  tbe  "gloc?  of  Prance*  absorbed  every  other 
thought  To  this  boundless  enthnsiasm  Napoleon  knew  how  to  address  himself,  and 
became  at  once  the  greatest  military  orator  of  the  world.  In  any  other  time,  and 
to  any  other  anny,  his  speeches  would  have  been  mere  declamation,  but  taking  both 
into  consideration  they  are  models  of  oratory.  He  could  speak  with  power,  for  his 
actions  were  eloquent,  and  stirred  the  heart  of   France  to  its  core. 

The  Restoration  brought  a  grvat  change  over  the  parliament  ct  France.  From 
a  constitutional  monarchy  she  had  passed  Into  a  free  republic,  thence  into  the 
rudest  anarchy  that  ever  shook  the  world,  thence  into  a  vast  and  glorious  empire, 
and  now,  fallen,  exhausted,  and  bewildered,  sunk  back  Into  the  aims  <tf  a  Hour* 
bon.  And  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  again  assembled,  there  were  dele- 
gates from  all  these  great  epochs;  rt^alist  emigrants,  filled  more  than  ever  with  the 
idea  c^  the  divine  right  of  kings;  old  soldiers  from  Napoleon's  victorious  armies, 
still  dreaming  of  glory,  and  ardent  republicans,  who  would  not  for  all  that  had 
passed,  abandon  their  liberal  principles. 

The  new  Parliament  at  length  settled  down  into  three  political  parties,— the 
Legitimists,  who  reverenced  kingship,  and  prated  constantly  of  the  throne  and 
its  prerogatives,  and  the  aristocracy  and  its  privileges,— the  Constitutionalists,  or 
those  who  wished  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  parliament  balanced  by  royal 
authority  and  other  powers,  as  In  England, — and  the  Liberals.  These  discordant 
elements  brought  to  the  surface  a  group  of  statesmen  and  orators  as  different  in 
their  views  and  of^nlons  as  if  they  had  been  men  of  different  agea  of  the  world. 
The  Uberalists  constituted  the  opposition,  and  numbered  among  its  leaders,  Manuel, 
General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  Lafitte  Blgnon,  Caslmir-PMer,  and  others.  Un- 
der Charles  X.  it  was  a  struggle  of  reason  against  blind  devotion  to  old  rules  and 
forms.  At  length  the  last  gave  way;  Charles  X.  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
tbe  Revolution  of  1830  introduced  a  new  order  of  things,  which  still  continues. 

It  is  useless  to  apeak  of  the  present  Parliament  of  France.  Like  the  American 
Congress,  or  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  politician, 
rather  than  the  elevated  views  of  the  statesman,  or  the  devotion  of  tbe  patriot 
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Betrreen  tlie  diffenot  parties  It  is  a  struggle  of  tactics  rather  than  of  intellect;  votes 
are  carried,  and  changes  wrought,  more  by  the  power  of  machinery  than  the  power 
of  truth  or  eloquence.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  almost  a  nolUty,  while  o%rer  that 
of  the  Deputies  the  politic  Louis  Philippe  holds  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  Gnizot 
and  Thiers  have  occupied  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  pnbUc  eye,  ntder  the 
present  dynasty.  Bnt  the  strat^y  of  parliaments  is  now  oi  more  consequence  and 
interest  than  their  speechea,  for  management  Is  found  to  secure  votes  better  than 
they.  This  is  natnral;  in  nnezciting  times  everything  assumes  a  business  t<xia  and 
is  conducted  on  business  principles,  and  commerce,  and  finance,  and  tariff,  and 
trade,  are  not  calculated  to  devebp  the  powers  of  the  orator  or  call  forth  the 
hl^^est  kind  of  eloquence. 

From  the  Americui  edition  of  CoRnenin^ 
■  OrUon  of  Frsnce." 
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HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

(1813-1887) 

ysNRY  Ward  Bebchkr,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ptilpit  orators  of 
the  niseteentb  century,  was  bom  in  Litchfield.  Connecticut,  June 
3d,  1813.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Amherst  College  and  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  he  began  his  professional  career  as  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Lawrencebnrg,  Indiana.  From  that  town  he  removed  successively  to  In- 
dianapolis (1839)  and  to  Brookljm  (1847).  His  great  repntation  as  a  pnlpit 
orator  was  made  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  March  8th.  1887.  He  wrote  on  many 
subjects.  Among  his  best  books  are  his  "Star  Papers*  and  his  "Lectures 
to  Young  Men."  On  May  a9th,  1876,  he  delivered,  before  the  National 
School  of  ElocntloD  and  Oratory,  at  its  third  annual  commencement  (Phila- 
delphia) an  address  on  "Oratory."  which  has  been  republished  and  widely 
circulated.  The  extract  here  made  is  by  permisdon  from  the  copyrighted 
text  of  the  Perm  Publishing  Company  (Philadelphia.  1893). 


HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ORATOR 

IM  KXOAKD  to  the  tiaiaing  of  the  orator,  it  should  begin  In  boyhood,  and 
should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  lessons  of  the  school.  Grace;  poatare;  force 
o<  manner;  the  training  of  the  eye,  that  it  may  look  at  men  and  pierce 
them,  and  smile  upon  them,  and  bring  summer  to  them,  and  call  down  storms 
and  winter  upon  them ;  the  development  of  the  hand,  that  it  may  wield  the  sceptre, 
or  beckon  with  sweet  penmasion,— these  things  do  not  ccMne  artificially;  they  be- 
long to  man.  Why,  men  think  that  nature  means  that  which  lies  back  of  cul- 
ture. Then  you  ought  sever  to  have  departed  from  babyhood;  for  that  is  the  only 
natme  you  had  to  begin  with.  But  la  nature  the  acorn  forever?  Is  not  the  oak 
nature  ?  Is  not  that  which  comes  from  the  seed  the  best  representation  of  the 
divine  conception  of  the  seed  7  And  as  men  we  are  seeds.  Culture  is  but  plantfaig 
them  and  training  them  according  to  their  several  natures;  and  nowhere  is  training 
nobler  than  in  preparing  the  orator  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  educates  him- 
self,—the  elevation  of  his  kind,  through  truth,  through  earnestness,  through  beauty, 
through  every  divine  influence. 

But  it  Is  said  that  the  times  are  changing,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  meddle  with  that  vriiich  God  bos  provided  for.  Say  men,  *Tbe  truth  Is  before 
you;  there  is  your  Bible;  go  jaeach  the  word  of  God."  Well,  if  you  are  not  to 
meddle  with  what  God  has  provided  for,  why  was  not  the  Bible  sent  instead  of 
yon  ?  You  were  sent  because  the  very  object  of  a  preacher  was  to  give  the  truth 
a  living  form  and  not  have  it  lie  in  the  dead  letter.  As  to  its  simplicity  and  as 
to  its  beauty,  I  confute  you  with  your  own  doctrine;  for,  as  I  read  the  sacred  text, 
19 
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it  is,  « Adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  onr  Savior."  We  ore  to  make  it  beaatifoL 
There  are  times  when  we  cannot  do  it.  There  are  times  for  the  scalpel,  there 
are  times  for  the  aword,  and  there  are  times  for  the  battle-ax;  bnt  these  are  ex- 
ceptional "Let  everyone  of  ns  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification"  is 
a  standing  command,  and  we  are  to  take  the  truth  of  every  klod,  and,  if  possiUe, 
bring  it  In  its  summer  guise  to  men. 

But  it  is  said,  "Our  greatest  orators  have  not  been  trained."  How  do  yon 
know  7  It  may  be  that  Patrick  Henry  went  crying  In  the  wildemees  of  poor  speak- 
ers, without  any  great  training;  I  wlU  admit  that  now  and  then  there  an  gifts  ao 
eminent  and  so  impetuous  that  they  break  through  ordinary  necessities;  but  even 
Patrick  Henry  was  eloquent  only  under  great  pressure;  and  there  remain  the  re- 
sults of  only  one  or,  two  of  his  efiorta.  Daniel  Webster  is  supposed  in  maoy  re- 
spects to  have  been  the  greatest  American  orator  of  his  time ;  but  there  never  lived 
a  man  who  was  so  studious  of  everything  he  did,  even  to  the  buttons  on  his  coat, 
as  Daniel  Webster.  Henry  Clay  was  prominent  as  an  orator,  but  though  he  was 
not  a  man  of  the  schools,  he  was  a  man  who  schooled  himself;  and  by  his  own 
thought  and  taste  and  sense  of  that  which  was  fitting  and  beautiful,  he  became, 
through  culture,  an  accomplished  orator. 

If  you  go  from  our  land  to  other  lands;  if  you  go  to  the  land  which  has 
been  irradiated  by  parliamentary  eloquence;  if  yon  go  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain;  if  you  go  to  the  great  men  in  ancient  times  who  lived  in  the  intellect; 
if.  you  go  to  the  illustrious  names  that  every  one  recalls, —  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero — they  represent  a  life  of  work. 

Not  until  Michael  Angelo  had  been  the  servant  and  the  slave  of  matter  did  he 
learn  to  control  matter;  and  not  until  he  had  drilled  and  drilled  and  drilled  him- 
self were  his  touches  free  and  easy  as  the  breath  of  simmier,  and  full  of  co1<m' 
as  the  summer  itsell  Not  until  Raphael  had  subdued  himself  by  color  was  he 
the  crowning  artist  of  beauty.  Yon  shall  not  find  one  great  sculptor,  nor  one 
great  architect,  nor  one  great  painter,  nor  one  eminent  man  in  any  department  of 
art,  nor  one  great  scholar,  nor  one  great  statesman,  nor  one  divine  of  universal 
gifts,  whose  greatness,  if  yon  inquire,  you  will  not  find  to  be  the  fruit  of  study, 
and  of  the  evolution  that  comes  from  study. 

It  is  said,  furthermore,  that  oratory  is  one  of  the  lost  arts.  I  have  beard  it 
sud  that  our  struggles  brought  forth  not  one  prominent  orator.  This  twct  reveals 
a  law  which  has  been  overlocdced,  namely,  that  aristocracy  diminishes  the  number 
of  great  men,  and  makes  the  few  so  much  greater  than  the  average  that  they 
sUnd  up  like  the  pyramids  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt;  whereas,  democracy  distrib- 
ntes  the  resom-ccs  of  society  and  brings  up  the  whole  mass  ot  the  people,  so  that 
under  a  democratic  government  great  men  never  stand  so  Ugh  above  the  average 
as  they  do  when  society  has  a  level  far  below  them.  Let  building  go  up  on 
bttildiog  around  about  the  tallest  spire  in  this  city  and  you  dwarf  the  spire,  though 
it  stand  as  high  as  heaven,  because  everything  by  wbidi  it  is  surrounded  has  risen 

Now,  throughout  our  whole  land  there  was  more  eloquence  during  our  Urug- 
gles  than  there  was  previously;  but  It  was  in  far  more  mouths.  It  was  distributed. 
There  was  in  the  mass  of  men  a  higher  method  of  speaking,  a  greater  power  in 
addressing  their  fellow-men;  and,  though  single  men  were  not  so  prominent  as 
they  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances,  the  reason  is  one  for  which  we 
should  be  grateful.  There  were  more  men  at  a  higher  average,  though  there 
were  fewer  men  at  an  extreme  altitude. 

Then  it  is  said  that  books,  and  especially  newspapers,  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  living  voice.     Never !  never  t     The  miracle  of  modem  times,  in  one  respect,  is 
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the  press;  to  it  is  given  a  wide  fieM  and  a  wonderful  work;  and  when  it  shall  be 
clotlMd  witli  all  the  moral  inspirations,  with  all  the  Ineffable  graces,  that  come  from 
simplicity  and  honesty  end  conviction,  it  will  have  a  work  second  almost  to  none 
other  in  the  land.  Like  the  light,  it  carries  knowledge  every  day  round  the  gl<ri>e. 
What  is  done  at  St  Paul's  In  the  morning  is  known,  or  ever  half  the  day  has  mo 
round,  In  Wall  Street,  New  York.  What  is  done  In  New  York  at  the  rising  of  the 
son.  Is,  before  the  noontide  hoar  known  In  California.  By  the  power  of  the  wire, 
and  of  the  swift-following  engine,  the  papers  spread  at  large  vast  quantities  of  in- 
formation before  myriad  readers  throughont  the  country;  but  the  office  of  the  papers 
is  simply  to  convey  information.  They  cannot  plant  it  They  cannot  open  the  soil 
and  pnt  it  into  the  furrow.  They  cannot  enforce  it  It  is  given  only  to  the  living 
man,  standing  before  men  with  the  seed  of  knowledge  in  his  band,  to  open  the  fur* 
TOWS  in  the  Hying  souls  of  men,  and  sow  the  seed,  and  cover  the  furrows  again. 
Not  until  human  nature  Is  other  than  it  is.  will  the  function  of  the  living  voice — the 
greatest  force  on  earth  among  men— cease.  Not  untU  tlien  will  the  orator  be  use- 
less, who  brings  to  his  aid  all  that  is  fervid  in  feeling ;  who  incarnates  in  himself 
the  truth;  who  is  for  the  hour  the  living  reason,  as  well  as  the  reasoner;  who  is  for 
the  moment  the  moral  sense;  who  carries  in  himself  the  importunity  and  the  ur- 
gency of  seal;  who  brings  his  influence  to  bear  upon  men  in  various  ways;  who 
adapts  himself  continually  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  men  that  are  before 
him :  who  ptiea  tbem  by  softness  aitd  by  hardness,  by  light  and  by  darkoesa,  by 
hope  and  by  fear;  who  stimulates  them  or  represses  them  at  his  wllL  Nor  Is  there, 
let  me  say,  on  God's  footstool,  anything  so  crowned  and  so  regal  as  the  sensation 
of  one  who  faces  an  andience  in  a  worthy  cause,  and  with  amplitude  of  means, 
and  defies  tbem,  fights  tbem,  controls  them,  oonquers  them. 

Great  Is  the  advance  of  civilizatiOD;  mighty  are  the  engines  of  force,  but  man 
Is  greater  than  that  which  he  produces.  Vast  is  that  machine  which  stands  in  the 
dark  nnoonsdonsly  lifting,  lifting,— Hie  only  humane  slave— the  Iron  slave— the 
Corliss  engine;  but  he  that  made  the  engine  Is  greater  than  the  engine  itself. 
Wonderful  is  the  skill  by  which  that  meet  exquisite  mechanism  of  modem  life,  the 
watch  is  constructed,  but  greater  is  the  man  that  made  the  watch  t^wn  the  watch 
that  is  made.  Great  Is  the  press,  great  are  the  hundred  instrumentalities  and 
institutions  and  customs  of  society:  but  above  them  all  is  man.  The  living 
force  is  greater  than  any  of  its  creations,— greater  than  society,  greater  than  Its 
laws.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath, »  saith  the 
Lord.  Han  is  greater  than  his  own  institutions.  And  this  living  force  is  worthy 
of  all  culture.— <rf  all  culture  in  the  power  of  beauty;  of  all  culture  in  the  direction 
of  persuasion;  of  all  culture  In  the  art  of  reasoning. 

To  make  men  patriots,  to  make  men  Christians,  to  make  men  the  sons  of  God, 
let  all  the  doors  of  heaven  be  opened,  and  let  God  drop  down  charmed  gifts,  — 
winged  imagination,  all-perceiving  reason,  and  all-judging  reason.  Whatever  there 
is  that  can  make  men  wiser  and  better— let  it  descend  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
has  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  mankind,  and  who  has  made  himself  an 
orator  far  man's  sake  and  for  God's  sake. 

From  "  Oratory,'  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.    Bj  peimlMion  of 
the  Penn  Poblitliing  Company,  Phklsddphis. 
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^MH^^VERYTMING  Said  by  spencer  in  his  celebrated  essay  on  *The  Phir 
yWjjM  losophy  of  Style "  applies  to  eloquence  in  speaking  as  aptly  as  it 
SeQNttC  does  to  correct  expression  in  writing.  It  is  a  pfailosophlcal  analy* 
sis  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  mind  in  its  attempts  to  express  its 
own  ideas  and  to  comprehend  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  others. 

Its  author,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Derby,  England,  April  a7th,  i8jo.  His  father,  who  was  a  school- 
master at  Derby,  educated  him  carefully,  and,  in  1837,  "articled*  him  to 
a  civil  engineer.  A  few  years  later,  however,  the  future  philosopher  gave 
up  engineering  for  literature,  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted.  *The 
Philosophy  of  Style.*  which  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  his  essays,  ap- 
peared in  1883,  and  two  years  later  he  published  *The  Man  Versus  the 
State,"  a  work  which  is  characteristic  of  his  political  individualism.  Among 
other  widely  read  books  written  by  him  are,  "The  Data  of  Ethics,"  *The 
Principles  of  Biology."  "The  Principles  of  Sociology,*  "Justice,*  "Pro- 
gress, Its  Law  and  Cause,*  etc. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  STYLE 
The  PitiHCtPLB  OP  Economy  Applied  to  Woaoa 

ComnNTiNO  on  the  seeming  incoDgralty  between  his  father's  argumentative 
powers  and  his  ignorance  of  fonnal  logic,  Tristram  Slundy  says:  "It  was 
a  matter  of  jnat  wonder  \nth  my  worthy  tutor,  and  two  or  three  fellows  of 
that  learned  society,  that  a  man  who  knew  not  bo  much  aa  the  names  of  his  tools, 
should  be  aUe  to  work  after  that  fashion  with  them."  Sterne's  intended  implication 
that  a  knowledge  of  ttie  principles  of  reasoning  neither  makes,  nor  is  essential  to, 
a  good  reasoner,  is  doubtless  true.  Thus,  too,  It  is  with  grammar.  As  Dr.  Latham, 
condemning  the  usual  school-drill  in  Lindley  Hurray,  righdy  remarks:  "Gross 
vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be  prevented;  but  the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got  frran 
habit,  not  rules.*  Similarly,  there  can  be  little  question  that  good  compositicm  is 
far  less  dependent  upon  acquaintance  with  its  laws,  than  upon  practice  and  nat- 
ural aptitude.  A  clear  head,  a  quick  imagination,  and  a  sensitive  ear,  will  go  far 
towards  making  all  rhetorical  precepts  needless.  He  who  daily  hears  and  reads 
well-framed  sentences,  will  naturally  more  or  less  tend  to  use  similar  ones.  And 
where  there  exists  any  mental  idiosyncrasy;  where  there  Is  a  deficient  verbal 
memory,  or  an  adequate  sense  of  logical  depeitdence,  or  but  little  perception  of 
order,  or  a  lack  of  constructive  ingenuity,  no  amount  ot  instruction  will  remedy  the 
defect.     Nevertheless,   some  practical  result    may  be  expected  from    a  familiarity 
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vrttb  the  principles  of  style.  The  endeavor  to  confonn  to  laws  may  tell,  though 
slowly.  And  if  in  no  other  wHy.  yet,  oa  facilitating  revision,  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing  to  be  achieved,  a  clear  idea  of  what  constitntes  a  tieaaty,  and  what  a  blem- 
ish, cannot  fail  to  be  of  service. 

No  general  theory  of  expression  seems  yet  to  have  been  ennnciated.  The 
maxims  contained  in  works  on  composition  and  rhetoric  are  presented  in  an  nnor- 
gaoized  form.  Standing  as  isolated  dogmas, — as  empirical  generalizations, — they  ar« 
neither  so  clearly  apprehended,  nor  so  mncb  respected,  as  they  would  be  were  they 
deduced  from  some  simple  first  principle.  We  are  told  that  "brevity  is  the  soul  <rf 
wiL*  We  hear  styles  condemned  as  verbose  or  involved.  Blair  says  that  every 
needless  part  of  a  sentence  <■  Interrupts  the  description  and  clogs  the  image*;  and 
again,  that  "long  sentences  fatigue  the  reader's  attention.*  It  is  remarked  by  Lord 
Karnes,  that  "to  give  the  utmost  force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  dosed 
with  the  word  that  makes  the  greatest  figure.*  That  parentheses  should  be  avoided, 
and  that  Saxon  words  should  be  used  in  preference  to  those  of  Latin  origin,  are 
established  precepts.  But,  however  influential  the  truths  thus  dogmatically; embod- 
ied, they  would  be  much  more  influential  if  reduced  to  something  like  scientific  ordi- 
nation. In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  conviction  will  be  greatly  strengthened  when  we 
understand  the  why.  And  we  may  be  sore  that  a  comprehension  of  the  general 
principle  from  which  the  rules  of  composition  result,  will  not  only  bring  them  home 
to  OS  with  greater  force,  but  will  discover  to  us  other  rules  of  like  origin. 

On  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the  law  underlying  these  current  maxims,  we  may 
see  shadowed  forth  in  many  of  thetn  the  importance  of  economizing  the  reader's  or 
hearer's  attention.  To  so  present  ideas  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with  the 
least  possible  mental  effort,  is  the  desideratum  towards  which  most  of  tlie  rules 
above  quoted  point  When  we  condemn  writing  that  is  wordy,  or  confused,  or  intri- 
cate; when  we  praise  this  style  as  easy,  and  blame  that  as  fatiguing,  we  consciously 
or  unconsciously  assume  this  desideratum  as  our  standard  of  judgment  Regarding 
langn^lfe  as  an  apparatus  of  symbols  for  the  conveyance  oC  thought,  we  may  say 
that,  as  in  a  mechanical  apparatus,  the  more  dmple  and  the  better  arranged  in  its 
ports,  tile  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced.  In  either  case,  whatever  fcMce  is 
absorbed  by  the  machine  is  deducted  from  the  result  A  reader  or  listener  has  at 
each  moment  but  a  limited  amount  of  mental  power  available.  To  recognise  and 
interpret  the  symbols  presented  to  him,  requires  part  of  this  power;  to  arrange  and 
combine  the  images  suggested,  requires  a  fiirtlier  part;  and  only  that  part  which 
remains  can  be  used  for  realising  the  thought  conveyed.  Hence,  the  more  time  and 
attention  it  takes  to  receive  and  understand  each  sentence,  the  less  time  and  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  contained  idea,  and  ttie  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  con- 
How  truly  language  must  Iw  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  thought  though  the 
necessary  instrument  of  it,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  on  remembering  the  compara- 
tive force  with  which  simple  ideas  are  communicated  by  signs.  To  say,  "Leave  the 
room."  is  less  expressive  than  to  point  to  the  door.  Placing  a  fli^^  on  the  lips  is 
more  forcible  than  whispering.  "Do  not  speak.*  A  beck  ot  the  band  is  better  ttian. 
■  Come  here.*  No  phrase  con  convey  the  idea  of  surprise  so  vividly  as  opening  the 
eyes  and  raidng  the  eyebrows.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  would  lose  much  by  trans- 
lation into  words.  Again,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  oral  language  is  employed, 
the  strongest  effects  ore  produced  by  interjections,  which  condense  entire  sentences 
into  syllables.  And  in  other  cases,  where  custom  allows  us  to  express  thoughts  by 
single  words, as  in  "beware.»«heigho.»  "fudgB."mnch  force  would  be  lost  by  expand- 
ing them  into  specific  propositions.  Hence,  carrying  ont  the  metaphor  that  lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  in  all  cases  the 
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friction  and  inertia  of  tbe  vehicle  deduct  from  its  efficiency;  and  that  in  compoaltioD 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  thing  to  Im  done,  is  to  rednce  this  frictloit  and  inertia  to 
the  smallest  possible  amount  Let  ns,  then,  inquire  whether  economy  of  the  recip- 
ient's attention  Is  not  the  secret  of  effect,  alike  in  the  right  cboicfi  and  collocation 
of  words,  in  the  best  arrangement  of  claoses  in  a  sentence,  in  the  proper  order  of 
its  principal  and  subordinate  propositions,  in  the  jndicions  use  <rf  simile,  metaphor, 
and  other  figures  of  speech,  and  even  in  the  rhythmical  sequence  of  syllables. 

The  greater  forcibleneas  of  Saxon  English,  or  rather  non-Lfttin  English,  first 
claims  our  attention.  The  several  special  reasons  assignable  for  this  may  all  be 
reduced  to  the  general  reason  —  economy.  The  most  important  of  them  is  early 
association.  A  child's  vocabulary  is  almost  wholly  Saxon.  He  saya,  "I  have,*  not 
«I  possess";  *>I  wish,"  not  "1  desire";  he  does  not  reflect,  he  thinks;  he  doea  not 
beg  for  amusement,  but  for  play;  he  calls  things  nice  or  nasty,  not  pleasaot  ordisa* 
greeable.  The  synonyms  which  he  leams  in  after  years  never  become  so  closely, 
so  organically  connected  with  the  ideas  signified,  as  do  these  original  words  used 
in  childhood;  and  hence  the  association  remains  less  strong.  But  in  what  does 
a  strong  association  between  a  word  and  an  Idea  differ  from  a  weak  ,one  7 
Simply  in  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  suggestive  action.  It  con  be  In 
nothing  else.  Both  of  two  words,  if  they  be  strictly  synonymous,  eventually  colt 
up  the  same  image.  The  ezpressioa  It  Is  acid,  must  in  the  end  give  rise  to  the 
same  thought,  as  It  is  sour;  but  because  the  term  add  was  leamt  later  In  life, 
and  has  not  been  so  often  followed  l^  the  thought  symbolized,  it  does  not  so 
readily  arouse  that  thought  as  the  term  sour.  If  we  remember  how  slowly  and 
with  what  labor  the  a[)proprlate  ideas  follow  unfamiliar  words  in  another  language, 
and  how  increasing  familiarity  with  such  words  brings  greater  rapidity  and  ease 
of  comprehension;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  same  process  must  have  gone  on 
with  the  words  of  our  mother  tongfoe  from  childhood  upwards,  we  shall  clearly  see 
that  the  earliest  leamt  and  oftenest  used  words  will,  other  things  equal,  call  up 
Images  with  less  loss  of  time  and  energy  than  their  later  learnt  synonyms. 

The  further  superiority  possessed  by  Saxon  English  in  its  comparative  brevity, 
obviously  oomes  under  the  same  generalization.  If  It  be  an  advantage  to  express 
an  idea  in  the  smallest  number  of  words,  then  will  it  be  an  advantage  to  express 
it  in  the  smallest  number  of  syllables.  If  circuitous  phrases  and  needless  expletives 
distract  the  attention  and  diminish  the  strength  of  the  impression  produced,  then  does 
surplus  articulation  do  so.  A  certain  effort,  though  commonly  an  ina|^reciable  one, 
must  be  required  to  recognUe  every  vowel  and  consonant  If ,  as  all  know.  It  Is 
tiresome  to  listen  to  an  indistinct  speaker,  or  read  a  badly  written  manuscript;  and 
if,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  fatigue  is  a  cumulative  result  of  the  attention  needed 
to  catch  successive  syllables,  it  follows  that  attention  Is  in  such  cases  absorbed  by 
each  syllable.  And  if  this  be  true  when  the  syllables  are  difficult  of  recognitios,  it 
will  also  be  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the  recognition  of  them  is  easy. 
Hence,  the  shortness  of  Saxon  words  becomes  a  reason  for  their  greater  force. 
One  qualification,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  word  which  In  itself  em- 
bodies the  most  important  part  of  the  Idea  to  be  conveyed,  especially  when  that 
idea  is  an  emotional  one,  may  often  with  advanti^^  be  a  polysyllabic  word.  Thus 
it  seems  more  forcible  to  say,  "It  is  magnificent,*  than  «It  Is  grand.*  The  word 
vast  Is  not  so  powerful  a  one  as  stupendous.  Calling  a  thing  nasty  is  not  so  ef- 
fective OS  calling  it  disgusting. 

There  seem  to  be  several  causes  for  this  exceptional  superiority  of  certain  long 
words.  We  mAy  ascribe  It  partiy  to  the  fact  that  a  voluminous,  montb-filUng 
epithet  is,  by  Its  very  size,  suggestive  of  largeness  or  strength;  witneaa  the  im- 
mense pomposity  of  sesquipedalian  verbiage;  and  when  great  power  or  intensity 
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has  to  be  suggested,  this  asaocUtion  of  Ideas  aids  the  eSect  A  farther  canse  may 
be  that  a  word  of  several  syllables  admits  of  more  emphatic  articulatioa;  and  as 
emphatic  articnlatian  is  a  sign  of  emotion,  the  nansnal  impressiveDcss  of  the  thing 
named  is  Implied  by  it  Yet  another  canse  is  that  a  long  word  (of  which  the 
latter  syllables  are  generally  inferred  as  soon  as  the  first  are  spoken}  allows  the 
beaTw's  consciousness  a  longer  time  to  dwell  npon  the  quality  predicated;  and 
when,  as  In  the  above  cases,  it  is  to  this  predicated  quality  that  the  entire  atten- 
tion is  called,  an  advantage  results  from  keeping  it  before  the  mind  for  an  appre- 
ciable time.  The  r^sona  which  we  have  given  for  preferring  short  ytords  evidently 
do  not  hold  here.  So  that  to  make  our  generalization  qnite  correct  we  most  say, 
that  while  in  certain  sentences  expressing  strong  feeling,  the  word  which  more  es- 
pecially Implies  that  feeling  may  often  with  advantage  be  a  many-syllabled  or 
Latin  one;  in  the  inmiense  majority  of  cases,  each  word  serving  but  as  a  step  to 
the  idea  embodied  by  the  whole  sentence,  should.  If  possible,  be  a  one-syllabled  or 
Saxon  one. 

Once  more,  that  frequent  cause  of  strength  in  Saxon  and  other  primitive 
words,— their  imitative  character,— may  be  similarly  resolved  into  the  more  general 
cause.  Both  those  directly  imitative,  as  splash,  bang,  whiz,  roar,  etc,  and  tboee 
analogically  imitative,  as  rough,  smooth,  keen,  blunt,  tbin,  hard,  crag,  etc.,  have  a 
greater  or  lees  likeness  to  the  things  symbolized;  and  by  making  on  the  senses  im- 
presslcms  allied  to  the  ideas  to  be  called  up,  they  save  part  of  the  effort  needed  to 
call  up  socb  Ideas,  and  leave  more  attention  for  the  Ideas  themselves. 

The  economy  of  the  recipient's  mental  energy,  Into  which  are  thus  resolvable 
the  several  canses  of  the  strength  of  Saxon  English,  may  equally  be  traced  in  the 
snperioTlty  of  specific  over  generic  words.  That  concrete  terms  produce  more  vivid 
impressions  than  abstract  ones,  and  should,  when  pos^ble,  be  used  Instead,  is  a 
tboiougb  T""'^™  of  composition.  As  Dr.  Campbell  says,  "The  more  general  the 
terms  are,  the  picture  is  the  winter;  the  more  special  they  are,  the  brighter.*  We 
should  avoid  snch  a  sentence  as:  — 

are  cruel  and  bar- 

And  In  place  of  it  we  should  write:  — 

"  In  proportion  is  men  delight  in  battles,  boUfishtt,  and  combats  of  tfladiaton,  will  they 
poniih  by  hanging,  burning,  and  the  rack.*) 

This  superiority  of  specific  expressions  is  clearly  due  to  a  saving  of  the  effort 
required  to  translate  words  into  thoughta  As  we  do  not  think  in  generals  but  In 
particulars ;  as,  whenever  any  class  of  things  is  referred  to,  we  represent  it  to  our- 
selves by  calling  to  miod  Individual  members  ct  It,  it  follows  that  when  an 
abstract  word  is  used,  the  hearer  or  reader  has  to  choose  from  his  stock  of  images, 
one  or  more,  by  which  he  may  figure  to  himself  the  geni»  mentioned.  In  doing 
this,  some  delay  must  arise,  some  force  be  expended;  and  if,  by  employing  a 
q>ecific  term,  an  appropriate  image  can  be  at  once  suggested,  an  economy  is 
achieved,  and  a  more  vivid  impression  produced. 

Taming  now  from  the  choice  of  words  to  their  sequence,  we  shall  find  the  same 
general  principle  hold  good.  We  have  a  priori  reasons  for  believing  that  In  every 
sentence  there  is  some  one  order  of  words  more  effective  than  any  other;  and 
that  this  order  Is  the  one  which  presents  the  elements  of  the  proposition  In  the 
succearion  In  which  they  may  be  most  readily  put  together.  As  in  a  narrative, 
the  events  should  be  stated  in  such  sequence  that  the  mind  may  not  have  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  rightly  connect  them ;  as  in  a  group  of  sen- 
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tences,  the  arraiigemeiit  ahonld  be  such,  that  each  of  them  mmy  be  understood 
as  It  comes,  without  waiting  for  sabseqnent  ones;  so  in  every  sentence  the  se- 
quence of  words  should  |be  that  whkh  suggests  the  constituents  of  the  thouj^t 
in  the  order  most  convenient  for  the  building  up  that  thought  Dnljr  to  enforce 
this  trath,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  applications  of  it.  we  most  briefly  inquire 
into  the  mental  act  by  wbi^  the  meaning  of  a  series  of  words  is  apprehended. 

We  cannot  more  simply  do  this  than  by  considering  the  proper  collocation  of 
the  substantive  and  adjective.  Is  it  better  to  place  tlie  adjective  before  the  sab- 
stantlve,  or  the  substantive  before  the  adjective?  Ought  we  to  say  with  the 
French  —  u»  cJUval  noir;  or  to  say  as  we  do — a  black  horse  ?  Probably,  most 
persons  dL  culture  would  decide  that  one  order  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Alive 
to  the  bias  produced  by  habit,  they  would  ascribe  to  that  the  preference  they  feel 
for  our  own  form  of  expression.  They  would  expect  those  educated  in  the  use 
of  the  oi^K>dte  form  to  have  an  eqnal  preference  for  that.  And  thus  they  would 
conclude  tbat  neither  of  these  instinctive  judgments  is  of  any  worth,  lliere  is, 
however,  a  philosophical  ground  for  deciding  In  favor  of  the  English  custom.  If 
"a  horae  black"  be  the  arrangement.  Immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  word 
•  horse,"  there  arises,  or  tends  to  arise,  in  the  mind  a  picture  answering  to  that 
word;  and  as  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  what  kind  c^  bone,  any  image 
of  a  hone  suggests  itself.  Very  likely,  however,  the  image  will  be  that  of  a  brown 
horse,  brown  horses  being  the  most  familiar.  The  result  is  that  when  the  word 
(■black*  Is  added,  a  check  is  given  to  the  process  of  tboi^ht  Either  the  picture 
of  a  brown  horse  already  [ovsent  to  the  imagination  has  to  be  suppressed,  and 
the  picture  of  a  black  one  summoned  in  its  place;  or  else,  if  the  picture  of  a 
brown  horse  be  yet  unformed,  the  tendency  to  form  it  has  to  be  stopped. 
Whichever  la  the  case,  a  certain  amount  of  hindrance  results.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  "a  black  horse"  be  the  expression  used,  no  such  mistake  can  be 
made.  The  word  "black,"  indicating  an  abstract  quality,  arouses  no  definite  idea. 
It  simply  prepares  the  mind  for  conceiving  some  object  of  that  color;  and  the  at- 
tention is  kept  suspended  until  that  object  is  known.  If,  then,  by  the  precedence 
of  the  adjective,  the  idea  is  conveyed  without  liability  to  error,  whereas  the  prec- 
edence of  the  substantive  is  apt  to  produce  a  misconception,  it  follows  that  the 
one  gives  the  mind  less  trouble  than  the  other,  and  is,  therefore,  more  forcible. 

Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  the  adjective  and  substantive  come  so  close 
together,  that  practically  they  may  be  considered  as  uttered  at  the  same  moment; 
and  that  on  hearing  the  phrase,  "a  horse  block,"  there  is  not  time  to  imagine  a 
wrongly-colored  horse  befcwe  the  word  « black"  follows  to  prevent  it.  It  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  by  introspection  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 
Bat  there  are  facts  collaterally  implying  that  it  is  not.  Our  ability  to  anticipate 
the  words  yet  unspoken  is  one  of  them.  If  the  ideas  of  the  bearer  kept  con* 
siderably  behind  the  expressions  of  the  speaker,  as  the  objection  assumes,  he  could 
hardly  foresee  the  end  of  a  sentence  by  the  time  it  was  half  delivered;  yet 
this  constantly  happens.  Were  the  sapposition  true,  the  mind,  instead  of  antici- 
pating, would  be  continually  falling  more  and  raore  in  arrear.  If  the  meanings 
of  words  are  not  realized  as  fast  as  the  words  are  uttered,  then  the  loss  o€  time 
over  each  word  most  entail  such  an  accnmolation  of  delays  as  to  leave  a  heaier 
entirely  behind-  But  whether  the  force  of  these  replies  be  or  be  not  admitted,  it 
will  scarcely  be  dented  that  the  right  formation  of  a  picture  will  be  facilitated  by 
presenting  Its  elements  in  the  <Mder  in  which  they  are  wanted,  even  though  the 
mind  should  do  nothing  until  it  has  received  them  all 

What  is  here  said  respecting  the  snccession  of  the  adjective  and  substantive  is 
obviously  applicable,  by  change  of  terms,  to  the  adverb  and  verb.     And   without 
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ftuthcT  ozplanatton,  it  wilt  be  manifest,  that  in  the  use  of  prepositions  aoA  other 
particles,  most  languages  spontaneously  conform  with  more  or  less  completeness  to 
this  law. 

On  applying  a  like  analysis  to  the  larger  divisions  of  a  sentence,  we  find  not 
only  that  the  same  principle  holds  good,  but  that  the  advantage  <rf  respecting  it 
becomes  marked.  In  the  airaDgement  of  predicate  and  snbject,  for  example,  we 
tue  at  once  shown  that  as  the  predicate  determines  the  aspect  under  which  the 
subject  is  to  be  conceived,  it  should  be  placed  first;  and  the  striking  effect  pro- 
duced by  so  placing  it  becomes  comprehensible.  Take  the  often-quoted  contrast  be- 
tween '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaus »  and  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is 
great*  When  the  first  arrangement  is  used,  the  utterance  of  the  word  "great" 
arouses  those  vague  associations  of  an  impressive  nature  with  which  it  has  been 
habltnally  connected;  the  imagination  is  prepared  to  clothe  with  high  attributes 
whatever  fdlows;  and  when  the  words  "Diana  of  the  Ephesians'*  are  heard,  all 
the  appropriate  imagery  which  can  on  the  instant  be  Eummoned,  is  used  in  the 
fbrmatloD  ot  the  picture,  the  mind  being  thus  led  directly,  and  without  error,  to 
the  intended  impression.  Wtien,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  order  is  followed, 
the  idea,  *  Diana  ot  the  Ephesians,*  is  conceived  with  no  special  reference  to 
greatness;  and  when  the  words  *  Is  great^  are  added,  the  conception  has  to  be  re- 
modeled, whence  arises  a  loss  of  mental  energy  and  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  effect.  The  followii^  verse  from  Coleridge's  « Ancient  Mariner,"  though  some- 
what irregular  in  structure,  well  illustrates  the  same  truth:  — 

"Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  Mai 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
Mr  Kiiil  in  agiiny." 

Of  course,  the  prindple  equally  applies  when  the  predicate  is  a  verb  or  a  par- 
ticiple. And  as  effect  is  gained  by  placing  first  all  words  indicating  the  qnality, 
conduct,  or  condition  of  the  Subject,  it  follows  that  the  copula  also  should  have 
precedence.  It  is  true  that  the  general  habit  of  our  langfuage  resists  this  arrange- 
ment of  predicate,  copula,  and  subject;  but  we  may  readily  find  instances  of  the 
additional  force  gained  by  conforming  to  it  Thus,  in  the  line  from  « Julius 
Caesar,*— 

«  Then  burst  this  mighty  heart," 

priority  is  given  to  a  word  embodying  both  predicate  and  copula.  In  a  passage 
contained  in  "The  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,"  the  like  order  is  systematically  em- 
ployed with  great  effect:  — 

"  The  Border  iloean  rent  the  ikj  T 
A  Home  I  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows; 
Advanced— forced  back  — now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale 
When  rent  are  riggins,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  'mid  the  foes." 

Pnraning  the  principle  yet  further,  it  is  obvious  that  for  producing  the  greatest 
effect  not  only  should  the  main  divisions  <rf  a  sentence  obaervt  this  sequence,  but 
the  subdivlsiona  of  these  should  be  similarly  arranged.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
predicate    is    accompanied  by  some    limit    or  qualification  called  its  complement 
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Commonly,  also,  tbe  drcnniBtaiices  erf  the  subject  which  form  its  oomplemetit 
have  to  be  specified.  And  as  tb«s«  qnalificatiODs  and  drcumstances  must  deter- 
mliM  tbe  modo  in  which  tbo  acts  and  things  the}-  belong  to  are  conceived,  prece- 
dence should  be  g^iven  to  them.  Lord  Kames  notices  the  fact  that  this  order  is 
preferable,  though  without  giving  the  reason.  He  says:  "When  a  circumstance  is 
placed  at  the  begitining  of  the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the  transition  from 
it  to  the  principal  subject  is  agreeable, — is  like  ascending  or  going  upward.*  A 
sentence' arranged  in  illnstratlon  of  this  will  be  desirable.     Here  is  one:  — 


In  this  case  were  the  first  two  clauses  up  to  the  word  "practice*  inclusive, 
which  qualify  the  subject  to  be  placed  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning,  much 
of  the  force  would  be  lost,  as  thus:  — 

T  of  the  ittt;  ID  prac- 

Similarly  with  respect  to  the  conditions  under. which  any  fact  is  predicated. 
Observe  in  the  following  example  the  effect  of  putting  them  last:  — 

«  How  immense  would  be  the  stimului  to  proin^sa  were  the  honor  now  given  to  wealth  and 
title  given  exdniiTely  to  Mgh  achievements  and  intrinsic  worth  t" 

And  then  observe  the  superior  effect  of  putting  them  first:  — 

(■Were  the  honor  now  given  to  wealth  and  title  given  exclusively  to  high  Achievement*  and 
intrinsic  worth,  how  fnunense  would  be  the  stimulos  to  progreu  1 " 

The  effect  of  giving  priority  to  the  complement  of  the  predicate,  as  well  as 
the  predicate  itself,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  opening  of  "Hyperion":  — 

"  IJttp  in  tie  ihaeb  sajntts  af  a  vali 
Far  atmitn  fratrt  tht  htaltiy  breath  tjf  mem. 
Far  front  tht  fiery  hooh  and  evil  one  Oar 
Sit  enr-haired  Satom  quiet  as  a  atone.* 

Here  It  win  be  observed,  not  only  that  the  predicate  «sat'  precedes  the  sub- 
.  ject  *  Saturn,*  and  that  the  three  lines  in  italics,  constituting  tbe  complement  of 
tbe  predicate,  come  before  it;  but  that  in  the  structure  of  that  complement,  also, 
tbe  same  order  is  followed,  each  line  being  so  arranged  that  the  qualifying  words 
are  placed  before  the  words  suggesting  concrete  Images. 

The  right  succession  of  the  principal  and  subordinate  propositions  in  a  sentence 
manifestly  depends  on  tbe  same  law.  Regard  for  economy  of  the  recipient's  at- 
tention, which,  as  we  find,  determines  the  best  order  for  the  subject,  copula,  predi- 
cate, and  their  complements,  dictates  that  the  subordinate  proposition  shall  precede 
tbe  principal  one  when  the  sentence  Includes  two.  Containing,  as  tbe  subordinate 
proposition  does,  some  qualifying  or  explanatory  idea,  its  priority  prevents  miscon- 
ception of  the  principal  one,  and,  therefore,  saves  the  mental  effort  needed  to  cor- 
rect such  misconception.    This  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  example:  — 

"  Tbe  secrecy  once  malntamed  in  respect  to  tbe  parliamentary  debatet  i*  tttll  thoufbt  need- 
ful diplomacy;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  secret  diplomacy,  England  may  any  day  be  tmawares  be- 
trayed by  its  minlEters  into  a  war  cosliug  a  hundred  thousand  lives  and  hundreds  of  millioni 
of  treaaue:  yet  the  EnElish  pique  themielves  on  bemg  a  lelf-eovemed  people." 
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The  two  subordinate  propositions  ettAiag  with  tbe  semicolon  and  colon  re- 
spectively, almost  wbolly  determine  the  meaning  of  the  principal  proposition  with 
which  it  conclades;  and  the  effect  would  be  lost  if  they  were  placed  last  instead  of  first 

The  general  principle  of  right  arrangement  in  sentenccB,  wbich  we  have  traced 
In  its  application  to  the  leading  divisions  of  them,  equally  determines  tbe  proper 
order  of  their  minor  divisions.  In  every  sentence  of  any  complexity  the  comple* 
ment  to  the  subject  contains  several  clauses,  and  that  to  tbe  predicate  several 
others ;  and  these  may  be  arranged  in  greater  or  less  conformity  to  the  law  of  easy 
apprebensjon.  Of  course,  with  these,  as  with  the  larger  members,  tbe  snccession 
sboold  be   from   the  less  specific  to  the  more  specific, — from  tbe  abstract  to  tbe 


Now,  however,  we  most  notice  a  further  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  tbe  proper 
constmction  of  a  sentence;  bnt  still  a  condition  dictated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple with  the  other;  the  condition,  namely,  that  tbe  words  and  expressions  most 
nearly  related  In  thought  shall  be  brought  the  closest  together.  Evidently  the  sin- 
gle words,  the  minor  clauses,  and  the  leading  divisions  of  every  proposition  sever- 
ally qualify  each  other.  The  longer  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  mention  of 
any  qualifying  member  and  the  member  qnalified,  the  longer  must  the  mind  be 
exerted  in  carrying  forward  the  qualifying  member  ready  for  use.  And  the  more 
numerous  the  qnalifications  to  be  simultaneously  remembered  and  rightly  applied, 
the  greater  will  be  the  mental  power  expended,  and  the  smaller  the  effect  pro- 
duced. Hence,  other  things  equal,  force  will  be  gained  by  so  arranging  the  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence  that  these  snspensioDS  shall  at  any  moment  be  the  fewest  in 
number,  and  shall  also  be  of  the  shortest  duration.  Tbe  following  is  an  instance 
of  defective  combination: — 

"A  modem  newspaper  statement,  though  probably  true,  would  be  laufhed  at  if  quoted  in  a 
book  u  testimony;  but  the  letter  of  >  court  gouip  is  thought  good  histoiical  evidence  if  writ- 
ten some  centuries  sgo.» 

A  rearrangement  of  this,  In  accordance  with  the  principle  indicated  above, 
will  be  found  to  increase  the  eSect    Thus:— - 

«  Though  probably  true,  a  modem  newspaper  statement  quoted  in  a  book  as  teitimony  would 
be  laughed  at;  but  the  letter  of  *  court  ([ossip,  if  written  some  centuries  ago,  is  thought 
good  historical  evidence." 

By  making  this  change,  some  of  the  suspensions  are  avoided  and  others  short- 
etwd,  while  there  is  less  liability  to  produce  premature  conceptions.  The  passage 
quoted  below  from  *  Paradise  Lost*  affords  a  fine  instance  of  a  sentence  well  ar- 
ranged, alike  in  the  priority  of  the  subordinate  members,  in  the  avoidance  of  long 
and  numerous  suspensions,  and  in  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of  the 
clauses  and  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena  described,  which,  by  the  way.  Is  a 
further  prerequisite  to  easy  comprehension,  and,  therefcn^,  to  effect:— 

"As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  hsout  for  prey. 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  Socks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
'  Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  mto  tbe  fold : 
Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  bureber,  whose  substantia]  doori, 
CrosS'barr'd  and  bolted  fsst,  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles ; 
So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb." 
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The  habitual  me  ot  senteiiceB  In  which  all  or  most  of  the  deacripttve  and 
limiting  etetnents  precede  those  described  and  limited,  gives  rise  to  what  is  called 
the  inverted  style;  a  title  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this  strnc- 
tore.  but  is  often  used  where  tbe  order  of  the  words  is  simply  nnosuaL  A  more 
appropriate  title  would  be  the  direct  style,  as  contrasted  with  tbe  other  or  indi- 
rect style;  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  one  being  that  It  conveys  each  thonght  into  the 
mind,  step  by  step,  with  little  liability  to  error ;  and  of  tlie  other  that  it  gets  the 
right  thonght  conceived  by  a  series  of  approximations. 

The  superiority  ot  the  direct  over  the  indirect  form  of  sentence,  Implied  by 
the  several  conctnsions  tiiat  have  been  drawn,  must  not,  however,  be  offinned 
wlthont  reservattoo.  Thongh,  op  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  well  for  the  qualifying 
clanses  of  a  period  to  precede  those  qualified;  yet,  as  cairying  forward  each 
qualifying  clause  costs  some  mental  effort,  it  follows  that  wlwn  the  number  of 
them  and  the  time  they  are  carried  become  great,  we  reach  a  limit  beyond 
which  more  is  lost  than  is  gained.  Other  tilings  equal,  the  arrangement  should 
be  such  that  no  concrete  image  shall  be  suggested  until  the  materials  out  of 
which  it  is  to  be  made  have  Ijeen  presented.  And  yet,  as  lately  pointed  out, 
other  tilings  eqnal,  the  fewer  the  materials  to  be  lield  at  once,  and  the  shorter 
the  distance  they  have  to  be  bOTiie,  the  better.  Hence  in  some  cases  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  most  mental  effort  wHl  be  entailed  by  the  many  and  long  sus- 
pensions, or  by  tlie  correction  of  successive  misconceptions. 

This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided  by  considering  the  capacity  of  the 
persons  addressed.  A  greater  g^asp  of  mind  is  required  for  the  ready  compre- 
hension of  thoughts  expressed  in  the  direct  manner,  where  the  sentences  are 
anywise  intricate.  To  recollect  a  number  of  preliminaries  stated  in  elucidation  c4 
a  coming  idea,  and  to  apply  them  all  to  the  formation  of  it  when  suggested, 
demands  a  good  memory  and  considerable  power  of  concentration.  To  one  pos- 
sessing these,  the  direct  method  will  mostly  seem  the  best;  while  to  one  deficient 
in  them  it  will  seem  the  worst  Just  as  It  may  cost  a  strong  man  less  effort 
to  carry  a  hundred-weight  from  place  to  place  at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a 
time;  so,  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear  along  all  the  quolificiu 
tions  of  an  idea,  and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named,  than  to  first  imper- 
fectly conceive  such  idea  and  then  cany  bade  to  it,  one  by  one,  the  details 
and  limitations  afterwards  mentioned.  While  conversely,  as  for  a  boy.  the  only 
possible  mode  of  transferring  a  hundred-weight  is  that  of  taking  it  in  portions; 
so,  for  a  weak  mind,  the  only  possible  mode  of  forming  a  compound  conception 
may  be  that  of  building  it  up  by  carrying  separately  its  several  parts. 

That  the  indirect  method  —  the  method  of  conveying  the  meaning  t^  a  series 
of  approximations — is  best  fitted  for  the  uncultivated,  may.  Indeed,  be  inferred 
from  their  habitual  use  of  it  The  form  of  expression  adopted  by  the  savage, 
as  in,  *  Water,  give  me,"  is  the  simplest  type  of  tbe  approximate  arrangement. 
In  pleonasms,  which  are  comparatively  prevalent  among  the  nneducated,  tbe  same 
essential  structure  is  seen;  as,  for  instance.  In,  '■The  men,  they  were  there.* 
Again,  the  old  possessive  case, —  « The  Icing,  his  crown, »  conforms  to  tbe  Uka 
(Miler  of  thought  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  indirect  mode  Is  called  the  natural 
one,  implies  that  it  is  the  one  spontaneously  employed  by  the  common  people; 
that  is,  the  one  easiest  for  undisciplined  minds. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  neither  the  direct  nor  the  indirect 
structure  is  the  best,  but  where  an  intermediate  structure  is  preferable  to  boQL 
When  the  number  of  circumstances  and  qualifications  to  be  included  in  the  sen- 
tence is  great,  the  most  judicious  course  is  neither  to  enumerate  them  all  before 
introducing  tbe  idea  to  which  they  belong,  nor  to  put  tliis  idea  first  and  let  it 
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be  mnodeled  to  agree  with  the  particulars  afterwards  mentloiied,  bnt  to  do  a 
little  of  each.  Take  a  case.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  so  extremely  indirect  an 
airaugement  as  the  fdlowiug:  — 

sad,  at  last,  with  no  mull  difficnll]'  after  mnch  faticne,  tfaroucli 

Yet  to  transform  this  Into  aa  entirely  Indirect  sentence  wonld  not  produce  a 
satisfactory  effect;  as  witness:  — 


Dr.  Whately,  from  whom  we  quote  the  first  of  these  two  aiTangements,  pro- 
poses this  coDstmction:  — 

"  At  last,  after  mach  fatieue,  through  deep  roadi  and  bad  weather,  we  cane,  with  no 
■mall  difficulty,  to  our  joumey'i  end. " 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  by  introducing  the  words  "■we  came"  a  little 
earlier  in  the  sentence,  the  labor  of  carrying  forward  so  many  particulars  is  dimin- 
isbed.  and  the  subsequent  qualification  «  with  no  small  difficulty  *>  entails  an  addi- 
tion to  the  thought  that  is  very  easily  made.  But  a  further  improvement  niay  be 
produced  by  introducing  the  words  "we  came*  still  earlier;  especially  if  at  the 
same  time  the  qualifications  be  rearranged  in  conformity  with  the  principle  already 
explained,  that  the  more  abstract  elements  of  the  thought  should  come  before  the 
more  concrete.    Observe  the  better  effect  obtained  by  making  these  two  changes: — 

bad  « 

This  reads  with  comparative  smoothness;  that  is,  with  less  hindrance  from  tta- 
pensions  and  reconstructions  of  thought, — with  less  mental  effort 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  should  be  further  remarked 
that  even  when  addressing  the  most  vigorous  intellects,  the  direct  style  is  unfit  for 
communicating  ideas  of  a  complex  or  abstract  character.  So  long  as  the  mind  has 
not  mu^  to  do,  it  may  be  well  able  to  grasp  all  the  preparatory  dauses  of  a 
■entence,  and  to  use  them  effectively;  but  if  some  subtlety  In  the  argument  absorb 
the  attention;  if  every  faculty  be  strained  in  endeavoring  to  catch  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  drift,  tt  may  happen  that  the  mind,  unable  to  carry  on  both  processes 
at  once,  will  break  down,  and  allow  the  elements  of  the  thought  to  lapse  into 
confusion. 


Tks  Epfect  of  Figukatitb  Lansuage  Explauxd 

TuaNiNB  now  to  consider  figures  of  speech,   we  may  equally  discern  the  same 
general  law  of  effect.     Underlying  all  the  rules  given  for  the  choice  and  rl{^t 
use  of  them,  we  shall  find   the  same  ftmdamental  requirement — economy  of 
attention.   It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  because  tbey  so  weD  subserve  this  requirement,  that 
figures  of  speech  are  employed.     To  bring  the  mind  more  easily  to  the  desired 
conception,  is  in  many  cases  solely,  and  in  all  cases  mainly,  their  object 

Let  us  begin  with  the  figure  called  Syuecbdoche.  The  advantage  sometimes 
gained  by  putting  a  part  for  the  whole  is  due  to  the  mors  convenient  or  more 
accurate,  presentation  of  the  IdeA.  If,  instead  of  saying  *  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  *  we 
say  *a  fleet  d  ten  sail,*  the  picture  of  a  group  of  vessels  at  sea  is  more  readily 
suggested;  and  is  so  because  the  sails  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  ves- 
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Bels  BO  ciTcnmBtanced,  whereas  the  word  sAi^s  would  vary  likely  remind  ns  of 
Teasels  in  dock.  Again,  to  say  "All  iamis  to  the  pumps. »  is  better  than  to  say, 
*  All  M£ii  to  the  pomps,  *  as  it  suggests  the  men  In  the  special  attitude  intended, 
and  BO  saves  effort.  Bringii^  "-gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  is  another 
expres^on,  the  effect  of  which  has  the  same  cause. 

The  occanonal  increase  of  force  produced  bjr  Metonomy  may  be  similarly 
accounted  for.  "The  low  morality  of  tht  bar,  *  is  a  phrase  both  more  XiAtL  and  sig- 
nificant than  tbe  literal  one  it  stands  for.  A  belief  In  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
intelligence  over  brute  force,  is  convejred  in  a  more  concrete  and,  therefore,  more 
realisaUe  form,  if  we  subetitnte  th*  pen  and  the  sword  for  the  two  abstract  tenns. 
To  say,  "  Beware  of  drinking  t »  Is  less  effective  than  to  say.  *  Beware  of  the  bot- 
tle/* and  is  so,  clearly,  because  it  calls  up  a  leas  specific  image. 

The  Simile  is  in  many  cases  used  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ornament,  but  wtien- 
ever  it  increases  tbe  force  of  a  passage,  it  does  so  by  being  an  economy.  Here  is 
an  instance:  — 

(■The  tUnsion  that  erwt  men  and  gmt  event*  came  oltener  in  eariy  timet  than  dow  ii 
partly  due  to  hiitoiical  perepective.  As  in  a  range  of  cqnidistant  colimmi  the  futbest  off 
look  the  closest;  m>,  the  conspicuont  object!  of  tbe  part  teem  more  thickly  clnstectd  the 
more  remote  they  are.^ 

To  construct  by  a  process  of  literal  ezplanatiou  the  thought  thus  conveyed 
would  take  many  sentences,  and  the  first  elements  of  the  picture  would  become 
faint  while  the  imagination  was  busy  In  adding  the  others.  But  by  the  help  of  a 
comparison  all  effort  is  aaved,— the  pictmv  Is  instantly  realised  and  its  full  effect 
produced. 

Of  tbe  position  of  the  simile,"  it  needs  only  to  remark  that  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  order  at  tbe  adjective  and  aubstantive,  predicate  and  subject,  princi- 
pal and  subordinate  propositions,  etc.  Is  applicable  here.  As  whatever  qualifies 
should  precede  whatever  is  qualified,  force  will  generally  be  gained  by  placing  the 
simile  before  tbe  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  That  this  arrangement  Is  the  best, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  the  *Lady  of  tbe  Lake*; — 

*Ai  wreath  of  snow, on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  bom  the  rock  that  cave  it  reat. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  horn  her  Etaj, 
And  at  the  monareh's  feet  the  lay." 

Inverting  these  couplets  will  be  found  to  diminish  the  effect  ctmatderably. 
There  are  cases,  however,  even  where  the  simile  is  a  simple  one,  in  which  it  may 
with  advantage  be  placed  last,  as  in  these  lines  frcan  Alexander  Smith's  *Life 
Drama  ■:  — 

*I  ice  the  future  itretch 
All  dark  aad  banen  at  a  rainy  tea.* 

Tbe  reason  iot  this  seems  to  be  that  so  abstract  an  idea  as  that  attaching  to 
the  word  *  future"  does  not  present  itself  to  the  mind  in  any  definite  form,  aitd 
hence  tbe  subsequent  arrival  at  the  simile  entails  no  recoostructlon  tf  the  tbooght 

Such,  however,  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  this  order  la  tbe  meet  forcible. 
As  the  advantage  of  putting  the  simile  before  the  object  depends  on  its  being  car- 

•  Properly.tlie  t«m  •■imllc'  1*  applicable  only  to  the  entire  ficnre,  loctiuive  of  tbe  two  tfaingi 
compared  and  the  oompariaon  drawn  between  them.  Bnt  a*  tberc  edit*  no  name  (or  the  llliu- 
tratiTe  member  of  the  Egnie.  there  seem*  no  ■Itemallve  bnt  to  employ  • 
Thla  context  will,  in  each  case,  ihow  In  which  senae  the  word  la  tucd. 
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ri«d  forward  in  the  mind  to  assist  in  fOTmiag  an  image  of  the  object,  it  mtut 
happen  that  if,  from  length  or  complexity,  ft  cannot  be  bo  carried  forward,  the 
advantage  is  not  gained.     The  annexed  sonnet,  by  Coleridge,  Is  defective  from  tlils 

*As  when  a  child, on  tome  lone  Wmter*!  nieht. 
Affrighted,  clineioe  to  its  eranduD's  Icnee*, 
With  eager  woad'rins  and  perturb'd  delight 
Llltent  Itnuige  talei  of  fearful  dark  decree^ 
Mutter'd  lo  wretch  by  necromantic  ipell; 
Or  of  those  hags  who  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight,  ride  the  air  sublime, 
And  mingle  foal  embrace  with  fiends  of  bell ; 
Cold  hoiTor  drinks  its  blood  1    Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  babes,  that  lov'd  each  other  dear, 
Muider'd  by  cruel  uncle's  mandate  fell: 
Et'd  such  the  shiv'iing  joys  thy  tones  import, 
Ev'n  so,  thou,  Siddoiu,  meltest  my  sad  tieart" 

Here,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  accumulation  of  circumstances,  the  first  part 
t^  the  comparison  is  forgotten  before  its  application  is  reached,  and  requires  re- 
reading. Had  the  main  idea  been  first  mentioned,  less  effort  would  have  been 
required  to  retain  it  and  to  modify  the  conception  of  It  Into  harmony  with  the  com- 
parison, than  to  remember  the  comparison  and  refer  back  to  its  successive  features 
for  help  In  forming  the  final  image. 

The  superiority  d  the  Metaphor  to  the  simile  Is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Whately  to  the 
fact  that  'all  men  are  more  gratified  at  catching  the  resemblance  for  themselves 
than  In  having  It  pointed  ont  to  them."  But  after  what  has  been  said,  the  great 
economy  it  adiieves  will  seem  the  more  probable  cause.    Lear's  exclamation, — 

*  Ingratitude  1  Ihon  narble-hearted  fiend," 

would  lose  port  of  its  effect  were  it  changed  Into,— 

"  IngratitDde  t  thou  fiend  with  heart  like  tnaible;'* 

and  the  kws  would  result  partly  from  the  position  of  the  simile  and  partly  from  the 
extra  UTimber  of  words  required.  When  the  comparison  is  an  Involved  one,  the 
greater  force  of  the  metaphor,  consequent  on  its  greater  brevity,  becomes  much 
more  conspicuous.  If,  drawing  an  analogy  between  mental  and  physical  phenomena, 
we  say,— 

■As,  in  passing  through  the  crystal,  beams  of  white  light  are  decomposed  into  the  colon  of 
the  rainbow ;  so,  in  traversing  the  soul  of  the  poet,  the  colorlew  rays  of  troth  are  transfonned 
into  brightly  tinted  poetry." 

It  Is  clear  that  Id  receiving  the  double  set  of  words  expressing  the  two  halves 
of  the  comparison,  and  In  carrying  the  one  half  to  the  other,  considerable  attention 
Is  absorbed.  Most  of  this  is  saved,  however,  by  putting  the  comparison  in  a 
metaphorical  form,  thus;  — 

"The  white  light  of  truth.  In  traversing  the  many  sided  transpattnt  tool  of  the  poet,  Is 
refracted  into  iris-hued  poetry." 

How  mnch  is  conveyed  In  a  few  words  by  the  help  of  the  metaphor,  and  how 
vivid  the  effect  conseqnently  produced,  may  be  abondantly  exemplified.  Prom 
■A  Life  Drama"  may  bo  quoted  the  phrase, — 
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"I  (pemr"!!  Mm  with  a  jest,* 

as  a  fine  Instance  among  the  many  which  that  poem  contaiuB.  A  pasiage  in  the 
«Prometbeus  Unbound,*  of  Shelley,  displays  the  power  of  the  metaphar  to  gnat 
advantage:  — 

■<  Methoufht  amoDe  the  lawoi  toeether 

We  wandered  andemcMh  the  yoons  gray  dawn. 

And  mnltitudei  of  deiiM  white  Seecr  cloodt 

Wei«  wandecise  in  tluck  flocki  aloDg  the  mouitaiiu 

Siefiienieil  by  the  slow  unwiUins  wind." 

Thli  last  axpreGsion  is  resuu'lcable  for  the  distinctness  with  which  it  raaUses  the 
features  of  the  scene;  bringing  the  mind,  as  it  were,  by  a  bound  to  the  desired 
conception. 

But  a  limit  is  pat  to  the  advantageons  use  of  the  metaphor,  by  the  oonditioa 
that  it  must  be  sofGdently  simple  to  be  understood  from  a  hint.  Bvidently,  if  tliere 
be  any  obecnrity  In  the  meaning  or  application  of  it,  ito  economy  of  attention  will 
be  gained;  but  rather  the  reverse.  Hence,  when  the  comparison  is  complex,  it  is 
uanal  to  have  recourse  to  the  simile.  There  is,  however,  a  speciea  of  figure,  some- 
times classed  under  allegory,  but  which  might,  perhaps,  be  better  called  compound 
metaphor,  that  enables  us  to  retain  the  brevity  of  the  metaphorical  form  even 
when  tlie  analogy  is  intricate.  This  is  done  by  indicating  the  application  <rf  the 
figure  at  the  outset,  and  then  leaving  the  mind  to  continue  the  paralleL  Bmemn 
has  employed  It  with  great  effect  in  the  first  of  his  "Lectores  on  the  Times':  — 

•  The  main  interest  which  any  atpectt  of  the  timet  can  have  lor  ua,  is  the  ^ceat  fplfit 
which  gaza  through  them,  the  light  which  they  can  shed  on  the  wonderful  quesdonc,  What 
are  we,  and.  Whither  do  we  tend?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  Here  we  drift,  like  white 
lail  actou  the  wild  ocean,  now  bright  on  the  wave,  now  darkling  in  the  trough  of  the  tea; 
bat  from  what  port  did  we  tail?  Who  knowt?  Or  to  what  port  are  we  bound?  Who  knows? 
There  ia  no  one  to  tell  ut  but  tuch  poor  weather-tosied  marinen  ai  onrtelvet,whom  we  speak 
at  we  pats,  or  who  have  hoisted  some  signal,  or  floated  to  at  tome  letters  in  a  bottle  from 
afar.  But  what  know  they  more  than  we  ?  They  also  found  themselves  on  thii  wondrous  ica. 
No ;  from  the  older  sailors,  aothing.  Over  all  their  speaking  trumpets  the  gny  tea  and  the 
hiad  wind«  answer :  Not  in  ns ;  not  in  Time.» 

The  division  <tf  the  simile  trom  the  metaphor  is  by  no  means  a  definite  cme. 
Between  the  one  extreme  in  which  the  two  elements  of  the  comparison  arc  detailed 
at  ftill  length  and  the  analogy  pointed  out,  and  the  other  extreme  in  which  the 
comparison  ia  Implied  instead  of  stated,  come  intermediate  forma,  in  which  tlw 
comparison  Is  partly  stated  and  parUy  impUed.     For  instance:  — 

a  Aitonithed  at  the  performances  of  the  English  plow,  the  Hindoos  paint  it,  set  it  np^  and 
worship  it;  thus  tnmlng  a  tool  into  an  idol:  lingoiitx  do  the  tame  with  laitguage.* 

There  la  an  evident  advantage  in  leaving  the  reader  or  hearer  to  complete  the 
figure.  And  generally  these  intermediate  forms  are  good  in  proportion  as  they  do 
this;  provided  the  mode  of  completing  it  be  obvious. 

Passing  over  much  that  may  be  said  of  like  purport  upon  Hyperbole,  Personifi- 
cation, Apostrophe,  etc,  let  us  close  our  remarks  upon  a  construction  by  a  typical 
example.  The  general  principle  ^rtiich  has  been  entmciated  Is,  that  other  things 
equal,  the  force  ot  all  verbal  forma  and  arrangements  is  great,  in  proportion  as  the 
time  and  mental  effort  they  demand  from  the  recipient  is  small.  The  corollaries 
from  this  general  principle  have  been  severally  lllnstrated;  and  it  has  been  shown 
tbat  the  relative  goodness  of  any  two  modes  of  expressing  an  idea,    may  be  d^er- 
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mined  by  observing  which  requires  the  sborteet  process  of  thoagfat  for  Its  compre- 
hension. But  though  conformity  in  particnlar  points  has  been  exempliiied,  no  casM 
of  complete  conformity  hAve  yet  been  quoted.  It  is.  Indeed,  difficult  to  find  them; 
for  the  English  Idiom  does  not  commonly  permit  the  order  which  theory  dictatM. 
A  few,  however,  occur  in  Osslan.     Here  is  one:  — 

*  As  Autmtui'i  daA  itonn  pours  from  two  echoing  hills,  eo  towards  each  other  >ppniiclied 
the  heroes.  As  two  dark  Etrenms  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  pluo :  load^ 
nnich,  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  ...  As  the  tronblcd  noise  of  the 
ocean  when  roll  the  wstcs  on  bi^;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thnndei  of  heaven)  auch  ii  the  noise 
of  the  battle.B 

Except  in  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the  first  two  similes,  the  theoretically 
best  arrangement  is  fully  carried  out  in  each  of  these  sentences.  The  simile 
comes  before  the  qualified  image,  the  adjectives  before  the  substantives,  the 
predicate  and  copala  before  the  subject,  and  their  respective  complements  before 
them.  That  the  passage  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bombastic  proves  nothing; 
or  rather,  proves  our  case.  For  what  is  bombast  but  a  force  of  expression  too 
great  for  the  magnitude  ci  the  ideas  embodied?  All  that  may  rightly  be  inferred 
is,  that  only  in  very  rare  cases,  and  then  only  to  produce  a  climax,  should  all  th« 
conditions  o£  effective  expression  be  folfilled. 


Abkanoiuint  of  Minor  Images  in  Buildino  ur  a  Thought 

PASsiHO  on  to  a  more  complex  application  of  the  doctrine  with  which  we  set  out, 
it  must  now  be  remarked,  that  not  only  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  the 
use  oi  figures  of  speech,  may  economy  of  the  recipient's  mental  energy  be  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  force;  but  that  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the 
minor  images,  out  of  which  some  large  thought  is  to  be  built  up,  we  may  trace 
the  same  condition  to  effect  To  select  from  the  sentiment,  scene,  or  event  de- 
scribed, those  typical  elements  which  carry  many  others  along  with  them;  and  so, 
by  saying  a  few  things  but  suggesting  many,  to  abridge  the  description,  is  the' 
secret  of  producing  a  vivid  impression.  An  extract  from  Tennyson's  'Mariana' 
wiU  weU  iUustrate  this  :  — 

"  All  day  within  the  dreamj  bouse. 
The  door  upon  the  hinges  creaked. 
The  blue  fly  sung  i'  the  pane ;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  molderine  wainscot  shrieked. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about  ■> 

The  several  circumstances  here  specified  bring  with  them  many  appropriate 
associations.  Our  attention  is  rarely  drawn  by  the  bueziug  of  a  fiy  in  the  window, 
save  when  everything  is  stilt.  While  the  inmates  are  moving  about  the  house, 
mice  nsnally  keep  silence;  and  it  Is  only  when  extreme  quietness  reigns  that  they 
peep  from  their  retreats.  Hence  each  of  the  facts  mentioned  presupposes  numerous 
others;  calls  up  these  with  more  or  less  distinctness:  and  revives  the  feeling  <rf 
dull  solitude  with  which  they  are  connected  in  our  experience.  Were  all  these 
facts  detailed  instead  of  suggested,  the  attention  would  be  so  frittered  away  that 
little  impression  of  dreariness  would  be  produced.  Similarly  in  other  cases. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  thought  to  be  conveyed,  this  skillful  selection  of  a  few 
particulars  which  imply  the  rest,  is  the  key  to  success.  In  the  choice  of  compe- 
tent ideas,  as  in  the  ch<H(»  of  expressions,  the  aim  must  be  to  convey  the  greatest 
quanti^  of  thoughts  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  words. 
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The  same  principle  may  in  some  cases  be  advantageonsly  carried  yet  furtlier, 
by  indirectly  BogigestiDg  some  entirely  distinct  thoaght  in  addition  to  the  one  ex- 
pressed.   Thus,  if  we  say,— 

"  The  bewl  of  a  good  clsssic  is  ■*  full  of  ancient  myths,  as  that  of  a  aervant  girl  of  shoit 

It  is  manifest  that  besides  the  fact  asserted,  there  ia  an  implied  opinion  respecting 
the^ small  value  of  classical  knowledge;  and  as  this  Implied  opinion  is  recognised 
much  sooner  than  it  can  be  put  Into  words,  there  is  gain  in  omitting  it.  In  other 
cases,  again,  great  effect  is  produced  tiy  an  overt  omission;  provided  the  natim 
of  the  idea  left  out  is  obvious.  A  good  instance  of  this  occurs  in  "Heroes  and 
Hero- Worship."  After  describing  the  way  in  which  Bums  was  sacrificed  to  the 
idle  cariosity  of  lion  hunters, — people  who  came  not  oat  <A  sympathy  bnt  merely 
to  see  tiini;  people  who  sought  a  little  amusement,  and  n-ho  got  their  amusement 
while  «the  Hero's  life  went  for  it!" — Carlylo  suggests  a  parallel  thus:  — 

*  Richter  aaya,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra  there  is  a  kind  of  <  Ligltt-chafen,'  laite  Fiic-fliei, 
which  people  stick  upon  spits,  and  illuminate  the  ways  with  at  ni^t.  Penoni  of  condition  cm 
thus  travel  with  a  pleasant  radiance,  which  ther  much  admire.    Great  honor  to  the  Flre-fliesI 


Thk  Sutbrioutt  of  Poetkv  to  Pkosk  Explained 

BBFOKB  Inquiring  whether  tlie  law  of  effect,  thus  far  traced,  explains  the  so- 
perlori^  of  poetry  to  prose,  it  will  be  needful  to  notice  some  supplementaiy 
cames  of  force  in  expression  that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned.  These  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  additional  canses;  bat  rather  secondary  ones,  originating  from 
those  already  specified— reflex  results  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may 
remark  that  mental  excitement  spontaneously  prompts  the  use  of  those  forms  of 
speech  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  most  effective.  *Oat  with  him!^ 
*Away  with  him'"  are  the  natural  utterances  of  angry  citizens  at  a  disturbed 
meeting.  A  voyager,  describing  a  terrible  storm  be  had  witnessed,  would  rise  to 
some  such  climax  as:  *<  Crack  went  the  ropes  and  down  came  the  mast."  Aston- 
ishment may  be  heard  expressed  in  the  phrase:  "Never  was  there  such  a  sight!* 
All  of  which  sentences  arc,  it  will  be  observed,  constructed  after  the  direct  type. 
Again,  every  one  knows  that  excited  persons  are  given  to  figores  of  speech.  The 
vituperation  of  the  vnlgor  aboonds  with  them;  often,  indeed,  consists  of  little  dse. 
'Beast,"  «brate,»  «gallow8  rogue,"  "cutthroat  villain,"  these  and  other  like  met- 
aphors and  metaphorical  epithets,  at  once  call  to  mind  a  street  quarreL  Further, 
It  may  be  noticed  that  extreme  brevity  is  another  characteristic  of  passionate 
language.  The  sentences  are  generally  incomplete;  the  particles  are  omitted;  and 
frequently  important  words  are  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context  Great  ad- 
miration does  not  vent  Itself  in  a  precise  proposition,  as,  *It  Is  beautiful*;  bnt  in 
the  simple  exclamatioil,  "  Beautiful !»  He  who,  when  reading  a  lawyer's  letter, 
should  say,  "Vile  rascal!*  would  be  thought  angry;  while,  "  He  is  a  vile  rascal !■ 
would  imply  comparative  coolness.  Thus  we  see  that  alike  in  the  order  of  the 
words.  In  the  frequent  use  of  flgures.  and  In  extreme  conciseness,  the  natural  utter- 
ances of  excitement  conform  to  tlie  theoretical  conditions  of  forcible  expression. 

'  Hence,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  speech  acquire  a  secondary  strength  from  as- 
sociation. Having,  in  actual  life,  habitually  heard  them  In  connection  with  vivid 
mental    impressions,    and    having   been    accustomed   to    meet    with    them    in    ttie 
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most  powerful  writiDg,  they  come  to  have  In  themselves  «  species  oi  farce.  The 
emotions  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  produced  by  the  strong  thonghts 
wrapped  up  Id  these  forms,  are  partially  aroused  by  the  forms  themselves.  They 
create  a  certain  degree  of  animation ;  they  induce  a  preparatory  sympathy,  and 
when  the  striklns  ld«as  looked  for  are  reached,  they  are  the  more  vividly  re- 
alized 

The  contiouoiis  use  of  these  modes  of  expression,  that  are  alike  forcible  in 
themselves  and  forcible  from  their  assodationB,  prodoces  the  pecnliarly  impressive 
species  of  compOBition  which  we  caU  poetry.  Poetry,  we  shall  find,  habitually 
adopts  those  symbols  of  thought  and  those  methods  c€  using  them  which  instinct 
and  analysis  agree  in  choosing  as  most  effective,  and  becomes  poetry  by  virtue 
nt  dctog  this.  On  turning  back  to  the  various  specimens  that  have  been  quoted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  direct  or  inverted  form  of  sentence  predominates  in  them, 
and  that  to  a  degree  quite  inadmissible  in  prose.  And  not  only  in  the  frequency, 
but  in  what  is  termed  the  violence  of  the  Inversions,  will  this  distinction  be  re- 
marked. In  the  abundant  use  of  figures,  again,  we  may  recognize  the  same  truth. 
Metaphors,  rimlles,  hyperboles,  and  personifications  are  the  poet's  colors,  which  he 
has  liberty  to  employ  almost  without  limit.  We  characterize  as  "poetical^  the 
proM  which  nsee  these  appliances  of  language  with  any  frequency,  and  condemn  It 
as  "over  florid,*  or  "affected,"  long  before  they  occur  with  the  profusion  allowed  In 
verse.  Further,  let  it  be  remarked  that  in  brevity  — the  other  i«quisite  of  forcible 
expression  which  theory  points  out  and  emotion  spontaneonsly  fulfills— poetical 
phraseology  similarly  differs  from  ordinary  phraseology.  Imperfect  periods  are  fre- 
quent, dia<Mi8  are  perpetual,  and  many  of  the  minor  words,  which  would  be 
deemed  essential  in  prose,  are  dispensed  with. 

Thns  poetry,  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  Is  especially  impressive,  partly 
because  it  obeys  all  the  laws  of  effective  speech,  and  partly  because  in  so  doing  it 
imitates  the  natural  utterances  of  excitement  While  the  matter  embodied  is  ideal- 
ised emotion,  the  vehicle  is  the  idealized  language  of  emotion.  As  the  musical  com- 
poser catches  the  cadences  in  which  our  feelings  of  joy  and  sympathy,  grief  and 
despair  vent  themselves,  and  out  <i£  these  germs  evolves  melodies  suggesting  higher 
phases  of  these  feelings ;  so  the  poet  develops  from  the  typical  expressions  in  which 
men  utter  passion  and  sentiment  those  choice  forms  of  verbal  combination  in  which 
concentrated  passion  and  sentiment  may  be  fitly  presented. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  poetry  conducing  much  to  its  effect,  —the  peculiarity 
irtiich  is,  indeed,  usually  thought  its  characteristic  one,  —  still  remaining  to  be  con- 
udered;  we  mean  its  rhythmical  stmctore.  This,  improbable  though  it  seems,  will 
be  found  to  come  under  the  same  generalization  with  the  others.  Like  each  of 
them,  it  la  an  Idealization  of  the  natural  language  of  strong  emotion, ,  which  is 
known  to  be  more  or  less  metrical  If  the  emotion  be  not  too  violent,  and,  like  each 
of  them,  it  Is  an  economy  of  the  reader's  or  hearer's  attention.  In  the  peculiar  tone 
and  manner  we  adopt  in  uttering  versified  lang^uage,  may  be  discerned  Its  relationship 
to  the  feelings,  and  the  pleasure  which  its  measured  movement  gives  ns  Is  ascrib- 
able    to    the    comparative    ease    with  which  words    metrically   arranged    can    be 


This  last  position  will  scarcely  be  at  once  admitted;  but  a  little  explanation  will 
show  its  reasonableness.  Pot  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  mental 
energy  in  the  mere  act  of  listening  to  verbal  articulations,  or  in  that  silent  repetition 
of  them  which  goes  on  in  reading,  — if  the  perceptive  faculties  must  be  In  active 
exercise  to  identify  every  syllable,  — then,  any  mode  of  so  combining  words  as  to 
present  a  regular  recurrence  of  certain  traits  which  the  mind  can  anticipate,  will  di- 
minish that  strain  upon  the  attention  required  by  the  total  irregularity  of  prose. 
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Jtut  as  the  bod;  in  receiving  a  series  of  varying  concnssiottB,  most  keep  tbe  mas- 
cles  ready  to  meet  the  moet  violent  of  them,  as  not  knowing  when  such  may  come; 
so  the  mind  in  receiving  anorranged  articuladons,  must  keep  its  percepdves  active 
enough  to  recognize  the  least  easily  caught  sounds.  And  as,  if  the  concossiotis 
recur  in  B  definite  order,  the  body  may  husband  its  forces  by  adjusting  the  resist- 
ance needfnl  for  each  concussion ;  so,  if  the  syllables  be  rhythmically  armnged,  the 
mind  may  economize  its  energies  by  anticipating  the  attention  required  for  each 
syllable. 

Farfetched  though  this  idea  will  perhaps  be  thought,  a  little  introspection  will 
countenance  it.  That  we  do  take  advantage  of  metrical  language  to  adjust  onr 
perceptive  faculties  to  the  force  of  the  expected  articulations,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  balked  by  halting  versification.  Much  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of 
stairs,  a  step  more  or  less  than  we  counted  upon  gives  ua  a  shock;  so,  too,  does  a 
misplaced  accent  or  a  supernumerary  syllable.  In  the  one  case  we  know  that  there 
is  an  erroneous  preadjustment;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  there  is  one  in  the 
other.  But  if  we  habitually  preadjust  our  perceptions  to  the  measured  movement 
of  verse,  the  physkat  analogy  above  gfiveu  renders  it  probable  that  by  so  doing  we 
economize  attention;  and  hence  that  metrical  language  is  more  effective  than  prose, 
because  It  enables  us  to  do  this. 

Were  there  space,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  pleasure  we 
take  in  rhyme,  and  also  that  which  we  take  in  eupboi^,  are  not  partly  ascribable 
to  the  fame  general  cause. 


A  raw  paragraphs  only  can  be  devoted  to  a  second  division  ot  our  subject  that 
here  presents  itself.  To  pursue  in  detail  the  laws  of  effect,  as  applying  to 
the  larger  features  of  composition,  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits.  But  we  may 
briefly  indicate  a  further  aspect  of  the  general  principle  hitherto  traced  out,  and 
hint  a  few  of  its  wider  applications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  considered  only  those  causes  of  force  in  language 
which  depend  upon  economy  of  the  mental  energies;  we  have  now  to  glance  at 
those  which  depend  upon  economy  of  the  mental  sensibilidea.  Questionable  though 
this  division  may  be  as  a  psycholf^cal  one,  it  will  yet  serve  roughly  to  indicate  the 
remaining  field  of  investigation.  It  will  suggest  that  besides  considering  the  extent 
to  which  any  faculty  or  group  of  faculties  is  tasked  in  receiving  a  form  of  words  and 
realizing  its  contained  idea,  we  have  to  consider  the  state  in  which  this  faculty  or 
group  of  faculties  is  left;  and  how  the  reception  of  subsequent  sentences  and  images 
will  be  influenced  by  that  state.  Without  going  at  length  into  so  wide  a  tcfric  as 
the  exercise  of  faculties  and  its  reactive  effects,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call  to 
mind  that  every  faculty  (when  in  a  state  of  normal  activity)  is  most  capabb  at  the 
outset;  and  that  the  change  in  its  condition,  which  ends  in  what  we  term  exhans- 
ti<m,  begins  simultaneously  with  its  exercise.  This  generalization,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  in  our  bodily  experiences,  and  which  our  daily  language  recognizes 
as  true  of  the  mind  as  a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  each  mental  power,  from  the 
simplest  of  the  senses  to  the  most  complex  of  the  sentiments.  If  we  hold  a  flower 
to  the  nose  for  long,  we  become  insensible  to  its  scent.  We  say  of  a  very  briUiant 
flash  of  lightning  that  it  blinds  us ;  which  means  that  our  eyes  have  for  a  time  lost 
their  ability  to  appreciate  light    After  eating  a  quantity  of  honey,  we  are  apt  to 
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think  our  tea  is  without  sugar.  The  phrase,  *a  deafeniiig  roar,"  iinpll«e  that  men 
find  a  very  loud  sound  temporarily  incapacitates  them  tor  hearing  faint  ones.  To 
a  hand  which  has  for  some  time  carried  a  heavy  body,  small  bodies  afterwards 
lifted  seem  to  have  lost  their  weight  Now,  the  truth  at  once  recognized  in  these, 
its  extreme  manifestations,  may  be  traced  throughout  It  may  be  shown  that 
alike  in  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the  imagination,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  beau- 
Ufiil,  the  ludicrous,  the  sublime,  in  the  sentiments,  the  instincts,  in  all  the  mental 
poweiB.  however  we  may  classify  them,  action  exhausts;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  action  is  violent,  the  subsequent  prostration  is  great 

Equally,  thronghont  the  whole  nature,  may  be  traced  the  law  that  exercised 
faculties  are  ever  tending  to  resume  their  original  state.  Not  only  after  continued 
rest  do  they  regain  their  full  power ;  not  only  do  brief  cessations  perijally  relnvig- 
orate  them;  but  even  while  they  are  in  action  the  resulting  exhaustion  is  ever 
being  neutralked.  The  two  processes  of  waste  and  repair  go  on  together.  Hence 
with  faculties  habitually  exercised— as  the  senses  of  all  persons,  or  the  muscles  of 
anyone  who  is  strong  —  it  happens  that  during  moderate  activity,  the  repair  is  so 
nearly  equal  to  the  waste,  that  the  diminution  of  power  is  scarcely  appreciable; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  activity  has  been  long  continued,  or  has  been  very  violent, 
that  the  repair  becomes  so  far  in  arrear  of  the  waste  as  to  produce  a  perceptible 
prostration.  In  all  cases,  however,  when,  by  the  action  of  a  faculty,  waste  has 
been  incurred,  some  lapse  of  time  must  take  place  before  full  efficiency  can 
he  reacquired;  and  this  time  must  be  long  in  proportion  as  the  waste  has  been 
great 

Keeping  in  mind  these  general  truths,  we  shall  be  In  a  condition  to  under- 
stand certain  causes  of  effect  in  composition  now  to  be  considered.  Every  percep- 
tion received,  and  every  conception  realized,  entailing  some  amount  of  waste, — or, 
as  Liebig  would  say,  some  change  of  matter  in  the  brain;  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
faculties  subject  to  this  waste  being  thereby  temporarily,  ibonsb  often  but  momen- 
tarily, diminished,  the  resolting  partial  inability  must  affect  the  acts  of  perception 
and  conception  that  immediately  succeed.  And  hence  we  may  expect  that  the 
vividness  with  which  images  are  realized  will,  in  many  cases,  depend  on  the  order 
of  their  presentation ;  even  when  one  order  is  as  ccmvenient  to  the  understanding 
u  the  other. 

There  are  sundry  facts  which  alike  illustrate  this,  and  are  explained  by  it  Cli- 
max is  one  of  them.  The  marked  effect  obtained  by  placing  last  the  most  striking 
of  any  series  of  images,  and  the  weakness— often  the  ludicrous  weakness— pro- 
duced by  reversing  this  airangement,  depends  on  the  general  law  Indicated.  As 
Immediately  after  looking  at  the  sun  we  cannot  perceive  the  light  of  a  fire,  while 
by  looking  at  the  fire  first  and  the  sun  afterwards  we  can  perceive  both ;  so,  after 
receiving  a  brilliant,  or  weighty,  or  terrible  thought,  we  cannot  appreciate  a  less 
brilliant,  less  weighty,  or  less  terrible  one,  while,  by  reversing  the  order,  we  can  appre- 
ciate each.  In  Antithesis,  again,  we  may  recognize  the  same  general  truth.  The 
apposition  of  two  thoughts  that  are  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  some  prominent 
trait,  insnres  an  Impressive  effect  and  does  this  by  giving  a  momentary  relaxation 
to  the  faculties  addressed.  If,  after  a  series  <^  images  of  an  ordinary  character, 
appealing  in  a  moderate  degree  to  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  or  approbation,  or 
beauty,  the  mind  has  presented  to  It  a  very  insignificant  a  very  unworthy,  or  a 
very  ugly  image,  the  faculty  of  reverence,  or  approbation,  or  beauty,  as  the  case 
may  be,  having  for  the  time  nothing  to  do,  tends  to  resume  its  full  power;  and 
will  Immediately  afterwards  appreciate  a  vast  admirable,  or  beautiful  image  better 
than  it  would  otherwise  so.  Conversely,  where  the  idea  of  absurdity  due  to 
extreme  insignificance  Is  to  be  produced,  it  may  be  greatly  intensified  by  placing 
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it  aft«r  something  highly  impressive ;  especially  If  the  form  of  phrase  implieB  that 
Mxnethtng  still  more  impressive  is  coming.  A  good  illustration  of  the  efFect  gained 
by  thus  presenting  a  petty  idea  to  a  consciousness  that  lias  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  an  exciting  one,  occors  in  a  sketch  by  Balzac.  His  hero  vrites  to  a 
mistreao.  who  has  cooled  towards  him,  the  following  letter;  — 

'^Ma^itt:~V<art  coHibait  m'ilmnu  aulant qu'^  m'afflige.  Ntm  eatttentt  dt  mt  dkkirtr  It 
antr  par  vet  lUdaiat,  vous  ava  I'indiUcateat  dt  me  riUnir  tint  brmt  d  Jenti,  qui  mtt  mayeiu 
ne  mt  ptrmttUnt  pas  dt  rtmplater,  mtj  prgprUti:  ilatU  grtvla  d'AypoMquts. 

*Adtai,  trap  ttOe  el  trop  iHgrati  atnitJ    PuitsiaiiauHi  n»ut  revvir  dam  un  mettdt  nitiBiuTl 

«  Cha  >lbs-Edou  au>." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  pbenomena  of  Climax,  Antithesis,  and  Anticlimax,  alike 
result  from  this  general  principle.  Improbable  as  these  momentary  variations  in 
susceptibility  may  seem,  we  cannot  doubt  their  occnrrence  when  we  contemplate 
the  analogous  variatloos  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  senses.  Referring  once  more 
to  phenomena  of  vision,  everyone  knows  that  a  patch  of  black  on  a  whlto  ground 
looks  blacker,  and  a  patch  of  white  on  a  black  ground  looks  whiter,  than  else- 
where. As  the  blackness  and  the  whiteness  must  really  be  the  same,  the  only 
as^gnable  cause  for  this  is  a  difference  in  their  actions  upon  ns,  dependent  upon 
the  different  states  of  our  faculties.    It  is  simply  a  visual  antithesis. 

Bnt  this  extension  of  the  general  principle  of  economy — this  fnrtber  condition 
to  effective  composition,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  faculties  must  be  oontin- 
uonsly  hosbanded— includes  mnch  more  than  has  been  yet  liinted.  It  implies  not 
only  that  certain  arrangements  and  certain  juxtapositions  of  connected  ideas  are 
best;  but  that  some  modes  of  dividing  and  presenting  a  subject  will  be  more 
striking  tlian  others;  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  its  logical  cdieslon.  It  shows 
why  we  must  progress  from  the  less  Interesting  to  the  more  interesting;  and  why 
not  only  the  composition  as  a  whole,  but  each  of  its  successive  portions,  should 
tend  towards  a  climax.  At  the  same  time,  it  forbids  long  continuity  of  the  same 
kind  of  thought,  or  repeated  production  of  like  effects.  It  warns  us  against  the 
error  committed  both  by  Pope  in  his  poems  and  by  Bacon  in  his  essays,— the 
error,  namely,  of  constantly  employing  forcible  forms  of  expression ;  and  It  points 
oat  that  as  the  easiest  posture  by  and  by  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  with  pleasure 
exchanged  for  one  less  easy,  so,  the  most  perfectly-constructed  sentences  will  soon 
weary,  and  relief  will  be  given  by  using  those  of  an  Inferior  kind. 

Further,  we  may  infer  from  it  not  only  that  should  we  avoid  generally  com- 
bining our  words  in  one  manner,  however  good,  or  working  out  our  figures  and 
illustrations  in  one  way,  however  telling;  but  that  we  should  avoid  anything  like 
uniform  adherence,  even  to  the  wider  conditions  of  effect.  We  should  not  make 
every  section  of  our  subject  progress  in  ioterest;  we  should  not  always  rise  to  a 
climax.  As  we  saw  that  in  single  sentences  it  is  but  rarely  allowable  to  fulfill 
all  the  conditions  to  strength ;  so,  in  the  larger  sections  of  a  composition  we  must 
not  often  conform  entirely  to  the  law  indicated.  We  must  subordinate  the  com- 
ponent effect  to  the  total  effect 

In  deciding  how  practically  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  artistic  composition, 
we  may  derive  help  by  bearing  in  mind  a  imA  already  pointed  out. — the  fitness 
of  certain  verbal  arrangements  for  certain  kinds  of  thought  That  constant  va- 
riety in  the  mode  of  presenting  ideas  which  the  theory  demands  will,  in  a  great 
degree,  result  from  a  skillful  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the  matter.  We  saw  bow 
the  direct  or  inverted  sentence  is  spontaneously  used  by  excited  people,  and  how 
their  langn^^  is  also  characterized  by  figures  of  q>eech  and  by  extreme  brevity. 
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Hence,  these  ma^  with  advantage  predominate  in  emotional  passages,  and  may 
increase  as  the  emotion  rises.  On  the  other  band,  {<x  complex  Ideas,  the  indirect 
sentence  seems  the  best  vehicle.  In  converaation,  the  eicitement  produced  bjr  the 
near  approach  to  a  desired  conclusion  will  ctften  show  itself  in  a  series  c€  short, 
sharp  sentences;  while  in  impressing  a  view  already  enunciated  we  generally 
make  our  periods  volominous  by  pilii^  thought  npon  thought  These  natural 
modes  of  procedore  may  serve  as  guides  in  writing.  £een  observation  and  skillful 
analysis  wotdd,  in  like  inaimeT',  detect  further  peculiarities  of  expression  produced 
by  other  attitudes  of  mind;  and  by  paying  due  attention  to  all  such  traits  a 
writer  possessed  of  sufficient  versatility  might  make  some  approach  to  a  completely 
organized  work. 

This  species  of  composition  which  the  law  of  effect  points  out  as  the  perfect 
one,  is  the  one  which  high  genius  tends  naturally  to  produce.  As  we  found  that 
the  kinds  of  sentences  which  are  theoretically  best  are  those  generally  employed 
by  superior  minds,  and  by  inferior  minds  when  excitement  has  raised  them;  so 
we  shall  find  that  the  ideal  fonn  for  a  poero,  essay,  or  fiction  is  that  which  the 
ideal  writer  would  evolve  spontaneously.  One  in  whom  the  powers  of  expression 
fully  responded  to  the  state  of  feeling  would  unconsciously  ase  that  variety  in  the 
mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts  which  art  demands.  This  constant  employment 
<^  one  species  of  phraseology,  which  all  have  now  to  Strive  against,  implies  an 
undevel(q>ed  &culty  of  language.  To  have  a  specific  style  is  to  be  poor  in  speech. 
If  we  remember  that  in  the  far  past  men  had  only  nouns  and  verbs  to  convey 
their  ideas  with,  and  that  from  then  to  now  the  growth  has  been  towards  a  greater 
nnniber  of  implements  of  thought,  and  consequently  towards  a  greater  complexity 
and  variety  in  th^  combinations,  we  may  infer  that  we  are  now,  in  our  use  of 
sentences,  much  what  the  primitive  man  was  in  his  use  of  words;  and  that  a  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  process  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  must  produce  increasing  hetero- 
geneity in  our  modes  of  expression.  As  now.  In  a  fine  nature,  the  play  of  the 
features,  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  its  cadences,  vary  in  haimony  with  every 
thought  uttered;  so,  in  one  possessed  of  a  fully-developed  power  of  speech,  the 
mold  in  which  each  combination  ot  words  is  cast  will  similarly  vary  with  and  be 
appropriate  to  the  sentiment. 

That  a  perfectly  endowed  man  must  nnt^nsciousty  write  in  all  Styles  we  may 
infer  from  considering  bow  styles  originate.  Why  is  Johnson  pompous,  Goldsmith 
simple?  Why  is  one  author  abrupt,  another  rhythmical,  another  concise?  Evidently 
in  each  case  the  habitual  mode  of  utterance  must  depend  upon  the  habitual  bal- 
ance of  the  nature.  The  predominant  feelings  have  by  use  trained  the  intellect 
to  represent  them.  But  while  long,  though  nnconscions,  discipline  has  made  (it  do 
this  efficiently,  It  remains,  from  tack  of  practice,  incapable  of  doing  the  same  for 
the  less  active  feelings;  and  when  these  are  excited  the  usual  verba]  forms  undergo 
but  slight  modifications.  Let  the  powers  of  speech  be  fully  developed,  however; 
let  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to  utter  the  emotionB  be  complete,  and  this  fixity 
of  style  will  disappear.  The  perfect  writer  will  express  himself  as  Junius  when 
io  the  Junius  frame  of  mind;  when  he  feels  as  Lamb  felt,  will  use  a  like  famil- 
iar speech;  and  will  fall  Into  the  ruggedness  (rf  Carlyle  when  In  a  Carlylean 
mood.  Now  he  will  be  rhythmical  and  now  irregular;  here  his  language  will  be 
plain  and  there  ornate;  sometimes  his  sentences  will  be  balanced  and  at  other 
times  nnsymmetrical ;  for  a  whUe  there  will  be  considerable  sameness,  and  then 
^ain  great  variety.  His  mode  of  expression  naturally  responding  to  his  state  of 
feeling,  there  will  flow  from  his  pen  a  composition  changing  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  aspects  of  his  snbject  change.      He  will  thus  without  effort  conConn  to 
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what  we  have  Be«n  to  be  the  Uws  of  effect  And  while  his  wort  presents  to  the 
reader  that  variety  tieedful  to  prevent  continnons  exertion  of  the  same  faculties, 
it  will  also  answer  to  the  description  of  all  highly-organized  products,  both  of 
man  and  of  natare;  it  will  be  not  a  series  of  like  parts  simply  placed  in  juxta- 
position, bnt  one  whole  made  np  of  nnlike  ports  that  are  mutoalty  dependent 

Complete.    From  the  text  in  the  Humboldt  Librair. 
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(1827-) 

^ABSHA's  *  Eminent  Orators  and  Statesmen,"  is  one  of  ths  moat  inter> 
esting  collections  of  biography  and  anecdote  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  He  has  the  admirable  facnlty  of 
reverencing  greatness,  and  it  enables  bim  to  draw  those  life-like  portraits 
which  are  the  despair  of  mere  criticism.  He  was  bom  at  Sonth  Argyle, 
New  York,  in  1827.  His  "Eminent  Orators  and  Statesmen,"  was  first 
published  in  1855,  He  has  written  biographies  of  Banyan,  Watts,  Addi- 
son, and  others. 


THE  METHODS  OP  BURKB 

Om  of  the  greatest  men  <rf  the  eighteenth  centniy  was  Bdmond  Bnrira.  On 
the  page  of  history  his  name  will  shine  with  the  purest  lustre  to  the 
latest  posterity.  Mankind  will  ever  contemplate  with  admiration  the  char- 
acter of  this  mighty  orator,  statesman,  and  pbiloeopber,  whose  name  Is  enrolled 
in  the  records  of  immortality,  aide  by  aide  with  Cicero  ond  Bacon.  The  ompll- 
tode  of  his  mind;  the  exaberance  of  his  fancy;  the  comprebenslveneaa  of  his 
nnderstanding;  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect;  the  g^mndenr  and  variety  of  hla  ex- 
pression; the  roagnificence  of  his  language;  the  richness  and  aplendor  of  his 
eloqnence;  and  above  all,  the  boundless  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed, will  always  create  delight  and  wonder  in  the  mind. 

To  assist  ns  In  fonning  a  proper  estimate  of  his  oratorical  character,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  descriptive  sketches  d  bis  contempomries,  whose  milted 
opinion  will  cmroborate  what  we  unhesitatingly  afBrm,  that  in  many  respects 
Edmund  Burke  was  the  moat  consummate  orator,  the  wisest  statesman,  and  the 
most  powerful  debater  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

<The  variety  and  extent  of  his  powers  in  debate  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  orator  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  No  one  ever  poured  forth  such  a 
flood  of  thought;  so  many  original  combinations  of  inventive  genius;  so  much 
knowledge  of  man  and  the  working  of  political  systems;  so  many  jnst  remaiks 
on  the  relaUon  of  government  to  the  manners,  the  spirit,  and  even  the  preju- 
dices of  o  people;  so  many  wise  maxims  as  to  a  change  In  constitutions  and 
laws;  so  many  beautiful  effusions  of  lofty  and  generous  sentiment;  such  exuber- 
ant stores  of  illustration,  ornament,  and  apt  allusion;  all  Intermingled  with  the 
liveliest  sallies  of  wit,  or  the  boldest  flights  of  a  sublime  imagination.  > 

No  one  can  contemplate  Mr.  Burke  without  admiring  the  vast  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  the  richness,  variety,  and  splendor  of  his 
eloquence.  In  what  follows  we  have  the  leading  traits  of  his  character  as  an 
orator  noticed. 
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Sir  N.  W.  Wrsxall,  ft  parliameatary  contemporary,  thus  writes  of  Borke:  — 
*  Nature  had  bestowftd  on  him  a  boundless  Imogfination,  aided  by  «  tuttmotj  of 
equal  strength  and  tenacity.  His  fancy  was  so  vivid  that  it  seemed  to  li|^t  ap 
by  its  own  powers,  and  to  bum  without  consuming  the  aliment  on  whldi  It  fed; 
sometiines  bearing  him  away  into  ideal  scenes  created  by  hla  own  exuberant 
mind,  but  from  which  he,  sooner  or  later,  returned  to  the  subject  of  debate; 
descending  from  his  most  aSrial  flights  by  a  gentle  and  imperceptible  gradation, 
till  be  again  touched  the  ground.  Learning  watted  on  him  like  a  handmaid, 
presenting  to  his  choice  all  that  antiquity  has  culled  or  invented,  most  elucida- 
tory of  the  topic  under  dlscnssioa  He  always  seemed  to  be  oppressed  under 
the  load  and  variety  ol  bis  intellectual  treasures.  Every  power  of  oratory  was 
wielded  by  him  In  turn;  for  he  could  be,  during  the  same  evening,  often  whhln 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  pathetic  and  humorons;  acrimonious  and  conciliat- 
ing; now  giving  loose  to  his  indignation  or  severity;  atid  then,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  calling  to  his  assistance  wit  and  ridicule.  It  would  be  endless  to 
cite  instances  of  this  versatility  of  disposition  and  of  the  rapidity  of  his  transi- 
tions,— 

<  From  srave  to  gay,  from  livelj  to  Mvere,' 

that  I  have,  myself,  witnessed.  ■ 

*The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might  be  considered  almost  as  an  en> 
cyclopeedia ;  every  man  who  approached  him  received  Instruction  from  his  stores.  He 
Irradiated  every  sphere  In  which  he  moved.  What  he  was  in  public,  be  was  In  pri- 
vate; like  the  star  which  now  precedes  and  iM>w  follows  the  sun,  he  was  equally 
brilllatit  whether  he 

'Fluned  in  the  foretiead  of  the  morning  ilcjr,* 

or  led  on  with  a  milder  Instre  the  modest  hosts  of  evening.* 

*Let  me,''  says  Dr.  Parr,  *  speak  what  my  mind  prompts  of  the  eloquence  of 
Burke;  of  Burke,  by  whose  sweetness  Athens  herself  would  have  been  soothed; 
with  whose  amplitude  and  exuberance  she  would  have  been  enraptured,  and  on 
iriiose  lips  that  prolific  mother  of  genius  and  science  would  have  adored,  confessed, 
the  Goddess  of  Persuasion."  *Who  Is  there,"adds  the  same  learned  critic,  "amaag 
men  of  eloquence  or  learning  more  profoundly  versed  in  every  branch  of  science? 
Who  is  there  that  has  cultivated  philosophy,  the  parent  of  all  that  Is  lllustrions  in 
literature  or  exploit,  with  more  felicitous  success  ?  Who  is  there  that  can  transfer 
so  happily  the  result  of  laborious  and  intricate  research  to  the  most  familiar  and 
popular  topics  ?  Who  is  there  that  possesses  so  extensive,  yet  so  accurate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  every  transaction  recent  or  remote?  Who  is  there  that  can  deviate  from 
his  subject  for  the  purposes  of  delight  with  such  engaging  ease,  and  Insensibly  con- 
duct his  readers  from  the  severity  of  reasoning  to  the  festivity  of  wit?  Who  is 
there  that  can  melt  them,  if  the  occasion  requires,  with  such  resistless  power  to  grief 
or  pity  ?  Who  Is  there  that  combines  the  charm  of  Inimitable  grace  and  urbanity 
with  such  magnificent  and  boundless  expansion  ?  * 

In  what  high  terms  of  praise  and  admiration  do  his  contemporaries  speak  of  him 
as  an  orator!  On  viewing  Ballitore,  the  scene  of  his  early  acqnisitioDS  in  knowledge, 
one  writes;  "The  admiration,  nay,  astonishment,  with  which  I  so  often  listened  to 
Hr.  Bnrke  gave  an  interest  to  every  spot  connected  with  his  memory,  and  forcibly 
tnrotigbt  to  my  recollection  the  profnndlty  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  iriille  the 
energy,  warmth,  and  beauty  al  his  imagery  captured  the  heart  and  made  the  judg- 
ment tributary  to  his  will.  As  an  orator  be  surpassed  all  bis  contemporarle*,  and 
was  perhaps  never  exceeded.* 
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■As  ao  orator,"  adds  another,  «  notwIthst«iidiiig  some  defects,  be  stands  almost 
unrivaled.  No  man  was  better  calculated  to  arouse  the  domiant  passions,  to  caU 
forth  the  glowing  affections  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  <  harrow  up>  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  soul.  Venality  and  meanness  stood  appalled  in  his  presence ;  he  who 
was  dead  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  conscience  was  still  alive  to  his  animated  re- 
proaches; and  coimption    for  awhile  became  alarmed  at  the  terrors  of  his  connte- 

One  of  his  biographers  states,  that  in  the  more  mechanical  part  of  oratory — 
delivery  — his  manner  was  usually  bold,  less  gracefnt  than  powerful,  hla  enunciation 
vehement,  and  unchecked  by  any  embarrassment,  hb  periods  flawing  and  harmoni- 
ons,  his  language  always  forcible,  sometimes  choice,  but  when  strongly  excited  by 
the  subject,  acrimonious  or  sarcastic,  his  epithets  numerous,  and  occa^onally  sb'oug 
or  coarse,  bis  invective  furious,  and  sometimes  overpowering. 

As  an  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Burke's  manner  and  power  in  debate,  drawn  by 
an  eye-witness,  we  lntrodac«  the  graphic  description  of  the  Duke  de  Levis  of 
Praoce.    The  occasion,  it  is  stated,  was  on  the  French  Revolution: — 

*Tbe  man  whom  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  hear  was  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Burke,  anthor  of  the  essay  'On  the  Sublime  and  Beantiful,'  and  often  himself  sub- 
lime. At  length  he  rose,  but  in  beholding  him  I  could  scarcely  recover  from  mj 
anrprise.  I  had  so  frequently  heard  bis  eloquence  compared  to  that  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  that  my  imagination,  associating  him  with  those  great  names,  had  rep- 
resented him  to  me  In  a  noble  and  imposing  garb.  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
find  him  in  the  British  Parliament  dressed  In  the  ancient  toga;  nor  was  I  prepared 
to  see  him  in  a  tight  brown  coat,  which  seemed  to  Impede  every  movement,  and, 
above  all,  the  litUe  bobwig  with  curls.  ...  In  the  meantime  he  moved  into 
the  middle  of  the  House,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  for  the  members  qieafc 
standing  and  uncovered,  not  leaving  their  places.  But  Mr.  Borke,  with  the  most 
natural  air  imaginable,  with  seeming  humility,  and  with  folded  arms,  began  his 
q>eech  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  him.  Soon  after,  bow- 
ever,  becoming  animated  by  degrees,  he  described  religion  attacked,  Uie  bonds  of 
subordination  broken,  civil  society  threatened  to  its  foundations;  and  in  order  to 
show  that  England  could  depend  only  upon  herself,  he  pictured  In  glowing  colora  the 
political  state  of  Europe ;  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  folly  which  pervaded  the  greater 
part  of  her  governments  ;  the  culpable  apathy  of  some,  the  wetness  of  all.  When 
in  the  course  of  this  grand  sketch  he  mentioned  Spain,  that  immense  monarchy, 
which  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  total  lethargy,  'What  can  we  expect,'  said 
he,  'from  her? — mighty  Indeed,  but  unwieldy;  vast  in  bulk,  but  Inert  in  spirit,  a 
whale  stranded  upon  the  seashore  of  Europe.'  The  whole  House  was  silent;  all 
eyes  were  upon  him,  and  this  silence  was  interrupted  only  by  the  lond  cries  of. 
Heart  heart  a  kind  of  accompaniment  which  the  friends  of  the  speaking  member 
adopt  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  his  speech.  But 
these  cheerings  were  supeiflnous  on  the  present  occasion;  every  mind  was  fixed;  the 
sentiments  he  expressed  spread  themselves  with  rafridity ;  everyone  shared  hit 
emotion,  whether  he  represented  the  ministers  of  religion  proscribed,  inhumanly 
persecuted  and  banished,  imploring  the  Almighty  in  a  foreign  land  to  forg^ive  their 
ungrateful  country;  or  when  he'deplcted  in  the  most  affecting  manner  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  royal  family,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  dan^ter  of  the  Casars. 
Every  eye  jna  bathed  in  tears  at  the  recital  of  these  sad  calamities  supported  with 
such  heroic  fortitude.  Mr.  Burke,  then,  by  an  easy  transition,  passed  on  to  the  ex- 
position of  those  absurd  attempts  of  inexperienced  men  to  establish  a  chimerical 
liberty;  nor  did  he  spare  the  petulant  vanity  of  upstarts  In  their  pretended  love 
for  equality.    The  truth  of  these  striking  and  animated  pictures  made  the  whole 
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House  pass  In  an  Instant  from  the  tenderest  emotions  of  feeling  to  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter; never  was  the  electric  power  of  eloquence  more  imperiously  felt;  this  eztraor- 
dinaiy  man  seemed  to  mise  and  quell  the  passions  of  his  auditors  with  as  much 
ease,  and  as  rapidly,  as  a  sldllfnl  musician  passes  into  the  various  modulations  of 
his  harpsichord.  I  have  witnessed  many,  too  many,  political  assemblages  and  strik- 
ing scenes  where  eloquence  performed  a  noble  part,  but  the  whole  of  them  appear 
Insipid  when  compared  with  this  amasing  effort" 

From  ".Eminent  Orators  ind  StatennmL" 


ERSKINB  AS  A  FORENSIC  ORATOR 

A  MONO  forensic  orators  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  Lord  Erskine  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank.  In  some  respects— In  the  grandeur  of  his  diction;  in 
the  mellifluence  of  his  voice;  in  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  and  in  the 
splendor  of  his  eloquence  he  surpasses  all  lawyers  in  modem  times,  and  may  be 
considered  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  advocate  that  ever  graced  the  bar. 

By  universal  consent,  Lord  Erskine  stands  at  the  bead  of  our  forensic  elo- 
quence. In  whatever  light  we  view  him  in  the  fonun,  he  appears  to  be  the  same 
exalted  character,  commanding  our  respect  by  the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  ex- 
citing our  admiration  by  the  gracefulness  oi  his  acticm,  the  prc^rietr  at  bis  enun- 
ciation, the  beauty  of  his  language,  the  sweetness  of  his  tones,  and  fascinating  us 
by  the  light  of  his  eye  and  the  magic  of  his  sublime,  overpowering  declamation. 

The  oratory  of  Lord  Erskine  was  admirably  adapted  to  impress  and  sway  a 
court  or  jury.  It  exercised  an  unrivaled  power  over  them.  By  its  secret,  fascin- 
ating iniluence,  success,  in  almost  all  important  coses,  was  inevitable.  Lord 
Ersldne's  great  power  lay  In  addressing  a  court  or  jury.  Whenever  be  rose  to 
•peak,  be  poured  forth  such  a  rapid  stream  d  unbroken  eloquence  that  both  court 
and  jnry  were  carried  away  in  astonishment.  It  has  been  crulonsly  remarked  of 
him,  as  of  Scarlett,  that  "be  bad  invented  a  machine  by  the  secant  use  of  irtiich, 
In  court,  he  could  make  the  head  <^  a  judge  nod  assent  to  his  propositions: 
whereas  his  rivals,  who  tried  to  pirate  it,  always  made  the  same  head  move  from 
side  to  side.*    All  thfa  was  the  effect  of  genuine,  sonl-stirring  eloquence. 

■The  oratory  of  Erskine  owed  much  of  its  impnesaiveness  to  his  admirable  de- 
livery. He  was  d  the  medium  height,  with  a  slender,  but  finely  turned  figure, 
animated  and  graceful  in  gesture,  with  a  voice  somewhat  shrill  but  beautifully 
modulated,  a  countenance  beaming  with  emotion,  and  an  eye  of  piercing  keenness 
and  power.*  His  eye,  like  that  of  Chatham's,  was  his  most  wonderful  feature; 
and  to  its  keen  lightning  his  eloquence  was  indebted  for  much  of  its  splendor 
and  power.  Carrying  conviction  and  insuring  victory,  it  impressed  the  court  and 
jury  with  awe,  and  held  them  in  breathless  attention.  "Juries,*  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Brougham,  "have  declared  that  they  felt  it  impossible  to  remove  their  looks 
from  him  when  he  had  riveted,  and.  as  it  were,  fascinated  them  by  his  firet 
glance;  and  it  used  to  be  a  common  remark  of  men  who  observed  his  motions 
that  they  resembled  those  of  a  blood  horse;  as  light,  as  agile,  as  much  betokening 
strength  and  speed,  as  free  from  all  gross  snperflnity  or  incumbrance, 

•Then  hear  his  voice  of  surpassing  sweetness,  clear,  flexible,  strong,  exqni- 
dtely  fitted  to  strains  of  serious  earnestness,  deficient  in  compass,  indeed,  and 
mndi  less  fitted  to  express  Indignation  or  even  scom  than  pathos,  but  wholly 
free  from  either  harshness  or  monotony.  All  these,  however,  and  even  hib  chaste, 
dignified,  and  appropriate  action,  were  very  small  parts  of  this  wonderful  advo- 
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Gate's  exceUance.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mea;  of  their  passioiu  and 
their  feelings;  he  knew  every  avenue  to  the  heart,  afld  could  at  will  make  all 
its  chords  vibrate  to  his  touch. 

*To  these  qnalities  he  joined  tliat  lire,  that  spirit,  that  courage,  which  gave 
vlg<v  and  direction  to  the  whole,  and  bore  down  all  lesistance.  * 

Of  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  glowing  eloquence  which  Lord  Erskioe  so 
often  displayed  before  an  astonished  court,  we  can  form  no  adequate  conceptions. 
The  charms,  beauty,  and  force  of  bis  oratory,  like  thoee  of  the  great  Athenian 
orator,  lay  in  bis  admirable  delivery.  This  was  the  great  secret  of  his  success; 
and  it  Is  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking.  In  order  to  form  a  proper  con- 
ception  of  the  splendor  and  power  of  Ersldne's  eloquence,  we  should  have  seen 
that  noble  form,  that  animated  countenance,  those  graceful  and  vehement  gestures; 
we  should  have  listened  to  that  musical  tone,  that  harmonious  sound,  that 
deep  thrilling  pathos,  and  that  lofty,  soul-stirring  strain.  In  a  word,  we  should 
have  caught  the  sudden  glance  of  that  piercing  eye,  and  heard  the  low  tones  and 
swelling  notes  of  that  clear,  melodious  voice.  These  were  the  charms,  the  inde- 
scribable charms,  which  were  thrown  around  the  oratory  of  Lord  Ersldne.  They 
centered  in  delivery.— 

« There'!  ■  chaim  in  deliv'ry,  ■  magical  art. 
That  thrills,  like  ■  kiss,  from  the  lip  to  the  beut; 
Tis  the  Kknce— the  expreuioD  — the  well-chosen  word  — 
By  whose  magic  the  depths  of  the  spirit  are  sUrr'd; 
The  smile  —  the  mute  gesture — the  loul-stining  pause  — 
The  eye's  sweet  expression,  that  mells  white  it  awes; 
The  lip's  soft  persuasion  —  its  musical  tone: 
Oh  I  such  were  the  chanos  of  that  eloquent  one  I " 

The  fancy  of  Lord  Erskine  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  sometimes  "emi- 
nently sportive.  *  The  language  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts  was  beautiful 
and  impressive.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  Ms  diction  or  the  elegance 
of  his  rfaythmuB. 

From  <*  Eminent  Orators  and  Statesmen. » 


GRATTAN'S  STYLE. 

IT  wiix  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Grattan  endeavored  to  form  bis  manner  of  speak- 
ing after  the  style  of  Lord  Chatham.    In  many  respects  his  eloquence  resembled 

that  of  the  great  English  statesman.  Like  him,  he  excelled  in  the  highest 
characteristics  of  oratory;  in  vehemence  of  action;  condensation  of  style;  rapidity 
of  thought;  closeness  of  argumentation;  striking  figures;  grand  metaphors;  bean- 
tifnl  rhythmus;  luminous  statements;  vivid  descriptions;  touching  pathos;  lofty 
declamation ;  bitter  sarcasm,  and  fierce  invective.  His  language,  like  that  of  Chatham, 
is  remarkable  for  its  terseness,  expressiveness,  and  energy.  His  periods  are 
made  up  of  short  clauses  which  flash  upon  the  mind  with  uncommon  vividness. 
Passing  over  the  minntite  of  his  discourse,  he  seized  the  principal  points  In  debate 
and  presented  them  in  the  strongest  light  The  intensity  d  feeling  by  which  his 
mental  operations  were  governed  gave  rise  to  this  characteristic  of  eloquence,  whicb 
distinguishes  the  most  powerful  orators.  Aiming  directly  at  his  object,  he  generally 
struck  the  decisive  Uow  in  a  few  words. 

'  Deep  emotion  strikes  directly  at  its  object  It  struggles  to  get  free  from  all 
secondary  ideas  — all  mere  accessories.     Hence  the  simplicity,  and  even  bareness  of 
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thought,  which  we  nsoally  find  in  th«  great  passages  of  Chatham  and  Demosthenes. 
The  whole  tttms  often  on  a  single  phrase,  a  word,  an  allnsion.  They  pat  forward 
a  few  great  objects,  sharply  defined,  and  etanding  boldly  ont  In  the  glowing  atmos- 
phere of  emotion.  They  poor  their  burning  thoughts  instantaneously  upon  the 
mind,  as  a  person  might  catch  the  rays  <tf  the  sun  in  a  concave  mirror,  and  tnra 
them  on  their  object  with  a  sudden  and  consuming  power.* 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan  may  be  compared  to  a  deep  and  rapid  atream, 
now  sweeping  in  smoothness  and  beauty  through  ^  verdant  vales  and  flowery 
meads."*  and  now  dashing  abruptly  over  some  lofty  precipice,  delighting  and  aston- 
ishing the  beholder  by  its  majestic  fall  aud  tremendous  roar, 

*  Among  the  orators,  as  among  the  statesmen  ct  his  age,  Hr.  Grattan  occnples  a 
place  iu  the  foremost  rank;  and  it  was  the  age  of  the  Pitta,  the  Foxes,  and  the  Sheri- 
daus.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  very  high  order,  all  but  of  the  very  highest,  and  It 
was  eminently  original.  In  the  constant  stream  of  a  diction,  replete  with  epigram 
and  point;  a  stream  on  which  floated  gracefully,  because  naturally,  flowers  of  varions 
hues, — was  poured  forth  the  Closest  reasoning,  the  most  luminous  statement,  tlu 
most  persuasive  display  of  all  the  motives  that  could  influeuce,  and  of  all  the  de- 
tails that  could  enlighten  bis  audience.  Often  a  different  strain  was  heard,  aud  it 
was  declamatory  and  vehement;  or  pity  was  to  be  moved,  aud  Its  pathos  was  as 
touching  as  it  was  simple;  or,  above  all,  an  adversary  sunk  in  baseness,  or  cov- 
ered with  crimes,  was  to  be  punished  or  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  storm  o£  the 
most  terrible  invective  raged,  with  all  the  blights  of  sarcasm,  and  the  thunders  of 
abuse." 

In  a  splendid  critique  on  the  genius  of  Grattan,  Prof.  Goodrich  observes:  "The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Grattau  afford  unequivocal  proof,  not  only  of  a  powerful  intellect, 
Irat  of  high  and  original  genius.  There  was  nothing  commonplace  in  his  thoughts, 
his  images,  or  his  sentiments.  Everything  cane  fresh  from  his  mind,  with  the 
vividness  of  a  new  creation.  His  most  striking  characteristic  was  condensation 
aud  rapidity  of  thought  <  Semper  instans  sibt',''  pressing  contlnnaUy  upon  himself, 
he  never  dwelt  upon  an  Idea,  however  important;  he  rarely  presented  It  under 
more  than  one  aspect;  he  hardly  ever  stepped  to  fill  out  the  intermediate  stepe  of 
his  argument  Hb  forte  was  reasoning,  but  it  was  Hogic  on  fire*;  and  he  seemed 
ever  to  delight  in  flashing  his  ideas  on  the  mind  with  a  sudden,  startling  abrupt- 
ness. Hence,  a  distinguished  writer  has  spoken  of  his  eloquence  as  a  'combination 
of  cloud,  whirlwind,  and  flame,'  —  a  striking  representation  of  the  occasional  ob- 
scurity and  the  rapid  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  style. 

Fnnu  "  Eminent  Onton  and  Statesmen.* 


WIT  IN  ORATORY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  SHERIDAN  AND  CANNING 

THK  forte  of  Sheridan  lay  in  the  powerful  eflfusions  of  brilliant  wit,  mingled 
with  humor  and  fun.  With  this  he  would  often  convulse  his  hearers  with 
laughter.  'Good  sense  and  wit  were  the  great  weapons  of  bis  oratory; 
shrewdness  in  detecting  the  weak  points  of  an  adversary,  and  Infinite  powers  of 
raillery  In  exposing  them.*  Ready  wit  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  political 
□rator.  It  not  only  enables  him  to  give  vivacity  to  bis  discourse,  bnt  renders 
him  formidable  to  his  opponent  With  the  keen  edge  of  wit,  Sheridan  wounded 
his  antagonists  the  deepest.  It  was  a  weapon  that  he  often  hurled  at  Pitt  and 
Dundas  with  complete  success. 

Mr.  Sheridan  possessed   a  remarkable  versatility  of  talents, — extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart;  great  powers   of    fancy;   exuberant    stores    of    wit;    a 
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doep,  clear,  melUfltioaa  voice,  whose  tones  wore  perfectly  suited  to  invective,  de. 
■crtptlve,  pathetic,  or  Impassioned  declamation;  a  singalartjr  piercing  eye;  as 
aslmated  and  Impressive  countenance;  a  fiery  and  datmtless  spirit  that  never 
faltered  before  an  antagonist,  and  a  manner  altogether  striking,  admirable,  and 
impreaaive.  His  gestnies  were  performed  with  grace,  dignity,  and  force.  His  at- 
tention to  theatrical  peifonnances  doubtless  contributed  to  render  him  a  complete 
master  of  that  which  Demosthenes  declared  to  be  the  first,  and  second,  and  third 
Teqnisttes  In  eloquence.  Uoch  of  the  power  of  his  oratory  lay  in  his  admirable 
delivery.  In  this  way  he  trinmpbed  over  the  passions  of  his  auditors,  and  fas- 
cinated them  at  his  pleasure.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pathetic,  he  could,  apparently 
wltbont  mncb  eSori,  move  his  hearers  to  tears,  and  by  the  sallies  of  wit  and  fan, 
as  easily  set  them  into  roars  of  laughter. 

Of  all  great  speakers  of  a  day  fertile  In  oratorr,  Sheridan  bad  the  most 
coospicuooa  natural  gifts.  His  figure,  at  his  first  introducti<Mi  into  the  House,  was 
manly  and  striking:  his  countenance  slngnlarly  expressive,  when  excited  In  debate; 
his  eye,  large,  black,  and  intellectual;  and  his  vtMce  one  of  the  richest,  most  flex- 
ible, and  most  sonorous  that  ever  came  from  human  lips.  Pitt's  was  powerfnl, 
hut  monotonous;  and  its  measured  tone  often  wearied  the  ear.  Fox's  was  all  con- 
fusion in  the  commencement  of  his  speech;  and  it  required  some  tension  of  ear 
throughout  to  catch  his  words.  Burke's  was  loud  and  bold,  but  unmusical;  and 
his  contempt  for  order  in  his  sentences,  and  the  abruptness  of  his  grand  and  swell- 
ing conceptions,  that  seemed  to  roll  through  his  mind  like  billows  before  a  gale, 
(rften  made  the  defects  of  his  delivery  more  striking.  But  Sheridan,  la  manner, 
gesture,  and  voice,  had  every  quality  that  could  give  effect  to  eloquence.  Pitt  and 
Fox  were  listened  to  with  profound  respect,  and  in  silence,  broken  only  by  occa-  - 
sional  cheers;  but  from  the  moment  of  Sheridan's  rising  there  was  an  expectation 
of  pleasure,  which,  to  his  last  days,  was  seldom  disappointed.  A  low  mnrmnr  of 
e^^eraess  ran  round  the  House;  every  word  was  watched  for.  and  his  fiist  pleas- 
antry set  the  whole  assemblage  in  a  roar.  Sheridan  was  aware  of  this,  and  has 
been  beard  to  say,  *  that  if  a  jester  would  never  be  an  orator,  yet  ao  speaker 
could  expect  to  be  popular  in  a  full  honse  without  a  jest;  and  that  he  always  made 
the  expulment,   good  or  bad,   as  a  laugh  gave   blm  the  country  gentlemen  to  a 

No  English  speaker  used  the  keen  and  brilliant  weapon  of  wit  so  long,  so 
often,  or  so  effectively,  as  Mr.  Canning.  He  gained  more  triumphs,  and  incurred 
more  enmity  by  it  than  by  any  other.  Those  whose  importance  depends  much  on 
birth  and  fortune  are  impatient  <rf  seeing  their  own  artificial  dignity,  or  that  of 
their  order,  broken  down  by  deriston ;  and  perhaps  few  men  heartily  forgive  a  suc- 
cessful jest  against  themselves,  but  those  who  ore  conscious  of  being  unhurt  by  tL 
Hr.  Canning  often  used  this  talent  Imprudently.  In  sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  In 
the  playful  description  of  men  or  things,  he  was  often  distingais)ied  by  that  natural 
felicity  which  is  the  charm  of  pleasantry,  to  which  the  air  of  art  and  labor  is  more 
fatal  than  to  any  other  talent  The  exuberance  of  fancy  and  wit  lessened  the 
gravity  of  his  general  manner,  and,  perhaps,  also  Indisposed  the  audience  to  feel  his 
earnestness  where  it  clearly  showed  Itself.  In  that  important  quality  he  was  in- 
ferior to  Mr.  Pitt,— 

'Deep  on  whose  front  enenven. 
Deliberation  ut,  and  public  care;* 

and  no  less  inferior  to  Mr.  Pox,  whose  fervid  eloquence  flowed  from  the  love  of 
bis  country,  the  scorn  of  baseness,  and  the  hatred  of  cruelty,  which  were  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  nature^ 

From  *  Eminent  OTBton  and  Statesmen." 
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PATRICK  HENRY'S  DELIVERY 

HIS  <l«liveiy  vas  perfectly  natorai  and  well-timed.  It  has,  lodeed,  beeo  uld 
that,  on  his  first  rising,  there  was  a  species  of  sui-canlus  very  obeervatde 
by  a  stranger,  and  rather  disagreeable  to  him;  bnt  that  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments even  this  itself  became  agreeable,  and  seemed,  indeed,  indispensable  to  the 
foil  effect  of  his  peculiar  diction  and  conceptions.  Iti  point  of  time  he  was  very 
happy;  there  was  no  slow  and  heavy  dragging,  no  quaint  and  measured  drawl- 
ing, with  equidistant  pace,  no  stumbling  and  floundering  among  tbe  fractured 
members  of  deranged  and  broken  periods,  no  undignifled  hurry  and  trepidation,  no 
recalling  and  recasting  of  sentences  as  he  went  along,  no  retraction  of  one  nord 
and  substitution  ot  another  not  better,  and  none  of  those  affected  bursts  of  almost 
Inarticulate  impetuosity,  which  betray  the  rhetorician  rather  than  display  the  ora- 
tor. On  the  contrary,  ever  self-collected,  deliberate,  and  dignified,  he  seemed  to 
have  looked  through  the  whole  period  before  he  commenced  its  delivery;  and 
hence  his  delivery  was  smooth,  and  firm,  and  well-accented;  slow  enough  to  take 
along  with  him  the  dullest  hearer,  and  yet  bo  commanding  that  the  quick  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  get  the  start  of  him.  Thns  he  gave  to 
every  thought  its  foil  and  appropriate  force,  and  to  every  image  all  its  radiance 
and  beauty. 

No  speaker  ever  understood  better  than  Ur.  Henry  the  true  use  and  power 
of  the  pause;  and  no  one  ever  practiced  it  with  happier  effect  His  pauses  were 
never  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  investing  an  insignificant  thought  with  false 
importance  much  less  were  they  ever  resorted  to  as  a  finesse  to  gain  time  for 
thinldng.  Tbe  hearer  was  never  disposed  to  ask,  "why  that  pause?"  nor  to  meas- 
ure its  dtiratlon  by  a  reference  to  his  watch.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  came 
at  the  vecy  moment  when  he  would  himself  have  wished  It,  in  order  to  weigh 
the  striking  and  important  thought  which  had  just  been  uttered;  and  the  interval 
was  always  filled  by  the  speaker  with  a  matchless  energy  of  look  which  drove  the 
thought  home  through  the  mind  and  through  the  heart 

Hia  gesture  and  this  varying  play  of  his  features  and  voice  were  so  excellent, 
so  exquisite,  that  many  have  referred  his  power  as  an  orator  principally  to  that 
cause;  yet  this  was  all  his  own,  and  bis  gesture,  particularly,  of  so  peculiar  a 
cast  that  it  is  said  it  would  have  become  no  other  man.  I  do  not  learn  that  it 
was  very  abundant,  for  there  was  no  trash  about  it;  none  of  those  false  motions 
to  which  undisciplined  speakers  are  so  generally  addicted;  no  chopping  nor  sawing 
of  the  air;  no  thumping  of  tbe  bar  to  express  an  earnestness  which  was  mnch 
more  powerfully  as  well  as  more  elegantly  expressed  by  his  eye  and  countenance. 
Whenever  be  moved  bis  am^  or  his  hand,  or  even  his  finger,  or  changed  the  po- 
sition of  his  body,  it  was  always  to  some  purpose;  nothing  was  inef&dent;  every- 
thing told;  every  gesture,  every  attitude,  every  look,  was  emphatic;  all  was 
animation,  energy,  and  dignity.  Its  great  advantage  consisted  in  this:  that  various, 
bold,  and  original  as  it  was,  it  never  appeared  to  be  studied,  aSected,  ot  theat- 
rical, or  "to  overstep,"  in  the  smallest  degree,  'the  modesty  <tf  nature";  for  he  never 
made  a  gesture,  or  assumed  an  attitude,  which  did  not  seem  imperiously  demanded 
by  the  occasion.  Every  look,  every  motion,  every  pause,  every  start  was  com- 
pletely filled  and  dilated  by  the  thought  which  he  was  uttering,  and  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  form  a  part  of  the  thought  itself.  His  action,  however  strong,  was  never 
vehement.  He  was  never  seen  rushing  forward,  shoulder  foremost,  fnry  in  bis 
countenance,  and  frenzy  in  his  voice,  as  if  to  overturn  tbe  bar,  and  charge  his  audi- 
ence sword  in  hand.     His  judgment  was  too  manly  and  too  solid,  and  his  taste  too 
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true  to  permit  him  to  indtilge  in  any  such  extravagance.  His  good  sense  and  bis 
■elf-poesession  never  deserted  him.  In  the  loudest  storm  of  declamation,  in  the 
fiercest  blaze  of  passion,  tbere  was  a,  dignity  and  tempemnce  which  gave  it  seem- 
ing. He  bad  the  rare  faculty  of  Imparting  to  his  hearers  all  the  excess  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  all  the  violence  and  tomnlt  of  his  emotions;  all  the  dauntless 
■piilt  of  his  resolution,  and  all  tbe  energy  of  his  soul  without  any  sacrifice  of  his 
own  personal  dignity,  and  without  treating  his  hearers  otherwise  than  as  rational 
beings.  He  was  not  the  orator  of  a  day;  and,  therefore,  songht  not  to  build  bis 
fame  on  the  sandy  bods  of  a  false  taste  fostered,  If  not  created,  by  himself.  He 
spoke  for  Immortality;  and,  therefore,  raised  the  pillars  of  bis  glory  on  tbe  only 
solid  foundation,  — the  rock  <A  nature. 

His  feelings  were  strong,  yet  completely  under  his  command;  they  rose  up  to 
tbe  occasion,  but  were  never  suffered  to  overflow  it;  hia  language  was  often  care- 
leas,  sometimes  incorrect;  yet  upon  the  whole  it  was  pure  and  persplcuoos,  giving 
out  his  thoughts  in  full  and  dear  proportion;  free  from  affectation,  and  frequently 
beautiful;  strong  without  effort,  and  adapted  to  tbe  occasion ;  nervous  in  argument, 
burning  in  passion,  and  capable  of  matching  tbe  loftiest  flights  of  hia  genius.    .    .    . 

Ur.  Henry,  however  indolent  in  his  general  life,  was  never  so  in  debate, 
where  the  occasion  called  for  exertion.  He  rose  against  the  presstm,  with  the 
most  unconquerable  perseverance.  He  held  his  subject  up  In  every  llg^t  in  which 
it  could  be  placed ;  yet  always  with  so  much  power,  and  so  much  beauty,  aa  nevw 
to  weary  his  audience,  but  on  tbe  contrary  to  delij^t  them.  He  bad  more  art 
than  Colonel  Innis;  he  appealed  to  every  mc^ve  of  interest ;  urged  every  argument 
that  could  convince;  pressed  every  theme  of  persuasion;  awakened  every  feeling, 
and  roused  every  passion  to  bis  aid.  He  had  more  variety,  too,  in  bis  manner; 
sometimes  be  was  very  little  above  the  tone  of  conversation ;  at  others  In  the  high- 
est strain  of  epic  sublimity.  His  course  was  of  longer  continuance ;  his  flights 
better  sustained,  and  more  diversified,  both  In  tbeir  direction  and  velocity.  He  rose 
like  the  thunder-bearer  <d  Jove,  when  he  mounts  on  strong  and  untiring  wing,  to 
sport  in  fearless  majesty  over  tbe  troubled  deep ;  now  sweeping  in  immense  and 
rapid  circles  ;  then  suddenly  arresting  bis  grand  career,  and  hovering  aloft  In 
tremulous  and  terrible  suspense;  at  one  instant,  plunged  amid  the  foaming  waves; 
at  the  next,  reaacending  on  high,  to  play  undaunted  among  the  lightnings  of 
heaven,  or  soar  toward  the  sun. 

He  differed,  too,  from  those  oratd^  of  Great  Britain  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  by  tbeir  jaunted  speeches.  He  had  not  tbe  close  method  and  high 
polish  of  those  of  England;  nor  the  exuberant  imagery  which  distinguishes  those  <£ 
Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  be  was  loose,  irregular,  desultory, — sometimes  rough  and 
abrupt,— careless  in  connecting  the  porta  of  his  discourse,  but  grayling  iriutever  be 
touched  with  gigantic  strength.  In  short,  he  was  the  orator  of  nature ;  and  such  a 
one  as  nature  might  not  blush  to  avow. 

If  tbe  reader  shall  still  demand  how  he  acquired  those  wonderful  powers  ol 
speaking  which  have  been  assigned  to  him,  we  can  only  answer  with  Gray,  that 
they  were  the  gift  of  heaven,— tbe  birthright  of  genius:  — 

"Thine,  too,  theae  Iteyi,  immoital  bofl 
This  can  unlock  the  Kates  of  joy ; 
Of  horror,  that,  and  thriUing  iem. 
Or  ope  tbe  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Henry,  by  Mr.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  with  in- 
imitable felicity,  that  *<he  was  Shakespeare  and  Garrlck  combined  1>  Let  the 
reader,  then,   imagine  tbe  wonderful  talents  of  those  two  men  united  in  tbe  some 
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Individual,  and  transferred  from  scenes  of  fiction  to  tbe  business  of  real  life,  and 
he  will  have  formed  some  conception  of  the  eloqaence  of  Patrick  Henrj'.  In  a 
word,  he  was  one  of  those  perfect  prodigies  of  nature,  of  irtiom  very  few  have 
been  produced  since  the  foondatloDs  of  the  earth  were  laid;  and  of  him  may  it 
be  said,  as  truly  aa  of  anyone  that  ever  existed:  — 

*  He  wu  a  nun,  take  Mm  for  aU  in  all. 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  hii  like  again.' 

From  <Eminent  Oratots  and  Statenien.* 


WEBSTER,  CALHOUN,  AND  EVERETT 

THOsa  who  have  heard  Hr.  Webster,  are  well  aware  that  he  owes  a  portion  ct 
his  power  to  personal  advantages.  The  lofty  brow,  the  dark  and  cavemona 
eye,  and  the  heavy,  deep-toned  voice,  might  alone  enchant  a  gazing  andi- 
tory.  These  mig^t  impart  to  his  calmer  and  ordinary  disconrae  a  serions  eamest- 
Dess,  and  a  aenatoiial  dignity;  but  In  moments  of  high  excitement,  by  no  means  of 
frequent  occurrence,  they  seem  like  tbe  blackness,  and  fire,  and  rolling  peals  ot 
the  o'ercharged  and  bursting  cloud. 

His  style  is  remarkable  for  its  dmplidty.  To  otter  thoughts  of  the  h^est 
order,  in  language  perfectly  simple;  by  Incid  arrangement  and  apt  words,  to  make 
abstract  reasoning,  and  tbe  most  recondite  prindples  of  commerce,  politics,  and 
law,  plain  to  tbe  humblest  capacity,  is  a  privilege  and  power  in  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster is  equaled,  probably,  by  no  living  man.  This  simplicity,  which  is  thought  so 
easy  of  attainment,  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  as  in  most  cases,  ondoabtedly  the 
restilt  of  uncommon  care.  Like  the  great  Athenian  orator,  Ur.  Webster  is 
always  full  of  his  subject  Like  him,  too,  he  can  adorn  where  ornament  is  appro- 
priate, and  kindle,  when  occasion  calls.  Into  the  most  touching  pathos,  or  loftiest 
Bublimity. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Webster  is  eminently  American.  His  qieeches  breathe 
the  purest  spirit  of  a  broad  and  generous  patriotism.  The  institnUons  of  learning 
and  liberty  which  nnrtured  him  to  greatness,  It  has  been  his  filial  pride  to  cher- 
ish, his  manly  privilege  to  defend,  if  not  to  save. 

In  no  emergency,  on  no  occasion  where  he  has  yet  been  tried,  have  the  high 
expectations  formed  of  his  abilities,  been  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  time- 
honored  Rock  of  the  Pilgrims,  Bunker's  glorious  mound,  and  old  Panenil  Hall, 
have  been  rendered  even  marc  Ulostrions  by  his  eloquent  voice.  Armed  at  all 
points,  and  ready  alike  for  attack  and  defense,  he  has  been  found  equally  great, 
whether  wrestling  with  champions  of  the  law,  before  its  most  august  tribunal,  or 
contending  on    the  brooder  field,  and  In  the  hotter  conflicts  of  congressional  war- 

Tbe  oratory  of  Webster  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  applause.  In  the  monu- 
mental column  of  the  world's  eloquence,  formed  by  the  contributions  to  the  illus- 
trious of  all  ages,  the  name  of  the  Hassachusetts  senator  will  appear  with  those  ol 
Demosthenes,  and  Cicero,  and  Burke,  and  Pox,  and  Patrick  Henry,  and  Clay;  and 
if  any  stones  in  the  column  have  a  brighter  polish,  or  mwe  external  beauty,  not 
Grecian  marble  Itself  will  attract  more  eyes  than  the  eudnring  granite.  Inscribed 
with  Webster.    ,    ,    . 

As  a  public  speaker  and  debater,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  energetic  and  impressive 
to  the  hig^iest   degree.    Without  having  much  of  the  octkm  (rf  an  orator,  yet  his 
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compresBed  Up;  his  erect  and  stem  attitudes;  fala  Iron  counteoaoce  and  flashing 
ey«,  all  made  him,  at  times,  eloquent  in  the  fnll  sense  of  the  word.  No  man 
conld  hear  him  wlthont  feeling.  His  power  was  in  clear  analysis,  su[^)Tessed  pas- 
sion, and  lofty  earnestness. 

Another  distinguishing  qnaU^  of  Hr.  Calhonn's  eloquence  was  the  impetuosity 
and  boldness  with  which  his  language  was  uttered.  His  words  came  from  his 
lips  like  a  rapid,  swelling,  ^tarkling  stream.  They  often  rushed  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  he  "seemed  obliged  to  clip  them  off  to  make  roam.>*  He  was  never  at  a 
loos  for  ideas  or  words  to  express  them.  He  had  great  copiousness  of  language; 
and  he  was  bold  in  the  utterance  of  his  glowing  thoughts.  The  fearless  tone  with 
which  he  expressed  his  lofty  sentiments  inspired  one  with  awe.  Every  hearer, 
swayed  by  a  commanding  eloquence,  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  migAty 
mind.  The  speaker's  words  came  forth  with  a  power  that  captivated  and  mdted 
the  heart.  When  he  became  fully  aroused  on  some  great  topic  his  voice  was  ele- 
vated to  a  high  pitch,  and  its  loud,  shrill  tones  pierced  through  the  whole  fram& 

Ur.  Caltxrao  was  actuated  by  a  genial  enthusiasm.  This  was  an  element  of 
great  power  in  his  oratory.  On  all  important  occasions,  be  pat  his  whole  soul 
into  his  subject,  and  poured  forth  a  stream  of  eloquence  which  it  was  imposdble 
to  withstand.  His  enthusiasm  bore  him  upward  and  onward.  He  often  soared 
into  the  regfions  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  Stimulated  by  the  loftiest  impulse, 
he  could  not  but  touch  the  sensibilities  and  sway  the  judgment  of  his  hearers. 
*  His  mighty  mind,  when  aroused  in  debate,  was  quick  with  the  thunder  thought 
and  lightning  will,  rendering  it  as  impossible  for  ordinary  antagonists  to  avert  or 
resist  his  influence,  as  for  an  oak  to  clasp  in  its  arms  the  tempest  that  beats 
upon  it.* 

As  a  metaphysical  reasoner,  Ur.  Calhoun,  perhaps,  towers  above  every  other 
senatorial  orator  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Where  do  we  read  of  a  statesman 
that  could  analyse  with  such  minute  discrimination  a  complex  and  intricate  subject? 

On  this  pobit.  read  the  following  statement  t>t  one  who  knew  him  well.  It  waa 
made  while  the  orator  was  living. 

*In  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  Mr.  Calhoun  surpasses  any  public  man  of  the 
^e.  and  that  Is  in  analysis.  His  power  to  examine  a  complex  idea,  and  exhibit  to 
you  the  simple  ideas  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  wonderful  Hence  it  is  that  he 
generalizes  with  such  great  rapidity,  that  ordinary  minds  suppose,  at  first,  he  is 
theoretical;  whereas,  he  has  only  reached  a  point  at  a  single  bound,  to  which  it 
would  require  long  hours  of  sober  reflection  for  them  to  attain.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  jumps  at  his  conclusions  without  due  care  and  conslderatitML  No 
man  examines  with  more  care,  or  with  more  intense  labor,  every  question  npoo 
which  his  mind  is  called  to  act  Ttie  difference  between  him  and  others  is,  that 
he  thinks  constantly,  with  little  or  no  relaxation.  Hence  the  restless  activity  and 
energy  of  his  mind  always  place  him  far  in  advance  of  those  around  him.  He  has 
reached  the  summit,  while  they  have  just  commenced  to  ascend,  and  cannot  readily 
discover  the  path  which  has  led  him  to  his  lefty  and  extensive  view." 

The  style  ot  Mr.  Calhoun  Is  worthy  of  great  commendation.  It  Is  dls- 
tingnished  for  ita  simplicity,  purity,  clearness,  point,  and  vigor.  There  is  in  it  that 
which  constantly  reminds  one  of  Demosthenes.  He  seems  to  have  chosen  the 
Athenian  as  his  model, —  to  have  studied  his  orations  with  great  care.  His  words 
are  well  chosen;  bis  sentences  are  admirably  constructed;  like  those  of  Demos- 
tlienes,  they  are  remarkable  for  thetr  brevity.  His  style  affords  clear  evidence  of 
early  and  severe  Intellectual  training  in  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece.    .    .    . 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Everett  is  of  the  Clceroaean  order,  —  copious,  graceful, 
bannonious,  correct,  and  flowing.     He  also  resembles  the  great  Roman   orator  in 
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the  variety  and  extent  of  bis  knowledge.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  bim  as  was  re- 
marked of  Burke,  take  bim  on  any  subject  you  please,  and  be  is  ready  to  moet  yon. 
His  memory  is  very  tenacious.  His  style  is  elaborated  iritb  the  greatest  care  and 
petfection.  His  seosibilities  are  very  refined.  His  imagination  is  sparkling.  His 
gestures  in  public  speaking  are  graceful;  the  tones  of  bis  voice  are  sweet  and 
melodious;  and  his  whole  manner  elegant  and  persuasive.  No  one  can  listen  to 
^im  without  being  moved.  Instructed,  and  delighted. 

It  has  been  weU  remarked  of  our  dtstinguisbed  orator,  that,  *As  long~as  dear 
And  logical  reasoning  wins  tbe  assent  of  the  understanding,  as  long  as  tme  elo- 
^aence  stirs  tbe  blood,  as  long  as  ease  and  grace  of  style  approve  tbemselves 
to  the  taste,  so  long  will  the  compositiooa  of  Edward  Everett  be  read  and  ad- 
mired. He  ia,  essentially,  a  rhetorician,  and,  unless  France  may  furnish  one  or 
two  exceptions,  tbe  most  accomplished  living.  Whatever  is  requisite  for  rhetorical 
success,  Ur.  Everett  possesses.  To  the  moet  varied  culture  he  adds  an  immense 
And  various  learning,  a  memory  equally  retentive  and  prompt,  great  facility  and 
felicity  of  expression,  a  ready  power  of  association,  and  a  wit  and  humor  which 
seem  always  to  be  ready  when  tlie  occasion  calls  for  them.  No  knight  rode  in 
the  toomament  arrayed  in  more  glittering  armor,  or  more  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  his  weapons.  He  haa  enough  of  imagination;  be  has  tbe  quick  and  kindling 
sensibilities  without  which  there  is  no  eloquence;  and,  above  all,  he  shows  a  won- 
derfully quick  perception  of  tbe  state  of  mind  in  those  whom  he  addresses.  He 
seems  to  have  more  than  a  double  share  of  nerves  in  his  fingera'  ends.  If  there 
"be  truth  in  animal  magnetism,  he  ought  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  impresslUe.  He 
possesses  that  greatest  of  charms,  an  exqui«te  voice,— round,  swelling,  full  of 
melody,  particularly  emotional;  naturally  grave,  and  with  a  touch  almost  of  mel- 
«Dcholy  in  some  of  its  cadences,  but,  tike  all  such  emotional  voices,  admirably 
suited  to  tbe  expressimi  of  humor,  and  of  rising  from  a  touching  pathos  into 
the  most  stirring,  thrilling,  and  triumpbant  tones.  There  is  such  harmony  be- 
tween thought  and  style,  manner  and  voice,  that  each  gives  force  to  tbe  other, 
And  all  unite  in  pne  effect  on  tbe  hearer. 

From  <<  EmiDent  Oraton  and  Statesmen.* 
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'Oratory  and  Orators"  (Chicago,  1879,)  is  his  niasterpiece,  as  it  is  cer- 
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THE  POWER  AND  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  ORATOR 

rBsriUATK  the  degree  in  which  the  orator  has  hifluenced  the  world's  history, 
wonld  be  a  difficult  task.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  since  the 
dawn  of  dvllizatiota,  the  trinmphs  of  the  tongue  have  rivaled,  if  not  snr- 
passed.  those  of  the  sword.  There  Is  hardly  any  man,  illiterate  or  educated,  so 
destitute  of  BenBlbllity  that  he  is  not  charmed  by  the  music  of  eloquent  speech, 
even  though  it  affect  his  senses  rather  than  bis  mind  and  heart,  and  rouse  his 
blood  only  as  it  is  roused  by  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  military  bands.  But  when 
eloquence  is  something  more  than  a  trick  of  art,  or  a  juggle  with  words;when  it  has 
a  higher  aim  than  to  tickle  the  ear,  or  to  charm  the  Imagination  as  the  sparkling 
eye  and  dassling  scales  of  the  serpent  enchant  the  hoveriug  bird;  when  it  has  a 
higher  Inspiration  than  that  which  produces  the  "  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal*  of  merely  fascinating  speech;  when  it  Is  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  o£ 
powerful  thought,  and  winged  with  lofty  feeling;  when  the  electric  current  of  sym- 
pathy is  established,  and  the  orator  sends  upon  it  thrill  after  ttaril]  of  sentiment 
and  emotion,  vibrating  and  pulsating  to  the  sensibilities  of  his  hearers,  as  if  their 
very  heartstrings  were  held  in  the  grasp  of  his  trembling  fingers;  when  it  stripa 
those  to  whom  it  Is  addressed  of  their  independence,  invests  them  with  its  own 
life,  and  makes  them  obedient  to  a  strange  nature,  as  the  mighty  ocean  tides 
follow  the  path  of  the  moon;  when  it  divests  men  of  their  peculiar  qualities  and 
affections,  and  turns  a  vast  multitude  into  one  man,  giving  to  them  but  one 
heart,  one  pulse,  and  one  voice,  and  that  an  echo  of  the  speaker's, —  then,  indeed, 
it  becomes  not  only  a  delight,  but  a .  power,  and  a  power  greater  than  kings  or 
military  chieftains  can  command. 

The  French  philosopher,  D'Alembert,  goes  ao  far  as  to  say  of  eloquence  that, 
*the  prodigies  which  it  often  works,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  upon  an  entire 
nation,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  shining  testimony  of  the  superiority  of  one  man  over 
another":  and  Emerson  expresses  a  similar  opinion  when  he  says  that  eloquence  is 
*the  appropriate  organ  of  the  highest  personal  energy."  As  there  is  no  effort  at 
the  human  mind  which  demands  a  rarer  combination  of  faculties  than  does  oratory 
in  its  loftiest  flights,  so  there  is  no  human  effort  which  is  rewarded  with  more  Im- 
mediate or  more  dazzling  triumphs.  The  philosopher  in  his  closet,  the  statesman  in 
his  cabinet,  the  general  in  the  tented  field,  may  produce  more  lasting  effects  upon 
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humaLn  afhiis;  but  their  influenca  is  boUi  more  slowly  felt,  and  less  intozkatJng 
from  the  ascendancy  it  confers.  The  orator  Is  not  compelled  to  wait  ttaroagh  long- 
and  weary  yean  to  nap  tbe  reward  of  hia  labors.  His  triumphs  are  instaotaneotts; 
they  follow  hia  efforts  as  tbe  thunder  peal  follows  tbe  lightning's  flash.  While  be 
is  in  the  very  act  of  forming  his  sentences,  his  triumph  is  reflected  frcm  the  coun- 
tenances of  bis  bearers,  and  is  sounded  from  their  lips.  To  stand  up  b^ore  a  vast 
assembly  composed  of  men  of  tbe  most  various  callings,  views,  passions,  and  preju- 
dices, and  mold  them  at  will;  to  play  upon  their  hearts  and  minds  as  a  master 
upon  tbe  keys  cf  a  piano;  to  convince  their  understandings  by  the  logic,  and  to 
tbrill  tbeii  feelings  by  the  art,  of  the  orator;  to  see  every  eye  watching  his  face, 
and  every  ear  intent  on  the  words  that  drop  from  bis  lips;  to  see  indifCeience 
changed  to  breathless  interest,  and  averston  to  rapturous  enthusiasm;  to  bear  thun- 
ders of  applause  at  the  close  of  every  period ;  to  see  tbe  whole  assembly  animated 
by  the  feelings  which  in  him  are  burning  and  struggling  for  ntteraoce;  and  to 
think  that  all  this  is  tbe  creation  of  the  moment,  and  has  spmog  instantaneously 
from  bis  fiery  brain  and  the  inspiration  imparted  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour; — this,  periiaps,  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  wblcb  tile  human  mind  is  capable, 
and  that  in  which  its  divinity  is  moat  signally  revealed. 

Tbe  history  of  every  country  and  of  every  age  teems  with  the  miracles  wrought 
by  this  necromantic  power.  Eloquence,  as  eveiy  schoolboy  knows,  was  tbe  master 
spirit  of  both  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, — Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  not  tbe 
Heets  of  Attica,  though  mighty,  nor  tbe  valor  of  her  troops,  tboai^  nnconqnerable, 
that  directed  her  destinies,  but  the  words  and  gestures  of  the  men  who  had  the 
genius  and  the  skill  to  move,  to  concentrate,  and  to  direct  the  energies  and  paa> 
sions  of  a  whole  people,  as  though  they  were  but  one  pentoa  When  the  commons 
of  Rome  were  bowed  down  to  the  dust  beneath  the  load  of  debts  wblcb  they 
owed  their  patrician  creditors,  it  was  tbe  agonixing  appeals  of  an  did.  man  in  rags, 
pale  and  famishing,  with  haggard  beard  and  hair,  who  told  tbe  citizens  that  he  bad 
fought  in  ei{^t-and-twenty  battles,  and  yet  bad  been  unprisoned  for  a  debt 
with  usurious  interest,  which  be  was  compelled  to  contract,  but  could  not  pay,  that 
caused  a  change  of  the  laws,  and  a  restoration  to  liberty  of  those  tibo  hod  bees 
enslaved  by  their  creditors.  It  was  not,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  the  fate  of  Ln- 
cretla.  bat  the  gestnre  of  Brutus  waving  abroad  her  bloody  knife,  and  his  long 
bidden  soul  bursting  forth  In  terrible  denunciation,  that  drove  out  tbe  Tarqulnes  fnaa 
Rome,  overthrew  the  throne,  and  established  the  republic  It  was  a  father's  cries 
and  prayers  for  vengeance,  as  be  rushed  ttom  the  dead  body  of  Virginia,  appealing 
to  bis  countrymen,  that  roused  the  legions  of  the  Tnscnlan  camp  to  seise  upon  the 
Sacred  Mount,  and  achieve  another  freedom.  And  xriien  the  Roman  empire  was 
tbe  world,  and  trophies  from  every  people  hung  In  her  capibd,  tbe  orator,  whether 
in  the  senate  or  in  the  comitia,  shook  oracles  of  tbe  fate  of  nations  from  tbe  fdds 
of  bis  maotle.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Thucydldes,  when  Archidamns,  King  of  Sparta, 
asked  him  which  was  the  best  wrestler,  Pericles  or  he,  replied:  «When  I  throw 
him,  he  says  he  was  never  down,  and  persuades  the  very  spectaton  to  believe 
him."  Tbe  Athenian  populace,  roused  by  the  burning  words  of  Demosthenes, 
started  up  with  one  accord  and  one  cry  to  man^  upoo  Philip;  and  the  Macedonian 
monarch  said  of  tbe  orator  who  bad  baffled  him,  on  hearing  a  report  of  one  of 
his  orations:  "Had  I  been  there,  he  would  have  persuaded  me  to  take  np  anna 
against  myself.*  We  are  told  that  such  was  the  force  of  Cicero's  oratory  that  it 
not  only  confounded  the  audacious  Catiline,  and  silenced  tbe  eloquent  Hortensius; 
not  only  deprived  Curio  of  all  power  d  recollection,  when  he  rose  to  oppose  that 
great  master  of  enchanting  rhetoric;  but  even  mode  Caesar  tremble,  and,  changing 
his  determined  purpose,  acquit  tbe  man  be  had  resolved  to  condemn.     It  was  not 
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till  the  two  chuDpions  c€  ancient  liberty,  Demoethenes  and  Cicero,  were  eilenced, 
that  the  triumph  a[  despotism  in  Greece  imd  Rome  was  complete.  The  fatal 
blow  to  Athenian  greatness  was  the  defeat  by  Antipater,  which  drove  Demoe- 
tbenes  to  exile  and  to  death ;  tlie  deadly  stroke  at  Roman  freedom  was  that  which 
smote  off  the  head  of  TuUy  at  Caieta. 


w 


MIRABEAU'S  DELIVERY 

TB  AKi  told  that  when  Mirabeau  arose  in  the  National  Assembly  and  deliv- 
ered one  of  those  fiery  speeches  which,  in  their  onion  of  reason  and  pas- 
sion, so  remind  us  of  Demosthenes,  he  trod  the  tribime  with  the  supreme 
anthority  of  a  master,  and  the  imperial  air  of  a  king.  As  he  proceeded  with  this 
harangue  his  frame  dilated;  his  face  was  wrinkled  and  contorted;  he  roared,  he 
stamped;  bis  hair  whitened  with  foam;  his  whole  system  was  seized  with  an  elec- 
tric irritability,  and  writhed  as  under  an  almost  preternatural  agitation.  The  effect 
of  his  eloquence,  irtiich  was  of  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  kind,  abounding 
in  bcdd  images,  striking  metaphors,  and  sudden,  natural  bursts,  the  creation  of  the 
moment,  was  greatly  increased  by  his  ''hideously  magnificent  aspect,*— the  mas- 
sive frame,  the  features  fnll  of  pock-holes  and  blotches,  the  eagle  eye  that  dis- 
mayed with  a  look,  the  voice  of  thunder  that  dared  a  reply,  tbe  hair  that  waved 
like  a  lion's  mane.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  did,  while  he 
lived,  more  than  any  other  man,  *to  guide  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm* 
<£  that  political  and  social  crisis.  When  the  clergy  aod  the  nobles  obeyed  the 
royal  mandate  that  the  National  Assembly  should  disperse,  and  the  commons  to- 
mained,  hesitating,  uncertain,  almost  in  consternation,  it  was  his  voice  that  hurled 
defiance  at  the  king,  and  inspired  the  Tiers-6xat  with  coorage.  When  he  cried 
out  to  the  astonished  emissary  <A  Louis:  "Slave,  go  tell  your  master  that  we  are 
here  by  the  will  of  the  pecq>le,  and  that  we  will  depart  only  at  the  point  of  the 
Inyonet!*  the  words  sounded  like  a  thunder-clap  to  all  Europe,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment the  bondage  of  the  nation  was  broken  and  the  fate  of  despotism  sealed. 
Startling  the  critics  of  the  Academy  by  bis  bold,  straightforward  style  of  oratory, 
80  opposed  to  the  stiff,  conventional  manner  of  the  day,  he  showed  them  that 
there  was  "a  power  of  life*  in  his  rude  and  startling  langu^e;  that  the  most 
commonplace  ideas  could  be  endowed  with  electric  power;  and,  had  he  not  died 
prematurely,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  dissuaded  France  from  plnngfing  into  the  gulf 
of  anarchy,  and  shown  a  genins  for  reconstruction  only  inferior  to  that  which  be 
had  disfdayed  as  a  destroyer. 


W" 


TRIUMPHS  OF  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE 

riTB  the  triumphs  cf  sacred  oratory  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume.  Not 
to  go  back  to  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  those  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
ords  are  the  very  flame  breath  of  the  Almighty, — not  even  to  the 
days  of  Cbiysostom,  the  golden-mouthed,  who,  when,  like  another  Elijah,  or  John 
the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead,  he  reappeared  among  his  townsmen  tA  Antioch, 
after  the  austerities  in  the  desert  to  which  his  disgust  at  their  licendousness  had 
driven  him,  denounced  their  bacchanalian  wgies  in  words  that  made  their  cheeks 
tingle,  and  sent  them  panic-stricken  to  their  homea,~wbo  is  not  familiar  with  the 
miracles  which  Christian  eloquence  has  wrought  in  modem  times?  Who  has  for- 
gotten the  story  of  "the  priest,  patriot,  martyr,"  Savonarola,  crying  ever  more  to 
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the  people  ol  Flotence,  "-HtHl  fuge  crudetai  terras,  fugt  littus  avarumf*  Who 
is  ignorant  of  tbe  mighty  chftngea,  ecclesiastic  and  political,  produced  by  the  blunt 
words  of  Latimer,  the  fiery  appeals  of  Wycliffe,  the  stem  dentmciations  of  Eoox  ? 
Or  irtiat  mler  of  men  ever  snbjogatod  them  more  eftectnally  by  his  sceptre  than 
Chalmers,  who  gave  law  from  his  pulpit  for  thirty  years;  who  hushed  the  Mvolitf 
of  the  modem  Babylon,  aid  melted  the  aools  of  the  French  philosophers  iu  a  half- 
known  tongue :  who  drew  tears  frmn  dultes  and  duchesses,  and  made  princes  of  the 
blood  and  bishops  start  to  their  feet,  and  break  out  into  rounds  of  the  wildeet 
ajqtlause? 

What  cultivated  man  needs  to  be  tc^  of  the  sweet  persuasion  that  dwelt  upon 
the  tongue  of  the  swan  of  Combray.  the  alternating  religious  joy  and  terror  inspired 
by  the  silvery  cadence  and  polished  phrase  of  MassUlon,  or  the  resistless  conviction 
that  followed  the  argumentative  strategy  of  Bourdalone, —  a  mode  of  attack  upon 
error  and  sin  which  was  so  lUnstratlve  of  the  imperatoria  virtus  ot  Quintilian, 
that  the  great  Condi  cried  oat  once,  as  the  Jesuit  mounted  the  pulpit,  "Silence 
Messierss,  vauri  rerttumi."  What  schoolboy  is  not  familiar  with  the  religious  ter- 
ror with  which.  In  liis  ormsont  funebres,  the  'Demosthenes  of  the  pulpit,*  Bossuet, 
thrilled  the  breasts  dL  lelgnears  and  princesses,  and  even  the  breast  of  that  king 
before  whom  other  kings  trembled  and  knelt,  when,  taking  for  his  text  the  words. 
*Be  wise,  therefore,  O  ye  kings!  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth!"  he  unveiled 
to  his  auditors  the  awful  reality  of  God  the  Lord  of  all  empires,  the  chastiser  of 
princes,  reigning  abote  the  heavens,  making  aad  unmaking  kingdoms,  principalities, 
and  powers ;  or  again,  with  the  fire  of  a  lyric  poet  and  the  leal  of  a  projdiet,  called 
on  nations,  princes,  nobles,  and  warriors,  to  come  to  the  foot  of  the  catafalque 
which  strove  to  raise  to  heaven  a  magnificent  testimony  of  the  nothingness  of  man ! 
At  the  beginning  of  his  disconrses,  the  action  of  "the  eagle  of  Meaux,*  we  are 
ttdd.  was  dignified  and  reserved  ;  he  confined  himself  to  the  notes  before  him. 
Gradually  *be  warmed  with  his  theme;  the  contagion  of  hla  enthnsiasm  seised  his 
hearers;  be  watched  their  rising  emotion;  the  rooted  glances  <tf  a  thoosaud  eyea 
filled  him  with  a  sort  of  divine  frensy;  his  notes  became  a  burden  and  a  hindrance; 
with  impettHMs  ardor  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment;  with 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  be  watched  the  swelling  hearts  of  his  hearers;  their  concen- 
trated emotions  became  his  own;  he  felt  within  himself  the  collected  might  of  the 
orators  and  martyrs  whose  collected  essence,  by  long  and  repeated  conununion,  he 
had  absorbed  into  himself;  from  flight  to  flight  he  ascended,  nndl,  with  unflagging 
energy,  he  towered  straight  upwards,  and  dragged  the  rapt  contemplation  ot  his 
andlence  along  with  him  in  its  ethereal  flight"  At  inch  times,  says  the  Abb£  Le 
Dien.  it  seemed  as  though  the  heavens  were  open,  and  celestial  joys  were  about 
to  descend  upon  these  trembling  sonls,  like  tongnes  of  fire  on  the  day  of  PenteoosL 
At  other  times,  heads  bowed  down  with  humiliation,  or  pale  nptnrned  faces  and 
streaming  eyes,  lips  ported  with  broken  ejaculatlDns  <A  despair,  silently  testified  that 
the  spirit  of  repentance  had  breathed  on  many  a  hardened  heart 

AU  the  foregoing  are  selections  from   "  Oratory  and  Orators,"  by  William  Matthews,  LL,  D. 
By  permiEsion  of  the  publishers,  Scott  Foreman  &  Co,  CMcaEO. 
Successors  to  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
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(1841-) 

Vsor,  R.  C.  Jebb,  regitis  professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge  University^ 
is  accepted  as  the  leading  English  authority  on  Attic  oratory. 
He  has  written  a  very  helpful  work  of  comment  and  criticism  on 

*the  Ten  Great  Attic  Orators"  (1876).     He  was  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland. 

Angnst  27th,  1841,  and  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

He  is  one  of  th«  most  frequent  contributors  to  English  TAviews  on  subjects 

connected  with  the  classics. 


THE  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS  OF  ATHENS 

THE  devek)pment  of  Attic  prose  is  seea  most  clearly  in  the  bistMy  of  Attic  ora- 
tory. An  the  Greek  poetry  aod  proae  ot  the  earlier  clmaical  age  was  meant. 
In  some  meaaore,  to  be  heard  as  well  as  read.  The  Greek  ear  was  accustomed 
to  kiok  for  musical  rhythm  and  finished  expression  in  proae  as  well  as  in  verse. 
Public  spealdng,  too,  was  cnltivated  as  a  fine  art.  It  was  indispensable  to  a  citlsen 
who  wished  to  make  bis  mark  Is  the  public  assembly,  or  vdio  had  to  defend  him- 
self  before  a  law  court.  Greek  audiences  criticised  the  style  of  a  speech  much  as 
we  criticise  the  style  of  a  book.  Hence  oratorical  prose  had  a  direct  and  vital 
bearing  on  Attic  prose  generally. 

Two  chief  iofliiences  oombined  to  form  the  earliest  style  d  Atdc  prose, 
(i)  One  wss  that  of  the  Sophists,  teachers  who  undertook  to  prepare  yonng  men 
for  the  career  of  active  dttsens  by  training  them  to  readiness  In  speech  and  argn* 
ment,  and  who  brought  in  a  superficial  logic  and  grammar.  The  word  "sophist* 
( professor  of  learning  or  wisdom )  was  used  almost  as  vaguely  as  the  phrase 
■  man  of  letters,*  and  could  be  applied  without  any  bad  sense  to  such  a  man  as 
Plato.  Iflociates  accepted  the  name,  though  he  distinguished  himself  from  <■  sophists 
of  the  herd."  But  the  sophists,  as  a  class  of  teachers,  got  a  bad  name  partly 
from  plain  men  of  the  Old  school  irtio  feared  their  subtlety,  partly  from  phlloso- 
pbera  who  despised  their  shallowness.  Protagoras  and  Prodicns  were  two  of  the 
chief  sophists.  (3>  The  other  influence  was  that  of  the  Sicilian  Rhetoric.  Coraz 
of  Syracuse  Invented  his  "Art  of  Words*  (466  B.C.)  to  help  people  in  pleading 
their  cases  before  law  coarts;  it  was  developed  by  his  dlsdple  Tisias,  through  whom 
it  came  to  Athena  The  Sicilians  were  a  lively  people,  in  some  things  like  the 
Athenians  and  In  others  like  the  Irish, — fond  of  discussion,  quick  in  repartee,  and 
*  never  so  wretched  that  they  could  not  make  a  joke,* 

Gorglas  of  Leontlni  in  Sicily  was  neither  a  "sophist"  in  the  proper  sense 
nor  a  student  of  rhetoric  as  an  art,  but  rather  an  independent  cultivator  of  nat- 
uTal  oratory,  with  a  gift  for  brilliant  expression  of  a  poetical  and  often  turgid  kind. 
\li^n  he  visited  Athens  m  437  B.  C,  his  fiorid  eloquence  became  the  rage,  and  was 
afterwards   the  first  literary  inspiration  of   the  omtor  Isocrates. 
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Antlphon  (bora  480  B.C.  >,  the  first  In  the  list  of  th*  Ten  Attic  Oimton 
drawn  np  by  later  Greek  critics,  has  much  in  common  with  the  style  of  Thn- 
cydidoe,  and,  with  him,  represents  the  early  Attic  prose.  .  The  style  is  elaborste;  it 
moves  with  a  grave  dignity;  tnnch  wei^t  of  meaning  is  concentrated  in  single 
words;  and  pointed  verbal  contrasts  are  freqaenL  There  is  a  certain  mgged 
gnuideor,  a  stem  pathos,  a  scorn  for  prettiness  or  flcaid  ornament,  but  also  a  lade 
of  ease,  grace,  and  light  movement  Antiphon  was  the  ablest  debater  and  pleader  d 
his  day,  and  in  his  person  the  new  Rhetoric  first  appears  as  a  political  power  at 
Athens.  He  took  a  chief  part  In  organising  the  Revolntlon  of  the  Poor  Hun- 
dred, and  when  they  fell,  was  put  to  death  by  the  people  C411  B.  C),  after  defend- 
ing himself  ia  a  masterpiece  of  eloqoeoce.  Of  bis  fifteen  extant  speeches,  all  relat- 
ing to  trials  tot  homicide,  twelve  are  mere  sketches  or  stndira,  forming  three 
groups  of  four  each,  Id  which  the  case  for  the  prosecntlon  Is  argued  alteniately 
with  the  case  for  the  defense.  The  chief  of  the  three  speeches  In  real  causes  is 
that  'On  the  Murder  of  Herodes,*  a  defease  of  a  young  Mltylenean  charged 
(about  417  B.  C. )  with  the  murder  <rf  an  Athenian  citixeB. 

Andocides,  bora  at  a  good  famity  about  440  B.C.,  was  banished  frmn  Ath- 
ens in  415.  OD  sospiclon  of  having  been  concerned  in  a  wholesale  sacrilege,  —  the 
mutilation,  in  one  night,  of  the  Images  of  the  god  Hermes,  which  stood  before 
the  doors  of  houses  and  public  buildings.  He  made  unsaccessfnl  application  for  a 
pardon,  first  in  4ri  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  the  Four  Hundred,  then,  after 
their  fall,  is  410,  when  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  extant  qwech,  'On  His 
Return.  *  From  410  to  403  he  lived  a  roving  merchant's  life  in  SlcUy,  Itsfy, 
Greece,  Ionia,  and  Cyprus.  In  40s,  the  general  amnesty  allowed  him  to  retnra  to 
Athens.  But  In  399  the  cdd  charges  against  him  were  revived.  He  defended  him- 
self in  his  extant  speech,  "On  the  Uysteries,'>^so  called  because  it  deab  partly 
with  a  charge  that  he  had  violated  the  Mysteries  of  Elensis,— and  was  acquitted. 
During  the  Corinthian  War  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  treat  for  peace  at 
Sparta,  and  on  his  return  made  his  extant  ^>eech.  "On  the  Peace  with  LAced<e- 
mon"  (390  B.  C. ),  sensibly  advising  Athens  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Sparta. 
The  speech,  « Against  Aldbiades, "  which  bears  his  name  is  spuricus.  The  chief 
interest  of  his  work  Is  historical;  he  Is  not  an  artist  of  style,  but  he  has  much 
natural  force  and  keenness,  and  excels  in  vivid  description. 

Lyaias  did  a  great  work  for  Attic  prose,  and  Is,  In  his  own  style,  one  o( 
its  most  perfect  writers.  He  buAe  away  from  the  stiff  monotony  of  the  old 
BCho(^  and  dared  to  be  natural  and  simple,  using  the  language  of  daUy  life,  but 
with  perfect  purity  and  grace.  His  father  was  a  Syracnsan,  and  Lyslas,  though 
bom  at  Athens,  bad  not  the  rights  of  a  cltiEen.  After  pasting  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  at  Thuril  In  south  Italy,  he  settled  at  Athens,  a  wealthy  man,  is 
413  B.  C  In  404  he  fied  from  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  had  put  his  brother  Pole- 
marchns  to  death;  and,  after  the  restoration  at  the  Democracy,  impeached  Eratos- 
thenes,  one  o(  the  Thir^,  in  the  most  splendid  of  his  extant  speeches  ( 403 
B.C.),  the  only  one  which  we  know  that  be  himself  spoke  at  Athens.  But  in  38S 
B.C.,  he  addressed  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  in  a  fine  speech  of  which 
we  have  a  fragment,  urging  them  to  unite  against  the  two  great  foes  of  Greece,  — 
Dionysius,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  the  west,  and  Persia  in  the  east  The  speech, 
"Against  Agoratus*  (399  B.  CI),  was  written  for  the  Impeachment  of  an  informer 
who  had  slandered  away  the  lives  of  citizens  nnder  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The 
great  majority  of  our  thirty-four  speeches  were  composed  by  Lysias  for  his  clients 
to  speak  in  public  or  private  causes.  They  show  the  dramatic  skill  with  which  he 
could  adapt  his  style  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  speaker.  The  old  critics 
regard  Lysias  as  the  model  <tf  the  plain  style  of  oratory,  which  conceals  Its  ait. 
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and  studies  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  as  opposed  to  the  grand  style  iepr»- 
sented  by  Antipbon,  and  the  middle  style  of  Isocistea. 

laocrates  differs  from  the  other  Greek  orators  in  this,  that  his  dlsconises 
were  meant  to  be  read  rather  than  sptAen.  He  represents  the  gmlua  of  Attic 
Gre^  with  less  purity  of  taste  than  Lysias.  But  he  founded  a  style  <rf  Greek 
literary  prose,  which,  from  about  350  B.  C,  became  the  standard  one  tor  general 
nse;  Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  avoidance  of  poetical  language  and  ci  dec- 
lamation, the  use  of  an  ample  flowing  period,  and  great  smoothness,  obtained  chiefly 
by  systematic  care  against  allowing  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel  to  be  followed 
by  a  word  irtilcb  begins  with  one.  This  style,  transmitted  through  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  became  the  basis  of  Cicero's ;  modem  literary  peon  has  been  modeled 
largely  on  the  Roman;  and  Urns  the  Influence  of  Isocrates  has  gone  through  all 
literature.  He  was  bom  in  436  B.  C,  five  years  before  the  Pel<q)onnenan  War  be- 
gan, and  died,  aged  ninety-eight,  in  338,  just  after  the  battle  of  Chsronea.  Milton 
^teaks  of  him  as  ■  the  old  man  eloquent*  whose  heart  was  broken  t^  the  news, 
tmt  the  story  of  his  suicide  Is  doubtful. 

We  have  twenty-one  of  his  discourses.  Five  are  for  law  suits,  and  belong  to 
his  earlier  life.  The  rest  are  either  scholastic, — letters,  panegyrics,  show  pieces, 
essays  on  education,— or  political  There  are  also  nine  letters  to  friends,  including 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ruling  idea  of  his  life  was  that  of  a  war  by 
the  united  Greeks  against  Persia.  The  most  brilliant  of  his  writings, — the  *Pane- 
gyricus'  (380  B.  C),  on  which  he  Is  said  to  have  spent  ten  years,— is  a  plea  fbr 
such  a  war,  to  bo  led  by  Athens;  and  in  his  "Philippus*  he  urges  PhUlp  to  lead 
it  His  "Areopaglticus*  (35s  B.  C.)  is  a  plea  tor  restoring  the  old  moral  censor- 
ship of  the  Areopagus;  and  his  discourse  (3;;  B.  C.)  "On  the  Exchange  of  Prop- 
erties *  (so  called  from  the  fiction  of  a  law  suit  on  which  It  is  based),  is  a  defense 
of  his  "philosophy,*  or  pcditical  culture  founded  on  literary  rhetoric.  The  "En- 
comium on  Helen*  has  much  beauty.  The  "Letter  to  Demontcua>>  is  fall  d  pre- 
cepts which  often  recall  the  Socrates  of  Xenopbon. 

Isfons,  bom  about  430  B.  C,  has  left  eleven  speeches  in  will  cases,  tanging 
in  date  from  about  390  (Oration  V.)  to  353  B.  C.  (Oration  VII.).  An  Athenian  could 
not  disinherit  his  son,  nor  could  he  separate  his  estate  from  his  daughter,  though 
be  could  choose  the  person  whom  she  was  to  marry.  If  childless,  he  could  divert 
his  estate  from  the  next  of  kin  by  adopting,  either  during  his  life  or  by  testa- 
ment, an  Athenian  citizen  as  his  son  and  heir.  The  speeches  cf  Iseeua  throw  a 
moat  interesting  light  on  the  relatkms  (tf  Attic  family  life.  Their  style  (best  seen 
in  the  eighth  speech)  marks  a  stage  In  the  development  of  oratorical  prose, — the 
transition  from  the  "plain*  style  of  Lytias  to  that  full  technical  mastery  which 
reaches  its  summit  In  Demosthenes.   Isseus  Is  the  first  great  srtist  in  forensic  controversy. 

Demosthenes,  bom  in  3S4  B.  C.  and  left  an  orjdian  In  childhood,  studied 
with  Isssus  before,  in  363-3,  he  prosecuted  Ajdiobus  and  Onfetor,  the  guardians 
who  had  wasted  bis  proper^;  and  his  speeches  against  them  show  that  he  had 
caught  the  master's  secret  d  close,  vigorous  argument.  He  worked  hard  to  make 
himself  a  good  speaker;  we  are  told  how  he  put  pebbles  in  his  mouth  and  de- 
claimed by  the  krad  sea  waves  or  while  he  ran  up  bill;  how  be  wrote  out 
Thucydides  eight  times;  how  he  was  laughed  down  by  the  assembly  and  com- 
forted by  an  actor  who  found  him  moping  aboot  the  harbor  town.  Not  Industry, 
however,  or  genius  alone,  but  a  great  idea  inspiring  his  whole  life,  lifted  him 
to  heights  reached  by  no  other  orator  of  the  (dd  world.  Athens,  he  believed,  was 
the  natural  head  of  Greeceu  Athens  must  win  the  confidence  of  all  the  Greeks 
in  order  to  guard  Greece  against  Internal  or  external  violence.  But  before  Athena 
can  do  this,  the  public  spirit  of  Athenians  must  be  revived. 
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Fonr  speeches  in  pabUc  prosecntioiiK, — 'Against  Androdon*  (3SS);  *liop- 
tines*  (354);  «Timocmtoa»  &nd  "AristocratM*  (35a). — opened  his  csreer  with  pro- 
test against  cormpt  administration  at  home.  Addressing  the  assembly  Id  his 
speeches:  "On  the  NaTy  Boards"  (354);  "For  Megalopolis*  OS*):  and  "For 
the  Rhodians"  <3S[).  he  warns  Athens  that  she  most  organize  ber  resonrces,  that 
slie  mnst  disconntenance  the  tyranny  of  Greeks  over  Greeks,  and  most  everywhere 
snpporl  th«  cause  of  Greek  freedom  against  barbarian  despotism.  The  speedi 
(neither  Jinished  nor  spoken),  "Against  Heidias*  {349),— who  had  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes in  public, — shows  what  bitter  enmi^  the  yoong  reformer  had  pro- 
voked. 

As  Philip  of  Macedon  gradually  stretched  bia  power  along  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Thessaly,  Demosthenes  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  this  crafty 
king  in  the  north  was  the  great  danger  which  threatened  the  disunited  Greek 
cities.  His  nine  speeches  against  Philip  form  two  groups,  (i)  The  "Fust  Phil- 
ippic* (351  B.  C)  nrges  that  a  force  should  be  sent  to  the  coasts  c£  Thrace,  and 
that  citizens  should  serve  in  person.  The  three  orations  for  "Olynthus*  (349-8} 
plead  the  cause  of  the  great  city,  which,  with  its  confederacy  of  thirty-two  towns, 
Philip  destroyed  In  348.  So  far  Philip  had  been  a  foreign  foe.  But  in  346  he 
became  a  Greek  power  by  admisaou  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  (a)  The 
speeches  of  the  second  group — which  have  to  reckon  with  a  more  definite  Mace- 
donian  party  within  Greece  itself— are,  the  speech  "On  the  Peace*  (346};  the 
"Second  Philippic*  (344);  "On  the  Embassy"  (343);  *On  the  Chersonese,*  and  the 
"Third  Philippic*  (34i)-  Move  by  move  the  Macedonian  game  was  explained  by 
Demosthenes.  At  the  last  moment  he  won  Byzantium  back  to  the  Athenian  al- 
liance and  prevailed  on  Thebes  to  join  Athens  in  making  a  last,  but  vain,  stand  at 
Ctueronea  (33S). 

In  336  B.  C.  Ctesipbon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  ahonld  receive  a  golden 
wreath  of  honor  from  the  State.  The  orator  ^schines  raised  legal  objections,  but 
was  defeated  trtien  the  case  was  tried,  and  left  Athens.  At  the  trial  (330  B.  C  > 
Demoethenea  made  a  splendid  defense  of  his  past  policy  in  the  greatest  oration  of 
the  old  world,  the  speech «On  the  Crown."  "If  the  event  had  been  manifest  to  the 
whole  world  beforehand,*  he  said,  "not  even  then  ought  Athens  to  have  forsaken 
this  coarse.  If  Athens  had  any  regard  tor  ber  glory,  or  for  her  past,  or  for  the 
ages  to  come.*  In  333,— when  the  rising  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Lamlan  War,  after 
Alexander's  death,  bad  been  crashed, —  Demosthenes  to<^  poietoi  to  av^d  felling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians. 

Demosthenes  is  the  greatest  master  of  Greek  prose.  He  combines  all  the 
best  elements  in  earlier  styles,  and  blends  them  in  new  harmonies.  Some  of  his 
speeches  for  private  law  suits,  written  in  the  midst  of  his  public  career,  show  how 
tbb  onapproacbed  artist  of  political  eloquence  could  at  the  same  time  equal  or 
surpass  Lysias  and  Issens  in  their  own  field  Of  our  thirty-two  private  speeches 
only  eleven  are  probably  genuine,  w>.,  the  fonr  against  "Aphobus* and" Onfitor*; 
those  against  "Spudias,*  cCallicles,*  "Pantenetus.*  " Nansimachua,*  "Bceotus* 
(on  the  Name),  and  "Conon,*  with  that  "For  Pbormio."  Firm  grasp  of  facts, 
sparing  nse  of  ornament,  sincerity  and  snstaioed  Intensity  are  the  ^laracteristics 
which  first  strikes  a  modem  reader  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  We  can  no 
longer  feel  all  the  delicate  touches  of  that  e;iquisite  skill  which  made  them,  to 
the  Ancients,  such  marvelous  works  of  art,  and  which  led  detractors  to  reproach 
them  with  excess  of  elaboration.  But  we  can  feel,  at  least,  the  corator's  splendid 
mastery  of  every  tone  which  the  Greek  language  could  yield,  the  intellectual  great- 
ness of  the  statesman,  the  moral  greatness  of  the  patriot  who  warned  his  petqtle 
of  the  impending  blow,  and  comforted  them  when  it  had  fallen. 
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,£schiDes,  bom  in  389,  or  five  years  before  Demosthenes,  was  a  Crag^ 
actor  and  a  clerk  to  tbe  assembly  before  he  came  forward,  aboat  348,  as  a  public 
speaker.  His  natural  eloquence,  fluent,  vehement,  and  often  spleadld,  was  set  off  by 
a  fine  person  and  voice,  which  the  stage  had  taught  him  to  make  effective.  In  346 
be  was  twice  an  envoy  to  Philip.  His  speech  "Against  Timarchns^  (34S)i  arraigns 
this  man — who  was  about  to  prosecute  htm  for  breach  of  trust  on  the  embassy  — 
as  disqualified  to  speak  in  tbe  assembly  on  account  of  a  vlcions  life;  his  speech 
■On  the  Embassy"  (343).  ta  reply  to  his  former  colleague  Demosthenes,  gained 
him  a  narrow  acquittal.  After  tbe  failure  of  his  speech  "  Against  Ctesipbon "  (jjo), 
— an  elaborate  attack  on  the  whole  life  of  Demosthenes, — he  withdrew  to  Rhodes. 
The  genius  shown  in  his  eloquence  is  marred  by  the  want  of  eamestaeas  and 
moral  nobleness. 

LycurguB,  of  a  noble  priestly  family,  steward  of  the  treasury  from  33S  to 
336,  is  represented  only  by  his  oration  "Against  Leocrates*  (33a  B.C.),  who  had 
fled  from  Athens  jnst  after  the  batU«  of  Ctueronea.  and  who  ia  here  Indicted  for 
treason  in  a  speech  full  of  lofty  indignation,  a  solemn  protest  on  behalf  of  pnUic 
spirit.  In  whkh  a  strain  of  the  old  style  of  Antiphon  is  blended  with  the  loxn 
riance  of  Isocrates. 

Prom  Hypereides  we  have  a  speech,  nearly  complete,  'For  Euxenippus" 
(about  330  B.  C),  interesting  as  showing  the  public  belief  in  the  dreams  sent  by  a 
god  to  those  who  slept  in  bis  temple;  fragments  of  a  "Funeral  Oration 'on  Leos- 
tbenes  and  the  comrades  who  fell  with  him  in  the  Lamian  War  (333  B.  C);  of  a 
speech  spoken  by  Hypereidea  "Against  Demosthenes"  in  324,  when  the  latter  was 
accused  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander's  treasurer,  Harpalus;  and  ot  a 
speech  "For  Lycophron"  (earlier  than  349  B.  C).  when  Lycurgns  was  accuser. 
All  these  were  recovered,  between  1847  and  1856.  from  papyri  found  in  Egypt. ' 
Hypereides  joined  fire  And  pathos  to  exquisite  wit  and  grace,  and  wu  preferred 
by  some  to  Demosthenes  himself. 

Deinarchufl,  a  Corinthian  by  birth,  the  last  in  the  canon  pf  the  Ten  Attic 
Orators,  has  left  three  speeches:  "Against  Etemoethenes,*  "Aristogeiton,"  and 
•  Philocles,"  written  when  they  were  accused  of  taking  bribes  from  Harpalus  in 
334  B.  C.  He  was  mainly  a  coarse  Imitator  cf  Demosthenes,  and  far  inferior,  prob* 
ably,  to  Demades,  an  orator  on  the  Macedonian  side  at  Athens,  from  whom  there 
remain  a  few  scanty  fragments.  Demetrius  of  Pbalerum,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
then  prepared  the  decline  of  Attic  oratory  in  his  elegantly  Insuriant  style,  "pie* 
ferring  his  own  sweeluess  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  predecessors,* 

From  "  Greek  Literature."    Pait  III.,  Chap.  UL 
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Celebrated  Passages  from  the  Best  Orations 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

(49Sa.C — 1900  A.  D.) 


INTRODUCTION 

Shb  "Celebrated  Passages*  which  follow  cannot  be  expected  to  do  mora 
than  snggeet  the  nature  of  the  complete  oratioita  from  which  they  are 
taken.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  what  they  Bnggest  of  the  puipoMs 
and  scope  of  oratory  they  will  have  great  educational  value,  aside  from  their  ob- 
vious use  for  ready  and  constant  reference^  While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  complete  speeches,  as  a  role,  the  entire  text  of  the  "Address  of  Masdni  to  the 
Voimg  Hen  at  Italy,**  of  the  "Speech*  of  Robert  Emmet  before  Lord  Norbnry,  and 
the  celebrated  "Give  He  Liberty  or  Give  He  Death*  speech  o£  Patrick  Henry 
(Uarch  93d,  iJTS),  have  been  given  in  full,  oa  illnstrationa  of  the  natural  arrange- 
ment <i  the  parts  of  an  oration.  In  several  other  instances  brief  speeches  are  given 
in  full,  but  the  rule  haa  been  to  include  the  largest  possible  onmber  of  celebrated 
passages  at  the  expense  <rf  the  exclusion  of  all  passages  not  celebrated. 

The  work  <rf  collection  began  with  the  "  Oration  of  Pericles  over  the  Athenian 
Dead,"  which,  as  it  Is  given  In  Thucydides,  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  the  first 
oration  authentically  reported.  It  may  have  been  composed  instead  of  reported  by 
Thncydidea,  as  he  certainly  did  compose  others;  but  Pericles  may  be  credited  with 
it  as  safely  as  Patrick  Henry  may  with  Wirt's  version  ( the  only  one  on  record )  ct 
his  greatest  speech.  Prom  Pericles  to  the  twentieth  century,  the  collection  gives 
extracts  which  it  is  believed  lawyers,  dergymea,  and  all  other  public  speakers,  will 
find  permanently  osefnl  for  reference.  The  needs  of  all  classes  of  pndessiotial 
speakers  have  been  kept  in  view,  and  the  compilation  is  Intended  also  to  g^ve 
everything  necessary  to  Introduce  students  of  law,  divinity,  and  of  literature  In  gen- 
eral to  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  great  oraton  represented.  It  will  be  foaod  by 
reference  to  Burke,  Bossnet,  Brougham,  Calhoun,  Cicero,  Chatham,  Clay,  Curran, 
E)emosthenes,  Fteelom,  Uirabeau,  Webster,  and  other  orators  of  the  first  rank,  as 
they  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  that  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  indnde  all 
those  famous  sayings  and   passages  which  have  attained  even  an  approximation  to 


M  ipmcli  of  tlw  nlaetccatli  ceauuy.     II  ta  ctruialj  one  of 
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general  carreiicy.  The  mle  has  been  to  inclade  celebrated  passag^es  only  from  ora' 
tioDS  (speeches,  sermons,  lectures,  etc.),  bat  in  the  cases  (rf  g^reat  orators  who  are 
also  great  writers,  celebrated  passages  from  essays  or  other  forms  of  written  proee 
have  sot  been  rigorously  ez(:luded.  As  no  such  collection  as  this,  covering  the 
entire  range  of  oratory,  has  been  attempted  before,  it  is  hoped  that,  in  connection 
with  the  department  of  celebrated  passages  from  poets  most  generally  quoted  by 
public  speakers,  it  will  give  every  student  of  oratory  and  every  professional  speaker 
what  he  most  needs  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  illnstration.  The  arrangement 
throughout  is  alphabetical  by  authors,  so  that  it  will  be  not  less  useful  for  reading 
than  for  reference,  —  the  great  advantage  of  the  arrangement  by  authors  being 
that  it  Impresses  on  the  memory  the  name  of  the  author  in  connection  with  the 
source  of  the  thought  and  the  form  of  its  expression. 

While  celebrated  phrases  are  frequently  given  withoat  their  context,  the  rule 
has  been  to  give  as  often  as  passible  with  the  phrase  a  representative  extract 
from  the  original  text  long  enough  not  merely  to  explain  the  phrase,  but  to  sug- 
gest the  character  of  the  oration,  and  to  show  the  writer's  purpose.* 


*  While  nun;  worki  luTe  been  used  In  preparins  thl*  collection,  Ita  heavleit  obllgBtlon  1*  to 
■  The  World'i  BeM  Oradoni  ■  ( P.  P.  KaiiKr.  St.  Lonis,  Itn  volonue  ).  and  to  the  works  of  BpM  SBisent. 
— tlut  onpretentlogs  poet  and  comi^ler  vhoee  work  u  >  ttodent  of  ontoiy  In  the  fint  twit  of  Ibe 
alnetecDth  centuy  made  Um  the  greateit  popoUr  edncator  of  hi*  gcoeratloQ  ia  America. 
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Ab4l«rd,  riMTa    (France,  1079-1142  A.  D.) 

OT«>tn«M  of  Bool—  He  that  lean  the  death 
of  the  body,  in  whatever  psrt  of  the  body  he 
may  snSer,  however  much  he  may  be  asbuned 
oE  the  diseue,  makes  no  delay  in  revealing  it 
to  the  phyiician,  and  setting  it  forth,  lo  that 
it  may  be  cared.  However  Toogb,  however 
hard  may  be  the  remedy,  he  avoidi  it  not,  so 
that  he  may  escape  deaUk  Whatever  he  has 
that  is  most  precious,  he  makes  no  hesitation 
in  giving  it,  if  only  for  a  little  while  he  may 
put  of£  the  death  of  the  body.  What,  then, 
ought  we  to  do  for  the  death  of  the  soul  ? 
For  this,  liowever  terrible,  may  be  forever  pre- 
vented, without  SQch  great  labor,  without  such 
great  expense.  The  Lord  seeks  us  ourselves, 
and  not  what  is  ours.  He  stands  in  no  need 
IT  wealth  who  bestows  all  things.    For  it 


1  it   i 


lud,   CMy  goods  1 


nothing  unto  thee."  With  him  a  man  is  by 
to  much  the  greater,  ax,  in  his  own  judgment 
he  is  less.  With  him  a  man  it  at  much  the 
more  righteous,  as  in  his  own  opinion  he  it 
the  more  guilty.  In  hit  eyet  we  bide  our 
faults  all  the  more,  the  more  that  by  confes- 
sion we  manifest  them.  —  (From  a  sermon  <ni 
the  "  Resurrectioa  of  Ltuana."  Text  from  the 
<'Wortd'E  Best  Orations.^) 

JUftlU.    OhUlM    Fnaell,    Br.      (American, 


Tlw  Elgliti  of  lUMuHsMtti  — U  I  have, 
in  any  way,  soccceded  in  mattering  the  pri- 
mary dements  of  our  forms  of  govenunent,  the 
6rtt  and  fundamental  idea  is,  the  reservation 
to  the  people  of  the  respective  States  of  every 
power  of  regulating  their  own  affaiit  not  spe- 
cifically tunendeted  in  the  Constitution.  The 
tecnri^  of  the  State  govenunentt  dependt 
upon  the  fidelity  with  which  this  principle  it 
observed.  Even  the  intimation  of  any  such 
interference  as  I  have  mentioned  by  way  of  ex- 
ample could  not  be  made  in  earnest  without 
at  once  shaking  the  entire  foundation  of  the 
whole  confederated  Union.  No  man  shall  exceed 
a  jealousy  of  affection  for  the  State  right* 


Admnu,    OharlM   Trntois,  Jr.     (Amencao, 
1835--) 
TlM  OlvU  Wmr  a«B«nU0B— Our  genera- 
tion,— yet,  we  ourselves  have  been  a  part  of 
great  things.     We  have  suffered  greasy  and 
greatly  rejoiced ;  we  have  drunlt  deep  of  the 
cup  of  foy  and  of  sorrow ;  we  have  tasted  the 
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agony  of  defeat,  and  we  have  tupped  fall  tritli 
the  pleasures  of  victory.  We  have  proved  our- 
selves equal  to  great  deeds,  and  have  learnt 
what  qualities  were  in  us.  which  in  more 
peaceful  times  we  ourselves  did  not  suspect 

And,  indeed,  I  would  here  in  closing  fain 
address  a  few  words  to  such  of  you,  if  any 
such  are  here,  who,  like  myself,  may  have  been 
soldlea  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  We 
should  never  more  be  partisans.  We  have 
been  a  part  of  great  events  in  the  service  of 
the  common  country,  we  have  worn  her  uni- 
form, we  have  received  her  pay,  and  devoted 
ourselves  to  the  death,  if  need  be,  in  her  serv- 
ice^ When  we  were  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  Antietam,  we  did  not  ask  or  care  whether 
those  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  betide 
us,  whether  he  who  led  us,  whether  those  who 
sustained  us,  were  Democrat*  or  Republicani^ 
conservatives  or  radicals ;  we  asked  only  that 
they  might  prove  as  true  as  was  the  steel  we 
grasped,  and  as  brave  as  we  ourselves  would 
fain  have  beeiL  When  we  stood  like  a  wall 
of  stone  vomidng  fire  from  the  heights  of 
Gettysburg,  —  nailed  to  our  position  through 
three  long  day*  of  mortal  Hell,  — did  we  aak 
each  other  whether  that  brave  officer  who  fell 
while  gallantly  leading  the  counter-charge — 
whether  that  cool  gunner  steadily  serving  hit 
piece  before  us  amid  the  tlorm  of  shot  and 
shell  —  whether  the  poor  wounded,  mangled, 
gasping  comrades,  crushed  and  torn,  and  dy- 
ing in  agony  around  us, — had  voted  for  Lin- 
coln or  Douelat,  for  Breckenridge  or  Bell? 
We  then  were  fnll  of  other  thoughts.  We 
priied  men  for  what  they  were  wotth  to  the 
common  country  of  ns  all,  and  recked  not  of 
empty  words.  Was  the  nuui  true,  was  he 
brave,  was  be  earnest,  was  all  we  thought  of 
then;—  not,  did  he  vote  or  think  with  us,  or 
label  himself  with  our  party  name  ?  This  lenon 
let  us  try  to  remember.  —  ( From  the  *■  Worid't 
Best  Orations.") 

AOiBM,  Joba    (American,  1735-I83&) 

Hi  BebtU  of  U>*  Hattd- 
Afay  It  PUait   Your  Honor,  and   Yeu,  GenSt- 
mtn  af  ihi  Jury  .— 

t  am  for  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  thaU 
apologise  for  it  only  in  the  words  of  the  Mar- 
quis Beccaria  :  — 

'  It  I  can  tnit  tw  the  lostrameol  ot  pitservlag 

one  life,   bit  blessings  »-' -* ' 

sbatl  be  a  nfficlent  c 
contempt  of  all  m 
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Ab  the  prisonen  ituid  before  joa  for  theit  ' 
lives,  it  may  be  proper  to  tecoUect  with  «)ut 
temper  the  law  requires  we  should  proceed  to 
this  trial  The  form  of  proceeding  at  their  at- 
laigtunent  has  discovered  that  the  spirit  of  the 
law  npoD  such  occasions  ii  confonnable  to  hu- 
manity, to  common  echbc  and  feeling;  that  it 
is  all  benignity  and  candor.  And  the  trial 
commences  with  the  prayer  of  the  court,  ex- 
pressed by  the  clerk,  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
judges,  empires,  and  worlds,  "God  send  jou 
a  good  deliverance.  B 

We  find  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  gnat- 
est  English  judges,  who  have  been  the  bright- 
eat  of  mankind:  We  are  to  look  upon  it  as 
more  beneficial  that  many  guilty  penons 
should  escape  unpunished  than  one  innocent 
should  suEfer.  The  reason  is,  because  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  community  that  inno- 
cence should  be  protected  than  it  is  that  gnUt 
should  be  punished-,  for  guilt  and  crimes  are 
so  frequent  in  the  world  that  all  of  them  can- 
not be  punished ;  and  many  times  they  hap- 
pen in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence  to  the  public  whether  they  are 
punished  or  not.  But  when  innocence  itself  is 
brought  to  the  bar  and  condemned,  especially 
to  die,  the  subject  wilt  exclaim,  OTt  is  imma- 
terial to  me  whether  I  behave  well  or  ill,  for 
virtue  itself  is  no  security. »  And  if  such  a 
sentiment  as  this  should  take  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  subject,  tliere  would  be  an  end  to  all 
security  whatsoever.  —  (Exordium  of  a  first  day's 
speech  in  defense  of  the  British  soldiers  ac- 
cnsed  of  murdering  Attucks,  Gray,  and  others, 
in  the  Boston  Riot  of  I770- 

Aduu,  John  QnlnoT  (American,  1767-1S4S.) 
Han  and  Hla  Imnuitalltr— Among  ttie 
sentiments  of  most  powerful  operation  upon 
the  human  heart,  and  most  highly  honorable 
to  the  human  character,  are  those  of  venera- 
tion for  our  forefathers,  and  of  love  for  our 
posterity.  They  form  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  selfish  and  the  social  passions.  By 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  the 
happiness  of  the  indlvidoal  is  interwoven,  by 
innumerable  and  imperceptible  ties,  with  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  By  the  power  of  lilial 
reverence  and  parental  aSection  individual 
existence  is  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  in- 
dividual life,  and  the  happiness  of  every  age 
is  chained  In  mutual  dependence  upon  that 
of  every  other.  Respect  for  his  ancestors 
excites,  in  the  breast  of  man.  Interest  in  their 
history,  attachment  to  their  characters,  con- 
cem  for  their  errors,  involuntary  pride  in  their 
virtues.  Love  for  his  posterity  spurs  him  to 
exertion  for  their  support,  stimulates  him  to 
virtue  for  their  example,  and  fills  him  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  Man, 
therefore,  was  not  made  for  himself  alone.  No; 
he  was  made  for  his  country  by  the  obligations 
of  the  social  compact ;  he  was  made  (or  his  spe- 
cies by  (he  Christian  duties  of  universal  charity; 
he  was  made  for  all  ages  past,  by  the  sentiment 
of  reverence  for  his  forefathers;  and  he  was 
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made  for  all  future  times,  by  the  impulse  of  af- 
fection for  bis  progeny.  Under  the  iaflneacc  of 
these  principles 

•  Biistesee  sees  blm  apuin  ber  IxiuDded  idgtL* 

They  redeem  hi*  nature  from  the  subjection  of 
time  and  space ;  he  is  00  longer  a  «  puny  insect 
shivering  at  a  breeze";  he  is  the  glory  of  crea- 
tion, formed  to  occupy  all  time  and  all  extent; 
boonded,  during  his  residence  upon  earth,  only  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  world,  and  destined  to  life 
and  immortality  in  brighter  regions,  when  the 
fabric  of  nature  itself  shall  dissolve  and  perish. 
—  ( Exordium  of  tiie  oration  delivered  at  Ply- 
mouth, December  33d,  iSoX.) 

Prlnoiplei  ai  Bmttlro  BiilU«n— Whenttie 
persecuted  companions  of  Robinson,  exiles  from 
their  native  land,  anxiously  sued  for  the  privi- 
leee  ol  removing  a  thousand  leagues  more  dis- 
tant to  an  untried  soil,  a  rigoroos  climate,  and 
a  savage  wilderness,  for  the  sake  of  reconciling 
their  sense  of  religious  duty  with  their  aifectioo* 
for  their  country,  few,  perhaps  none  of  them, 
formed  a  conception  of  what  would  be,  within 
two  centuries,  the  result  of  theit  undertakiDg, 
When  the  je^ous  and  niggardly  policy  of  their 
British  sovereign  denied  them  even  that  hum- 
blest of  requests,  and  instead  of  liberty  would 
barely  consent  to  promise  connivance,  neither 
he  nor  they  might  be  aware  that  they  were  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  power,  and  that  he  was 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  spirit,  which,  in  less  than 
two  hundred  years,  would  stagger  the  throne  of 
his  descendants,  and  sliake  his  united  kingdoms 
to  the  centre.  So  far  is  it  from  the  otdinatr 
habits  of  mankind  to  calculate  the  importaooe 
of  events  in  their  elementary  [trinciptes,  that 
had  the  first  colonists  of  our  country  ever  inti- 
mated as  a  part  of  their  designs  the  project  of 
founding  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  the  finger 
of  scorn  would  have  pointed  them  to  the  cdb 
of  bedlam  as  an  abode  more  suitable  for  hatch- 
ing vain  empires  than  the  solitude  of  a  trans- 
atlantic desert— (From  the  "Plymouth  Ora- 
tion.") 

Adami,  Samuel     (American.  17Z2-180}.) 

Liberty  Ordalitftd  of  Ood  — Truth  loves  an 
appeal   to   the   common   sense    of    mankind. 

Your  unperverted  understandings  can  best  de- 
termine on  subjects  of  a  practical  nature.  The 
positions  and  plans  which  are  said  to  be  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  multitude  may  be 
always  suspected  to  be  visionary  and  fruitless. 
He  who  made  all  men  bath  made  the  troths 
necessary  to  human  happiness  obvious  to  alL 

We  have  explored  the  temple  of  royalty,  and 
found  that  the  idol  we  have  bowed  down  to 
has  eyes  which  see  not,  eais  that  hear  not  oni 

prayers,  and  a  heart  like  the  nether  millstone. 
We  have  this  day  restored  the  Sovereign  lo 
whom  alone  men  ought  to  be  obedient.  He 
reigns  in  Heaven,  and  with  a  propitious  eye 
beholds  his  subjects  assuming  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  dignity  of  self-direction  which  be 
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1  them.  Fram  the  riunf  to  Ibe 
tettins  iiiKi  ii»y  ^>*  kiii|[doin  cornel 

Were  the  tidents  and  virtue!  which  heaven 
hu  bestowed  on  men  eiven  merely  to  mske 
them  more  obedient  drndges,  to  be  sicriGced 
to  the  folliei  aod  iinbition  of  >  lew  ?  Or, 
were  not  the  noble  gifti  so  equally  di«p«nsed 
with  ■  divine  porpose  and  law,  that  they  should 
at  nearly  ai  possible  be  equally  exeited,  and 
the  blessinss  of  Providence  be  equally  enjoyed 
by  all  7  Away,  then,  with  those  absurd  systems 
which,  to  cratiiy  the  pride  of  a  few,  debase  the 
Srealer  part  of  our  species  below  the  order  of 
men.  What  an  aSront  to  the  King  of  the 
miiveise,  to  maintain  that  the  happiness  of  a 
montler,  sank  in  debauchery  and  spreading 
desolation  and  murder  among  men,  of  a  Calig- 
ula, a  Nero,  or  a  Charles,  is  more  pn^cious  in 
hit  sight  than  that  of  miUioos  of  his  suppliant 
crettnret,  who  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  their  God  1  No;  in  the  judgmeot 
of  heaven  there  Is  no  other  superiority  among 
men  than  a  superiority  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
And  can  we  have  a  safer  model  in  forming 
ours? — (From  the  exordium  of  his  address  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  delivered  at 
Philadelphia,  Aogutt,  1776.) 

"A  KattOB  «f  8bopkMp«n"  — Men  who 
content  themtelvet  with  the  semblance  of  truth, 
and  a  display  of  words,  talk  much  of  our  ob- 
lijTalions  to  Great  Britain  for  protection.  Had 
^e  a  single  ey«  to  our  advantage?  A  nation 
of  shopkeepers  are  very  seldom  *o  disinter- 
'ested.  Let  ua  not  be  so  amused  with  words; 
the  extension  of  her  commerce  was  her  object. 
When  she  defended  our  coasts,  she  fooght  for 
her  customers,  and  convoyed  our  ships  loaded 
with  wealth,  which  we  had  acquired  for  her  by 
our  industry.  She  has  treated  us  as  beatts  of 
burthen,  whom  the  lordly  masters  cherish  that 
they  may  carry  a  greater  load.  —  (From  the 
address  of  August,  1776.)  * 

find    (Eng)aDd,iio9-ii66.) 

IMtOT  In  Viae,  S«it  In  Vlitna— There  is 
labor  in  vice,  there  is  rest  in  virtue;  there  is  con- 
fusion in  lust,  there  it  security  in  chastity ;  there 
is  servitude  in  covetousness,  there  is  liberty  in 
charity. — (From  a  sermon  preached  after  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.) 
fMlilBe*    (Greece,  3S9-314  B.  C) 

ParontlOB  Araliut  DtmoaUitnat—  Kemem- 
ber,  then,  Athenians,  that  the  city  whose  fate 
rests  with  you  is  no  alien  city,  but  your  own. 
Give  the  prises  of  ambition  by  merit,  not  by 
chance.  Reserve  your  rewards  for  those  whose 
manhood  is  truer,  whose  characters  are  worthier. 
Look  at  each  other  and  judge  not  only  with 
your  cars,  but  with  your  eyes,  who  of  your 
number  are  likely  to  support  Demosthenes.  His 
young  companions  in  the  chase  or  the  gymna- 
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sium?  No,  by  the  Olympian  ZeusI  He  has  not 
spent  his  life  in  hunting  or  in  any  healthhil  ex- 
ercise, but  in  cultivating  rhetoric  to  be  used 
against  men  of  property.  Think  of  his  boast- 
fulness  when  he  claims  by  his  embassy  to  have 
snatched  Byzantium  out  of  the  hands  of  Philip; 
to  have  thrown  the  Acharaians  into  revolt;  to 
have  astonished  the  Thebans  with  his  haranguel 
He  thinks  that  you  have  reached  the  point  of 
fatuity  at  which  you  can  be  made  to  believe 
eventhis,~as  if  your  citizen  were  the  deity  of 
persuasion  instead  of  a  pettifogging  mortati 
And  when,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  calls  as 
his  advocates  those  who  shared  his  bribes,  imag- 
ine that  you  see  upon  this  platform,  where  I 
□ow  speak  before  you,  an  array  drawn  up  to 
confront  their  profligacy,— the  benefactors  of 
Athens;  Solon,  who  set  in  order  the  Democracy 
by  his  glorious  laws;  the  philosopher,  the  good 
legislator,  entreating  you  with  the  gravity  which 
so  well  became  him  never  to  set  the  rhetoric  of 
Demosthenes  above  your  oaths  and  above  the 
laws :  ArisCides,  who  assessed  the  tribute  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  whose  daughters  after  his 
death  were  dowered  by  the  State,— indignant  at 
the  contumely  threatened  to  justice,  and  asking; 
Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  When  Atthmios  of 
Zeleia  brought  Persian  gold  to  Greece  and 
visited  Athens,  our  fathers  well-nigh  put  him  to 
death,  though  he  was  our  public  guest,  and  pro- 
claimed him  expelled  from  Athens,  and  from  all 
territory  that  the  Athenians  rule  ;  while  Demos- 
thencs,  who  has  not  brought  us  Persian  gold  but 
has  taken  bribes  for  himself  and  has  kept  them 
to  this  day,  is  about  to  receive  a  golden  wreath 
from  you  1  And  Theroistokles,  and  they  who 
died  at  Marathon  and  Platfea,  aye,  and  the  very 
graves  of  our  forefathers,— do  you  not  think 
they  will  utter  a  voice  of  lamentation,  if  he  who 
covenants  with  barbarians  to  work  against 
Greece  shall  be  —  crowned  1  —  (From  Professor 
Jebb's  translation  of  the  speech  prosecuting 
Ctesiphon  for  moving  to  pre      '  "" 
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liken,  FradMlok  A.  (American,  1S10-1878.) 
Tha  Lkwrar'i  Duty  to  Ui«  Veak—  For  the 
lawyer,  as  well  as  the  soldier,  there  is  an  equally 
pleasant  duty —  an  equally  imperative  com- 
mand. That  duty  is  to  shelter  the  innocent 
from  injustice  and  wrong,  to  protect  the  weak 
from  oppression,  and  to  rally  at  all  times  and 
all  occasions,  when  necessity  demands  it,  to  the 
special  defense  of  those  whom  nature,  custom, 
or  circumstance  may  have  placed  in  depend- 
ence upon  OUT  strength,  honor,  and  cherishing 
regard.  That  command  emanates  and  reaches 
each  class  from  the  same  authoritative  and 
omnipotent  source.  It  comes  from  a  superior, 
whose  right  to  command  none  dare  question, 
and  none  dare  disobey.  In  this  command  there 
is  nothing  of  that  Itx  talianii  which  nearly  (wo 
thousand  yean  ago  nailed  to  the  cross  Its 
Divine  Author. 

•  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
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God  has  not  ontj  eiren  u  life,  but  be  bu 
Clled  the  world  with  e*etythiii£  to  nuke  life 
desinble;  >nd  when  we  »!t  down  to  detenDine 
the  taking  away  of  that  which  we  did  not  live, 
and  which,  when  taken  away,  we  cannot 
restore,  we  coniider  a  subiect  the  most  solemn 
and  momentaui  within  the  range  of  human 
thougbt  and  human  action.  ' 

Profoundly  impretsed  with  the  innocence  of 
OUT  client,  we  enter  upon  the  lait  duty  in  her 
case  with  the  heartfelt  prayer  that  her  hcoora- 
ble  )udKes  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  not 
baving  a  single  doubt  left  on  their  mind*  in 
granting  her  an  acquittal,  either  as  to  the  testi- 
mony affecting  her,  or  by  the  tnrromidiiif  cir- 
cumstancet  of  the  case.  —  (  Exordium  of  the 
speech  for  the  defense  at  the  ttisl  of  Hit.  Sur- 
ratt,l86s.) 

Allan,  Bdward  k.    (American,  contemporane- 
ous.) 
The  Ora,torr  of  Anslo-Baxon  OoontrlM  — 

English-speaking  people  have  always  been  the 
freest  people,  the  greatest  lovers  of  liberty,  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Long  before  English  his- 
tory properly  begins,  the  pen  of  Tacitus  reveals 
to  us  our  forefathers  in  their  old  home-land  in 
North  Germany  beating  back  the  Roman  legions 
under  Varus,  and  Staying  the  progress  of  Rome's 
triumphant  car  whose  mighty  wheels  bad  crushed 
Hannibal,  Juguitha,  VercingetoHx,  and  count- 
less thousands  in  every  land.  The  Germanic 
ancestors  of  the  English  nation  were  the  only 
people  who  did  not  bend  the  neck  to  these  lords 
of  all  the  world  besides.  In  the  year  9,  when 
the  founder  of  Christianity  was  playing  about 
bis  humble  home  at  Nazareth,  or  watching  his 
father  at  work  in  his  shop,  oar  forefathers  dealt 
Rome  a  blow  from  which  she  never  recoverrd. 
As  Freeman,  late  professor  of  history  at  Oxford, 
said  in  one  of  his  lectures:  "  In  the  blow  by  the 
Teutobnrg  wood  was  the  germ  of  the  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence,  the  germ  of  the  surrender 
of  Yorktown,"  Arminius  was  our  first  Wash- 
ington, '^hauddtiiit  liAeraler,"  as  Tacitus  calls 
bim, — the  savior  of  his  country.    •    •    ■ 

So  long  as  there  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
•o  long  as  the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  so  long 
as  iniuitice  sits  in  high  placet,  the  voice  of  the 
oratOT  will  be  needed  to  plead  for  the  rights  of 
man.  He  may  not,  at  this  stage  of  the  republic, 
be  called  upon  to  sound  a  bstOe  cry  to  arms,  but 
there  are  bloodless  victories  to  be  won  as  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  a  great  nation  and  the  up- 
lifting of  its  millions  of  people  as  the  victories 
of  the  battlefield. 

When  the  greatest  of  modem  political  philoso- 
phers, the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, urged  that,  if  men  were  left  free  to 
declare  the  truth  the  effect  of  its  great  positive 
forces  would  overcome  the  negative  forces  of 
error,  be  seems  to  have  hit  the  central  fact  of 
civilisation.  Without  freedom  of  thought  and 
absolute  freedom  to  speak  out  the  troth  as  one 
Bees  it,  there  can  be  no  advancement,  no  high 
civitiiation.  To  the  orator  who  bos  heard  the 
call  of  humanity,  what  nobler  aspiration  than  to 


enlarge  and  extend  the  freedom  we  have  [nher> 
ited  from  oar  Anglo-Saxon  forefather^  and  to 
defend  the  hope  of  the  world?— (From  the  In- 
troduction to  the  >■  World's  Beit  Oistions.'  By 
pennission.  Copyright  by  F.  P.  Kaiser,  St. 
Louis,  1899.) 

Allan,  Btban  (American,  nineteenth  centnty.) 
Tha  Fmsalon  of  Olvll  War  niutnited— Go 
call  the  roll  on  Saratoga,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
■Yorktown,  that  the  sheeted  dead  may  rise  as 
witnesses,  and  tell  your  legions  of  the  effort  to 
dissolve  their  Union,  and  there  receive  their 
anivrcr.  Had  with  freiuy,  bnniing  with  indig- 
nation at .  the  thought,  all  ablaze  for  vengeance 
upon  the  traitors,  such  shall  be  the  fury  and 
impetuosity  of  the  onset  that  all  opposition 
shall  be  swept  away  Iwfore  thesii,  as  the  pigmy 
yields  to  the  avalanche  that  comes  tumbling, 
rumbling,  thundering  from  it*  Alpine  homel 
Let  us  gather  at  the  tomb  of  Washington  and 
invoke  his  immortal  spirit  to  direct  us  in  the 
combat.  Rising  again  incarnate  from  the  tomti, 
in  one  hand  he  holds  that  same  old  Sag,  black- 
ened and  begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  a  seven- 
yean'  war,  and  with  the  other  hand  he  points  us 
to  the  foe.  Up  and  at  them  I  Let  immortal 
energy  strengthen  oar  arms,  and  infernal  fury 
thrill  u*  to  the  souL  One  blow,— deep,  eflw- 
tual,  and  forever, — one  crushing  blow  upon  the 
lebelliou,  in  the  name  of  God,  Washington,  and 
the  Republic  1 — (Peroration  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  City  in  1S61.) 

Allan, Vllliun  (Americaii,nineteeDtbcentnry.) 
PUly-Ponr  Porty  or  FWit— Fifty-four  forty 

or  light  1  (54°  40'  N.).— (From  a  speech  on  the 
Oregon  Boundary  Question,  U.  S.  Senate,  1S44.} 

IznM,  FiahM    (American,  175S-1S0S.) 

What  Is  Fatriotismt- What  ispatriotismr 
Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot  where  a 
man  was  bom  7  Are  the  very  clods  where  we 
tread  entitled  to  this  ardent  preference  because 
they  are  greener?  No,  sir;  this  is  not  the 
character  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for 
'  its  objecL  It  is  an  extended  lelf-love,  mingling 
with  all  thf  enjoyments  of  life,  and  twisting  it- 
self with  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart 
It  is  thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  society,  because 
they  ore  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  their  authority 
we  see,  not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  but  the 
venerable  image  of  our  country's  honor.  Every 
good  citizen  makes  that  honor  his  own,  and 
cherishes  it  not  only  as  precious,  but  as  sacred. 
He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defense,  and 
is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection  while  he 
gives  it.  For  what  rights  of  a  citiEen  will  be 
deemed  inviolable  when  a  State  renounces  the 
principles  that  constitute  their  security  1  Or,  if 
his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would  Its 
enjoyments  be  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  strangers  and  dishonored  in  bis  own  ?  Could 
be  look  with  affection  and  veneration  to  such  a 
country  as  his  parent  ?  The  sense  of  having 
one  would  die  within  him;  be  would  blush  for  his 
patriotism,  if  he  retained  any,  and  justly,  for  it 
would  be  a  vice.    He  would  be  a  banished  man 
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in  bb  natiTe  Und. —  (From  the  speech  of  April 
aStb,  1796*  ™  1«  British  Treaty.) 

Solwr  Beoond  Thonslit  — I  coDSider  bien- 
nial elections  as  a  security  that  the  "  sobei, 
Kcond  thoueht»  of  tbe  people  stiall  be  law.— 
(Quotine  Matthew  Hale.) 

AndooUat    (Greece,  c.467  ?-39i  B.  C.) 

Icalnrt  SploluirM.  Ona  of  tiM  Tblitr 
Tyranta—  Speak,  slanderer,  accursed  knave,— 
Is  this  law  valid  01  Dot  valid  7  Invalid,  1  im- 
agine, only  for  this  reason,  —  that  the  operation 
of  the  laws  must  be  dated  from  the  arctioiubip 
of  Eucleides,  So  you  live,  and  walk  about  this 
city,  as  yon  little  deserve  to  do ;  you  who,  under 
tbe  Democracy,  lived  by  pettIfoeginK,aiid  under 
theOlisarcliy— lest  you  should  be  forced  toeive 
back  all  the  profits  of  that  trade  —became  the 
instnuneiitof  the  Thirty. 

Tbe  truth  is,  jndees,  that  as  1  sat  bete,  whjle 
he  accused  me,  and  as  1  looked  at  him,  I  fan- 
cied myself  nothing  else  than  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  the  Tliiity.  Had  this  trial  been  In  their 
time,  who  would  have  been  accasing  me  7  Was 
not  this  man  ready  to  accuse,  if  I  had  not  given 
hint  money  ?    He  has  done  it  now.    .    .    . 

Can  yon  suppose,  judges,  that  my  fate,  as 
your  champion  woold  have  been  other  than 
this,  if  1  had  been  caught  by  the  Tyrants  7  1 
should  have  been  destroyed  by  them,  as  they 
destroyed  many  others,  for  having  done  no 
wrone  to  Athens.— (From  tbe  speech  on  the 
Mysteries,  delivered  at  Athens,  c.  417  B.  C) 
AnfaTD.  Bt.    (Italy,  1033-1109.) 

awiiau  Temp«ita  Ba«e"— Yon  think  that 
the  wind  is  then  contrary  «hen  the  adversity  of 
this  worid  rises  against  yoo,  and  not  also  when 
its  prosperity  fawns  upon  you.  For  when  wars, 
when  tumuits,  wtien  famine,  when  peatQence 
comes,  when  any  private  calamity  happens,  even 
to  individual  men,  then  the  wind  is  thought  ad- 
vene, and  then  it  is  held  right  to  call  upon  God; 
but  when  the  worid  smiles  with  temporal  felic- 
ity, tlien,  forsooth,  tbe  wind  is  not  contrary.  Do 
not,  by  such  tokens  as  these,  judge  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  tbe  time;  but  judge  of  it  by  your  own 
lemptationa.  See  if  you  ar^  tranquil  within 
yoBiself;  see  if  no  internal  tempest  is  overwhelm- 
ing you.  It  is  a  proof  of  great  virtue  to  struggle 
with  bappioess,  so  that  it  shall  not  seduce,  coi- 
npt,  subvert  —  {  From  Neal's  translation  of  a 
lermoD  on  Matthew,  xiv.  33.) 
mUvhoa    (Greece,  4S0-411  B.  C) 

Vnjtiat  ProiMiitioiu— The  God,  when  it  was 
his  will  to  create  mankind,  begat  the  earliest  of 
our  race  and  gave  ui  for  nourishes  the  earth 
and  sea,  that  we  might  not  die.  for  want  of 
needful  sustenance,  before  the  term  of  old  age. 
Whoever,  then,  having  been  deemed  worthy  of 
these  tilings  by  the  God,  lawlessly  robs  anyone 
among  us  of  life,  is  impious  towards  heaven  and 
confounds  the  ordinances  of  men.  The  dead 
man,  robbed  of  tbe  God's  gift,  necessarily  be- 
queaths, as  that  God's  punishment,  the  anger  of 
avenging  spirits,- anger  which  unjust  judges  or 
fadse  witnesses,  becoming  partners  io  the  im- 


piety of  the  murderer,  bring,  as  a  self-sought 
defilement,  into  their  own  houses.  We,  the 
champions  of  the  murdered,  if  for  any  collateral 
enmiCywe  prosecute  innocent  persons,  shall  lind, 
by  our  failure  to  vindicate  the  dead,  dread  aven- 
gers in  the  spirits  which  bear  his  curse;  while,  by 
putting  the  pure  to  a  wrongful  death,  we  become 
liable  to  tbe  penalties  of  murder,  and,  in  per- 
suading yon  to  violate  the  law,  responsible  for 
your  sin  also.— (From  the  Third  Tetralogy  of 
Antipbon.) 
Arnold,  Tbonuif    (England,  1795-1S43.) 

«Tlie  Uttl*  Wotdi,  100  and  D«»a>>— Be- 
hold, then,  life  and  death  set  before  us ;  not  re- 
mote (if  a  few  years  be,  indeed,  to  be  called 
remote),  but  even  now  present  before  us ;  even 
now  suffered  or  enjoyed.  Even  now  we  are  alive 
unto  God  or  dead  unto  God ;  and,  as  we  are 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  so  we  are,  b  the 
highest  possible  sense  of  the'ternu,  alive  or 
dead,  in  the  highest  possible  sense  of  the 
terms;  but  who  can  tell  what  that  highest  possi- 
ble sense  of  tbe  terms  is  ?  So  much  has,  in- 
deed, been  revealed  to  us  that  we  know  now 
that  death  means  a  conscious  and  perpetual 
death,  as  life  means  a  conscious  and  perpetual 
life.—  (From  a  sermon  in  Matthew,  kiIL  33.) 
JkxVtua,  OhaaMr  Alan    (American,  ig3o-i8S&> 

On  th«  AsBMilnatloB of  Qarflald- Fortbe 
fourth  time  the  officer  elected  by  the  people  and 
ordained  by  tbe  Constitution  to  fill  a  vacancy  so 
created  is  called  to  assume  the  eiecntive  chair. 
The  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  foreseeing  even  tbe 
most  dire  possibilities,  made  sure  tbst  the  gov- 
ernment should  never  be  imperiled  because  of 
tbe  tmcettainty  of  htmian  life.  Men  may  die, 
but  the  fabric  of  onr  free  institutions  ttmain* 
nnsbaken.  No  higher  or  more  assuring  proof 
could  eiist  of  the  strength  and  permanence  of 
papular  government  than  the  fact  that  though 
the  chosen  of  the  people  be  struck  down,  his 
constitutional  successor  is  peacefully  installed 
without  shock  or  strain  except  that  of  the  sor- 
row which  mourns  the  bereavement  All  the 
noble  aspirations  of  my  lamented  predecessor, 
which  found  expression  during  his  life,  the 
measures  devised  and  suggested  during  his  brief 
administration  to  correct  abuses,  to  enforce 
economy,  to  advance  prosperity,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  to  insure  domestic  security  and 
maintain  friendly  and  honorable  relations  with 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  be  garnered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  it  will  be  my  earnest 
endeavor  to  profit  and  to  see  that  the  nation 
shall  profit  by  his  example  and  experience. — 
(From  his  Inangnral  address  of  September  sad, 
18S1.) 
AngnMllI*,  Balnt    ( Numidia,  354-430^ ) 

H«aT«B  and  Bftrth  — Our  spirit  is  heaven, 
and  the  Sesh  earth.  As  our  spirit  is  renewed 
by  believing,  so  may  our  flesh  be  renewed  by 
rising  again;  and  "  the  will  of  God  be  done  as 
in  heaven,  so  in  earth."  Again,  onr  mind 
whereby  we  see  truth,  and  delight  in  this  truth, 
is  heaven;  as,  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God, 
after  tbe  inward  nan.  ■>    What  is  the  earth  ? 
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<■!  Kc  another  law  in  my  members,  wurinc 
ae^DSt  the  Irw  of  my  mind?"  WheD  this 
Etrife  shall  have  passed  away,  and  a  (uU  con- 
cord be  brought  about  of  the  Beth  and  spirit, 
the  will  of  God  will  be  done  as  in  hei.i>eii,  so 
also  in  eaith.— (From  a.  sennon  on  the  Lead's 
Prayer.) 


DnmkaiUiMi  — DnmkemMSf  is  a  flatterine 
devil,  a  sweet  poison,  a  pleasant  sin,  which 
whosoever  hith,  hath  not  himself,  wliich  who- 
soever doth  commit,  doth  not  commit  sin,  but 
he  himself  is  wlioliy  sin. 


i6z6.) 

«Tlio  FrlTllag*  of  PAsaloii"  In  Hnrdar— 
For  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to 
be  found  any  difference  made  in  homicide,  but 
betweeD  homicide  voluntuy  and  involuntary, 
which  we  term  misadventure.  And  for  the  case 
of  misadventure  itself,  ttuie  were  cities  of 
refuse;  so  thai  the  offender  was  put  (o  bis  Sight, 
and  that  flight  was  subject  to  accident,  whether 
the  revenger  of  blood  should  oveitake  him 
before  he  had  gotten  saniTtuary  or  no.  It  is  true 
that  our  law  hath  made  a  more  subtle  distinc- 
tion between  the  will  inflamed  and  the  wiU 
advised,  between  manslaughter  in  heat  and 
murder  upon  prepensed  malice  or  cold  blood,  as 
the  Eotdiers  call  it;  ao  indulgence  not  unfit  for 
a  choleric  and  warlike  nation;  for  it  is  true,  ira 
fiiror  trnris,  a  man  in  fury  is  not  himself.  This 
privilege  of  passion  the  ancient  Roman  law 
restrained,  but  to  a  case;  that  was.  if  the  hus- 
band toolc  the  adulterer  in  the  manner.  To 
that  ra^e  and  provocation  only  it  gave  way, 
that  a  homicide  was  ioitiliable.  But  for  a  dif- 
ference to  be  made  in  killing  and  desttoyinjf 
man,  upon  a  fotethought  purpose,  between  foul 
and  fair,  and,  as  it  were,  between  single  murder 
and  vied  murder,  it  is  but  a  monstrons  child  of 
this  latter  age,  and  there  la  no  shadow  of  it  in 
any  law,  divine  or  hmnan. —  (From  his  Star 
Chamber  speech  against  daelilng.  Brewer's 
T«t) 
Btturott,  aeoigt  (American,  tSoo-iSgi,) 

IndlTUIntd  SovorelfntT  and  Vutad  BlKht 
In  Slaves— The  slave  bom  on  our  soil  always 
owed  alleeiance  to  the  general  govenunenL  It 
may  in  time  past  have  been  a  qualified  alle- 
giance, manifested  through  his  master,  as  the 
allegiance  of  a  ward  through  its  guardian,  or  of 
an  infant  through  its  parent  But  when  the 
master  became  false  to  his  allegiance,  the  slave 
stood  face  to  face  with  his  country;  and  his 
allegiance,  which  may  before  have  been  a  quali- 
fied one,  became  direct  and  immediate.  His 
chains  fell  off,  and  he  rose  at  once  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nation,  bound,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to 
its  defense.  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  did  but 
take  notice  of  the  already  existing  right  of  the 
bondman  to  freedom.  The  treason  of  the  mas- 
ter made  it  a  public  crime  for  the  slave  to  con- 


tinue his  obedience;  the  treason  of  a  State  set 
free  the  collective  bondmen  of  that  State. 

This  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
precedents.  In  the  times  of  feudalism  the  trea- 
son of  the  lord  of  the  manor  deprived  him  of  his 
serfs;  the  Spurious  feudalism  that  existed  among 
us  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  feudalism 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  but  to  far  the  precedent 
runs  parallel  with  the  present  case;  for  treason 
the  master  then,  for  beason  the  master  now, 
loses  his  slaves. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  sovereign  appointed 
another  lord  over  the  sells  and  the  lands  which 
they  cultivated;  in  onrday  the  soreieign  makes 
them  masters  of  their  ovm  persons,  lords  over 
themselves.— (From  a  speech  on  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln  in  1865.} 

Bun&ve,  Antolna  Pienre  Joaeph  Kula 

(Frince,  1761-1793.) 

T&a  DMuara  of  Commorolal  PalitlM— The 
manners  and  morals  of  a  commercial  people 
are  not  the  manners  of  the  merchaoL  He  indi- 
vidually is  economical,  while  the  genera]  mast 
are  prodigaL  The  individual  merchant  is  con- 
servative and  moral,  while  the  general  public 
are  rendered  dissolute. 

Where  a  nation  is  eaclutively  commercial.  It 
can  make  an  immense  accumulation  of  riclie* 
without  sensibly  altering  its  manners,  llie  pas- 
sion of  the  trader  is  avarice  and  tlic  habit  of 
continuous  labor.  Left  alone  to  his  instincts  be 
amasses  riches  to  possess  them,  without  design- 
ing or  knowing  how  to  use  tbem.  Examplet 
are  needed  to  conduct  him  to  prodigality,  osten- 
tation, and  moral  corruption.  As  a  rule  the 
merchant  opposes  the  soldier.  One  desires  the 
accumulations  of  industry,  the  other  of  con- 
quest One  makes  of  power  the  meant  of  get- 
ting riches,  the  other  makes  of  riches  the  means 
of  getting  power.  One  is  disposed  to  be  eco> 
nomical,  a  taste  doe  to  his  labor.  The  otiiti  is 
prodigal,  the  instinct  of  his  valor.  In  modem 
monarchies  these  two  classes  form  tike  aristoc- 
racy and  the  democracy.  Commerce  in  certain 
republics  forms  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  an 
'  extra  aristocracy  in  the  democracy.^  These 
are  the  directing  forces  of  such  democradet, 
with  the  addition  of  two  other  gioveming  powers, 
which  have  come  in,  the  clergy  and  the  legal 
fraternity,  who  assist  largely  in  shaping  the 
course  of  events.—  (From  Bamave's  tpeeches  in 
Brewer's  »  Orations."  ) 

Bstt4,  OolOBOl  Isaao    (Ireland,  1736-1802.) 

Taa  Taxes  and  tits  Amarloan  OUaraetar- 
The  Americans  may  be  Battered  into  anything; 
but  they  are  too  much  like  yourselves  to  be 
driven.  Have  some  indnlgence  for  3roiir  own 
likeness;  respect  their  sturdy  English  virtue; 
retract  your  odious  exertions  of  authority,  and 
remember  that  the  first  step  towards  making 
them  contribute  10  your  wants  is  to  reconcile 
them  to  your  government- 
Barrow,  ISKAO    (England,  1630-1677.) 

Polltioal  Uan— What  do  men  commonly 
please  themselves  in  so  much  as  in  carping  and 
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hanbl]'  ceDSQiiiis.  in  defaming  tnd  abusing 
their  neighbois  ?  It  it  not  the  spoit  and  di- 
veitiaement  of  maar  to  cast  dirt  in  the  faces  of 
all  ther  meet  with  ?  to  bespatter  any  man  with 
foul  Imputations  ?  Doth  not  in  eveiy  comer  a 
Momos  tuik,  fiom  the  venom  of  whose  spiteful 
or  petulant  tongue  no  emineocy  of  rank,  dignity 
of  place,  or  sicredneis  of  office,  no  innocence  or 
inteerity  of  life,  no  wisdom  oi  circumspection 
in  behavior,  no  ([ood-natuie  or  beoignity  in 
dealing  and  carriage,  can  protect  any  person  ? 
Do  not  men  assume  to  themselves  a  litjerty  of 
telling  ramances,  and  framing  cbaracteis  cod- 
cerningtheii  neighbor,  as  freely  as  a  poet  doth 
about  Hector  or  Tumns,  Thersites  or  Draucus  ? 
Do  they  not  usurp  a  power  of  playing  with,  of 
totting  about,  of  learing  in  pieces  their  neigh- 
bor's good  name,  as  if  it  were  the  veriest  toy  in 
the  world  ?  Do  not  many  Iiaving  a  fonn  of 
godliness  (some  of  them  demurely,  others  confi- 
dently, botb  without  any  sense  of,  or  remorse 
for, what  they  do)  backbite  their  bretliren?  Is 
it  not  grown  so  common  a  thing  to  aspcne 
causelessly  that  no  man  wonden  at  it,  that  few 
dtdike,  that  scarce  any  detest  it?  that  most 
notorious  calumniators  are  heard,  not  only  with 
patience,  but  with  pleasure ;  yea,  are  even  held 
in  Togne  and  revereDce  as  men  of  a  notable 
talent,  and  very  serviceable  to  their  party? — 
(From  sennoos  on  ttie  "Government  of  the 
Tongue.*) 
Bull,  ths  OrMrt    (Cappadocia,  339-379.) 

A  Tlilon  of  JadgBMnV—Picture  to  thy  mind 
the  linal  dissolution  of  all  that  belongs  to  our 
present  life,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
his  glory,  with  his  holy  aogUs;  for  he  «sha]l 
come,  and  shaU  not  keep  silence,"  when  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  work ; 
when  the  trumpet,  with  its  loud  and  terrible 
echo,  shall  awaken  those  wiio  have  slept  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  they  sh^l  come 
forth,  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resuirec- 
tion  of  tliie  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to 
the  resnnection  of  damnation.  Remember  the 
divine  vision  of  Daniel,  how  he  brings  the  judg- 
ment before  our  eyes.  "  I  Ijeheld,"  says  he,  "till 
the  thrones  were  placed,  and  the  Ancient  of 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool ;  his 
throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as 
burning  lire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came 
forth  from  before  him;  thousand  thousands m in. 
Isteied  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  biefbre  him ;  the  judgment  was 
let,  and  the  books  were  opened,*  revealing  all 
at  once  in  the  hearing  of  all  men  and  all  angels, 
all  things,  whether  good  or  bad,  open  or  secret, 
deeds,  words,  thoughts.  What  effect  must  all 
these  things  have  on  those  who  have  lived  vi- 
ciously ?  Where,  then,  shall  the  soul,  thus  sud- 
denly revealed  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  shame  in 
the  eyes  of  such  a  multitude  of  spectatois,— Oh, 
where  shall  it  hide  itself  ?  In  what  body  can  it 
endure  those  unbounded  and  intolerable  tor- 
ments of  the  unquenchable  fire,  and  the  tortures 
vt  the  undying  worm,  and  the  dark  and  frightful 


abyss  of  hell,  and  the  bitter  bowlings,  and  woe- 
ful wailings,  and  weeping,  and  gnashing  of  teeth; 
and  all  these  dire  woes  without  end  ?  Deliver- 
ance from  these  after  death  there  is  none ; 
neither  is  there  any  device,  nor  contrivance,  for 
escaping  these  bitter  torments. 

But  now  it  is  possible  to  escape  them.  Now, 
then,  while  it  is  possible,  let  us  recover  ourselves 
from  our  fall,  let  us  not  despair  of  restoration.  If 
we  break  loose  from  our  vices.  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  woild  to  save  sinners.  <*  Oh,  come, 
let  us  worship  and  bow  down,*  let  us  weep  be- 
fore him.  His  word,  calling  us  to  repentance, 
lifts  up  its  voice  and  cries  aloud,  ^  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  lalmr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  resL* — (From  his  sermon  on  a 
"Recreant  Nun.") 

Batea,  Bdw&rd    (American,  1793-1869.) 

Old-Una  Vhlgi—An  Old-Line  Whig  is  one 
wlio  takes  his  whisky  regularly,  and  votes  the 
Democratic  ticket  occasionally. 

Bayard,  June*  A.    (American,  1767-1S15.) 

Dsjigan  of  aPartlMn  Judloluy— Letitbe 
remembered  that  no  power  is  so  sensiUy  felt  by 
society  as  that  of  the  judiciary.  The  life  and 
property  of  every  man  is  liable  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges.  Is  it  notourgreat  interest 
to  place  our  judges  upon  such  h^h  ground  that 
no  fear  can  intimidate,  no  hope  seduce  ttKm? 
The  present  measure  bumbles  them  in  the  dust, 
it  prostrates  them  at  the  feet  of  faction,  it  ren- 
ders them  the  tools  of  every  dominant  party.  It 
is  this  effect  which  I  deprecate,  it  is  this  conse- 
quence which  I  deeply  deplore.  What  does 
reason,  what  does  argument  avail,  when  party 
spirit  presides  ?  Subject  your  bench  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  spirit  and  justice  bids  a  final 
adieu  to  your  tribunals.  We  are  itf  ked,  sir,  if  the 
judges  lie  tobeindepeodentofthepeople?  The 
question  presents  a  false  and  delusive  view.  We 
are  all  the  people.  We  are,  and  as  long  as  we 
enjoy  our  freedom,  we  shall  be  divided  into 
parties.  The  true  question  Is,  shall  the  judiciary 
be  permanent,  or  fluctuate  with  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion  ?  I  beg,  I  implore  gentlemen  to  con- 
sider the  magnitndc  and  value  of  the  principle 
which  they  are  about  to  annihilate.  If  your 
judges  are  independent  of  political  changes 
they  may  have  their  preferences,  but  they  will 
not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  party.  But  let  their 
existence  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  power 
of  a  certain  set  of  men  and  they  cannot  be  Im- 
partial Justice  will  lie  trodden  under  foot 
Your  courts  will  lose  all  public  ■ 


The  judges  will  be  supported  by  their  parti- 
Bans,  who,  in  their  turn,  will  expect  impunity  for 
the  wrongs  and  violence  they  commiL  The 
spirit  of  party  will  be  inflamed  to  madness;  and 
the  moment  is  not  far  oH  when  this  fair  country 
is  to  be  desolated  bv  a  civil  war.— (From  aspeech 
on  the  Judiciary  Bill  of  1802.) 

Bayard,  Tbomas  7.  (American,  1828-1898.) 
Patrlottam  aboT*  PartHanihlp— The  oath 

I  have  taken  is  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
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my  country's  eovenunent,  not  the  fiat  of  any 
political  organiiatioD,  even  could  its  will  be  bs- 
cettained.  lo  testiont  preceding  the  preEcnt  I 
have  adverted  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  set- 
tlemeot  of  thiE  great  question,  and  have  urgeiitly 
beaou£ht  action  in  advance  at  ■  time  when  the 
measuie  adopted  could  not  serve  to  predicate 
its  results  to  either  party.  My  failure  Ihen  save 
me  gctat  uneasiness,  and  filled  me  vith  anxiety; 
and  yet  1  on  now  comprehend  the  wisdom  con- 
cealed in  my  disappointment,  for  in  the  veiy 
emergency  ot  this  hour,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
danger  tluit  has  drawn  so  nigh  to  us,  has  been 
begotten  in  the  hearts  of  American  senators  and 
teptesentaiives  and  the  American  people  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion, —  bom  to  meet 
these  difficulties,  to  cope  with  them,  and,  God 
willing,  to  conquer  them. 

Animated  by  this  spirit  the  partisan  is  en- 
larged into  the  patriot  Before  it  the  lines  of 
party  sink  into  haiy  obscurityi  sAd  the  horiton 
which  bounds  our  view  reaches  on  every  side  to 
the  uttermost  verge  of  the  great  Republic  It  is 
a  spirit  that  cialts  humanity,  and  imbued  with 
it  the  souls  of  men  soar  into  the  pure  air  of  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  public  welfaie.  It  lighted 
with  ■  smile  the  cheek  of  Curtius  as  he  rode 
into  the  gulf;  it  guided  the  hand  of  Aristides  as 
he  sadly  wrote  upon  the  shell  the  sentCDce  of 
his  own  banishment ;  it  dwelt  in  the  frozen 
earthworks  of  Valley  Forge;  and  from  time  to 
time  it  has  been  an  iimiate  of  these  halls  of 
legislation.  I  believe  it  is  here  to-day,  and  that 
the  present  measure  was  bom  under  its  in- 
Soence. — (Peroration  of  his  speech  on  the  Elect- 
oral Bill  of  1877.) 


1,  Lord  (Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl 
oi  Beaconslield.  England,  1804-1881.) 
PoUtlekl  AsuunliMtton  —  Assassination  has 
never  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  1  will 
not  refer  to  the  remote  past,  though  an  accident 
has  made  the  most  memorable  instance  of 
antiquity  at  this  moment  fresh  in  the  minds  and 
memory  of  all  around  me.  But  even  the  costly 
Mcrifice  of  «  CKSar  did  not  propitiate  the  inex- 
orable destiny  of  his  country.  If  we  look  to 
modem  ttmes,  to  times  >[  least  with  the  feelings 
of  which  we  are  familiar,  and  the  people  of 
which  were  animated  and  influenced  by  the 
same  interests  as  ounelves.  the  violent  deaths 
of  two  heroic  men,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  are  conspicuous  itlustra- 
tiont  of  this  truth.  In  expressing  our  unaf- 
fected and  profoand  sympathy  with  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  on  this  untimely  end  of 
their  elected  chief,  let  us  not,  therefore,  sanctiaD 
any  feeling  of  depression,  but  rather  let  us 
express  a  fervent  hope  that  from  out  of  the 
awful  trials  of  the  last  four  yeare,  of  which  the 
least  is  not  this  violent  demise,  the  various  pop- 
ulations of  North  America  may  issue  elevated 
and  chastened,  rich  with  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom and  strong  in  the  disciplined  energy  which 
a  young  nation  can  only  acquire  in  a  protracted 
and  perilous  struggle.  Then  they  will  be 
enabled  not  merely  to  renew  their  career  of 


power  and  prosperity,  but  they  will  reitew  it  to 
contribute  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 
—  ( From  a  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  death 
of  President  Lincoirk,  1865.) 

On  BatoniMn  Szlumted  b7Butbtulum— 
I  doubt  not  there  is  in  this  hall  more  than  one 
publican  who  remembers  that  last  year  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  introduced  to  denounce  him  as 
a  ^  sinner."  I  doubt  not  there  are  in  this  hall 
a  widow  aiKl  an  orphan  who  remember  the  prof- 
ligate proposition  to  plunder  their  lonely  herit- 
age. But,  gentlemen,  as  time  advanced  it  was 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  extravagance  was 
being  substituted  for  energy  by  the  government 
The  unnatural  stimulus  was  subsiding.  Their 
paroxysms  ended  in  prostration.  Some  took 
refuge  in  melancholy,  and  their  eminent  chief 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  alternated  between  a  menace 
and  a  sigh.  As  I  sat  opposite  the  treasury 
bench  the  ministers  reminded  me  of  one  erf 
those  marine  landscapes  not  very  unusual  on 
the  coast  of  South  America.  Yon  behold  a 
range  of  exhausted  volcanoes.  Not  a  flame 
flickers  on  a  single  pallid  crest  But  the  situa- 
tion is  still  dangerous.  There  are  occasional 
earthquakes,  and  ever  and  anon  the  daric  ram- 
bling of  the  sea.— (From  a  sjwech  at  Manchester, 
April  3d,  iSjz.) 

B«da.  The  Tenenbla    (England,  673-735.) 

ThB  TormstitB  of  the  Dunned — Sunday  is 
a  chosen  day,  in  which  the  angels  rejoice.  We 
must  ask  who  was  the  first  to  request  that  souls 
might  (on  Sunday)  have  rest  in  hell;  and  the 
answer  is  that  Paul  the  Apostle  and  Michael 
the  Archangel  besought  the  Lord  when  they 
came  back  from  hell ;  for  it  was  the  Lord's  will 
that  Paul  should  see  the  punishments  of  that 
place.  He  beheld  trees  all  on  lire,  and  sinners 
tormented  on  those  trees ;  and  some  were  hnng 
by  the  feet,  some  by  the  bands,  some  by  the 
hair,  some  by  the  neck,  some  by  the  tongue,  and 
some  by  the  arm.  And  again,  he  saw  a  furnace 
oE  fire  burning  with  seven  flames,  and  many 
were  punished  in  it;  and  there  were  seven 
plagues  round  aliout  this  furnace ;  the  first, 
snow ;  the  second,  ice ;  the  third,  fire ;  the 
fourth,  blood ;  the  fifth,  serpents ;  the  sixth, 
lightning!  the  seventh,  stench;  and  in  that 
furnace  itself  were  the  souls  of  the  sinners  who 
repented  not  in  this  life.  There  they  are  tor- 
mented, and  every  one  receiveth  according  to 
his  works ;  some  weep,  some  howl,  some  groan  ; 
some  bum  and  desire  to  have  rest,  hnt  find  it 
not,  because  souls  can  never  die.  Truly  we 
ought  to  fear  that  place  in  which  is  everlasting 
dolor,  in  which  is  groaning,  in  which  is  sadness 
without  joy,  in  which  are  abundance  of  tears 
on  account  of  the  tortures  of  souls  ;  in  which  a 
fiery  wheel  is  turned  a  thousand  times  a  day  by 
an  evil  angel,  and  at  each  turn  a  thousand  souls 
are  burnt  upon  it —  (From  Bede's  sermons  in 
Brewer's  »  Oration!,") 

Beaober.  Hanrr  Vud   ( American,  1813-1887.) 

The  HoRon  of  ClTtl  VU— Since  this  Sag 

went  down  on  that  dark  day,  who  shall  tell  the 
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might;  woes  that  have  made  thii  laad  a  ipec- 
tacle  to  aoeels  and  men  ?  The  soil  has  dnink 
blood  and  is  glutted.  Millions  mourn  for 
myriads  alBin,  or,  envying  the  dead,  piay  Eor 
oblivion.  Towns  and  villages  have  been  razed. 
Fruitfol  fields  have  been  turned  back  to  wilder- 
neis.  It  came  to  pass,  as  the  prophet  said : 
*  The  snn  was  tumed  to  darkness  and  the  moon 
to  Wood."  The  conise  of  law  was  ended.  The 
sword  (at  cbiEf  magistrate  in  half  the  nation ;  in- 
dustry was  paralyzed ;  moials  conupted ;  the 
public  weal  invaded  by  rapine  and  anarchy  i 
whole  States  ravaged  by  avengingr  armies.  The 
world  was  amaicd.  The  earth  reeled.  When 
the  flag  sunk  here,  it  was  as  if  political  night 
bad  come,  and  all  beasts  of  prey  had  come  forth 
to  devour.  That  long  nigbt  is  ended.  And  for 
this  returning  day  we  have  come  from  afar  to 
fCJCHce  and  give  thanks. —  (  From  the  oration  OD 
the  ■  Raising  of  the  Flag  Over  Port  Sumter," 
April  14th,  1865.    Brewer's  Text) 

Blble«adBb«rp'iSUlsi  — You  might  just  at 

well  read  the  Bible  to  bufialoes  as  la  those  fel- 
lows who  follow  Atchison  and  Stringfellow ;  but 
tbey  have  a  supreme  respect  for  the  logic  tbat  is 
embodied  in  Sharp's  rifles.  —  { From  a  speech  to 
a  Kansas  immigration  meeting  at  Plymouth 
Church.) 

BclliATaii,  Lord    (Scotland.  1656-1708.) 

FaiTlalde  Uid  F»trlotda  — None  00  destroy 
Scotland,  save  Scotland  itself  1  hold  your  hands 
from  the  pen,  you  are  secure.  Some  Judab  or 
other  will  say :  "  Let  not  out  bands  be  upon 
the  lad,  be  U  our  brother."  There  will  be  a 
Jchovah-Jireh,  and  some  ram  will  be  caught  in 
the  thicket,  when  the  bloody  knife  is  at  our 
mother's  tluriat.  Let  us  up  then,  my  lard,  and 
let  oar  noble  patriots  behave  themselves  like 
meti.  and  we  know  not  how  soon  a  blessing  may 

My  lord  chancellor,  the  greatest  honor  that 
was  done  unto  a  Roman  was  to  allow  him  the 
glory  of  a  triumph;  the  greatest  and  most  dis- 
honorable punishment  was  that  of  pairicide. 
He  that  was  guilty  of  parricide  was  beaten  with 
lods  upon  his  naJied  body  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  of  all  the  veins  of  his  body;  then  he  was 
sewed  up  in  a  leathern  sack,  called  a  ntUus, 
with  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown 
headlong  into  the  sea. 

My  lord,  patricide  is  a  greater  crime  than  par- 
ricide, all  the  world  over.  — (  Delivered  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1706,  protesting  against 
ODion  with  England.) 

■•11,  Jolu    (American,  1797-1869,) 

Joining  Ui«  B«at  uid  Wett  —  A  grand  idea 
it  it.  A  continent  of  three  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
lent  from  east  to  west,  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  to  be  connected  by  a 
railway  1  Honorable  senatoii  will  remember, 
that  over  one  thousand  miles  ^one-third  of  this 
whole  expanse  of  the  continent  —  the  work  is 
already  accomplished,  and  that  chiefly  by 
private  enterprise.    I  may,  as  a  safe  estimate. 


tay,  that  a  thousand  miles  of  this  railroad  lead- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  West,  upon  the  line 
of  the  lakes,  and  nearly  as  much  upon  a  Uiw 
further  south,  are  either  completed,  or  nearly  so. 
We  have  two  thousand  miles  yet  to  compass,  in 
the  execution  of  a  work  which  it  is  said  hat  no 
parallel  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  No,  stri  it 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
ancient  or  modem,  either  as  to  its  extent  and 
magnitude,  or  to  its  consequences,  t>enelicenC 
and  benignant  in  all  its  tiearings  on  the  interests 
of  all  mankind.  It  is  in  these  aspects,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  these  consequences,  that  it 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world  — 
changing  the  course  of  the  commerce  of  the 
woild—  bringing  the  West  almost  in  contact,  by 
reversing  the  ancient  line  of  communication, 
with  the  gorgeous  East,  and  all  its  riches,  the 
stories  of  which,  in  our  earlier  days  we  regarded 
as  fabulous ;  but  now,  sir,  what  was  held  to  be 
merely  fictions  of  the  brain  in  former  times,  in 
regard  to  the  riches  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  almost 
realized  on  our  own  western  shores. —  (From  a 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
road BUI  <A  1858.    0  World's  Best  Orations." ) 

Benjamin,  Jnlab  P.    (American,  1811-1884.) 

Jatrenon  and  tlia  LonlBlauA  Pnrolutae— Sir, 
it  has  been  urged,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
the  discussions  here  and  elsewhere,  that  Louisi- 
ana stands  on  an  exceptional  footing.  It  has 
been  said  Chat  whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the 
States  that  were  original  parties  to  the  Conttlttt* 
tion,— even  granting  their  right  ta  resume^  for 
sufficient  cause,  those  restricted  powers  which 
they  delegated  to  the  general  government  in 
trust  for  their  own  use  and  benefit, —  still  Louisi- 
ana can  have  no  such  right,  because  she  was  ac- 
quired by  purchase.  ...  I  deny  that  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  or  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, were  ever  conveyed  to  the  United  State* 
for  a  price  as  property  that  could  be  bonght  or 
sold  at  wilL  Without  entering  into  the  det«ilt 
of  the  negotiation,  the  archives  of  our  State  De- 
partment show  the  fact  to  be,  thai  although  Ihe 
domain,  the  public  lands,  and  other  property  of 
France  in  Ihe  ceded  province  were  conve^ned  by 
absolute  title  to  the  United  States,  the  sov- 
ereignty was  not  conveyed  otherwise  than  in 
trust.  ...  I  have  said  that  the  government 
assumed  to  act  as  trustee  or  guardian  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ceded  prarince,  and  covenanted  to 
transfer  to  them  the  sovereignty  thus  held  In 
trust  for  their  use  and  benefit,  as  soon  as  they 
were  capable  of  exercising  IL  What  it  the  ex- 
press language  of  the  treaty  7  — 

•  The  inhaUUnta  at  the  ceded  territory  (ball  be 
Incorporated  in  the  tJnloa  of  tlie  Tnitcd  Stato, 
and  admitted  u  koq  u  poMible.  according  to  the 
principles  of  Ihe  Pedrrml  CoastltntloB.  to  the  en- 
joymentsaf  all  rights,  advantages,  and  Iniraunltlcs 
of  dliKDs  of  Ibe  United  Stales;  and  In  the  mean- 
time Ihey  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  Ihe 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  re- 
ligion which  Ihey  profess.* 
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misconstniction,  the  tieaty  Etipnlates  no  price; 
and  the  eole  coDsideration  for  the  conveyance, 
as  stated  on  its  face,  is  the  desire  to  afford  a 
strong  proof  of  the  friendship  of  France  for  the 
United  Sta.tes.  By  the  terms  of  a  separate  con- 
vention stipulating'  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  the  precaution  is  again  observed  of  stat- 
ing that  the  payment  is  to  be  made,  not  as  a  con- 
sideiatioD  or  a  price  or  a  condition  precedent  of 
the  cession,  but  it  is  carefully  distinguished  as  be- 
ing a  consequence  of  the  ceasion.  It  was  by 
nords  thus  studiously  chosen,  sir,  that  James 
Monroe  and  Thomas  Jefferson  marked  their  un- 
derstanding of  a  contract  now  misconstrued  aa 
being  a  bargain  and  sale  of  sovereignty  over 
freemen.  With  what  indignant  scorn  wonld 
those  stanch  advocates  of  the  inherent  right  of 
self-government  have  repudiated  the  slavish  doc- 
trine now  deduced  bom  their  action. — (From  the 
speech  on  leaving  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1861.) 

B«iuiat,   MAthulel      (American,    nineteenth 
century.) 

"Mo  BOKtb,  Fe  Rortb,  Ro  BMt,  Fo  VMt» 
—  But  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  the  com- 
merce of  Alia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
instead  of  puraniog  Ibe  ocean  track,  by  way  of 
C^>e  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  even 
taking  the  shorter  route  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  or  the  Isthmus  of  Tebuantcpcc,  will  en- 
ter the  Golden  Gate  of  California,  and  deposit 
its  riclies  in  the  lap  of  our  own  city.  Hence,  on 
bars  of  iron,  and  propelled  by  steam,  it  will 
ascend  the  mountains  and  traverse  the  desert; 
and,  having  again  reached  the  confines  of  civili- 
zation, will  be  distributed,  through  a  thousand 
channels,  to  every  portion  of  the  Union  and  of 
Europe.  New  York  will  then  become  what 
London  now  is,  the  great  central  point  of 
exchangie,  the  heart  of  trade,  the  force  of  whose 
contraction  and  expansion  will  be  felt  through- 
out eveiy  artery  of  the  commercial  world;  and 
San  Francisco  will  then  stand  the  second  city 
of  America.  Is  this  visionary  ?  Twen^  years 
will  detemiine. 

The  world  is  interested  in  our  success;  for  a 
fresh  field  is  opened  to  its  commerce,  and  a  new 
avenue  to  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the 
human  race.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  realize 
the  hopes  of  Americans,  and  the  expectations 
of  the  world.  Let  us  not  only  be  united 
amongst  ourselves,  for  our  own  local  welfare, 
but  let  us  strive  to  cement  the  cornmon  bonds  of 
brotherhood  of  the  whole  Unionl  In  our  rela- 
tions to  the  Federal  Government,  let  us  know 
no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West  Wher- 
ever American  liberty  flourishes,  let  that  be  our 
common  country  t  Wherever  the  American 
banner  waves,  let  that  be  our  homel  —  (iSja) 
B«nton,  T&omaa  K.     (American,  1782-1858.) 

«  Tliere  la  Baat:  Then  la  India  »—  We  live 
in  extraordinary  times  and  are  called  upon  to 
elevate  ourselves  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occa- 
sion. Thi«e  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the  great 
Columbus,  the  man  who  afterwards  was  carried 
home  is  chains  from  the  New  Worid  which  he 
discovered,  this  great  Columbus,  in  the  year  1492, 
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departed  from  Enrope  to  arrive  in  the  east  by  go- 
ing to  the  west  It  was  a  sublime  conception,  be 
was  in  the  line  of  sticcess,  when  the  intervention 
of  twocontinenis,  not  dreamed  of  before,  stopped 

his  progress.  Now  in  the  nineteenth  century 
mechanical  genius  enables  his  great  design  to  be 
fulfilled.  In  the  beginning  and  in  barbarous 
ages,  the  sea  was  a  barrier  to  the  intercourse  of 
nations.  It  separated  nations.  Mechanical 
genius  invented  the  ship,  which  converted  the 
barrier  into  a  facility.  Then  land  and  continentE 
became  an  obstruction.  Tbe  two  Americas  in- 
tervening have  prevented  Europe  and  Asia  from 
communicating  on  a  straight  line.  For  three 
centuries  and  a  half  this  obstacle  has  frustrated 
the  grand  design  of  Columbus.  Now  in  our 
day,  mechanical  genins  has  again  biumphed 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  converted  into 
a  facility  what  bad  so  long  been  an  impassable 
obstacle.  The  steam  car  has  worked  upon  the 
land  among  enlightened  nations  to  a  degree  far 
transcending  the  miracle  which  the  ship  in  bar- 
barous ages  worked  upon  the  ocean.  The  land 
has  now  become  a  facility  for  the  most  distant 
communication.  A  conveyance  being  invented 
which  annihilated  both  lime  and  space,  we  hold 
the  intervening  land;  we  hold  the  obstacle 
which  stopped  Columbus ;  we  are  in  the  line  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia ;  we  have  it  iaout  power 
to  remove  that  ol>stacle ;  to  convert  it  into  a 
facility  to  carry  bim  on  to  this  land  of  promise 
and  of  hope  with  a  rapidity  and  precision  and  a 
safety  unknown  to  all  ocean  navigation.  A 
king  and  queen  started  him  upon  this  grand 
enterprise.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  republic  to 
complete  it  It  is  in  our  hands,  in  the  bands  of 
us.  the  people  of  Che  United  States,  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteeDth  century.  Let  us  raise  our- 
selves up.  1^  us  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  tbe  oc- 
casion. Let  us  complete  the  grand  design  of 
Columbus  by  putting  Europe  and  Asia  into 
communication  and  that  to  our  advantage, 
through  the  heart  of  our  country.  Let  us  give 
to  his  ships  a  continued  course  unknown  to  all 
former  times.  Let  us  make  an  iron  road,  and 
make  it  from  sea  to  sea.  States  and  individuals 
making  it  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  tbe  nation 
making  it  west  Let  us  now,  in  this  coavention 
rise  above  everything  sectional,  personal,  local. 
Let  us  beseech  the  national  legislature  to  build 
a  great  road  upon  the  great  national  line  which 
unites  Europe  and  Asia  —  the  line  which  will 
lind  on  our  continent  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
on  one  end,  St  Louis  in  tbe  middle,  and  the 
great  national  metropolis  and  emporium  at  the 
other,  and  wbicli  shall  be  adorned  with  its 
crowning  honor,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  great 
Columbus,  whose  design  it  accomplishes,  hewn 
&om  a  granite  mass  of  a  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  mountain  Itself  the  pedestal,  and 
the  statue  a  part  of  the  mountain,  pointing  with 
outstretched  arm  to  the  western  horiton,  and 
saying  to  the  flying  passengers,  «  There  is  East : 
there  is  India  1 »—(  Text  from  the  "World's 
Best  Orations."  ) 

AnwTlo*  (wd  Ixlft— Sir,  the  apparition  of  the 
van  of  tbe  Caucasian  race,  rising  upon  the  On- 
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cqUI  natkms  in  the  east,  after  hsTine  left  them 
on  the  west,  tud  after  having  completed  the  cii- 
cnniiiavi|>>tioa  of  the  globe,  must  wake  up  uid 
animate  the  torpid  body  of  old  Atia.  Our  posi' 
tion  and  policy  will  commend  ni  to  their  hospi- 
table reccptioD  -,  political  considerations  will  aid 
the  action  of  social  and  coroinercial  itiQuences. 
Pressed  upon  by  the  creat  powers  of  Euiope,— 
the  same  that  press  upon  ui, —  they  must  in  our 
approach  see  the  advent  of  friends,  not  of  foes ; 
of  benefactors,  not  of  invader*. — ( On  the  settle- 
ment of  Oregon. } 

Banard  ofOlaiminx  (France,  10QI-11S3.) 

UtIm  to  Tanug  Ken  — Do  not  put  forward 
the  etnptr  eicuse  of  your  rawness  or  want  of  ex- 
perience; for  barren  modesty  is  not  pleasing, 
nor  is  that  humility  pniseworthy  that  passes  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Attend  to  your  worki 
drive  out  bashfnlness  by  a  tense  of  daty,  and 
•ct  as  like  master.  Von  are  young,  yet  you  are 
a  debtor;  yon  mnst  know  that  yoa  wei«  >  debtor 
from  the  day  you  were  borti.  Will  youth  be  an 
eicnse  to  a  creditor  for  t!ie  loss  of  his  prolits  ? 
Does  the  usurer  expect  no  interest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  loan  ?  «  But."  you  say,  « I  am 
not  sufficient  for  these  thinifa."  Aa  if  your 
offering  were  not  accepted  from  what  you  have, 
and  not  from  what  you  have  not  I  Be  prepared 
to  answer  for  the  tingle  talent  conunitted  to 
your  charge,  and  talie  no  thought  for  the  rest 
*  If  Ihon  hast  mach,  give  plenleously;  if  thou 
hast  litU«,  do  thy  diligence  gladly  to  give  of  that 
little."— (From  a  tennon  in  the  <■  Worid't  Best 
Orations."} 
Banian,  Jolm  K.    (American,  iTSi-iSsfi.) 

Blliwrt  of  the  llaxlaait  Oonqiteat— 1  have 
united,  beretofore,— at  some  personal  hazard  of 
popularity  and  itation,— I  have  united  with  my 
frienda  of  the  free  States :  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  which  were  then  in 
operation— foreseeing  the  erili  which  they 
would  tiring  upon  us,  I  have  joined  with  them 
at  some  such  hazard  in  the  effort  to  prevent  it 
We  failed.  The  evil  (s  upon  na.  The  territory 
which  vre  have  acquired  by  an  expeodltore  of 
blood  and  treasure,  is  about  to  subject  n*— un- 
lets, under  the  mercy  of  Providence,  we  are 
guided  by  iriter  counsels  than  those  we  have 
exhibited  — to  an  eipenditute.  In  comparison 
with  which  die  blood  and  treasure  expended 
upon  the  Mexican  conquest  will  tink  into  In- 
tignificancc— (U.    S.   Senate,   February   nth, 

B«RT«r.  PlaiTa  Antotaa  (France,  1790-1868.) 
Ooiporata  Oomblnattoiu- All  public  cxlst- 
«nc«  cre^d  by  great  public  interests  and  all 
variations  of  these  interests  create  a  responsi- 
Inlity,  and  this  responsibility  is  moral  as  well  as 
material  There  is  no  gainsaying  this,  and  all 
public  functionaries  admit  they  are  responsible 
for  their  personal  actions.  But  in  opposition  to 
them  we  Gnd  a  body  oi  men  occupying  an 
anomalous  position.  Immense  establishments 
have  been  founded,  which  have  attained  such 
«xtsgerated  proportkiM  in  their  Influence  on 


public  and  private  life  that  the  men  respon»ble 
for  their  direction  are  more  powerful  than  even 
public  characters.  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
directors  of  the  great  corporate  companies  and 
financial  institutions  who  are  irresponsible,  or 
at  least  their  acts  are  impersonal  and  ofBcial 
and  free  from  direct  responsibility.— (Fiobb  a 
speech  of  1S6S.) 


Omcb«  W.  (American,  nineteenth 
century.) 
lawrloaiu—Hot  Anglv-Sazou— God  is 
bringing  hither  the  most  vigorous  scions  from 
all  the  European  stocks,  to  make  of  Ihem  nil 
one  new  man ;  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  Gemtan. 
not  the  Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  Ameri- 
can. Here  they  will  unite  as  one  brotherhood, 
will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  interest 
Spread  over  the  vast  region  from  the  frigid  to 
the  torrid,  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Ocean,  every  variety  of  climate  giving  them 
choice  of  punuit  and  modification  of  tempera- 
ment, the  ballot-box  fusing  together  all  rivalriei, 
they  shall  have  one  national  wiU.  What  is 
wanting  in  one  race  will  be  supplied  by  the 
characteristic  energies  of  the  others;  and  wh^ 
ii  excessive  in  either,  checked  by  the  counter 
action  of  the  rest 


,  John  A.  (America,  1815-.) 
The  AwaaalniUon  oJ  PTMldeitt  Uneoln — 
Booth  proccededtothetheatre  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  the  same  time  that  Atzerodt, 
Payne,  and  Herold  were  riding  the  streets,  while 
Surratt,  having  parted  with  Us  mother  at  the 
brief  interview  in  her  parior,  from  which  his  re- 
treating steps  were  heard,  was  walking  the 
aventie,  booted  and  spurred,  and  doubtless  con- 
sulting with  O'Laoghlin.  When  Booth  readied 
the  rear  of  the  theatre,  he  called  Spongier  to 
him  (whose  denial  of  diat  fact,  when  charged 
with  it,  aa  proven  by  three  witnesses,  is  very  sig- 
nificant), and  received  from  Spangler  his  pledge 
to  help  bim  all  he  could,  when  with  Booth  he 
entered  the  theatre  by  the  stage  door,  doubtless 
to  see  that  the  way  was  clear  from  the  box  to  the 
rear  door  of  the  theatre,  and  look  upon  their 
victim,  whose  exact  position  they  could  study 
from  the  stage.  After  this  view  Booth  passes  to 
the  street  in  front  of  the  theatre,  where,  on  the 
pavement,  with  other  conspirators  yet  unknown, 
among  them  one  dcscritied  as  a  low-browed  vil- 
lain, he  awaits  the  appointed  moment  Booth 
himself  impatient  enters  the  vestibule  of  the 
theatre  from  the  front  and  asks  the  time.  He  is 
referred  to  the  clock  and  returns.  Presently,  at 
the  hour  of  ten  approached,  one  of  hiaguiltyas- 
sociates  called  the  time;  they  wait;  again,  as  the 
moments  elapsed,  this  conspirator  upon  watch 
called  the  time;  again,  as  the  appointed  hour 
draws  nigh,  he  calls  the  time;  and,  finally,  when 
the  fatal  moment  arrives,  he  repeats  in  a  louder 
tone,  «Ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock.*  Ten 
minutes  past  ten  o'clock  1  The  hour  has  come 
when  the  red  right  hand  of  these  murderous 
conspbators  should  strike,  and  the  dreadful  deed 
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Booth,  at  the  appointed  moment,  entered  the 
theatre,  ascended  to  th«  dcess  circle,  passed  to 
the  right,  paused  a  moment,  looking  down, 
doubtless  to  Ite  if  Spansler  is  at  his  post,  and 
approached  the  outer  door  of  the  close  passaee 
leadioe  to  the  box  occupied  by  the  President, 
pressed  it  open,  pasted  in,  and  closed  the  passage 
door  behind  him.  Spangler's  bar  was  in  its 
place,  and  was  readily  adjusted  by  Booth  in  the 
mortise,  and  pressed  against  the  inner  side  of 
the  door,  so  that  he  was  secure  from  interruption 
from  widiout.  He  passes  on  to  the  next  door, 
immediately  behind  the  President,  and  there, 
stopping,  looks  through  the  aperture  in  Che  door 
into  the  President's  box  and  deliberately  ob- 
serves the  precise  potitloD  oE  his  victim,  seated 
in  tlie  cbaii  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
conspirators  as  the  altar  for  the  sacrifice,  looking 
calmly  and  quietly  down  upon  the  glad  and 
grateful  people  whom,  by  his  fidelity,  be  had 
saved  from  the  peril  which  had  threatened  the 
destruction  of  their  govenunent,  and  all  they 
helddearthis  aide  of  the  grave — whom  he  had 
come  upon  invitation  to  greet  with  bis  presence 
with  the  words  still  lingering  upon  his  tips  whichi 
he  had  uttered  with  nncovered  head  and  up- 
lifted hand  before  God  and  his  country,  when  on 
^e  fourth  of  last  March  he  took  again  the  oath 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, declaring  that  he  entered  uponthedutiesof 
his  great  office  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  alL»  !□  a  moment  more,  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  his  co-conspiratorv ' 
were  all  at  their  posts,  seven  at  least  of  them 
present  in  the  city,  two  of  them,  Mudd  and  Ar- 
nold, at  their  appointed  places  watching  for  his 
coming,  this  hired  assassin  moves  stealthily 
through  the  door,  the  fastenings  of  which  had 
been  removed  to  facilitate  his  entrance,  fires 
upon  his  Ttctim.  and  the  martyr  spirit  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  ascends  to  God. 

Malice  domeatlc,  foreign  levy,  nothing 

Can  toDcb  httn  further.  ■ 

— (From  the  speech  delivered  at  the  trial  of 
President  Lincoln's  assassins,  1S65.) 
B11IIM7,  HOTMM    (American,  1780-1875.) 

TIm  Boprame  Court— What,  sir,  is  the  Su. 
preme  Comt  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  the 
august  representative  of  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice and  conscience  of  this  whole  people.  In  the 
exposition  of  their  Constitution  and  laws.  It  is 
the  peaceful  and  venerable  arbitrator  between 
the  citizens  in  all  questions  touching  the  extent 
and  sway  of  constitutional  power.  It  is  the 
great  moral  subs^tute  for  force  in  controversies 
between  the  people,  the  States,  and  the  Union. 

Vaf— War  is  a  treraeadoas  evil  Come 
when  it  will,  unless  it  shall  come  in  the  neces- 
sary defense  of  our  national  security,  or  of  that 
honor  under  whose  protection  national  security 
reposes,  it  will  come  too  soon;  — too  soon  for 
our  national  prosperity ;  too  soon  for  our  Indi- 
vidual happiness ;  too  soon  for  the  frugal,  indus- 
trious, and  virtuous  habits  of  our  citizens;  too 


soon,  perhaps,  for  our  most  precious  institu- 
tions.  The  man  who,  for  any  cause,  save  the 
sacred  cause  of  public  security,  which  makes  all 
wars  defensive, —  the  man  who,  for  any  cause 
but  this,  shall  promote  or  compel  this  final  and 
terrible  resort,  assumes  a  rcsponsibQity  second 
to  none,  nay,  transcendently  deeper  and  higher 
than  any — which  man  can  assume  before  his 
fellow-men.  or   in   the   pretence   of   God  his 


Blflmarok,  Prtno*  Otto  T<n  ( Gemum]',  iSiJ- 
1898.) 
Tba  Furor  Tantonloni — A  war  which  wu 
not  decreed  by  the  popular  will  could  be  car- 
ried on  if  once  the  constituted  authorities  had 
finally  decided  on  it  as  a  necessity;  it  would  be 
carried  on  vigorously,  and  perhaps  saccessfully, 
after  the  first  fire  and  the  sight  of  blood.  But 
it  would  not  be  a  finish  fight  in  its  spirit  with 
such  fire  and  elan  behind  it  as  we  would  have 
in  a  war  in  which  we  were  atticked.  Then  all 
Germany  from  Memel  to  Lake  Constance- 
would  fiame  out  like  a  powder  mine;  the  coun- 
try would  bristle  with  arms,  and  00  enemy 
would  be  rash  enough  to  join  issues  with  the 
/urvr  Tiutoniais  ( Berserker  madness )  thus 
roused  by  attack.  .  .  .  (From  the  speech 
in  the  Reichstag,  February  6di,  iSSS,  in  favor  of 
the  Army  Bill ) 

Black,  JarMnlah  SqIUtui  ( American,  igio- 
1883.) 
Oorpormtloiu  %»  Paxti  of  ClTll  Oonta- 
ment — I  aver  that  a  man  or  corporation 
appointed  to  do  a  public  duty  must  perform  it 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  interest  If  be 
perverts  his  authority  to  purposes  of  private 
Cain  he  Is  guilty  of  corruption,  and  all  who  aid 
and  abet  him  are  his  accomplices  in  crime.  He 
defiles  himself  If  he  mingles  his  own  business 
with  that  intrusted  to  him  by  the  government 
and  Dsea  one  to  promote  the  other.  If  a  judge 
excuse  himself  for  a  false  decision  by  saying 
that  he  sold  his  judgment  for  the  highest  price 
he  could  gel,  yon  cover  his  character  with 
infamy.  A  ministerial  officer,  like  a  sheriff  tor 
instance,  who  extorts  from  a  defendant,  or  even 
from  a  convict  in  his  custody,  what  the  law  doe* 
not  allow  him  to  collect,  and  puts  the  surplus  in 
his  pocket,  is  a  knave  upon  whom  you  have  no 
mercy.  You  send  coun^  commistionen  to  the 
penitentiary  for  consulting  their  own  financial 
advantage  to  the  injury  of  the  general  weaL 
When  the  oSrceis  of  a  city  corporation  make  a. 
business  of  running  it  to  enridi  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  you  can  see  at  a 
glance  Chat  tbey  are  the  basest  of  criminals. 
Why,  then,  can  you  not  see  that  the  officers  of  a 
railway  corporation  are  equally  guilty  when 
they  pervert  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
clothed  to  purposes  purely  selfish  ?  A  railroad 
corporation  is  a  part  of  the  civil  government  as 
much  as  a  city  corporation.  The  officers  of  the 
former,  as  much  as  the  latter,  are  agents  and 
trustees  of  the  public,  and  the  public  has  an 
interest  precisely  similar  in  the  fidelity  of  both. 
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'Wh;,  thcD,  sliaiild  putuJitp  or  eitortioD  be 
condemned  as  ctimina]  in  dd«  i(  it  be  toteraled 
u  fair  busineu  when  practiced  by  the  other  ? 

BUlne,  JaoMi  0.    ( Americui  iSjo-iSg.'V) 

Tll»  DmUi  Of  QuflAU— Great  in  life,  he  wu 
snrpuiiDKly  entt.  in  death.  For  no  cauie,  in 
the  very  freniy  of  wuitoimess  and  wickednest 
by  the  red  hu>d  of  murder,  he  was  thnut  from 
the  full  tide  of  tliis  world's  interest,  from  its 
hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  victories,  into  the  visi- 
ble presence  o(  death,  —  and  he  did  not  quail. 
Not  alone  for  one  short  moment  in  which, 
stunned  and  daied,  he  couid  give  up  life,  hardly 
aware  of  its  relinquishment,  but  through  days  of 
deadly  laneuor,  through  weeks  of  agony,  that 
waa  not  less  agony  because  silently  borne,  with 
clear  sight  and  calm  courage  he  looked  into  his 
open  grave.  What  blight  and  rnln  met  his 
anguished  eyes,  whose  lips  may  tell, — what 
briUiant  broken  plans,  what  bafSed.  Ugh  am- 
bitions, what  GuDdering  of  strong,  warm,  man- 
hood's friendBhip,  what  bitter  rending  of  sweet 
household  ties  I  Behind  him  a  proud,  expectant 
nation,  a  great  host  of  sustaining  friends,  a  cher- 
ished and  happy  mother,  wearing  the  full,  rich 
honors  of  her  early  toil  and  tears;  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  his ;  the  little 
boy*  not  yet  emerged  from  childhood's  day  of 
frolic ;  the  fair,  young  daughter ;  the  sturdy  sons 
just  springing  into  closest  companionship,  claim- 
ing  every  day,  and  every  day  rewarding  a 
father's  love,  and  care  i  and  in  his  heart  the 
eager,  rejoicing  power  to  meet  all  demands. 
And  his  soul  was  not  stiakeiL  His  countrymen 
were  thrilled  with  instant,  profound,  and  uni- 
versal sympathy.  Matlerfnl  in  hit  mortal  weak- 
ness, he  became  the  centre  of  a  nation's  love, 
enshrined  In  the  prayers  of  a  world.  But  all  the 
k>ve  and  all  the  sympathy  could  not  share  with 
hin  bis  snffenng.  He  trod  the  wine  press  alone. 
With  unfaltering  front  he  faced  death.  With 
unfiUUng  tenderness  be  look  leave  of  life. 
Above  the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin's  bullet 
he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  simple  resig- 
nation he  bowed  to  the  Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near  bis  early  craving  for  the 
sea  returned.  The  stately  mansion  of  power 
had  been  to  him  the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain, 
and  he  begged  to  be  taken  from  his  prison  walls, 
from  it*  oppressive,  stiSing  air,  from  its  borne- 
lessness  and  its  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently, 
the  love  of  a  great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer 
to  the  longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to 
die,  as  God  should  will,  within  sight  of  ^e  heav- 
ing billows,  within  sound  of  its  manifold  voices. 
Witb  a  wan,  fevered  [ace,  tenderly  lifted  to  the 
cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully  upon  the 
ocean's  changing  wonders ;  on  its  far  sails  ;  on 
its  restless  waves,  rolling  shoreward  to  break 
and  die  beneath  the  noonday  tun ;  on  the  red 
clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to  the  horizon  ; 
on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars. 
Let  us  think  that  hit  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic 
meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul 
may  know.   Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of 


the  receding  world  he  heard  the  great  waves 
breaking  ou  a  (aither  shore  and  felt  abeady 
upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning.  —  ( 18S2.) 

OonUlnf  ■  'Tarkar''aobbUr  Btnit»— At 
to  the  geollemtui's  cruel  sarcasm,  1  hope  he  will 
not  be  too  severe.  The  contempt  of  that  large- 
minded  gentleman  is  so  wilting;  his  haughty 
disdain,  his  grandiloquent  Swell,  his  majes- 
tic, supereminent,  overpowering,  turkey-gobbler 
strut  has  been  so  crushing  to  myself  and  all  the 
members  of  this  House,  that  I  know  it  was  an 
act  of  the  gieateat  temerity  for  me  to  venture 
upon  a  controversy  with  him.  Bot,  tir,  1  know 
who  is  responsible  for  all  this.  I  know  that 
within  the  last  Hve  weeks,  as  membeis  of  the 
House  will  recollect,  an  extra  strut  has  char- 
acterized the  gentleman's  bearing.  It  is  not  his 
fault.  It  it  the  fault  of  another.  That  gifted 
and  satirical  writer,  Theodore  Tilton,  of  the 
New  York  Independent,  spent  some  weeks  re- 
cently in  this  city.  Hit  letteis  published  in  that 
paper  embraced,  with  many  seriout  itateinentt, 
a  little  jocose  latire,  a  part  of  which  was  the 
statement  that  the  mantle  of  the  late  Winter 
Davis  had  fallen  upon  the  member  from  New 
York;  The  gentleman  took  it  seriously,  and  it 
has  given  his  strut  additional  pomposity.  It  is 
striking.  Hyperion  to  a  satyr,  Thertites  to 
Hercules,  mud  to  marble,  dunghill  to  diamond, 
a  singed  cat  to  a  Bengal  tiger,  a  whining 
puppy  to  a  roaring  lion.  Shade  of  the  mighty 
Davis,  forgive  the  almost  profanation  of  th^ 
jocose  satire.— (From  the  delute  of  April  jDth, 
il!66,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.> 

BUlr.  AtUtlB    (American,  1S18-1S94.} 

KlllUfT  SOTMlimsBt— The  habits  of  mili- 
tary government  are  not  easily  laid  aside.  The 
soldier  naturally  hat  much  greater  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  hit  sword  to  maintain  pubUc  order 
and  doe  tespect  for  law  than :  in  the  slower 
process  of  the  court  and  the  sheriff.  He  is  apt 
to  feel  a  certain  contempt  for  the  arrest  that 
cannot  be  made  without  a  demand  based  on 
affidavit,  and  for  the  imprisoimient  that  may 
rapidly  be  terminated  by  an  action  of  Anitas 
carpia  and  the  technicalities  of  the  civil  law. 
The  argomcnlt  of  the  lawyer  are  to  him  little 
better  than  jarj^n, — at  the  best,  cunning  de- 
vices to  defeat  justice.  Tell  him  that  the  great 
reliance  of  good  government  must  be  upon  the 
good  judgment  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  if  he  does  notcontradictyou,be  will  stiU  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  better  if  his  tword  could 
somehow  be  thrown  into  the  scale. —  (1873.) 

BlAlc,    Pruioli    PMSlon      [American,    iSat- 

ThB  DMtttbed  or  Banton  —  When  Colonel 
Benton  was  on  his  deathbed,  my  father  and 
motlier  both  hastened  from  the  country  to  be  by 
his  side.  When  they  arrived  his  articulation 
was  almost  lost  1  but  bis  mind  was  clear  and  hit 
features  gave  It  expression.  After  some  motion 
of  his  lips,  he  drew  my  father's  face  close  to  bit 
and  said  "  Kiss  me,"  and  spoke  of  their  long 
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and  unbrolcen  friendihip.  Me  Iheu  ottered 
Clay'i  aamt,  and  vith  repeated  eSotts  t:ave  my 
father  to  understaDd  that  be  wished  htm  to  get 
the  last  of  his  compilatioD  of  «Tbe  Debate!  of 
Congress"  which  he  prepated  a  few  days  be- 
fore,— the  last  effort  of  his  feeble  band.  It 
contained  Mi.  Clay's  pree^iaiit  leply  to  Senator 
Barnwell,  of  SouUi  Carolina,  who  had  vindi- 
cated Mr.  Rhett's  secession  pronnnciamento  foi 
the  South.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  passage  preserved 
by  Colonel  Benton,  proclaimed  the  conne  which 
sboDJd  be  taken  against  the  attempt  indicated 
by  Rhett  and  advocated  by  Mr,  Barnwell,  and 
my  father  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  this 
was  given  prominence  as  the  work  of  bis  last 
moments,  since  tiierc  were  then  strong  symp- 
toms of  tbe  revolutionary  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  last  war.  Colonel  Benton's 
countenance,  as  he  recognized  that  the  sense  of 
the  manoscripl  was  nnderstood,  evidenced  his 
gratification.  The  scene  was  reported  to  Mr. 
Crittenden  and  other  Union  men  who  bad 
power  to  impress  it  on  the  public  mind.  It  bad 
its  efficacy.  In  1858,  at  the  epoch  of  Benton's 
death,  the  country  and  its  loyal  sons  were 
stmgsling,  like  Laocoon  and  bis  offspring,  with 
the  two  great  serpents  crushing  tbem  in  their 
fatal  coils.  Benton,  in  bis  dying  hour,  seemed 
in  bis  agonies  concerned  alone  for  those  which 
he  foresaw  awaited  the  country. 

The  page  to  which  he  pointed  my  father's 
eye  contained  Mr.  Qay's  last  appeal  intended  to 
arouse  the  people  to  support  the  government 
agaiikst  impending  convulsions.  Colonel  Ben- 
ton adopted  his  life-long  rival's  last  appeal  as 
his  own,  and  made  it  speak  when  he  could  no 
longer  utter  the  counsel  which  bad  healed  the 
bitter  enmity  between  bim  and  his  great  political 
opponent. 

Boudnun,  HeniT  A.    (American,  1S08-1SS0.) 

Oonctltntioiul  Libwtr  and  tiM  Amnlcajt 
Union — This  Union  cannot  eipire  as  the  snow 
melts  from  the  rock,  or  a  star  disappears  from 
the  firmament.  When  it  falls,  the  ctasb  will  be 
heard  in  all  lands.  Wherever  the  winds  of 
heaven  go,  that  will  go,  bearing  sorrow  and  dis- 
may to  millions  of  stricken  hearts ;  for  the 
subversioit  of  this  government  will  render  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  hopeless  through- 
out the  world.  What  nation  can  govern  itself, 
if  this  nation  cannot  ? 

Bonftputo,  Kapoleon   (France,  1769-1831.) 
Addreai  to  tha  Army  of  IUI7— Soldieis, 

you  are  precipitated  like  a  torrent  from  the 
heights  of  the  Apennines ;  yoa  have  overthrown 
and  dispersed  all  that  dared  to  oppose  your 
march.  Piedmont,  rescued  from  Austrian  tyr- 
anny, is  left  to  its  natural  sentiments  of  regard 
and  friendship  to  the  French.  Milan  is  yours; 
and  the  republican  standard  is  displayed 
throughout  ail  Lombardy.  The  Dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modcna  are  indebted  for  their  political 
existence  only  to  your  generosity. 

The  army,  which  so  proudly  menaced  you, 
has  had  no  other  barrier  than  its  dissolution  to 


oppose  your  invincible  courage.  The  Po,  the 
Tessen,  the  Adda,  could  not  retard  you  a  wogle 
day.  The  vaunted  bnlwarks  of  Italy  were 
insufficient.  Vou  swept  tbem  with  the  same 
rapidity  that  you  did  the  Apeimines.  Those 
successes  have  carried  joy  into  the  bosom  of 
your  country.  Your  represeatativcE  decreed  a 
festival  dedicated  to  your  victories,  and  to  be 
celebrated  throughout  all  the  communes  of  the 
republic  Now  your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your 
wives,  and  your  sisters  will  rejoice  in  your  suc- 
cess, and  tijie  pride  in  Iheii  relation  to  jrou. 

Bosanet,  Jkoqum  BJnUna  (France,  1627-1701. 

Tha  aiorr  of  tha  World— See  the  melan- 
choly destiny  of  those  men  who  are  chosen  to  be 
the  ornaments  of  their  age.  What  do  such  rare 
men  desire  but  the  praise  and  the  glory  which 
men  can  give  ?  God,  perhaps  to  confound  them 
will  refuse  that  glory  to  their  vain  deures  1  No  : 
—  he  confounds  them  rather  by  giving  it  to 
them,  and  even  beyond  their  expectation. 

That  Alexander,  who  desired  only  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world,  has  made  it  even  more  than 
be  dared  to  hope.  Thus  he  must  find  himself  in 
all  our  panegyrics,  and  by  a  species  of  glorious 
fatality,  so  to  speak,  partake  of  all  the  praises 
conferred  upon  every  prince.  If  the  great  actions 
of  tlie  Romans  required  a  recompense,  God 
knows  how  to  bestow  one  correspondent  to  their 
merits  as  well  as  their  desires.  For  a  recom- 
pense he  gives  them  the  empire  of  the  world,  as 
a  thing  of  no  value.  O  kings  !  humble  youiielves 
in  your  greatness ;  conquerors,  boast  not  your 
victories  I  He  gives  them,  for  recompense,  the 
glory  of  men;  a  recompense  which  never  reaches 
them;  a  recompense  which  we  endeavOT  to  at- 
tach to — what?  To  their  medals  or  their 
statues  disinterred  from  the  dust,  the  refuse  of 
years  and  barbarian  violence;  to  the  ruins  of 
their  monuments  and  works,  which  contend 
with  time,  or  rather  to  their  idea,  their  shadow, 
or  what  they  call  their  name  I  Such  is  the  glo- 
rious prise  of  all  their  labors ;  such,  in  the  very 
attainment  of  their  wishes,  is  the  conviction  of 
their  error  1  Come,  satisfy  yourselves,  ye  great 
men  of  earth  1  Grasp,  if  yon  can,  that  phantom 
of  glory,  alter  tbe  example  of  the  great  men 
whom  ye  admire.  God  who  punishes  their  pride 
in  the  regions  of  despair,  envies  them  not,  as  St. 
Augustine  says,  that  glory  so  much  desired; 
X  vain,  they  have  received  a  recompense  as  vain 
as  their  desires.**— ( From  the  "  Funeral  Oration  . 
of  the  Prince  of  Condi.S) 

Bondlnot,  Slias    (American,  1740-1821.) 
Liberty  and  Oia  Brotherliood  of  Mai- We 

are  all  the  workmanship  of  tbe  Same  divine 
hand.  With  our  Creator,  abstractly  considered, 
there  are  neither  kings  nor  subjects;  masters 
nor  servants,  otherwise  than  stewards  ot  his  ap- 
pointment, to  serve  each  other  according  to 
our  different  opportunities  and  abilities,  and  of 
course  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
perform  our  duty;  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons; 
he  beholds  all  with  an  equal  eye,  and  although 
"  order  is  heaven's  first  law,»  and  he  has  made 
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it  cBssntial  to  every  good  eovemmenC,  and 
secessary  lor  the  welfare  of  every  community, 
that  there  thonld  be  distinctions  among  mem* 
beis  of  the  same  society,  yet  this  difference  is 
originallf  designed  for  the  service,  benefit,  and 
best  good  of  the  whole,  and  not  for  theii 
oppression  or  des&nctionp 

It  is  our  duty,  then,  as  a.  people,  acting  on 
principles  of  universal  application,  to  convince 
mankind  of  the  truth  and  practicability  of  them, 
by  carrying  them  into  actual  exercise  for  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-men,  without  suffering 
thwn  to  be  perverted  to  oppression  or  licen- 
tiousness. 

The  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  fast 
opening,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  not- 
withstanding it  is  three  thonsand  yean  since  the 
promnlgatloD  of  the  precept,  «  Thou  sbalt  love 
thy  neighbor  aa  thyself,"  are  but  just  beginning 
to  discover  their  brotherhood  to  each  other,  and 
that  all  men,  however  different  with  regard  to 
nation  or  color,  have  an  essential  Interest  in 
each  other's  welfare.— (1793.) 
Bonrdaloiie,  Louli    ( France,  1632-1704. ) 

Tha  Blood  of  Ui«  MivtyrB— A  reprobate  in 
hell  will  always  appear  in  the  eyes  of  God 
stained  with  that  blood  which  he  has  so  basely 
treated.  God  will  then  always  abhor  him;  and, 
as  the  aversion  oE  God  from  his  creature  is  that 
which  makes  hell,  it  must  be  inferred  that  hell 
will  be  etemaL  And  in  this,  O  my  God,  thou 
ait  sovereignly  just,  sovereignly  holy,  and 
worthy  of  our  praise  and  adoration.  It  is  In 
this  way  that  the  beloved  Disciple  declared  it 
even  to  God  himself  in  the  Apocalypse.  Men, 
said  he.  have  shed  the  blood  of  thy  servants  and 
of  thy  prophets;  therefore  they  deserve  to  drink 
it,  and  to  drink  it  from  the  cup  of  thine  indigna- 
tion. «  For  they  have  shed  Oie  blood  of  saints 
and  prophets,  and  thou  hast  given  them  blood 
todiink.  o  An  expression  which  the  Scripture 
employs  to  describe  the  eitreme  infliction  of 
Divine  vengeance.  Ahl  if  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  has  drawn  down  the  scourge  of  God 
upon  men,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  the  blood  of  martyis 
ia  heard  crying  out  in  heaven  against  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  faith,  how  much  more  will  the 
blood  of  the  Redeemer  be  heard  t 

Bran,  Edward  B.  { American,  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.) 
LoTlsg  Him  fOi  Hla  Bneroloi— They  love 
him,  gentlemen,  and  they  respect  him,  not  only 
for  himself,  for  his  character,  for  his  integrity, 
and  judgment,  and  iron  will,  but  they  love  him 
most  for  the  enemies  he  has  made.  —  ( From  a 
speech  made  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1884, — referring  to 
Grover  Cleveland  and  tug  opponents  in  Tam- 
many HalL) 

Brewer,  DaTld  J.    (American,  1S37-.) 

"Oratory,  the  lluterful  Axt"  — Oratory  is 
the  masterful  art.  Poetry,  painting,  music, 
scidpture,  architecture,  please,  thrill,  inspire ;  but 
oratory  rides.    The  orator  dominates  those  who 


hear  him,  convinces  their  reason,  controls  their 
judgment,  compels  their  action.  For  the  time 
being  he  is  master.  Through  the  clearness  of 
his  logic,  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  the  power  of 
his  appeal,  or  that  magnetic  something  which  is 
felt  and  yet  cannot  be  defined,  or  through  all 
together,  lie  sways  his  audience  as  the  storm 
trends  the  branches  of  the  forest  Hence  it  is 
that  in  all  times  this  wonderful  power  has  been 
something  longed  for  and  striven  for.  Demos* 
thenes,  on  the  beach,  struggling  with  ttie  pebbles 
in  his  mouih  to  perfect  his  articulation,  has  been 
the  great  example.  Yet  it  is  often  true  of  the 
orator,  as  of  the  poet ;  naicitur  nan  fit.^  Patrick 
Henry  seemed  to  be  inspired  aa  "  Give  me  lib- 
erty  or  give  me  death  *>  rolled  from  his  lips. 
The  untutored  savage  has  shown  hhnsclf  an 

Who  does  not  delight  in  oratory  ?  How  we 
gather  to  hear  even  an  ordinary  speaker  I  How 
often  is  a  jury  swayed  and  controlled  by  (be  ap- 
peals of  counsel  1  Do  we  not  all  feel  the  magic 
of  the  power,  and  when  occasionally  we  are  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  a  great  orator  how  completely 
we  lose  ourselves  andyield  in  willing  submission 
to  the  imperious  and  tmpetaoua  flow  ol  his 
speech  I  It  is  said  that  after  Webster's  great 
reply  to  Hayne  every  Massachosetts  man  walk- 
ing down  Peimsylvania  Avenue  seemed  a  foot 
taller. — {  By  permission.  From  the  Introduction 
to  the  «Worid's  Best  Orations."  David  J. 
Brewer,  editor.  Copyright  by  F.  P.  Kaiser,  pub- 
lisher.   Sl  Louis,  iSgo.) 

Bright,  Jo&n    (England,  1811-1S89.) 

The  Tonblp  of  the  Sword— The  most  an- 
cient of  profane  historians  has  told  us  that  the 
Scythians  of  bis  time  were  a  very  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  elevated  an  old  cimeter  upon 
a  platfonn  as  a  symbol  of  Mars;  for  to  Afars 
alone,  I  believe,  they  built  altars  and  offered 
sacrifices.  To  this  cimeter  they  offered  sacri- 
fices of  horses  and  cattle,  the  main  wealth  of 
the  cotmtry,  and  more  costly  sacrifices  than  to 
all  the  rest  of  their  gods.  I  often  ask  myself 
whether  we  are  at  all  advanced  in  one  respect 
beyond  those  Scythians.  What  are  our  con- 
tributions to  charity,  to  education,  to  morality, 
to  religion,  to  justice,  and  (o  civil  government, 
when  compared  with  the  wealth  we  expend  in 
sacrifices  to  the  old  cimeter  ?  Tvro  nights  ago  I 
addressed  in  this  hall  a  vast  assembly  composed 
to  a  great  extent  of  your  Countrymen  who  have 
no  political  power,  who  are  at  work  from  the 
dawn  of  the  day  to  the  evening,  and  who  have, 
therefore,  limited  means  of  iiiformiiig  ^em- 
selves  on  these  great  subjects.  Now  1  am  privi- 
leged to  speak  to  a  somewhat  different 
audience.  You  represent  those  of  your  great 
community  who  have  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion, who  have  on  some  points  greater  intelli- 
gence, and  in  whose  hands  reside  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  district.  I  am  speaking, 
too,  within  the  hearing  of  those  whose  gentle 
nature,  whose  finer  instincts,  whose  purer 
minds,  have  not  suffered  as  some  of  us  have 
suffered  in  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  life.    You 
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COD  mold  opiDion,  you  Cfto  create  politico] 
power  i— fou  cumot  think  a  good  thought  on 
this  Bubject  and  commuaicate  it  to  your  netgh- 
bon,  yoa  cannot  make  these  point*  topics  of 
diicutaioD  in  your  social  ciidei  and  more  gen- 
eral meetings,  without  aSectiiic  sensibly  and 
speedily  the  coutse  which  the  eoTemment  of 
your  conotry  will  purtue. 

May  1  ask  you,  then,  to  beliere,  as  I  do  most 
devoutly  believe,  that  the  moral  law  was  not 
written  for  men  alone  in  their  iadividnaJ  char- 
acter,  bnt  that  It  was  written  as  weU  for  nations, 
and  for  nations  great  as  tbis  of  which  we  are 
citizens.  U  nations  reject  and  deride  thst 
TDoral  law,  there  is  ■  penalty  which  will  in 
tably  follow.  It  may  not  come  at  once,  it  may 
not  come  io  our  lifetime ;  but  rely  upon  it,  the 
great  Italian  is  not  a  poet  only,  but  a  prophet, 
when  he  says  i — 


We  have  eiperlence,  we  have  beacons,  we  haTe 
landmarks  enough.  We  know  what  the  past 
has  cost  us,  we  know  how  much  and  how  far  we 
have  wandered,  but  we  are  not  left  without  a 
guide.  It  is  true  we  have  not,  as  an  ancient 
people  had,Urim  and  Thmnmim,— those  oracu- 
lous  gems  on  Aaron's  breast, —  from  which  to 
lake  counsel,  but  we  have  the  unchangeable  and 
etenul  principle*  of  the  moral  law  to  guide  aa, 
and  only  so  far  as  we  walk  by  that  guidance 
can  we  be  permanently  a  great  nation,  or  our 
people  a  happy  people. — (Binningham,  tSsS.) 

Brooks,  FbiUlpa    (American,  183^-1893.) 

Power  Over  tb«  Utm  of  Othan— Oh,  this 
marvelous,  this  awful  power  that  we  have  over 
other  people's  lives!  Ohi  the  power  of  the  sin 
that  you  bave  done  years  and  year*  agot  It  is 
awful  to  think  of  it.  I  think  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing morcterrible  to  the  human  thought  than 
this— the  picture  o!  a  man  who,  having  sinned 
year*  and  yean  ago  in  awaythatinvolvedother 
souls  in  his  sin,  and  then,  having  repented  of  his 
sin  and  undertaken  another  life,  knows  certainly 
that  the  power,  the  conseqoence  of  that  sin  is 
going  on  outside  of  his  reach,  beyond  even  his 
ken  and  knowledge.  He  caimot  touch  it  Yoa 
wronged  a  soul  ten  yean  ago.  You  taught  a  boy 
how  to  tell  his  first  mercantile  lie;  you  degraded 
the  early  staridBrds  of  his  youth.  What  ha*  be- 
come of  that  boy  to-day  ?  You  may  have  re- 
pented. He  has  passed  out  of  your  aighL  He 
has  gone  yean  and  yean  ago.  Somewhere  in 
this  ereat,  multitudinous  mass  ol  humanity  he  is 
sinniog  and  sinning,  and  reduplicating  and  ex- 
tending the  siu  that  you  did.  Vou  touched  the 
faith  of  some  believing  soul  year*  ago  with  some 
miserable  sneer  of  yours,  widi  some  cynical  and 
sceptical  disparagement  of  God  and  of  the  man 
who  is  the  utterance  of  God  upon  the  eartk 
You  taught  the  soul  that  was  enthusiastic  to  be 
full  of  scepticisms  and  doubts.  You  wroueed  a 
woman  years  ago,  and  her  life  has  ROne  out  from 
your  life,  you  cannot  begin  to  tell  where.  You 
have  repented  of  your  sin.     You  have  bowed 


yourself,  it  may  be,  in  dust  and  ashes.  You  have 
entered  upon  a  new  life.  Yoa  are  pate  to-day. 
But  where  is  the  sceptical  soul  ?  Where  it  the 
ruined  vroman  whom  you  sent  forth  into  the 
world  out  of  the  shadow  of  your  sin  yean  ago  ? 
You  cannot  touch  that  life.  You  ootiot  reach 
it.  You  do  not  know  where  it  is.  No  step*  of 
yours,  quickened  with  all  your  earnestness,  can 
punue  it.  No  contrition  ol  ytnat  can  draw  back 
its  consequences.  Remorse  caimot  force  the 
ballet  back  again  Into  the  gun  from  which  it 
once  has  gone  forth.  It  make*  life  awful  to  the 
man  who  has  ever  sinned,  who  ha*  ever 
wronged  and  hurt  another  life  because  of  this 
sin,  because  no  sin  ever  was  done  that  did  not 
hurt  another  life.  I  know  the  mercy  of  our  God, 
that  while  he  has  put  us  into  each  other's  power 
to  a  fearful  extent,  he  never  will  let  any  soul  ab- 
solutely go  to  everlasting  ruin  for  another's  sin, 
and  so  I  dare  to  see  the  love  of  God  punuiti£ 
that  lost  soul  where  jnju  cannot  punue  it.  But 
that  does  not  for  one  moment  lift  the  shadow 
from  your  heart,  or  cease  to  make  yon  tremble 
when  you  think  of  how  your  sin  has  outgrown 
itself  and  is  running  far,  far  away  where  you 

Thank  God  the  other  thing  is  tme  as  well 
Thank  God  that  when  a  man  does  a  bit  of  serv- 
ice, however  tittle  it  may  be,  of  that,  too,  he  can 
never  trace  the  consequences.  Ttiank  God  that 
that  which  in  tome  better  moment,  in  some 
nobler  inspiration,  you  did  ten  yean  ago  to  make 
your  brotherjs  faith  a  little  more  strong,  to  let 
your  shop  boy  confirm  and  not  doubt  the  con- 
fidence in  man  which  be  had  brought  into  his 
bunness,  to  establish  the  purity  of  a  soul  instead 
of  staining  it  and  shaking  it,  diank  God,  in  this 
quick,  electric  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  that, 
too,  runs  forth. 

BrouKhun.  Bsiuy,  Saron  Bronglum  uid 
VMue  (England,  1778-1868.) 
On  FltU's  ConquMt  — Gentlemen,  I  stand 
np  in  this  conqaest  a^^unst  the  friends  and 
foUowen  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or,  as  they  partially  desig- 
nate him,  the  immortal  statesman,  now  no  more. 
Immortal  in  the  miterie*  of  his  devoted  country  I 
Immortal  in  the  wounds  of  her  bleeding  liber- 
ties I  Immortal  in  the  cruel  wan  which  sprang 
from  hi*  cold  miscalculating  ambition  I  Im- 
mortal in  the  intolerable  taiet,  the  counties* 
loads  of  debt  which  these  wan  have  Sung  upon 
us  ^which  the  youngest  man  among  us  will  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of.  Immortal  in  the  triumph 
of  oar  enemies,  and  the  ruin  of  our  allies,  the 
costly  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  t 
Immortal  in  the  afilictioiu  of  England,  and  the 
humiliations  of  her  friends,  through  the  whole 
results  of  his  twenty  yean'  reign,  from  the  first 
rays  of  favor  with  which  a  delighted  court 
gilded  his  early  apostasy,  to  the  deadly  glare 
which  is  at  this  instant  cast  upon  bis  name  by 
the  burning  metropolis  of  our  last  ally.  But 
may  no  such  immortality  ever  fall  to  my  lot ;  let 
me  rather  live  innocent  and  inglorious ;  and 
when  at  last  I  cease  to  serve  you,  and  to  feel  for 
your  wrongs,  may  I  have  an  humble  monument 
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Broncliun,   Henry,   Baios    BroaKbam  auA 

VfcllX  —  Continutd 
LDsome  Dameless  stone,  to  tell  that  beneath  it 
there  rests  from  his  labors  in  your  service  «  an 
enemy  of  the  immortal  statesman — -a  friend  of 
peace  and  of  the  people."— (iSii.) 

Blgher  L«»  In  Bnglaaa— Tell  roe  not  of 
riehls,—  talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in 
his  slaves.  Idenytherighl,— 1  acltnowledgenot 
the  property.  The  principles,  the  feelinfs  of  our 
common  nature,  rise  in  rebellion  against  it  Be 
the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  10  the 
heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  tliat  rejects  it 
In  vain  you  can  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction 
such  a  claim  1  There  is  a  law  above  alt  enact- 
ments'of  human  codes,— the  same  throughout 
the  world,  the  same  in  all  times,— such  as  it  was 
before  the  daring  genias  of  Columbus  pierced 
the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the 
sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge;  to 
another  all  onutterable  woes ;  anch  as  it  Ie  at 
this  day.  ft  is  the  law  wrillen  in  the  heart  of 
man  by  the  finger  of  his  Maker;  and  by  that 
law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  wliile  men  de- 
spise fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  ood  abhor  blood, 
they  will  reject  the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy 
that  man  can  hold  property  in  man  !  In  vain  you 
appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations  ; 
the  covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  of  the  old 
covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholy  pre- 
tensions.—  (In  the  House  of  CZommons,  iSja) 

Lav  B«ftinil— You  saw  the  greatest  warrior 
of  the  age, —  conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of 
Germany  — terror  of  the  North,— saw  him  ac- 
count all  his  matchless  victories  poor  compared 
with  the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
win, —  saw  him  contemn  the  fickleness  of  for- 
tune, while,  in  despite  of  her,  he  could  pronounce 
his  memorable  boast :  "  I  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  Code  in  my  hand  I »  You 
have  vanquished  him  in  the  field  ;  strive  now  to 
rival  bim  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace  I  Outstrip 
bim  as  a  lawgiver  whom  in  aims  you  overcame  I 
The  lustre  o(  the  regency  will  be  eclipsed  by  the 
more  solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  the  reign. 
It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,— it  formed  part 
of  the  glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier 
years  were  lost,— that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble.  But  how  much  nobler 
will  be  the  sovereign's  boast  when  he  shall  have 
it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear  and  left  It 
cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it  a  living 
letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left 
it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two- 
edeed  sword  of  craft  and  oppression,  left  it  the 
staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence  I 
—  (Peroration  of  the  speech  on  Law  Reform.) 

PnDllo  Benefftdton  aaA  Tbalr  Sewardi- 
It  has  been  the  lot  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  who 
have  a^ired  to  the  honor  of  guiding,  instruct- 
ing, or  amending  mankind,  to  have  their  paths 
beset  by  every  persecution  from  adversaries,  by 
cvei7  misconstruction  from  friends;  no  quarter 
from  the  one,— no  charitably  constrttction  from 
the  otherl  To  be  misconstrued,  misrepresented, 
borne  down,  till  it  was  in  vain  to  bear  down 
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Slanderer*    tta    Inaecta  —  Not     that     they 

wound  deeply  or  injure  much-,  but  that  is 
no  fault  of  theirs;  without  hurting  they  give 
trouble  and  discomfort  The  insect  la-ought 
into  life  by  corruption,  and  nested  in  tilth, 
though  its  flight  be  lowly  and  its  sting  puny,  can 
swarm  and  buzz  and  irritate  the  skin  and  offend 
the  nostril,  and  altogether  give  us  nearly  as 
much  annoyance  as  the  wasp,  whose  nobler 
nature  it  strives  to  emulate.  These  reverend 
slanderers, — these  pious  backbiters, — devoid  of 
force  to  wield  the  sword,  snatch  the  dagger, 
and  destitute  of  wit  to  point  or  barb  it,  and 
make  it  rankle  in  the  wotmd,  steep  it  in  venom 
to  roake  it  fester  in  the  scratch. 

Tba  Sohoolmastor  tbe  Oreat«rt  Oonaiwror 
—  Sir,  there  is  nothing  which  the  adversaries  of 
improvement  are  mote  wont  to  make  themselves 
merry  wilti,  than  what  is  termed  the  "march  of 
intellect"  ;  and  here  I  will  confess  that  I  think, 
as  far  as  the  phrase  goes,  they  are  in  the  right 
It  is  a  very  alHurd,  because  a  very  incorrect  ex- 
pression. It  is  little  calculated  to  describe  the 
operation  in  question.  It  does  not  picture  an 
image  at  all  resembling  the  proceeding  of  the 
tme  hiends  of  mankind.  It  much  more  resem- 
bles the  progress  of  the  enemy  to  all  improve- 
ment The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.  He 
stalks  onward  with  the  '■  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war  »  ;  banners  flying,  shouts  rend- 
ing the  air.  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music 
pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  lamentations  for  the  slain. 

Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  bis  peaceful 
vocation.  He  meditates  and  purposes  in  secret 
the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly 
gathers  round  him  those  who  are  to  further  their 
execution  ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances 
in  his  humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly. 
till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of 
ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  all  the  weeds 
of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared 
with  anything  like  a  march ;  hot  it  leads  to  a 
far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more 
imperishable  than  the  destroyer  of  his  speciet 
the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

Such  men  — men  deserving  the  glorious  title 
of  Teachers  of  Mankind  —  I  have  found,  labor- 
ing conscientiously,  though,  perhaps,  obscuiel)', 
in  their  blessed  vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone. 
1  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship, 
among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  anlent,the 
indomitably  active  French ;  I  have  found  them 
among  the  persevering,  resolute,  indosbrioos 
Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  laborioni^ 
the  wann-bearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germaiks ;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  high-minded  but  en- 
slaved Italians ;  and  In  our  own  country,  God  be 
thanked,  their  numbers  everywhere  abound,  and 
are  every  day  Increasing. 

Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  fame  is 
the  prosperity  of  nations ;  their  renown  will  fill 
the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds 
Dot  far  oB  in  their  own  time*.    Each  one  Ot 
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these  great  teachen  of  the  vorld,  pouessmg  bii 
toul  in  peace,  peHorms  his  appointed  coune, 
awaits  in  patience  the  f  ulfiUmecit  of  the  promises, 
and,  resting  from  his  labots,  bequeathi  hii 
memoir  to  the  generation  whom  his  works  hare 
bleued,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble  bat  not 
ingloiious  epitaph,  commemorating  *one  in 
whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid 
of  an  enemy." 
Brovn,  B.  OnXa    (American,  1S26-1885.) 

OlTll  Vw  PolltleB— Politic*  has  become  a 
filthy  pool,  in  whose  waters  the  good  and  brave 
tkrink  to  be  immersed.  And  this  in  its  entirety 
il  the  result  of  practical  atheiim  in  goTemment 
The  ignoring  of  any  moral  responsibility  in  the 
State  cntatlg  the  absence  of  any  practical  moral- 
ity in  its  administration.  What  other  could  be 
the  outcome  of  such  Dstional  apostasy  than  the 
national  demoraliiation  upon  which  we  have 
fallen  ?  And  from  whence  are  we  to  expect 
any  reform  ?  Be  sure  it  will  not  be  from  con- 
tinuance in  auch  couraes.  Half  a  century  more 
of  like  degeneration,  and  what  of  good  is  left  in 
the  land  will  revolt  from  such  dominion,  pre- 
ferring death  to  abject  ditgrace.  Human 
nature  cannot  stand  iL  Thu,  then,  is  the 
momentous  question  of  our  people  in  the  pres- 
ent hour,  and  how  best  to  return  to  other 
ideas  of  government,  and  other  bases  of  public 
administration,  challenges  all  their  forethought 
and  endeavor,  all  their  humility  and  entreaty. 
And  It  is  because  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  men 
or  offices  that  il  demands  such  inquest  It  is 
not  only  that  pure  men  shall  be  put  in  office,  or 
that  there  be  pure  offices  to  put  them  in;  but  the 
controlling  thought  over  men  and  offices  must 
be  that  of  purity  which  recognizes  a  tribunal 
before  which  no  deceit  prospereth.  —  (U.  S, 
Senate,  1864. ) 

Brown,  Beiuy  Irmllt  (American.  1S44-1S7S.} 
Tb«  DajiB«ri  of  Uke  Prea«nt  — It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  us  now,  not  of  founding  a  new  govern- 
ment, but  of  the  pretervation  of  one  already 
old ;  not  of  the  foimstion  of  an  independent 
power,  but  of  the  purification  of  a  nation's  life  ( 
not  of  the  conquest  of  a  foreign  foe,  but  of  the 
fubjection  of  ourselves.  The  capacity  of  man  to 
rule  himself  is  to  be  proven  in  the  days  to  come. 
Dot  by  the  greatness  of  his  wealth,  nor  by  his 
valor  in  the  field ;  not  by  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minion, nor  by  the  splendor  of  his  genius.  The 
dangeis  of  today  come  from  within.  The  wor- 
ship of  self,  the  love  of  power,  the  lust  for  gold, 
the  weakening  of  faith,  the  decay  of  public  vir- 
tue, the  lack  of  private  "worth,  —  these  are  the 
perils  which  threaten  our  future  1  these  are  the 
enemies  we  have  to  fear;  these  are  the  traitors 
which  infest  the  camp ;  and  the  danger  was  far 
less  when  Catiline  knocked  with  bjs  army  at 
the  eates  of  Rome,  than  when  he  sat  smiling  in 
the  senate  house.  We  see  them  daily  face 
to  face;  in  the  walk  of  virtue;  in  the  road  to 
wealth;  in  the  path  of  honor;  on  the  way  to 
happiness.  There  is  no  peace  between  them 
and  our  safety.  Nor  can  we  avoid  them  and 
turn  back.    It  is  not  enough  to  rest  upon  the 


past.  No  man  or  nation  can  stand  still.  We 
must  mount  upward  or  go  down.  We  mmt 
grow  woree  or  better.  It  is  the  eternal  law,  — 
we  cannot  change  it. — (From  the  oration  at  the 
centennial  of  the  FiiM  CokHiial  Congress.) 
Brown,  John    (American,  1800-185^) 

«Hiclk«r  Lmm"  DaOiMd  In  Oonit— Id  the 
first  place,  I  deny  everything  but  what  I  have 
all  along  admitted, —  the  design  on  my  part  to 
free  the  slaves.  I  intended,  certainly,  to  have 
made  a  clean  thing  of  the  matter,  as  I  did  last 
winter  when  I  went  into  Missouri  and  there 
took  slaves  without  the  snapping  of  a  gun  on 
either  side,  moved  them  through  the  country, 
and  finally  left  them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to 
have  done  the  tame  thing  again,  on  a  larger 
scale.  That  was  all  I  intended.  I  never  did 
intend  murder,  or  treason,  or  the  dettluction  of 
property,  or  to  excite  slaves  to  rebellioD,  or  to 


1  have  another  objection;  and  that  is,  it  is  un- 
just that  1  should  suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  1 
interfered  in  the  manner  which  I  admit,  and 
which  I  admit  has  been  fairly  proved  (for  I  ad- 
mire the  truthfulness  and  candor  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  in 
this  case),— liad  I  so  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
rich,  the  powerful,  the  inleUigent,  the  so-called 
great,  or  in  behalf  o£  any  of  their  friends,  either 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or  children, 
or  any  of  that  class,  and  suffered  and  sacrificed 
what  I  have  in  this  interierence,  it  would  have 
been  all  right,  and  every  man  in  this  court 
would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  reward 
rather  than  punishment. 

This  court  acknowledges,  ai  I  suppote,  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  God.  I  see  a  book  kissed 
here  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or  at  lead 
the  New  Testament  That  teaches  me  that  all 
things  whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do 
me,  I  sliould  do  even  so  to  them.  It  teachei 
me,  further,  to  "  remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them."  I  endeavored  to 
act  up  to  that  instruction.  I  say,  T  am  yet  too 
young  to  understand  that  God  is  any  respecter 
of  persons.  I  believe  that  to  have  interieied  at 
I  have  done — as  I  have  always  freely  admitted 
I  have  done — in  behalf  of  his  despised  poor, 
was  not  wrong,  but  right  Now,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  (or  the 
furtherance  of  the  ends  of  justice,  and  mingle 
my  blood  further  with  the  blood  of  my  children, 
and  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  stave 
country  whose  rights  ate  disregarded  by  wicked, 
cruel,  and  unjust  enactments  —  I  submit:  to  let 
it  be  done!— (From  his  speech  to  the  court 
which  sentenced  him  in  1S59,  as  reported  in  the 
Liberator  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.) 
Brynn,  Tllllun  J.    (American,  1S60  -.) 

«Otownaf  Tltoma»  and  "Oiou  of  Gold" 
—  If  they  dare  to  come  out  in  the  open  field  and 
defend  the  gold  standard  as  a  good  thing,  we 
will  fight  them  (o  the  uttermost  Having 
behind  us  the  producing  masses  of  this  nation 
and  the  world,  supported  by  the  commercial 
interests,  the  laboring  interests,  and  the  toilets 
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eTcijwbere,  we  will  aniwer  their  demtuid  fi 
gold  itandard  by  tayiag  to  tbem:  Yoa  ihall  not 
preu  down  upoa  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown 
of  tbonu,  you  (hall  not  cmcify  mankind  upon  a 
CTOH  of  sold.  —  ( Democratic  NatioDal  Conven- 
tion, i8g&) 

Brrant.  Mgtx  E.  (American,  nineteenth 
century.) 
War  ud  the  OtnuUtution  —Wars  have 
grafted  cooitructiona  on  the  conititutions  of 
every  nation  under  the  lun,  end  so  our  Erent 
civil  strife  forcibly  and  forever  construed  and 
Interpreted  our  Constitution.  It  was  in  itself 
00  quettioD  of  moral  rieht  or  wrong  that  was 
involved  in  the  problem;  it  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  true  spirit  and  Intention  of  the  coQ- 
ttltntional  contract  and  the  meaning  of  this 
Union.  The  question  of  moral  right  or  vrrong 
can  only  enter  to  test  the  sincerity  or  insincerity 
of  the  advocacy  of  the  respective  view*.  If 
both  were  sinceie,  then  both  were  patriotic,  and 
the  one  was  right  and  the  other  was  not  wrong. 
If  our  fathers  were  sincere,  earnest,  and  bonett 
in  their  view*  of  government,  if  they  fought  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  right,  for  what  they 
beUeved  to  be  the  true  intent,  spirit,  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Cooititation,  they  cannot  in  history 
be  denied  the  meed  of  highest  honor  for  patri- 
otic purposes.  —  (  From  an  address  to  Arkansas 
Ex-Confederatet  in  1S93. ) 

BrTkiit.  TUllam  Onllen  (American,  1794-187S.) 
Tbe  BiMDce  Of  OreatiUM  —Bums  was  great 
because,  whatever  may  have  been  the  etrois 
of  his  liter  life,  when  became  from  the  hand  that 
fcuTDed  him,-~I  say  it  with  the  profoundest 
reverence, — God  breathed  into  him,  in  larger 
measure  Uian  into  other  men,  the  spirit  of  that 
lore  which  constitutes  his  own  essence,  and 
made  him  more  than  other  men  —  a  living  souL 
Burns  was  great  by  the  greatness  of  his  sympa- 
thies,— sympathies  acute  and  delicate,  yet  lar^ 
comprehensive,  Ixmndless.  They  were  warmest 
■nd  strongest  toward  those  of  bis  own  kin,  yet 
they  overflowed  upon  all  sentient  beings,-~upaa 
the  animals  in  his  eIbII;  apon  the  "  wee,  sleekit 
cowerin',  tim'rons  beastie  »  dislodged  from  her 
autninnal  covert;  upon  the  hare  wounded  by  the 
sportsman;  upon  the  very  field  flower,  over- 
turned by  his  share  and  crushed  among  the  stub- 
ble. And  in  all  this  we  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
strained  or  exaggerated,  nothing  afEected  or  put 
on,  nothing  childish  or  silly,  but  that  all  is  true 
genuine,  manly,  noble:  we  honor,  we  venerate 
die  poet  while  we  read;  we  take  the  expression 
of  these  lympathies  to  our  hearts,  and  fold  il  in 
oar  memory  forever.—  (1859.) 


M  (American,  1791-1868.) 
■oaar'i  Vorth  taA  TtrtM'aTottli— It  is 
an  evil  omen  of  the  times  that  men  have  under- 
taken to  calculate  the  mere  material  value  oE 
the  UnioD.  .  .  .  Public  virtue  is  the  vital 
spirit  of  repablica,  and  history  proves  that  when 
this  ha*  decajied  and  the  love  of  money  has 
■Mirpcd  it*  place,,  although   the  fom*  of  free 


Btuurau,  Jobs    (England,  1638-168S.) 

The  Devil  Oliaalnc  a  Blnner— They  that 
will  have  heaven,  they  must  run  for  it ;  because 
the  devil,  the  law,  sin,  death,  and  hell  follow 
them.  There  is  never  a  poor  soul  that  is  going 
to  heaven,  but  the  devil,  the  law,  tin,  death,  and 
hell  make  after  that  souL  *  The  devil,  your 
adversary,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about,  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devour.»  And  I  will  assure 
you,  the  devil  is  nimble,  he  can  ran  apace,  he  i* 
light  of  foot,  he  hath  overtaken  many,  he  hath 
turned  up  their  heels,  and  hath  given  them  an 
everlastlDg  fall— (From  a  lennon  on  L  Cor. 
i<.24.> 

Bnrohud,  Bav.  SMnuel  DloklaMB  (Ameri- 
can, l8l3'lS9l.) 
ftnm,  Bomanlim,  anA  EabelUon— We  are 
Republicans  and  don't  propose  to  leave  our 
party  and  identify  ounelvea  with  the  party 
whose  antecedent*  Ikave  been  Rum,  Romanism, 
and  Rebellion  [ — (From  an  addras  made  as 
one  of  a  deputation  of  clergy  visiting  Mr.  Blaine 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
October  39th,  1S84.) 

Bnrges,  Trlitam    { American,  mo-iSs^) 

Fr«e  Bpeeelt  and  UlwitT  — Free  discussion, 
and  liberty  itself  eloquence  and  freedom  of 
speech,  are  contemporaneous  fires,  and  brighten 
uid  blaze,  or  languish  and  go  out,  together. 
Athenian  liberty  was,  for  years,  protracted  by 
that  tree  discussion  which  was  sustained 
and  continued  in  Athena.  Freedom  was  pro- 
longed by  eloqnence.  Liberty  paused  and 
lingered,  that  she  might  listen  to  the  divine  in- 
tonations of  her  voice.  Free  discnssioik,  the  elo- 
quence of  one  man,  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
Macedonian  power,  and  long  preterred  his 
country  from  die  overwhelming  deluge. 

Freedom  of  speech,  Roman  eloquence,  and 
Roman  liberty,  expired  together,  when,  under 
the  proscription  of  the  second  triumvirate,  the 
hired  bravo  of  Mark  Antony  placed  in  the  lap 
of  one  of  his  profligate  mioions  the  head  and  the 
hands  of  Tujly.  the  statesman,  the  orator,  the 
illustrious  father  of  bis  country.  After  amusing 
herself  some  houii  by  plunging  her  bodkin 
through  that  tongue  which  had  so  long  delighted 
the  senate  and  tiie  rostrum,  and  made  Antony 
himself  tremble  in  the  midst  of  hit  legions,  she 
ordered  that  head  and  those  hands,  then  the 
trophies  of  a  savage  despotism,  to  be  set  up  in 
the  fornm. 

•Her  last  good  man.  dejected  Rome  adond; 
Wept   for   her   patriot   ataiD,    aad   euncd    the 

—  (  House  of  Representatives.) 

Burke.  Bdmimd    (Ireland,  1719-1797,) 

OolleotlnK  Taxei  In  India  Under  Baatlnn 
—  My  loids,  they  began  by  winding  cords  round 
the  fingers  of  the  unhappy  freeholders  of  those 
provinces,  until  they  dung  to  and  were  almost 
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Bntki,  Simxiai  —  Cirnliniiid 
incorporated  vith  one  another,  and  then  they 
tnuninered  wedgeE  of  iron  between  them,  until, 
Tcgardless  of  the  cries  of  the  gufieren,  they  had 
bruised  to  piecei  and  forever  crippled  thoie 
poor,  honest,  ioDocent,  laborious  bands,  which 
had  never  been  raised  to  their  mouths  but  with 
a  penurious  and  scanty  proportion  of  the  fruits 
of  their  own  soQ ;  but  those  fruits,  denied  to 
tlie  wants  of  their  own  children,  have  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  past  furnished  the  invest- 
ment for  our  trade  with  China,  and  been  sent 
annually  out,  and  without  recompense,  to 
purchase  for  us  that  delicate  meal  with  which 
your  lordshipi,  and  all  this  auditory,  and 
all  this  country,  have  begun  every  day  for 
these  fifteen  years  at  their  expense.  To  those 
beneficent  hands  that  labor  for  our  beueiit,  the 
return  of  the  British  government  has  been  cords 
and  hammers  and  wedges- 
place  where  these  crippled  and  disabled  bends 
will  act  with  resistless  power.  What  is  it  that 
they  will  not  pull  down  when  they  are  lifted  to 
heaven  against  their  oppressors  ?  Then  what 
can  withstand  such  hands  ?  Can  the  povrer 
tbat  crushed  and  destroyed  them  7  Powerful 
in  prayer,  let  us  at  least  deprecate,  and  thus 
endeavor  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  vengeance 
which  those  mashed  and  disabled  hands  may 
pull  down  upon  us.  My  lords,  it  is  an  awful 
consideration.  Let  us  think  of  iL—  (From  the 
speech  against  Hastings.) 

ImpaiAluneiit  at  WaneD.  H&bUuc*,  ITSa — 
My  Lords,  t  do  not  mean  now  to  go  further  than 
just  to  remind  your  lordships  of  this,— that  Mr. 
Hastings's  government  was  one  whole  system  of 
oppression,  of  robbery  of  Individuals,  of  spolia- 
tion of  the  public,  and  of  supersession  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  English  government,  in  or- 
der to  vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the 
power  tbat  could  possibly  eiist  in  any  govern- 
ment; in  order  to  defeat  the  ends  which  all  gov- 
ernments ought,  in  common,  to  have  in  view.  In 
the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge 
all  this  villainy  upon  Warren  Hastings,  in  this 
last  moment  of  my  application  to  you. 

My  lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here,  to  a 
^reatact  of  national  justice?  Do  we  want  a 
cause,  my  lords  ?  You  have  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed princes,  of  undone  women  of  the  first 
rank,  of  desolated  provincei^  and  of   wasted 

Do  yon  want  a  criminal,  my  lords  ?  When 
was  there  so  much  iniquity  ever  lud  to  thecharge 
of  anyone  ? — No,  my  lords,  you  must  not  look 
to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent  from  India. 
Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  substance  enough 
in  India  to  nourisb  such  another  delinquent 

My  lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  ?  You 
have  before  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
as  prosecutors;  and  I  believe,  my  lords,  that  the 
sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress  round'the  world, 
does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than  that 
of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  people  by  the 
material  bonds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by 
the  bond  of  a  social  and  moral  community; — all 
the  Common*  of   England  resenting,  at  their 
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own,  the  indignities  and  cruelties  that  aitoBeied 
to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  you  want  a  tribunal  7  My  lords,  no  ex- 
ample of  antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modem  world, 
nothing  in  the  range  of  human  imagination,  can 
supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  We  commit 
safely  the  interests  of  India  and  humanity  into 
your  hands.  Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence 
that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  hi^ 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose 
parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character  he  ha* 
dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  ha* 
subverted ;  whose  properties  he  has  destroyed; 
whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  he  has  vio- 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  homaii  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured  and 
oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  situ- 
ation, and  condition  of  life.^(l78S,  Closing  the 
bribery  charges.) 

Fsroraitlon  Agftliut  Vftmn  Saatlngi  — My 
Lords,  at  this  awfui  close,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons,  and  surrounded  by  them,  1  attest  the 
retiriT^:,  I  attest  the  advancing  generations,  be- 
tween which,  as  a  link  <n  the  great  chain  of 
eternal  order,  we  (tand.  We  call  this  nation, 
we  call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  Commons 
have  shrunk  from  no  labor;  that  we  have  been 
guilty  of  no  prevarication,  that  we  have  made 
no  compromise  with  crime ;  that  we  have  not 
feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  loikg  war- 
fare which  we  have  carried  on  with  the  crimes, 
with  the  vices,  with  the  exorbitant  wealth,  with 
the  enormous  and  overpowering  influence  of 
Eastern  corruption. 

My  lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place 
us  in  such  a  state  that  we  appear  every  moment 
to  be  upon  the  verge  of  some  great  mutations. 
There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which 
defies  all  mutation:  that  which  existed  befort 
the  world,  and  vrill  survive  the  fabric  of  the 
world  itseU,—  I  mean  justice ;  that  justice  which, 
emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide 
with  regard  to  ourselves  and  with  regard  to 
others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this  globe  is 
burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  accoier, 
before  the  great  ludge,  when  he  come*  to  call 
upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

My  lords,  the  Commoiks  will  share  in  every 
fate  with  your  lordships ;  there  is  nothing  sinis- 
ter which  can  happen  (o  you,  in  which  we  shall 
not  all  be  involved ;  and,  if  it  should  so  hap- 
pen that  we  shall  be  subjected  to  some  of  those 
frightful  changes  which  we  have  seen, —  if  it 
should  happen  that  your  lordships,  stripped  of 
alt  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human  society, 
should,  by  hand*  at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led 
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Bnrke,  Edmniia—  Continutd 
to  those  scaffolds  and  machines  of  morder  upOD 
which  great  kings  and  glorious  queens  have 
shed  their  blood,  amidst  ^e  prelates,  amidst  the 
nobles,  amidst  the  mafistrates,  who  supported 
their  thrones, —  may  you  in  those  moments  feel 
that  coDMlitioa  which  I  «n  persuaded  they  felt 
ID  the  critical  moments  of  their  dreadful  agony  I 
My  lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall  I 
but,  if  you  stand,— and  stand  I  trust  you  will,— 
t<^ther  with  the  fortune  of  this  ancient  mon- 
archy, together  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom, 
may  you  stand  as  aDimpeacbed  in  honor  as  in 
power ;  may  yon  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue,  as  a  security 
for  virtue ;  may  you  stand  long,  and  long  stand 
the  terror  of  tyrants ;  may  you  stand  the  refuge 
of  afflicted  nations ;  may  you  stand  a  sacred 
temple,  for  the  perpetual  residence  of  an 
inviolable  justice.— (17SS.) 

Hyder  All  in  tbe  Ounatle— When  at 
length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  with 
men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty  and  no  si^ature  could  bind, 
and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of 
human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make 
the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and 
predestinated  criminals  a  memorabie  example 
to  mankind.  Me  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to  leave 
the  whole  Caraatic  an  everlasting  monument  of 
vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as 
a  barrier  between  him  and  those  against  whom 
the  faith  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the 
world  together  was  no  protection.  He  became 
at  length  so  confident  of  bis  force,  and  so 
collected  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret 
whatever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having 
teiminated  his  disputes  with  eveiy  enemy,  and 
every  rival,  who  buried  their  motual  aoimouties 
in  their  common  interest  against  the  creditors 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every 
quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add 
to  Ms  new  rudiments  in  the  art  of  destniction; 
and  compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury,  and 
havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one  blkck  cloud,  he 
hang  for  awhile  on  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 

Whilst  the  authon  of  all  these  evils  were  idly 
and  stupidly  guing  on  this  menacing  meteor, 
which  blackened  aU  the  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  con- 
tents upon  the  plains  ot  the  Canstic.  Then 
ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  tA  which  no  eye 
had  seen,  nor  heart  conceived,  and  which  no 
tongue  could  adequately  teU.  AU  the  horrors 
of  war,  before  knowD  or  heard  of,  were  mercy 
to  that  new  havoc  A  storm  of  universal  fire 
blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  and 
destroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable  icJiabi- 
tanta,  Bying  from  theii  flaming  villages,  in  part, 
were  slaughtered ;  others,  without  regard  to  sei, 
to  age,  or  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function,  fath- 
ers torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives, 
enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst 


the  goading  spears  of  drivers  and  the  trampling 

of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity  In 
an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were 
able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  walled 
cities.  But,  escaping  from  lire,  sword,  and 
exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission, 
this  destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras 
lo  the  gates  of  Tanjore  ;  and  so  Completely  did 
these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali,  and  his 
imre  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their 
impious  vow,  that  when  the  British  armies 
traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Camatic  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the 
whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one 
man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one 
four-footed  beast,  of  any  description  whatever. 
One  dead,  uniform  silence  reigned  over  tbe 
whole  region. 

«  A&ald  of  BeinK  Too  Mnch  In  tbe  Blglit» 

—  In  doing  good,  we  are  generally  cold,  and 
languid,  and  sluggish  1  and  of  all  things  afraid 
of  being  too  muiii  in  the  right.  But  the  works 
of  malice  and  injustice  are  quite  in  another 
style.  They  are  finished  with  a  bold,  masterly 
hand;  touched  as  they  are  with  the  spirit  of 
those  vehement  passions  that  call  forth  all 
our  energies  whenever  we  oppress  and  persecute. 

lTl>ltrary  Power  An«raUeml—  Law  and  ar- 
bitrary power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name  me 
a  magistrate,  and  I  will  name  property  ;  name 
me  power  and  I  will  name  protectioiL  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  it  is  blasphemy  in  re- 
ligion, it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  to  say  that 
any  man  can  have  arbitrary  power. 

Aibltrary  Power  and  OonqaeH- Arbitrary 

piower  is  not  to  be  had  by  conquesL  Nor  can 
any  sovereign  have  it  by  succession  ;  for  no  man 
can  succeed  to  fraud,  rapine,  and  violence. 
Those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbitrary 
power  are  alike  criminal ;  and  there  is  no  man 
but  is  bound  to  resist  it  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
wherever  it  shall  show  its  face  to  the  world. 

AHMUUon  of  the  QooA  — When  bad  men 

combine,  the  good  must  associate;  else  they 
will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a 
contemptible  struggle. 

Obuten,  men  Kept— Charters  are  kept 
when  their  purposes  are  maintained ;  they  are 
violated  when  the  privilege  is  supported  against 
its  end  and  its  object 

o  oentrolled  DeprtTlty  li  Xot  innoMaoe  » 

—  Controlled  depravity  is  not  innocence ;  and  it 
is  not  the  labor  of  delinquency  in  chains  that 
will  correct  abuses.  Never  did  a  serious  plan 
of  amending  any  old  tyrannical  establishment 
propose  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  abuse* 
as  the  reformers  of  them. 

OormptlonMid  Dlwrder— Corrupt  influence 
is  itself  the  perennial  spring  of  all  prodigality, 
and  of  all  disorder ;  which  loads  ns  mote  than 
millions  of  debt;  which  takes  away  vigor  from 
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—  Continued 
OUT  amis,  wisdom  [rom  out  councils,  and  every 
shadow  of  autbority  and  creditjfrom  the  most 
veDcrable  parts  of  our  constitution. 

«  SUBetllty  VUl  Hot  BnflW  Vb  to  B«  Siip«t- 
leUl»  — Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  scl 
over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  paiental 
guardian  and  legislator,  who  knovrs  us  better 
than  we  know  ourselves,  as  be  loves  us  better 
too.  He  that  wrestles  with  us,  stren£theiu  oui 
nerves,  and  sharpena  oui  skilL  Oui  antag- 
onist is  our  heipei.  This  amicable  conflict  with 
difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  OUI  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it 
in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
superficiaL 

«Bpldemlo&l  Fanatlalam  "  —  Of  all  things 
wisdom  is  the  most  terrified  with  epidemical 
fanaticism,  because,  of  all  enemies,  it  is  that 
against  which  she  is  the  least  able  to  fumisb  any 

SrtMm  of  Uw  WlM  uid  Oood— The  esteem 
of  wise  and  good  men  is  the  greatest  ot  all  tem- 
poral encouracementt  to  viitue ;  and  it  is  a 
mark  of  an  atwndoned  spirit  to  have  no  regard 

Fire  Bfllla  fta  DUturlMn  oftba  P«ua— 
Whoe  there  is  abuse,  there  ought  to  be  clamor ; 
because  it  is  better  to  have  our  slumber  broken 
by  the  fire  bell  than  to  perish,  amidst  the  flames, 
in  our  bed. 

Fltaau  (Or  Frtedom  —  Men  are  qualified  for 
civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  dis- 
position to  put  chains  upon  their  own  appetites; 
in  proportion  as  their  love  of  justice  is  above 
their  rapacity;  in  proportion  as  their  soundness 
and  sobriety  of  understanding  is  above  their 
vanity  and  presumption  ;  in  proportion  as  they 
are  mora  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
the  wise  and  good,  In  preference  to  the  flattery 
of  knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  con- 
trolling power  upon  the  will  and  appetite  Is 
placed  somewhere ;  and  the  less  of  it  there  is 
within,  the  more  there  must  be  of  it  with- 
out It  JE  ordained  in  the  eternal  coiutitutioo 
of  things,  that  men  of  intemperate  habits  cannot 
be  free.    Their  passions  forge  their  fetters. 

nattery.  Its  Influenoa  — Flattery  corrupts 
both  the  receiver  and  the  giver  ;  and  adulation 
is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to 
kings. 

QovanuiMiit — No  government  ought  to  own 
that  it  eiists  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
prosperity  of  its  people,  or  that  there  is  such  a 
principle  involved  in  its  policy. 

Hunpdut'i  Twenty  SblUlac*  —  Would 
twenty  shillines  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's 
fortune  ?  No  I  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty 
shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was  demanded, 
would  have  made  him  a  slave  I  It  is  the  weight 
of  that  preamble,  of  which  you  ai«  so  fond,  and 
not  the  weight  of  the  duty,  that  the  Americans 
are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear. 
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<■  HnmllUitloii  Oumot  DagTMla  Homuilty* 
—  Humanity  cannot  be  degraded  by  bomiliation. 
It  is  its  very  character  to  submit  to  snch  things. 
There  is  a  consanguinity  between  benevolence 
and  humility.  Tbey  are  virtues  of  the  same 
stock. 

Sypoeiiiy  —  Hypocrisy,  of  course,  delights  in 
the  most  sublime  speculation  ;  for,  never  intend- 
ing to  go  beyond  speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to 
have  it  magnificent. 

InnoTatlan  and  Canfl&Ml  Views— A  spirit 

of  innovation  is  generally  the  result  of  a  selfisb 
temper  and  confined  views.  People  will  not 
look  forward  lo  posterity,  who  never  look  ba<Jc- 
ward  to  their  ancestors. 

JudfM  ftod  ttl«  LftW—Judges  are  guided 
and  governed  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  lo 
which  we  are  all  subject.  We  may  bite  our 
chains,  if  we  will;  but  we  shall  be  made  to  know 
ouiscWes,  and  be  taught  that  man  is  bom  lo  be 
governed  by  law;  and  he  that  will  substitute  idll 
in  the  place  of  it  is  an  enemy  to  God. 

«  LaTSton  Havar  Iqnkllsa  »— Those  who  at- 
tempt to  level  never  equalize.  In  all  societies, 
consisting  oi  various  descriptions  of  citizens, 
some  description  must  be  uppermost,  TIm 
levelen,  therefore,  ordy  diange  and  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  they  load  the  edifice  of 
society  by  setting  up  in  the  air  what  the  solidity 
of  the  structure  requires  to  be  on  the  gniund. 

Utierty  of  Uldlvldti»Ui— Tbe  eStct  of  lib- 
erty Co  individuals  is,  that  they  may  do  what 
they  please  :  we  ought  to  see  what  it  will  please 
them  to  do,  before  we  risk  congratulatiotts  which 
may  be  soon  turned  into  complaints. 

<■  Liberty  Hlbblod  Away  for  £zp«dlonta  »  — 
The  true  danger  is,  when  liberty  is  nibbled 
away,  for  expedients,  and  by  parts. 

lUfle  A&tolsett*  aa  tba  Komins  Star— 
It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  yean  since  I  saw 
the  Queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at 
Versailles ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  oib, 
which  slie  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  de- 
lightful vision,  I  saw  her  just  above  the  htnn- 
zon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,— glittering 
like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendor 

PoUttoa]  Ailthmella— Political  reason  U  a 
computing  principle  ;  adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplying, and  dividing,  morally,  and  not  meta- 
physically or  mathematically,  true  moral  denom- 

PntOBdorfl- Those  who  quit  their  proper 
character  to  assume  what  does  not  belong  to 
them,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of 
the  character  they  leave,  and  of  the  charactCT 

Proparty  for  tlw  nttatt — A  great  object  is 
always  answered,  whenever  any  property  is 
transferred  from  hands  that  are  not  fit  for  that 
property,  to  those  that  are. 
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Bnrke,  VOmjoA— Cimtinued 

Ballxloa  HakM  Oo-oparatlon  Powlble— 

We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly, 
ths,t  relieion  it  the  basis  of  civQ  society,  and  the 
■ooTce  of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort.  In  Eng- 
land ve  are  lo  convioced  of  this,  that  theie  is 
DO  nut  of  Bapeistition  with  which  the  accumu- 
lated absardity  of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crusted  it  over  in  the  coune  ot  ages,  that  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of  England 
would  not  prefer  to  impietr. 

Xaroliitloiu  lit  Tliair  nood  — If  a  great 
change  ii  to  be  made  in  human  affairs,  the 
minds  of  men  will  be  litted  to  iti  the  general 
opinions  and  feelings  will  draw  that  way.  Every 
fear  and  hope  will  forward  it;  and  Oien  they 
who  persist  in  opposing  this  mighty  current  in 
human  affairs,  will  appear  rather  to  resist  the 
decreet  o(  Providence  itself,  than  the  mere  de- 
signs of  men.  They  will  not  be  resolute  and 
linn,  bat  perverse  and  obstinate. 

BIiuiM — Whilst  shame  keeps  its  watch,  vir- 
tue it  not  wholly  extinguished  from  the  heart, 
nor  will  moderation  be  utterly  exiled  from  the 
minds  of  tyrants. 

Btuptdon  Mora  Bnrtfoi  Than  PuHdjr— 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  be 
ashamed   not   to   have   been    imposed   upon. 

There  is  a  confidence  necestary  to  human  inter- 
course, and  without  which  men  are  often  more 
injured  by  their  own  suspicions  than  they  could 
be  by  the  perfidy  of  others. 

"  Tbe  VnOtA  to  Sminanos  Oiucht  Hot  to  B« 
Kada  Too  BM7»  — The  road  to  eminence  and 
power  from  obscure  condition  ought  not  to  be 
made  too  easy,  noi  a  thing  too  much  of  course. 
If  rare  merit  be  the  rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it 
ought  to  pass  throueh  tome  tort  of  probation. 
The  temple  of  honor  ought  to  be  seated  on  an 
eminence.  If  it  be  open  through  virtue,  let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  virtue  is  never  tried  but 
by  some  difficultyand  some  struggle. 

"TUsKi  That  Ara  Hot  PranticaUa  Are 
Hot  Sstlrabla"  — Those  things  that  are  not 
practicable  are  not  desirable.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  really  beneficial  that  does  not  lie 
within  the  reach  of  an  informed  imdeisbnding 
and  a  well-directed  pursuit  There  is  nothing 
that  God  has  judged  good  for  us  that  hehunot 
given  us  the  means  to  accomplish,  both  in  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world.  If  we  cry,  like 
children,  for  the  moon,  like  children  we  must  ay 

"Trlmmaja  Fall  With  Paaca»— Laws  are 
commanded  to  hold  their  tongues  among  aims; 
and  tribunals  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  peace 
they  arc  no  longer  able  to  uphold. 

TIrtna  Oontacloiu  aa  VsU  ai  Tioa— Vir- 
tue will  catch  as  well  as  rice  by  contact;  and  the 
public  stock  of  honest,  manly  principle  will 
daily  accumulate. 


Bnrke,  Father  «Tom»    (Ireland,  nineteenth 

century.) 
All  Hen  Fit  At  Fraadom  — The  Parliament 
of  1S72  was  a  failure,  1  grant  it    Mr.  Froude 

says  that  that  Parliament  was  a  failure  becaote 
the  Irish  are  incapable  of  setf-leg;islation.  It  is 
a  serious  charge  to  make  now  against  any 
people,  my  friends.  I  who  am  not  supposed  to 
be  a  philosopher,  and.  because  of  the  habit  that 
I  wear,  am  supposed  not  to  be  a  man  of  very 
large  mind,— I  stand  up  here  lo-night  and  1  as- 
sert my  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  nation  or  a 
race  under  the  sun  that  is  not  capable  of  self- 
legislation,  and  that  lias  not  a  right  to  the  in- 
heritance of  freedom.— (From  bis  reply  to 
Froude,  New  York,  1872.) 

Fraadom  of  (tanialenoa—  The  conscience  of 

man,  and  consequently  of  a  nation,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  great  guide  in  all  the  relations  that 
individuals  or  the  people  tieai  to  God.  Con- 
science is  so  free  Uiat  Almighty  God  himself 
respects  iU  It  is  a  theological  axiom  that  if  a 
man  does  wrong  when  he  thinlcs  he  is  doing 
right,  the  wrong  will  not  be  attributed  to  him  by 
Almighty  God. —  (From  his  reply  to  Froude, 
New  York,  1872.) 

Bulmell,  BoraoB    (American,  1802-1876.) 

ma  Siaatnau  and  Llttlanaaiaf  Han— The 
immortal  Kepler,  piloting  science  into  the  skiea, 
and  comprehending  the  vastness  of  heaven,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  fixed  emlnvce  of  definite 
thought,  only  proves  the  magnificence  of  man 
as  a  ruin,  when  yon  discover  ^e  strange  ferment 
ot  irritability  and  "  superstition  wild,"  in  which 
his  great  thoughts  are  brewed  and  his  mighty 
life  dissolved. 

So,  also,  Bacon  proves  the  amazing  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  human  tonl  only  the  more 
sublimely  that,  living  in  an  element  of  cunning, 
servility,  ingratitude,  and  dyini;  under  the 
shame  of  a  convict,  he  is  jret  able  to  dignify 
disgrace  by  the  stupendous  majesty  of  his  gen- 
ius, and  commands  the  reverence  even  of  the 
world,  as  to  one  of  its  sublimest  ticnefactors. 
And  the  poet's  ttinging  line,— 


•  The  wlwtt,  brlKtateat,  n 


■t  ot  mankind.* 


Probably  no  one  of  mankind  bat  raised  him- 
self to  a  higher  pitch  of  renown  by  the  superla- 
tive attiibntes  of  genius  displayed  in  his  writ- 
ings, than  the  great  English  dramatist;  flowering 
out,  nevertheless,  into  such  eminence  of  glory, 
on  a  compost  of  fustian,  buffoonery,  and  other 
vile  stuff,  which  he  so  magnificently  covers  with 
splendor  and  irradiates  with  beauty,  that  dis- 
gust itself  is  lost  in  the  vehemence  of  praise. 
And  so  we'shall  find,  almost  universally,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  world's  great  men  is  proved 
by  the  int>om  qualities  that  tower  aliove  the 
ruins  of  weakness  and  shame,  in  which  they 
appear,  and  out  of  which,  as  solitary  pillan  and. 
dismantled  temples  they  rise- 
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BtulmaU,  Bi>tvi»—Cmfmutd 

Habit'  Habits  are  to  the  souJ  what  the  veins 
and  utericE  aie  to  the  blood,  the  courses  id 
which  it  moves. 

Butlat,  A.  P.    ( American,  1796-1857.) 

Til*  anlllN  of  Virginia— We  yesterday 
heard  a  paraUel  drawn  by  the  senator  from  Con- 
necticut, between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vireinia,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  Southem  institutions.  1 
thought  such  a  comparison  was  very  unneces- 
sary, and  that  anyone  might  have  said  to  that 
senator,  that  if  Virginia  had  occasion  to  be 
proud  of  anything,  it  was  of  her  institutions, — 
not  only  as  they  had  exhibited  their  influence  iii 
her  own  borders,  but  wherever  her  sons  had 
gone.  Sir,  if  her  fields  are  washed  into  gullies, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  crops  which  have 
grown  upon  them  have  raised  statesmen  and 
heroes.  She  may  not  boast  of  crowded  villages 
and  densely  settled  farms,  but  wherever  they 
have  been  settled,  they  have  been  settled  to 
good  purpose ;  and  though  they  do  not  possess 
the  particular  liind  of  prosperity  which  may 
have  marked  some  of  the  Northern  States,  when- 
ever she  was  disposed  to  exhibit  her  wealth, 
like  Cornelia,  when  asked  to  show  her  jewels, 
she  could  point  to  her  children. 

BoUtr,  JOMpb    (England,  1691-1752.) 

on  EtU  BpeaUns— a  good  man  is  friendly 
to  his  fellow-creatures  and  a  lover  of  mankind; 
and  so  will,  upon  evety  occasion,  and  often 
without  any,  say  all  the  good  he  can  of  every- 
body; but,  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  man,  will  never 
be  disposed  to  speak  evil  of  any,  unless  there  be 
•ome  other  reason  for  it  besides  barely  that  it  is 
true.  If  he  be  charged  with  having  given  an  ill 
character,  he  will  scarce  think  it  a  sufficient  jus- 
UGcation  of  himself  to  say  it  was  a  true  one,  un- 
less he  can  also  give  some  further  accouot  how 
he  came  to  do  so:  a  just  indignation  against  par- 
ticular instances  of  villainy,  where  they  are 
great  and  scandalous;  or  to  prevent  an  inno- 
cent man  from  being  deceived  and  betrayed, 
when  he  has  great  trust  and  confidence  in  one 
who  does  not  deserve  it 

Brron.  O«org«  ITmI  OoTdm,  Lord    {England, 
178S-1S14.) 
Tullloation  by  the  OAllava— Settingaside 

the  palpable  injustice  and  the  certain  inefficiency 
of  this  bill,  are  there  not  capital  punishments  suf- 
ficient in  your  statutes  ?  Is  there  not  hlood  enough 
upon  your  penal  code  that  more  must  be  poured 
fdrth  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  testify  against 
yoD  ?  How  will  fou  carry  this  bill  ioto  effect? 
Can  you  commit  a  whole  country  to  their  own 
prison  ?  WiU  yoQ  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field, 
and  hang  up  men  like  scarecrows  ?  or  will  you 
proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this  measure  into 
effect)  by  decimation;  place  the  country  un- 
der martial  law;  depopulate  and  lay  waste 
all  around  you,  and  restore  Sherwood  Forest  as 
an  acceptable  gift  to  ttie  crown,  in  its  former 


condition  of  a  r03ral  chase,  and  an  asylum  for 
outlaws  ?  Are  these  the  remedies  for  a  starv- 
ing and  desperate  populace  ?  Will  the  famished 
wretch  who  has  braved  your  bayonets  be  ap- 
palled by  your  gibbets  7  When  death  is  a  relief, 
and  the  only  relief,  it  appears,  that  you  will  af- 
ford him,  wiii  he  be  dijigooned  into  tranquillity  ? 
Will  that  which  could  not  be  effected  by  your 
grenadiers  be  accomplished  by  your  execution- 
ers? 

Omut,  OtXas  Jnlliu     (Rome,  100-44 B.C.) 
SeBponBlI>lllUai   of  Oraatn«si  — Conscript 

Fathers,  different  allowances  are  made  to  differ- 
ent persons.  When  such  as  live  in  obscurity 
are  transported  by  passion  to  the  commission  of 
any  offenses,  there  are  few  who  know  it,  their 
reputation  and  fortune  being  on  a  level:  but 
those  who  are  mvested  with  great  power  are 
placed  on  an  eminence,  and  their  actions 
viewed  by  all ;  and  thus  the  least  allowance  is 
made  to  the  highest  dignity.  There  must  be  no 
partiality,  no  hatred,  far  less  any  resentment  or 
animosity,  in  such  a  station.  What  goes  by  the 
name  of  passion  only  m  others,  when  seen  in 
men  of  power,  is  called  pride  and  cmdty.  — 
(  From  Sallust     Roman  Senate,  64  B.  C. ) 

Bad  Pncedenta  Itoni  Good  BoglutingB — 

Take  care.  Conscript  Fathers,  how  your  present 
decrees  may  affect  posterity.  AH  bad  prece- 
dents spring  from  good  beginnings,  but  when 
the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  wicked 
or  ignorant  men,  these  precedents,  at  (irstjust, 
are  transferred  from  proper  and  deserving 
objects  to  such  as  are  not  so.— (64  B.C.) 

OalilU,  Daniel  V.  ( Irish- American,  1802- 
1864.) 

The  Dntrnctlon  of  tbeVorld— St.  John 
says,  that  before  God  pronounces  the  final  word 
there  is  silence  in  heaven ;  and  voices  are  beard 
in  the  air,  on  the  water,  and  on  the  earth.  At 
length  the  skies  open  and  he  pours  out  the  fiist 
vial  of  his  anger.  And  the  end  is  come.  God 
speaks  the  command ;  and  all  nature  trembles 
as  if  in  agony.  The  seas  swell,  and  boil,  and 
rise,  and  lash  the  skies.  The  mountains  nod 
and  sink,  and  the  poles  collapse.  The  light- 
nings fiash,  and  the  moaning  tempests  sweep 
over  the  furious  deep,  piling  up  ocean  upon 
ocean  on  the  trembling  globe.  The  earth  reels 
In  convulsion,  and  the  whole  frame  of  creation 
Btmggles. 

A  mighty  conflagration  bursts  from  the  melt- 
ing earth,  rages  like  a  hurricane  roundabout,  de- 
vouring alt  things  in  Its  storm  and  flood  of  fire, 
consuming  the  crumbling  wreck  of  the  con- 
demned world.  The  heavens  become  terrible, 
as  the  kindling  earth  and  seas  show  their  over- 
whelming flashes  on  the  crimson  skies.  The 
sun  mufBed,  the  moon  black,  the  stars  fallen, 
floating  masses  like  clouds  of  blood  sweep  the 
skiesincirclingfury.  TheOmnipotencewhich,in 
the  beginning  of  time,  formed  all  creation,  is 
now  concentrated  in  a  point ;  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
tensifies the  infinity  of  his  wrath,  till  his  anger 
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cab  swell  DO  higher ;  aad  his  voice  is  heard  like 
thuoder  ia  the  distance.  With  what  eloquent 
tenor  does  the  Savior  paint  this  scene  id  his 
own  words :  "  Men  {aiDting  away  with  fear, 
mnning  in  wild  di£trBcticin,c^ingon  the  groiiDd 
to  open  and  swallow  them,  and  the  rocks  to  fall 
on  them  and  hide  them  from  the  face  of  the 
Lord."  The  earth  on  fire  ;  the  skies  faded :  the 
sun  and  the  stars  darkened  or  exCin|{uished : 
mankind  burning,  dying ;  the  anEiy  voice  of  God 
comine  to  judge  the  world :  and  Jesus  Christ 
describing  Uie  sceac,  —  are  realities  wliich  the 
history  of  God  has  never  seen  before;  and 
which  never  again  will  be  repeated  during  the 
endless  round  of  eternity. 

Reason  asks ;  Oh,  who  is  God?  and  what  is 
nature  ?  and  whence  is  man  ?  and  where  is 
heaven  ?  and  why  is  bell  ?  and  what  is  our  des- 
tiny? Was  the  world  made  in  pleasure,  moved 
[or  a  moroent  in  trial  and  suffering,  and  then 
blotted  out  in  anger  ?  In  one  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  fire  it  is  a  blank.  Like  a  burning  ship 
at  sea,  sinking  to  the  bottom  on  lire,  the  eaith 
vanishes  into  nonexistence  under  the  blue 
vault,  where  it  once  careered  in  its  brilliant  cir- 
cle. Not  a  vestige  remains  of  its  omnipotent 
path.  Its  wide  territory  is  a.  tenantless,  dark 
wasCe^the  m)Tiad  lamps  of  the  skies  extin- 
guished :  all  former  existences  crumbled  :  silent 
forever :  all  chaos :  things  are  as  if  thej  had 
never  been :  the  history  of  Earth  and  Time  a 
mere  record  of  the  forgotten  past :  a  mere  hol- 
kiw  vault  in  the  infinitude  of  space.—  { 1863.) 

Oftim.  Jobu    (Scotland,  1820-.) 

Th«  Art  of  PnbUi)  Spattlns— Of  all  intel- 
lectual agencies,  the  faculty  of  public  speaking 
if  that  which,  in  pTOportk>n  to  its  practical  in- 
fluence and  importance,  has  received  the  least 
attention  in  our  educational  system.  Of  course, 
seeing  that  the  first  condition  of  good  speaking 
is  that  the  speaker  should  have  something  to 
lay,  indirectly  all  education  is  an  education  of 
the  otator.  External  gifts  of  voice  and  manner, 
apart  from  more  solid  acquirements,  may  de- 
ceive and  dazzle  the  unwary  and  make  a 
slender  stock  of  ideas  go  a  lon^  way  with  an 
onedDcated  or  half-cdacaled  auditory.  But  such 
iuper6cia]  qnalities  in  the  long  run  lose  their 
effect,  ev«n  on  uncritical  ears,  and  to  the  better 
instructed  may  even  become  offensive  as  a  kind 
of  tacit  insult  to  their  judgment.  Knowledge 
and  •  disciplined  intelligence,  therefore,  consti- 
tute the  first  condition  of  eSecCive  speaking. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  we  must  all  admit,  that  the 
possessran  of  knowledge  does  not  imply  the 
power  of  imparting  it,  that  profound  think- 
ta  and  ripe  scholars  may  be  poor  and  inefiect- 
iwe  speakers;  if  experience  proves  that  men 
who  are  strong  in  the  study  may  be  weak  on 
the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  even  men 
whose  books  evince  a  masterly  grasp  of  their 
subject  may  be  distanced  as  teachers  or  preach- 
ers or  public  speakers  by  persons  of  greatly 
inferior  gifts  and  attainments, —  then  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  something  mme  than  the  possession  of 
ideas  goes  to  the  making  of  the  orator,  and  that 


that  system  of  education  is  incomplete  which 
confines  itself  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  neglects  the  art  of  oral  expression. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  immense  pains  that 
were  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  this  art  in 
■acieul  times.  "  Ancient  oratory,"  writes  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  <■  is  a  fine  art,  an  art  regarded  by 
its  cultivators  as  analogous  to  sculpture,  to 
poetry,  to  music"  Already,  before  the  art  of 
rhetoric  had  become  an  elaborate  system,  the 
orators  were  accustomed  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  task,  first  in  composition,  then  in  de- 
livery. "  Great  is  the  labor  of  oratory,"  says 
Cicero,  «  as  is  its  field,  its  dignity,  its  reward." 
And  though  it  may  be  true  that  in  this  as  in 
other  aits,  nature  and  original  aptitude  count 
for  much,  and  the  highest  eminence  is  attainable 
by  few,  yet  moderate  success  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  average  abQity  industriously  and  care- 
fully cultivated.  How,  then,  shall  we  explain 
the  comparative  neglect  into  which,  in  our 
modem  educational  system,  this  art  has  fallen  ; 
bow  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  whilst 
every  other  art  bas  its  principles  and  metliods, 
its  long  and  laborious  discipline,  its  assiduous 
study  of  the  best  models,  the  acquisition  of  this 
art  is  for  the  most  part  left  to  chance  or  to  sucb 
proficiency  as  can  be  gained  in  course  of  time 
and  at  the  expense  of  long-suffering  audiences  ? 
How  is  it  that  in  our  schools  and  colleges  every- 
thing is  done  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  nothing  at  all  for  the  capacity  of  communi- 
cating it  ?— (Glasgow,  iSBq.) 

The  PenonAl  Equation  In  BloaDMice  — 
What  ingenuity  could  invent  a  written  or  printed 
noUlion  that  would  represent  the  infinite,  nicely- 
discriminated,  subtle  shade*  of  tone  and  accent 
which  a  great  speaker  instinctively  employs, 
and  which  the  ear  and  soul  of  a  sympathetic 
auditory  instinctively  interprets.  Even  in  delib- 
erate speech,  in  exposition,  narrative,  calm  and 
nnimpassioned  argument,  there  are  iimumerable 
subtle  changes  by  which  corresponding  varia- 
tions of  thought  are  indicated.  And  when  he 
rites  to  the  region  of  emotiort,  has  not  nature 
wedded  its  own  symbols  to  the  whole  gamut  of 
feeling,— entreaty,  passion,  pathos,  tenderness, 
grief  subdued  or  unrepressed,  remonstrance, 
anger,  scorn,  sarcasm,  reverence,  awe.  aspira- 
tion, homage,  the  agony  of  the  penitent,  the 
hope  and  trust  of  the  believer,  the  mystical  rap- 
ture of  the  saint,- has  not  each  of  these  and  a 
thousand  other  varieties  of  feeling  its  own  ap- 
propriate form  of  expression,  so  that,  through 
the  whole  continuity  ol  speech  or  sermon,  a 
speaker  can  suffuse  articulate  language  with 
this  deeper,  subtler,  underlying,  and  all-potent 
language  of  nature?  Lacking  this  organ  of 
spiritual  power,  a  discourse  may  have  every  in- 
tellectual excellence,  but  it  will  fall  short  of  the 
highest  effect.    For  often 

•Word!  are  weakand  [arto  seek 

When  wanted  fitty.foM, 

And  so  If  dience  do  not  speak. 

Aad  trembliag  Kp  and  teaiTuI  cheek. 

There's  notlilng  told,' 
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In  one  word,  the  ultimate  rtaaon  tor  the 
ereBter  efEectireneM  of  spoken  than  of  written 
maltei  is  simply  this,  tliU  the  latter  is  dead  and 
silent,  the  (oimei  qaicli  with  the  elow  and  vi- 
tality of  intellif^nce  and  emotion.  In  certain 
scientific  observations  you  roust  eiiminate  what 
is  called  the  personal  equation ;  but  in  good 
speaking,  the  peraonality  of  the  speaker,  instead 
of  needing  to  be  discounted,  is  tliat  which  lends 
its  special  value  to  the  result.  What  reaches  the 
auditor  is  not  thought  frozen  into  abstract  form, 
but  thought  weUing  warm  and  fluent  from  a 
living  source.  In  reading  a  book  or  report  the 
whole  burden  of  the  process  is  thrown  upon  the 
reader.  In  listening  to  a  spoken  address  more 
than  half  of  the  Inirden  is  bomi  by  the  speaker ; 
or,  rather,  activity  and  receptivi^  become  al- 
most indistinguisliable.  Cliarged  alike  with  the 
electric  force  of  sympathy,  the  minds  of  speaker 
and  hearer  meet  and  mingle  in  a  common  me- 
dium of  intelligence  and  emotion.  —  ( From  an 
address  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  November 
9th,  1SS9.     Teat  bom  the  «  World's  Best  Ora- 

CaUunm,  Jotut  0.     (American,  iTSs-iSsa) 

Agklnat  the  Fotm  Bill—  It  is  said  that  the 
bill  ought  to  paai,  because  the  law  must  be 
enfotved.  The  law  must  be  enforced  1  The 
imperial  edict  must  be  executed!  It  ii  under 
«Qch  sophistry,  couched  <□  general  terms,  with- 
out looking  to  the  limitatioris  which  must  ever 
exist  in  the  practical  exercise  of  power,  that  the 
most  cruel  and  despotic  acts  ever  have  been 
covered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  this  that  cast 
Daniel  into  the  lions'  den,  and  the  three  Inno- 
cents into  the  fiery  furnace.  Under  the  same 
sophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and  Calig- 
ula were  etecuted.  The  law  must  be  enforced  1 
Yea,  the  act  imposing  the  tea-taa  "  must  be  exe- 
cuted." This  was  the  very  argument  which 
impelled  Lord  North  and  his  administration  in 
that  mad  career  which  forever  separated  us 
from  the  British  crown.  Under  a  similar 
sophistry,  "that  religion  must  be  protected," 
how  many  massacres  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  how  many  martyrs  have  been  tied  to  the 
stake!  What  I  acting  on  this  vague  abstrac- 
tkiri,are  you  prepared  to  enforce  a  law,  with- 
out considering  whether  it  be  just  or  unjust, 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional  7 — (1S33.) 

LegttUtloa  imuunsg  a*  OonrtltaUofl— 

To  roaintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Conslitn- 
tlon  over  the  law-making  majority  is  the  great 
and  essential  point  on  which  the  success  of  the 
system  must  depend.  Unless  that  ascendency 
can  be  preserved,  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be  that  the  laws  will  supersede  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and,  finally,  the  will  of  the  executive, 
by  the  influence  of  his  patron  age,  will  supersede 
the  laws,—  indications  of  which  are  already  per- 
.ceptible.  This  ascendency  can  only  be  pre- 
served through  the  action  of  the  States  as 
OTsanized  bodies  having  their  own  separate 
governments,  and  possessed  of  the  right,  under 
the  structure  of  our  system,  of  judging  of  the 
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Avuloa  and  FollU«kl  OomiptKm- The 
country  has  sunk  into  avarice  and  political  cor- 
ruption, from  which  nothing  can  arouse  it  but 
some  measure  on  the  part  of  the  goveniment,  of 
folly  and  madness.  —  <  1883. ) 

OobwrtT*  Power  of  capital— A  power  has 
risen  op  in  the  govenmient  greater  than  the 
people  themselves,  consisting  of  many,  and 
various,  and  powerful  interests,  combined  into 
one  mass,  and  held  together  by  the  cohesive 
power  of  the  vast  surplus  in  the  banks.  This 
mighty  combination  will  be  opposed  to  any 
change;  and  [t  is  to  be  feared  that  such  is  its 
inSuence,  no  measure  to  which  it  is  opposed 
can  become  a  law,  however  expedient  and 
necessary;  and  that  the  public  money  will 
remain  in  their  possession  to  be  disposed  of,  not 
as  the  public  interest,  but  as  theirs,  may  dictate. 
The  time,  indeed,  seems  fast  approaching, 
when  no  law  can  pass,  nor  any  honor  can  be 
conferred,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  the 
tidewaiter,  without  the  assent  of  this  powerful 
and  interested  combination,  which  is  steadily 
becoming  the  government  itself,  to  the  utt^ 
subversion  of  the  authority  of  the  people. 

QBton,  not  Mtitiiin— I  never  use  the  word 
"  Nation "  in  speaking  of  the  United  States ;  I 
always  use  the  word  "  Union,"  or  "  Confeder- 
acy." We  are  not  a  nation,  but  a  union,  a 
confederacy  of  equal  and  sovereign  States. 
England  is  a  nation,  Austria  is  a  nation,  Russia 
is  a  nation,  but  the  United  States  are  not  a 


ForM  utd  OouMnt- Does  any  man,  in  his 
senses,  believe  that  this  beautiful  structure,  this 
harmonious  aggregate  of  States,  produced  by  the 
joint  consent  of  all,  can  be  preserved  by  force  ? 
Its  very  introduction  would  be  the  certain  de- 
struction of  this  Federal  Union.  No,  no  1  Yon 
cannot  keep  the  States  united  in  their  constitu- 
tional and  federal  bonds  by  force.  Has  reason 
fled  from  our  borders?  Have  we  ceased  to  re- 
flect ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union 
can  be  preserved  by  force. 

VlrtBM  of  t&e  Pwituu— By  what  causes 
has  so  inconsiderable  a  beginning  as  that  of  the 
colonies  of  New  England,  under  such  formid- 
able, and  apparently  almost  insoimountable 
difficulties,  resulted,  in  so  brief  a  period,  in  such 
mighty  consequences  ?  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
pilgrims.  Their  faith,  piety,  and  confident  trust 
in  a  superintending  Providence ;  their  stem  vir- 
tues; their  patriotic  love  of  liberty  and  order; 
their  devotion  to  learning ;  and  their  indom- 
itable courage  and  perseverance.  These  are  the 
causes  which  sunnounted  every  obstacle,  and 
which  have  led  to  such  mighty  results. 
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Oillioiut,  Jfllm  0.—  CoHlinutd 
the  ([o^'^'l^'^t,  uid  of  liberty  on  that  of  indi- 
Tidnals,  instead  of  being'  equal  io  oil  cues, 
most,  oecessarily,  be  very  unequal  amone  differ- 
ent people,  accordine  to  their  different  condi- 
tions. For,  just  In  proportion  at  a  people  are 
ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to 
TJolence  within  and  danger  without,  tbe  power 
necessary  for  goTeiiuDent  to  possess,  in  order  to 
piCMtve  society  ■([ainst  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion, becomes  sreater  and  greater,  and  indi- 
vidual Jiberty  less  and  less,  until  the  bwest 
condition  is  reached,  when  absolute  and  des- 
potic power  becomes  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  individual  liberty  eX' 
tinct 

UIwitT  ftnA  Soolety  —  Government  has  no 
right  to  control  individual  liberty,  beyond  what 
is   necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 


Boal«t7  uid  OoTBTiuiMiit  — Society  can  no 
more  exist  without  government,  in  one  form  or  . 
another,  than  man  without  society.  It  is  the  po- 
litical, then,  which  includes  the  social,  that  is, 
his  natnral  state. 

TtxMlon  man  UnxaoMMzy  x  Bobber?— 
Will  you  collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledecd 
that  it  is  not  wanted  ?  He  who  earns  the 
money,  who  digs  it  from  the  earth  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it,  against 
the  nnivene.  No  one  has  a  tight  to  touch  it 
without  his  consent,  except  his  government,  and 
that  only  to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants ;  — 
to  take  more  Is  robbery  j  and  you  propose  by 
this  bill  to  enforce  robbery  by  murder.  Yesl 
to  this  result  yon  most  come,  by  this  miserable 
sopblstty,  this  vague  abstraction  of  enforcing 
the  law,  without  a  regard  to  the  fact  whether 
the  law  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional  1 

me  DnpaxdoiLAbla  FolltlMil  Sin  — Where 

is  the  example  to  be  found  of  a  degenerate, 
corrupt,  and  subservient  people,  who  have  ever 
recovered  their  virtue  and  patriotism?  Their 
doom  has  ever  been  the  lowest  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  misery :  scorned,  trodden  down,  and 
obliterated  forever  from  the  list  of  nations  I 
May  Heaven  grant  that  such  may  never  be  our 
doomt  — (iSjS.) 

OalTlA,  JabiL    (Switzerland,  ija9-is&4.) 

Tlw  Pklm  and  ttie  Diut  — In  ancient  times 
vast  numbers  of  people,  to  obtain  a  simple 
crown  of  leaves,  refiued  no  toil,  no  pain,  no 
trouble ;  nay,  it  even  cost  them  nothing  to  die. 
and  yet  every  one  of  them  fought  for  a  perad- 
ventnre,  not  knowing  whether  he  was  to  gun  or 
lose  the  prize.  God  holds  forth  to  us  the  im- 
mortal crown  by  which  we  may  become  par- 
takers of  his  glory :  be  does  not  mean  us  to  Bght 
at  haphazard,  but  all  of  ns  have  a  promise  of  the 
prize  for  which  we  strive.  Have  we  any  cause, 
then,  to  decline  the  struggle  7    Do  we  think  it 


has  been  said  in  vain,  "If  we  die  with  Jesus 
Christ  we  shall  also  live  with  bim  ?"  Our 
triumph  is  prepared,  and  yet  we  do  all  we  can  to 
shun  the  combat  —  ( 1552.  ) 

Ounpbell,  Alezandsr  (American,i7SS-iS66.> 
IntallifBnoB  tha  Bnprems  Force  —One 
great  mind,  nature's  spiritual  and  eternal  sun, 
constitutes  the  mighty  centre  around  which,  in 
their  respective  orbits,  all  pure  minds,  primary 
or  secondary  — angelic  or  human— revolve.  In 
this  system  the  great  minds  as  certainly  govern 
the  inferior  as  in  material  nature  the  lai^e 
masses  govern  the  less.  Now,  as  the  power  of 
mind  consists  of  intelligence,  educated  mind 
must  as  certainly  govern  uneducated  mind,  and 
the  more  vigorous  and  talented  the  less  favored, 
as  the  great  material   masses  govern   the  in- 

Ouinlns,  0«orgB    (England,  1770-1837.) 

Hapoleon  After  tiie  B«ttla  of  Lolpslo— 
How  was  their  prospect  changed  1  In  (hose 
countries  where,  at  most,  a  short  struggle  had 
been  terminated  by  a  result  disastrous  to  their 
wishes,  if  not  altogether  closing  in  despair,  they 
had  now  to  contemplate  a  very  different  aspect 
of  affairs.  Germany  crouched  no  longer  trem- 
bling at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  but  maintained  a 
balanced  contest  The  mighty  deluge  by  which 
the  continent  had  been  overwhelmed  is  subsid- 
ing. The  limits  of  the  nation  are  again  visible, 
and  the  spires  and  turrets  of  ancient  establish- 
ments are  beginning  to  reappear  above  the 
subsiding  waves. 

Perfeotlon  In  Falltlos— A  search  after  ab- 
stract perfection  in  government  may  produce,  in 

generous  mmds,  an  enterprise  and  enthusiasm 
to  be  recorded  by  the  historian,  and  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  poet ;  but  such  perfection  is  not 
an  object  of  reasonable  pursuit,  because  it  is  not 
one  of  possible  attainment ;  and  never  yet  did  a 
passionate  strui^le  after  an  absolutely  unattain- 
able object  fail  to  be  productive  of  misery  to 
an  individual,  of  madness  and  confnsion  to  a 

Baataiotas  uid  Ooln  —  Are  banknotes  equiv- 
alent to  ttie  legal  standard  coin  of  the  realm? 
This  Is  the  question  which  divides  and  agi- 
tates the  public  opinion.  Says  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman,  "  I  will  devise  a  mode  of  set- 
tling this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public.!*  By  advising  a  proclamation?  No. 
By  bringing  a  bill  into  Parliament?  No.  By 
proposing  to  declare  Che  ioinl  opinion  of  both 
Houses,  or  the  separate  opinion  of  one  ?  No. 
By  what  process,  then  ?  Why,  simply  by  tell- 
ing the  disputants  that  they  are,  and  have  been 
all  along,  however  unconsciou^y,  agreed  upon 
the  subject  of  their  variance;  and  gravely  resolv- 
ing for  them,  respectively,  an  unanimous  opin- 
ion! This  Is  the  very  judgment,  I  should 
imagine,  which  Milton  ascribes  to  the  venerable 
Anarch,  whom  he  represents  as  adjusting  the 
disputes  of  the  conSictiog  element;  — 
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Cuming,  OeorgB,—  CottHnticd 


Baitlamuu  uid  Fncdom  —  I  emdee  not  to 
other  nations  that  share  of  libeity  which  they 
may  acquire ;  —  in  the  name  of  heaven,  let  them 
enjoy  it  I  But  let  us  vani  them,  that  they  locc 
Dol  the  object  of  their  desiie  by  the  very  eagci- 
nesswith  which  they  attempt  to  grasp  it.  Inher- 
itors and  conservators  of  rational  freedom,  let 
OS,  while  others  are  seeking  it  ia  restlessness  and 
trouble,  be  >  steady  and  shining  light  to  guide 
their  course,  not  awandering  meteor  to  bewilder 
and  miEiead  them. 

Baaotlon  From  LIlMrtrto  Deipotlsm— As 
the  inhabitants  of  those  bumiog  climates  which 
lie  beneatb  the  tropical  sun  sigh  for  the  coolness 
of  the  mountain  and  Che  grove,  so  (all  hislory 
instructs  us}  do  nations  which  tiave  basked  for 
■  time  in  the  torrent  blaze  of  an  unmitigated 
Utierty  too  often  call  upon  the  shades  of  despot- 
ism, even  of  military  despotism,  to  cover  them  \ — 

:ml 


A  protection  which  blights  while  it  shelters ; 
which  dwarfs  the  intellect  and  stunts  the  ener- 
gies of  man,  l>ut  to  which  a  wearied  nation  will- 
ingly resoTtE  from  intolerable  beats,  and  from 
perpetnal  danger  of  Gonrulsion. 

«I  OUled  tha  Haw  World  Into  BxlM«noe" 
—  Hooked  another  way.  I  sought  materials  of 
compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contem- 
plating Spain  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known 
her,  I  resolved  that,  if  France  had  Spain,  it 
should  not  be  Spain  "with  the  Indies."  I 
called  the  New  World  into  enistence,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old  1  Thus,  sir,  I  answer  the 
question  of  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the 
army  of  France. — (iSaa) 

«  Maunrea  and  Man  »  —  Away  with  the  cant 
of  "measures,  not  men!"  the  idle  suppoution 
that  it  is  the  harness,  and  not  the  horses,  that 
draw  the  chariot  along  I  No,  sir;  if  the  com- 
parison must  be  made,  if  the  distinction  must  be 
taken,  men  are  everything,  measures  compara- 
tively nothing. 

Oarlrle,  TbomM    (Scotland,  1795-1881.) 

HsftUtalnBaa  ud  Hollneii  — It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  I  remarked  long  ago,  and  have  often 
turned  in  my  head,  that  the  old  word  for 
"holy"  in  the  German  language ■— AriAf — 
also  means  "healthy.''  And  so  Htilbrimn 
means  ' «  holy-well,"  or  «  healthy-welL"  We 
have  in  the  Scotch  «hale";  and  I  suppose  our 
English  word  " whole "  — with  a  "w"  — all  of 
one  piece,  without  any  hole  in  it— is  the  same 
word.  1  lind  that  you  could  not  get  any  better 
dtjinition  of  what  *<holy"  really  is  than 
«  healthy  —  completely  healthy."    Mtm  tana  m 


A  man  with  his  intellect  a  clear,  plain  geo- 
metric mirror,  brilliantly  sensitive  of  all  objects 
■nd  impresskini  aroond  it,  and  imagining  all 
things  in  their  correct  proportions,— not  twisted 
up  into  convex  or  concave,  and  distorting  every- 
thing, so  that  he  cannot  see  the  truth  of  the 
matter  without  endless  groping  and  manipula- 
tion,—  beallhy,  clear,  and  free,  and  all  round 
about  him.  We  never  can  attain  that  at  alL 
In  fact,  the  operations  we  have  got  into  are  de- 
structive of  iL  You  cannot,  if  you  are  going  to 
do  any  decisive  intellectual  operation  —  if  yoo 
are  going  to  write  a  book  — at  least,  I  never 
could— without  getting  decidedlymade  ill  by  it, 
and  really  you  must  if  it  is  your  business — and 
you  must  follow  out  what  you  are  at — and  it 
sometimes  is  at  tbe  expense  of  he^th.  Only 
remember  at  all  times  to  get  back  ai  fast  as 
possible  out  of  it  into  health,  and  regard  the 
real  equilibrium  as  the  centre  of  things.  You 
should  alwa}'s  look  at  the  htilig,  which  means 
holy,  and  holy  means  healthy. —  (From  his 
Edinburgh  address.   "Worid's  Best  Orations.") 

B*llglon  Bfts  Higher  Than  oivU  Bndi— I 
would  as  soon  think  of  making  galaxies  and 
star-systems  to  guide  little  herring  vessels  by, 
as  of  preaching  religion  that  constables  may 
possible. 


Law  ConrU,  or  Ohlmnera  for  DavUbr- 
Chancery,  and  certain  other  law  courts  seem 
nothing ;  yet,  in  fact,  they  are,  the  worst  of  them, 
something!  chimneys  for  the  deviltry  and  con- 
tention of  men  to  escape  by. 

JusUoa  Mid  Sneewa  —My  friend,  if  thou  hadst 

all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich  trundling  at  thy 
back  in  support  of  an  unjust  thing,  and  infinite 
bonfires  visibly  waiting  ahead  of  thee,  to  blare 
centuries  long  for  thy  victory  on  behalf  of  it,  I 
would  advise  thee  to  call  halt,  to  Qing  down  thy 
baton,  and  say,  « In  God's  name,  N0I "  Thy 
"success!" — Poor  devil,  what  will  thy  success 
amount  to?  If  the  thing  is  unjust,  thou  hast  not 
succeeded  ;  no,  not  though  bon£ri:s  blazed  from 
North  to  South,  and  bells  rang,  and  editors  wrote 
leading  articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay  trampled 
out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  on  abolished  and 
annihilated  thing.  Success? — In  few  yean 
thou  wilt  be  dead  sad  dark- all  cold,  eyeless, 
deaf;  no  blaze  of  bonlires,  ding.dongof  bells,or 
leading  articles,  visible  or  audible  to  thee  again 
at  all  forever.    What  kind  of  success  is  that  ? 

Ton  mil  HftTo  to  Pk7.  Mr  Trteud- Nature 
keeps  silently  «  most  Exact  savings  bank  and 
official  register,  correct  to  the  most  evanescent 
item.  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in  respect  to  one  and 
all  of  us;  silently  marks  down.  Creditor  by  such 
and  such  an  nnseen  act  of  veracity  and  heroism  ; 
Debtor  to  such  a  loud,  blustery  blunder,  twenty- 
seven  million  strong  or  one  unit  strong,  and  to 
all  acts,  and  words,  and  thoughts  executed  in 
consequence  of  that,  —  Debtor,  Debtor,  Debtor, 
day  after  day,  rigorously  as  Fate  ( for  this  is  Fate 
that  is  writing);  and  at  the  end  of  the  account 
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Oaraot,  Lisaxa  Hloolui  XftrKuartM  (France, 
1753-1823-) 
On  Ameiioui  LUiertr  — It  is  oat  from  the 
character  of  their  govemmeDt  that  great  repub- 
lics have  lacked  stability;  it  is  because,  having 
been  bom  in  the  breasts  of  storms,  it  is  always 
in  a  state  of  exaltation  (hat  they  are  established. 
One  only  was  the  labor  of  philosophy,  organized 
calmly.  That  republic,  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  full  of  wisdom  aod  of  strength,  ex- 
hibits this  phcnomeaoQ,  and  each  day  their 
prosperity  shows  an  increase  which  astonishes 
other  nations.  Thus  it  nas  reserved  for  the 
New  World  to  teach  the  Old  that  existence  is 
possible  and  peaceable  under  the  rule  oE  liberty 
and  equality.  Yes,  I  state  this  propositiotl,  that 
when  B  new  order  of  things  can  be  established 
without  fearine;  partisan  inQuencei,  as  the  first 
consul  has  done,  principally  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  as  be  can  still  do,  it  becomes  much 
easier  to  form  a  republic  without  anarchy  than  a 
monarchy  without  despotism.  For  how  can  we 
conceive  a  limitation  which  would  not  be  Il- 
lusory in  a  govenmient  of  which  the  chief  had 
all  the  executive  power  in  his  band  and  all  the 
places  to  bestow  i—USixi.) 

0»rp«nMr,  Kattbsw  Hals  [  American,  1824- 
iSSi.) 

HUlMiAluUl  InitlTldlU]  LUkCompuad  — 
The  loves  and  friendships  of  individuals  paitake 
of  the  frail  character  ol  human  life,  and  are 
brief  and  uncertain.  The  experience  of  a 
biunan  life  loay  be  shortly  sanuned  up  1  A  little 
loving  and  a  good  deal  of  sorTowing ;  some 
bright  hopes  and  many  bitter  disappointments; 
tome  goigeous  Thursdays,  when  iht  skies  are 
bright  and  the  beaveiu  blue,  when  Providence, 
bending  over  us  in  blessings,  glads  the  heart 
almost  to  madness;  many  dismal  Fridays,  when 
the  RDoke  of  torment  beclouds  the  mind,  and 
undying  sorrows  gnaw  upon  the  heart ;  some 
bi^  ambitions  and  many  Waterloo  defeats, 
until  the  heart  becomes  like  a  chamel  bouse 
filled  with  dead  affections  embalmed  in  holy 
bat  sorrowful  memories ;  and  then  the  chord  is 
loosed,  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  the  individual 
life  —  a  dood,  a  vapor,  passes  away. 

But,  speaking  relatively,  a  nation  may  count 
upon  immortality  on  earth.  Individuals  rise 
and  fall,  generations  come  and  go ;  bat  still 
the  DStional  unity  is  preserved,  and  a  govern- 
ment constructed  wisely  with  reference  to  the 
situation  and  wants  of  a  nation  may  exist  for 
centuries.  —  (  Delivered  at  the  banquet  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  1872.  "World's  Best 
Orationa.") 

Limiting  ?rlnclplM  OvograptiluUr — t 
am  opposed  to  limiting  principles  geographic- 
ally 1  I  am  opposed  to  saying  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  within  certain  parallel*  of 
latitude,  but  that  God  intended  the  people 
bom  north  or  sooth  of  those  lines  to  be  the 


subjects  of  despotism.  A  man  is  a  man,  no 
matter  where  he  was  bom,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  color  of  his  skin,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  treated  like  a  man,  and  to  enjoy 
the  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  immunities 
of  a  man,  under  any  government  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  — (  March,  1B70.) 

Cabb.  L«w1s    ( American,  1782-1866.) 

Tbe  Powsr  of  Opprobrium  —  Even  when  dis- 
cussion is  followed  by  no  act,  it  is  itself  a  great 
element  of  retributive  justice  to  punish  it  when 
an  atrocious  deed  is  done,  and  a  great  element 
of  moral  power  to  restrain  it  when  such  a  deed 
is  contemplated.  I  claim  for  our  country  no  ex- 
emption from  the  decrees  of  these  high  tri- 
bunals ;  and  when  we  are  guilty  of  a  tithe  of  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  which  have  made  the 
Austrian  name  a  name  of  reproach  through  the 
world,  I  hope  we  shall  receive,  as  we  shall 
merit,  the  opprobrium  of  mankind.  —  ( 185O;) 


Pieeadentt  and  ProBrBBs  — There  is  nothing 
stationary  in  the  world.  Moral  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  sciences  are  in  a  state  of 
progress ;  or,  rather,  we  are  marching  onwards 
In  the  investigation  of  their  true  principles.  It 
is  presumptuous,  at  any  time,  to  say  that  "  Now 
is  the  best  possible  condition  of  human  nature ; 
let  us  sit  still  and  be  satisfied ;  there  is  nothing 
more  to  learn."  I  believe  in  no  such  doctrine. 
I  believe  we  are  always  learning.  We  have  a 
right  to  examine  for  ourselves.  In  fact,  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so.  Still,  sir,  I  would  not  rashly  re- 
ject the  experience  of  the  world,  any  more  than 
1  would  blindly  follow  iL  I  have  no  such  idea. 
I  have  no  wish  to  prostrate  all  the  barriers 
raised  by  wisdom,  and  to  let  in  upon  us  an  inun- 
dation of  many  such  opinions  as  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  present  age.  But  far  be  it  from 
me  to  adopt,  as  a  principle  of  conduct,  (bat 
nothing  is  to  be  done  except  what  has  been  done 
before,  and  precisely  as  it  was  then  done.  So 
much  for  precedenlsl  —  ( 1851.) 

CastBlu,  Bmllio    (Spain,  1833-1899.) 

ImmOTtalltr  and  BamrraoUon  —  Human 
wickedness  can  never  so  much  affect  me  as  to 
obscure  divine  truths  in  my  sold.  At  t  can  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil,  so  can  T  separate  death 
from  immortality.  1  believe  in  the  Almighty, 
and  in  a  vision  of  the  Almighty  in  another  and 
better  world. 

I  leave  my  body  as  armor  which  fatigues  me 
by  its  weight,  to  continue  my  infinite  asceoskin 
to   the   heaven   of   heavens,  bathed    in   light 

It  is  true  that  death  exists,  but  true  also  that 
there  is  a  soul ;  against  Realism  that  would  en- 
shroud me  with  its  leaden  mantle  I  have  the 
glow  and  fiie  of  thought ;  and  against  Fatalism, 
Uiat  would  confine  me  by  its  chain,  I  have  the 
power  and  force  oE  liberty. 

History  is  a  resurrection.  Barbarians  buried 
the  ancient  Grecian  statues,  but  they  live  again 
here  la  this  cemetery,  producing  Immortal  gen- 
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erotioiu  of  artbtt  with  kisiet  from  their  cold 
lips  of  muble.  Italy  was  ai  dead  as  Juliet 
Ea«b  eeneratiOD  flung  >  handfu]  of  emrtli  npon 
her  corpse,  and  placed  a  flower  in  her  mortuary 
crown ;  yet  Italy  U  alive  again  t 

To-day  lyrsnts  ling  the  "Dies  In*  on  the 
Geld  where  unhappy  Poland  was  divided.  Yet 
soon  humanity  will  approach,  collect  the  bones, 
picked  clean  by  the  vultures  of  the  Neva,  and 
Poland  wiU  be  reborn,  etanding  like  a  statue  of 
faith,  with  the  croas  in  her  aims  and  on  her 
ancient  altan. 

Oato,  the  Bldar    (Rome,  334-149  B.  C.) 

Toman'a  Klgliti  — If,  Romans,  every  indi- 
vidual amoog  at  had  made  it  a  ntle  to  maintain 
the  prerogative  and  authority  of  a  husband  with 
respect  to  his  own  wife,  we  should  have  less 
trouble  with  the  whole  set  But  now,  our  privi- 
leges, overpowered  at  home  by  female  con- 
tumacy, are,  even  here  in  the  forum,  spumed 
and  trodden  under  foot ;  and  became  we  are 
unable  to  withstand  each  separately,  we  now 
dread  theii  collective  body.  1  was  accustomed 
to  think  it  a  fabulous  and  fictitious  tile,  that,  in 
a  certain  island,  the  whole  race  of  males  was 
utterly  eitiTpated  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  women. 
Bat  the  utmost  danger  may  be  apprehended 
equally  from  either  sex,  if  you  sufFer  cabals  and 
secret  consultations  to  be  held  ;  scarcely,  indeed, 
can  I  determine,  in  my  own  mind,  whether  the 
act  itself,  or  the  precedent  that  it  affords,  is  of 
more  pernicious  tendency.  The  latter  of  these 
more  particularly  concertit  us  consuls  and  the 
other  magistrates ;  the  former,  you,  my  fellon- 
citiiens:  for,  whether  the  measure  proposed  to 
your  consideration  be  profitable  to  the  Etate  or 
not,  is  to  be  determined  by  you,  who  are  to 
vote  on  the  occasion.  As  to  the  outrageous 
Isehavior  of  these  women,  whether  it  be  merely 
an  act  of  their  own,  or  owing  to  your  instiga- 
tions, Marcus  Fundanius  and  Lucius  Valerius, 
it  unquestionably  implies  culpable  conduct  in 
magistrates.  I  know  not  whether  it  reflects 
greater  disgrace  on  you,  tribunes,  or  on  the 
consuls:  on  you.  certainly,  if  you  have  brought 
these  women  hither  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
tribunitian  sedition;  on  us,  if  we  suffer  laws  to 
be  imposed  upon  us  by  a  secession  of  women, 
as  was  done  foimerly  by  that  of  the  common 
people.  It  was  not  without  painful  emotions 
of  shame,  that  I,  just  now,  made  my  way  into 
the  fonim  through  the  midst  of  a  band  of 
women.  Had  I  not  been  restrained  by  respect 
for  the  modesty  and  dignity  of  some  individuals 
among  them,  rather  than  of  the  whole  num- 
ber,  and  been  unwilling  that  they  should 
be  seen  rebuked  by  a  consul  I  should  not  have 
refrained  from  saying  to  them :  "  What  sort  of 
practice  is  this  of  running  out  into  the  public. 
besetting  the  streets,  and  addressing  other  wom- 
en's husbands?  Could  not  each  have  made 
the  same  request  to  her  husband  at  home  ?  Are 
your  blandishments  more  seducing  in  public 
than  in  private,  and  with  other  women's  hus- 
bands than  with  your  own?  Although  if  fe- 
males would   ]it   their  modesty  confine  them 
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within  the  limits  of  their  own  rights,  it  did  not 
become  you,  even  at  home,  to  concern  your- 
selves  about  any  laws  that  might  be  passed  ca 
repealed  here."  Our  ancestots  thought  it  not 
proper  that  women  should  perform  any,  even 
private  business,  without  a  director;  but  that 
they  should  be  ever  under  the  control  of  parents 
brothers,  or  husbands.  We,  it  lecms,  suSer 
them,  now,  to  interfere  in  the  management  of 
State  affairs,  and  to  thrust  themselves  into  the 
forum,  into  general  assemblies,  and  into  assem- 
blies of  election:  for  what  are  they  doing  at 
this  moment  in  your  streets  and  lanes  ?  Wha^ 
but  arguing,  some  in  support  of  Ihe  motion  of 
tribunes;  others  contending  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law  ?  .  .  .  This  is  the  smallest  of  the 
injunctions  laid  on  them  by  usage  or  the  law^ 
alt  which  women  bear  with  impatience ;  they 
long  for  entire  liberty;  nay  to  speak  the  truth, 
not  for  lilierty,  but  for  unbounded  freedom  ta 
every  particular:  for  what  wiil  they  not  attempt, 
if  they  now  come  off  victorious  ?  Recollect  all 
the  institutions  respecting  the  sex,  by  which  our 
forefathers  restrained  them  and  subjected  them 
to  their  husbands-,  and  yet,  even  with  the  help 
of  all  these  restrictions,  they  can  scarcely  be 
kept  within  bounds.  If,  then,  yon  Suffer  Uiem 
to  throw  these  off  one  by  one,  to  tear  them  all 
asunder,  and,  at  last,  to  be  set  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  yourselves,  can  you  imagine  thai  they 
will  be  any  longer  tolerable  ?  Suffer  them  once 
to  arrive  at  an  equality  with  yon,  and  they  will 
from  that  moment  become  your  tupcriors.— 
(From  Livy  iixiv.  a.) 

OaM  miowul*    (Rome,  95-46  B.  C.) 
»«wiiy  tlte  Wone  Appear  Uia  BatMr  Put 

—  We  have  long  since  lost  the  true  names  of 
things.  To  give  away  what  belongs  to  others 
is  called  generosity;  to  attempt  what  is  criminal, 
fortitude;  and  thence  the  Stale  is  reduce!  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Let  them,  since  such  is  the  fash- 
ion of  the  times,  be  generous  from  the  spoils  of 
our  allies;  merciful  to  the  plunderers  of  the  treas- 
xiry;  but  let  them  not  be  prodigal  of  our  blood, 
and,  by  sparing  afew  bad  citiieni,  destroy  all  the 
good.  .  .  .  We  make  no  distinction  between 
the  virtuous  and  Ihe  wicked;  and  all  the  rewards 
of  virtue  are  possessed  by  ambition.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  strange,  while  each  of  you  pursues  his 
separate  interest;  while  you  abandon  yourtelve* 
to  pleasure  at  home,  and  here  in  the  senate  ate 
slaves  to  money  or  favor,  that  attacks  are  made 
on  the  State  when  thus  forsaken. 

Oood  BreedlnK  — Good  breeding  is  the  art  of 
showing  men,  by  eitemal  signs,  the  internal  re- 
gard we  haveforthcm.  It  arises  from  good  sense, 
improved  by  conversing  with  good  company. 

BnMDlai  k  Bcnafit— Some  men  are  moi«  be- 
holden to  their  bitterest  enemies  than  to  friends 
who  appear  to  be  sweetness  itself.  The  former 
frequently  tell  the  truth,  but  the  latter  never. 

OlMlinen,   Thomu    (Scotland,    1780-1S47. ) 

How  to  «Mftk*   a  Hune»  — Thousands  of 

men  breathe,  move,    and   live ;    pass  off  the 
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ftaee  of  life,  and  «re  heard  of  so  more. 
Why  ?  Thej  did  not  a  particle  of  good  in 
the  world ;  Bod  none  were  blest  by  tbem,  none 
maid  point  to  them  ai  the  instnuuent  of  their 
redemption ;  not  a  tine  they  wrote,  not  a  word 
thej  ipolie,  could  be  recalled,  and  to  they  per- 
ithed  —  their  lieht  went  out  in  darkness,  and 
they  were  not  remembered  more  tbsn  the 
intecU  of  yetCerday.  Will  you  thui  live  and 
die,  O  man  immortal  ?  Live  for  something. 
Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  >  monument  of 
vittoe  that  the  itonnt  of  time  can  never  destroy. 
Write  your  name  by  kindness,  love,  and 
mercy  on  the  hearts  of  Ihe  thousands  you 
come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  yon 
will  never  be  foigotten.  No,  your  name,  your 
deed*,  will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you 
leave  behind  aa  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  even- 
ing. Good  deedt  will  shine  as  bright  on  the 
euth  u  the  stars  of  heaven. 

OIuuuiUk,  TllU»in  Bllerr  ( Amerlciu,  17S0- 
1842.) 

IndlvMoal  SOTarelgntr  — It  seems  to  be 
thought  by  some  Ihat  a  man  derives  all  his 
rights  inaa  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 
They  ire  gifts  of  the  Sute,  and  the  Suie  may 
take  them  away  if  it  will.  A  man,  it  is  thought,  hai 
claims  on  other  men,  not  aa  a  man,  but  as  an 
Englishman,  an  American,  01  a  subject  of  some 
other  State.  He  must  produce  his  parchment  of 
citizenship  before  he  binds  other  men  to  protect 
him,  to  respect  his  free  agency,  to  leave  him  the 
use  of  his  powers  according  to  his  own  wilt. 
Local,  municipal  law  is  thus  made  the  fountain 
and  measure  of  rights.  The  strangei  must  tell 
uswhete  he  was  bom,  what  privilege*  be  en- 
joyed at  home,  or  no  tie  link*  us  to  one  an- 
other. ■  .  .  This  doctrine  is  as  false  as  it  il 
terrible.  Mm  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the 
StaU.  Man  is  older  than  nations,  and  be  is  to 
survive  nations.  There  is  a  law  of  humanity 
more  primitive  and  divine  than  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  has  higher  claims  than  those  of  a  cid- 
len.  He  has  rights  which  date  before  all  cbar- 
ten  and  communities ;  not  conventional,  not  re- 
pealable,  but  as  eternal  as  the  powers  and  laws 
of  his  being. 

This  anuihilatioo  of  the  individual  by  merging 
him  in  the  State  lies  at  the  foundation  of  despo- 
tiatn.  The  nation  is  too  often  the  grave  of  the 
man.  This  i»  the  more  monstrous,  because  the 
very  end  of  the  State,  of  the  oreaoiiatiDD  of 
the  nation,  is  to  secure  the  individual  in  all  his 
rights,  and  especially  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
weak,  ffere  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  pop 
litical  aasociatiorL  In  an  unorganiied  society, 
with  no  legislation,  no  tribunal,  no  empire, 
rights  have  no  security.  Force  predominates 
over  right  This  is  the  grand  evil  of  what  is 
called  5tt  state  of  nature.  To  repress  this,  to 
give  right  the  ascendency  over  force,  this  is  the 
grand  idea  and  end  of  govermnent,  ol  country, 
of  political  constitutions- 


comprehensive  ideas,  be  far  inferior  in  lolellect 
to  a  laborer,  who,  with  little  kiu>wledge,  has 
yet  seised  on  great  truths. 

The  FTMont  Ag*  uid  Vu  Vvw  Fowar  In  tb* 
World  — There  is  something  greater  in  the  age 
than  ita  greatest  men ;  it  is  the  appearance  ol 
a  new  power  io  the  world,  the  appearance  of 
the  multitude  of  men  on  the  stage  where  as 
yet  the  few  have  acted  their  parts  alone.  Thia 
influence  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  What 
more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Perhaps 
much,  of  which  we  now  take  no  Dote.  The 
glory  of  an  age  is  often  hidden  from  itself. 
Perhaps  some  word  has  been  spoken  in  our 
day  which  we  have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but 
which  is  to  grow  clearer  and  louder  through  all 
ages.  Perhaps  some  silent  thinker  among  us 
is  at  work  in  his  closet  whose  name  is  to  fill 
the  earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  bis  cradle 
some  reformer  who  is  to  move  the  church  and 
the  vrorld,  who  is  to  open  a  Dew  era  in  his- 
tory, wbo  is  to  fire  the  human  soul  with  new 
hope  and  new  daring.  What  else  is  to  survive 
the  age  ?  That  which  the  age  has  little  thought 
of,  but  which  is  living  in  us  all ;  I  mean  the 
soul,  the  immortal  spirit  — of  this  all  ages  are 
the  unfoldings,  and  it  is  greater  than  alL  We 
must  not  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vast 
movements  in  our  own  and  former  times,  as  if 
we  ourselves  were  nothing.  I  repeat  it,  we  are 
gieater  than  alL  We  are  to  survive  our  age.  to 
comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce  its  sentence. 

A  OrHt  icind  Fomwd  by  OrMt  Idui— A 

great  mind  is  formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not 
by  an  infinity  of  loose  detidls.    .    .    - 

Tlrttia  «Bd  Uw  OorrnptioiL  of  Woftlth  — 
The  great  distinctioa  of  a  nation —  the  only 
one  worth  possessing,  and  which  brings  after 
it  all  other  blessings  —  is  the  prevalence  of 
pure  principle  among  the  citiiens.  I  wish  to 
bekmg  to  a  State  in  the  character  and  institu- 
tioDS  of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of  improve- 
ment, which  I  can  speak  of  with  an  honest 
pride;  in  whose  records  I  may  meet  great  and 
honored  names,  and  which  is  fast  making  the 
world  its  debtor  by  its  discoveries  of  truth,  and 
by  an  example  of  virtuous  freedom.  O,  save 
me  from  a  country  which  worships  wealth,  and 
cares  not  for  true  glory ;  In  which  intrigue 
bears  rule ;  in  which  patriotism  borrows  its 
leal  from  the  prospect  of  office ;  in  which  hun- 
gry sycophants  throng  with  snpplication  alt  the 
departments  of  State;  in  which  public  men  hear 
the  brand  of  private  vice,  and  Che  seat  of  gOT- 
emment  is  a  noisome  sink  of  private  licen- 
tiousness and  public  corruption. 

Tmili  to  Blghar  OanTloUotu- Be  true  to 
your  own  highest  convicttoni.  Intimations  from 
our  own  soul*,  of  something  more  perfect  than 
others  teach,  if  faithfully  followed,  give  us  a  con- 
sciousness of  spiritual  force  and  progress  never 
experienced  by  the  vulgar  of  high  life  or  low 
life,  who  march  as  tbey  are  drilled,  to  the  step 
of  their  tunes. 
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Obaanlnc  TllUmm  SllMy— CM/invf^ 

Tlia  QreatMt  Hui— The  gr«>te3i  man  i«  he 
who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible  resolu- 
tion ;  who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from 
witliin  and  without ;  who  beus  the  heavicsl 
burdens  cheerfully;  who  is  calmest  in  stonns, 
and  most  fearless  under  menace  and  frowns ; 
and  whose  leliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  and  on 
God,  is  most  unfalterins. 

B«llKloii  Mkliut  Arbitrary  Fowar— It  was 

religion  which  armed  the  martyr  and  patriot  in 
England  against  arbitrary  power ;  which  braced 
the  spirits  of  our  fathers  against  the  perils  of 
the  ocean  and  wilderness,  and  sent  thera  to 
found  here  the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on 
eartb. 

Books  An  tM  True  Lerelsn  — Books  are 
the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all  who  faith- 
fully use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 

OlMpln,  Edwla  HnblMll  (American,  1814- 
iSSo.) 
LabOt  DlrecMd  by  IntelUgenoe  — Moun- 
tains have  been  leveled  and  valleys  have  been 
exalted  before  iL  It  has  brokea  the  rocky  soil 
into  fertile  glades ;  it  has  crowned  the  hill  to[>s 
with  verdure,  and  bound  round  the  very  feet  of 
ocean,  ridges  of  golden  com.  Up  from  the  sud- 
less  and  hoary  deeps,  up  from  the  shapeless 
quarry,  it  drags  its  spotless  marbles  and  rears  its 
palaces  of  pomp.  It  steals  the  stubborn  metals 
from  the  bowels  of  the  globe,  and  makes  them 
ductile  to  its  will.  It  marches  steadily  on  over 
the  swelling  flood  and  through  tlie  mountain 
clefts.  It  fans  its  nay  through  the  winds  of 
ocean,  tramples  them  in  its  course,  surges  and 
ningleg  them  with  flakes  of  fire.  Civilization 
follows  in  its  path.  It  achieves  grtuider  vic- 
tories, it  weaves  more  durable  trophies,  it  holds 
wider  sway  than  the  conqueror.  His  name  be- 
comes tainted  and  his  monuments  crumble ;  but 
labor  converts  his  red  battlefields  into  gardens 
and  erects  monuments  significant  of  better 
things.  It  rides  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  wind. 
It  writes  with  the  lightning.  It  sits  crowned  as 
a  queen  in  a  thousand  cities,  and  sends  up  its 
roar  of  triumph  from  a  million  wheels.  It 
glistens  in  the  fabric  of  the  loom ;  it  rings  and 
sparkles  in  the  steely  hammer;  it  glories  in 
shapes  of  beauty ;  it  speaks  in  words  of  power ; 
it  makes  the  sinewy  arm  strong  with  liberty,  the 
poor  man's  heart  rich  with  content,  crowns  the 
swarthy  and  sweaty  brow  with  honor,  and 
dignity,  and  peace. 

The  fioiuroe  of  Hodwii  Froc«M— The  great 
element  of  reform  is  not  born  of  human  wisdom, 
it  does  not  draw  its  life  from  human  organiza- 
tions. 1  And  it  only  in  Christianity.  "Thy 
kingdom  come  1 »  There  is  a  sublime  and  preg- 
nant burden  in  tbis  prayer.  It  is  (he  aspiration 
of  every  soul  that  goes  forth  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
form. For  what  is  the  significance  of  this 
prayer  ?     It  is  a  petition  that  all  holy  '  ' 


would  penetrate  and  subdue  and  dwell  in  the 
heart  of  man,  until  he  shall  think,  and  speak, 
and  do  good,  from  the  very  necessity  of  his  be- 
ing. So  would  the  institutions  of  error  and 
ATODg  crumble  and  pass  away.  So  would  sin 
die  out  from  the  earth;  and  the  human  soul  liv- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  this  earth 
would  become  like  heaven.  It  is  too  late  for 
the  reformers  to  sneer  at  Christianity,— it  is 
foolishness  for  them  to  reject  it  In  it  are  en- 
shrined our  faith  in  human  progress, —  our  con- 
fidence in  reform.  It  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  all  that  is  hopeful,  spiritual,  capable,  in 
man.  That  men  have  misunderstood  it,  and 
perverted  it,  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
noblest  efforts  for  human  melioration  have 
come  out  of  it, —  have  been  based  upon  it  Is  it 
not  so  ?  Come,  ye  remembered  ones,  who  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  Just,— who  took  your  conduct 
from  the  line  of  Christian  philosophy, —  come 
from  your  tombs,  and  answer  1 

Tlia  HuidwrlUiiK  on  Ota  Vail— Nature  is 
repuiilican.  The  discoveries  of  science  are  re- 
publican. Sir,  what  are  these  new  forces,  steam 
and  electricity,  but  powers  that  are  leveling  all 
factitious  distinctions,  and  forcing  the  world  on 
to  a  noble  destiny  ?  Have  they  not  already 
propelled  the  nineteenth  century  a  thousand 
years  ahead  ?  What  are  they  but  the  servitors 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  class  i  Does  not  the 
poor  man  of  to-day  ride  in  a  car  dragged  by 
forces  such  as  never  waited  on  kings,  or  drove 
the  wheels  of  triumphal  chariots  ?  Does  he  tiot 
yoke  the  lightning,  and  touch  the  magnetic 
nerves  of  the  world  7  The  steam  engine  is  a 
democrat  It  is  the  popular  heart  that  throbs 
in  its  iron  pulses.  And  the  electric  tel^raph 
writes  upon  the  walls  of  despotism,  Afeni,  autU, 
Uktlupharsml 

OhU«,  Salmon  F.     (American,  1808-187.^) 

Jeffaraon  and  tbe  Wait—  M>.  President,  if  a 
stranger  from  some  foreign  land  should  ask  me 
for  the  monument  of  Jefferson,  I  would  not  take 
him  to  Virginia  and  bid  him  look  on  a  eranite 
obelisk,  however  admirable  in  its  proportions  or 
its  inscriptions.  I  would  ask  him  to  accompany 
me  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  into  the  midst  of 
the  broad  Northwest,  and  would  say  to  him  :— 


Behold,  on  every  side,  his  monument  These 
thronged  cities,  these  flourishing  villages,  these 
cultivated  fields  :  these  million  happy  homes  of 
prosperous  freemen;  these  churches,  these 
schools;  these  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  and 
the  helpless;  these  institutioiu  of  education, 
religion,  and  humanity ;  these  great  States, 
great  in  their  present  resources,  but  greater  far 
in  the  mighty  energies  by  which  the  resoiucet 
of  the  future  are  to  be  developed ;  these,  these 
are  the  monument  of  Jefferson.  His  memorial 
is  over  all  our  Western  land  — 


KalU  mingliug  w' 


'  migbtleM  river. 
—  (U.S.  Senate.  185a) 
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Oliue,  SMlmotl  t.  —  CiHiHntud 

IndBftrnotlblB  nnlon  <tt  mdeitrnotlble 
BUiMs—  The  Constitution,  in  all  its  pioviEions. 
looks  to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of 
indestructible  Swtes.— (From  the  decision  in 
Texas  venu*  White,  7  Wallace  735.) 

OIiilMabrluul,  Fruiooli  BanS,  Tloomte  Ob 

(France  1768-1848.) 
aniera  !•  »  OodlB— ThereisaGodI  The 
herbs  of  the  valley,  the  cedois  of  the  mountain, 
bless  him ;  the  insect  sports  in  his  beam ;  the 
bird  sings  him  in  the  foliage ;  the  thunder  pro- 
claim* him  in  the  heavens,  the  oceut  declares 
bit  immensity;  —  nan  alone  has  Mid  there  is 
no  Godi  Unite  in  thought  at  the  tame  instant 
the  most  beantiful  objects  !□  nature.  Suopose 
that  you  see,  at  once,  all  the  hours  of  the  day, 
and  all  (be  seasons  of  the  year:  a  morning  of 
tpring,  and  a  morning  of  autumn ;  a  night  be- 
tpangled  with  start,  and  a  night  darkened  by 
clouds  ;  meadows  enameled  with  flowert ;  lor- 
ests  howy  with  snow ;  fields  gilded  by  the  tints 
of  autumn,  — then  alone  yon  will  have  a  juit 
conception  of  the  universe  1  While  you  are 
gazing  on  that  sun,  which  is  plunging  into  the 
vault  of  the  west,  another  observer  admires 
him  emerging  from  the  gilded  gates  of  the  east. 
By  what  inconceivable  power  does  that  aged 
star,  which  is  sinking  fatigued  and  burning  in 
the  shades  of  the  evening,  reappear  at  the  same 
instant  fresh  and  humid  with  the  rosy  dew  of 
the  morning?  At  every  hour  of  the  day,  the 
glorious  orb  is  St  once  rising,  resplendent  as 
noonday,  and  tetting  in  the  west ;  or,  rather, 
our  senses  deceive  ui,  and  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  east  or  west,  no  north  or  south,  in 
the  world. 

ObAthmm,  TUllun  Pltl,  Bui  of  (England, 
1708-1778.) 
Tli«  Orlm*  of  Balsg  a  Tonng  Man— Sir: 
The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has,  with  sucti 
spirit  and  decency,  charged  upon  me,  I  shall 
neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  denyi— but  coo- 
tent  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of 
those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth, 
and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in 
spite  of  experience.  Whether  youth  can  be  hn- 
puted  to  any  man  as  a  reproach  I  will  not,  til, 
assume  the  province  of  determining; — but 
surely  age  may  become  justly  contemptible  if 
the  opportunities  which  it  brings  have  passed 
away  without  improvement,  end  vice  appears  to 
prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided.  The 
wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences 
of  a  thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder, 
and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stu- 
indity,  it  sorely  the  object  of  either  abhonence 
or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray 
hairs  should  secure  him  from  Insult  Much 
more,  sir,  it  he  to  be  abhorred  who,  as  he  has 
advanced  in  age  has  receded  from  virtue,  and 
becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation  ;  — 
who  prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  can. 
not  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in 


the  ruin  of  his  country.—  (Replying  to  Walpole. 
1741.) 

«lf  Hot,  Har  DJaoord  PreraU  Potbtm"  — 
I  thank  God,  my  lords,  for  having  thus  longpre- 
servcd  me,  inconsiderable  as  I  am,  to  take  a 
part  upon  this  great  occasion,  and  to  contribute 
my  endeavors,  such  as  (hey  are,  to  restore,  to 
save,  to  confirm  the  constitution.  My  lords,  I 
need  not  look  abroad  for  grievances.  The  grand 
capital  mischief  is  hied  at  home.  It  corrupts 
the  very  foundation  of  our  political  eiistence, 
and  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  Ihe  state.  The  con- 
stitution has  been  grossly  violated.  The  consU- 
tutioD  at  this  moment  stands  violated.  Until 
that  wound  is  healed,  until  the  grievance  it 
redressed,  it  U  in  vain  to  recommend  union  to 
Parliament,  in  vain  to  promote  concord  among 
Ihe  people.  If  we  mean  seriously  to  unite  the 
nation  within  itself,  we  must  convince  the  peo- 
pie  that  their  complaints  are  regarded,  that  their 
injuries  shall  be  redressed.  On  that  foundation, 
I  would  li^e  the  lead  in  recommending  peace 
and  harmony  to  them ;  on  any  other,  I  would 
never  wish  to  see  them  united  again. 

If  the  breach  in  the  constitution  is  effectually 
repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  return  to 
a  state  of  tranquillity ;  if  not,  may  discord  pre- 
vaUforeverl- {I77»>-) 

«Ootf  ud  the  Hoft  of  mten'  — When- 
ever you  attempt  to  establish  your  government, 
or  your  property,  or  your  church,  on  religious  re- 
strictions, you  establish  them  on  a  false  founda- 
tion, and  you  oppose  the  Almighty;  and,  though 
you  bad  a  host  of  miters  on  your  side,  yon  ban- 
ish God  from  your  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and 
freedom  from  your  political. —  (Onenfranchiung 
Catholics.) 

On  tlw  Bzpnlilon  of  TUkoi- My  lords, 
let  us  be  cautions  how  we  admit  an  idea  that 
our  rights  stand  on  a  footing  different  from 
those  of  the  people.  Let  us  be  cautious  how  we 
invade  the  liberties  of  our  fellow-subjects,  how- 
ever mean,  however  remote ;  for,  be  assured,  my 
lords,  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  yon 
suffer  slavery  to  be  established,  whether  it  be  in 
America  or  in  Ireland,  or  here  at  home,  you  will 
find  it  a  disease  which  spreads  by  contact,  and 
soon  reaches  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart. 
The  man  who  has  lost  his  own  freedom  be- 
comes, from  that  moment,  an  inslnunent  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  prince,  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  others. 

These  reflections,  my  lords,  are  but  too  ap- 
plicable to  our  present  situation.  The  liberty  of 
the  subject  is  invaded,  not  only  in  provinces, 
but  here  at  home.  The  English  people  are  loud 
in  their  complaints ;  they  proclaim,  with  one 
voice,  the  injuries  they  have  received ;  they 
demand  redress;  and,  depend  upon  it,  my 
lords,  that  one  way  or  other  they  will  have 
redress.  They  will  never  return  to  a  sute  of 
tranquillity  until  the;  are  redressed.  Nor  ought 
they ;  for,  in  my  judgment,  my  lords, — and  I 
speak  it  boldlv, —  it  were  better  for  them  to 
perish  in  a  glorious  contention  for  their  rights. 
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CbAlHam,  TlllUm  nn,  Ban  of—  OmHnutd 
than  to  purchase  a  ilavish  traDquillitj  at  the 
cKpeiue  of  s  single  iota  of  th«  conttitution.— 
(1763.) 

*tf  I  Ters  ui  AmarloKa"  —  Vou  cannot,! 
ventnie  to  say  it,  70U  cuinot  conquer  America. 
What  U  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do 
not  know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in  three 
campaigns  we  bavc  done  nothing,  and  suffered 
much.  Yon  may  nrell  ever;  expense,  and 
(train  every  eEFoit  Hill  more  eitravacantly ; 
accnmnlate  erery  assistance  you  can  beg  or 
borrow;  traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  piti- 
ful German  prince  that  iclis  and  sends  bis 
subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  country ; 
your  effort*  are  forever  vain  and  impotent. — 
doubly  10  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
yon  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resent- 
ment the  minds  of  your  enemies,  to  overrun 
them  with  the  sordid  sons  of  rapine  and  ol 
plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions 
to  the  rapacity  of  hirelins  cruelty  I  Jf  I  were 
an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
forei^  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I 
never  would  lay  down  my  arms  1  —  never !  never  1 

On  Lord  ffortb  —  Soch  are  your  well-known 
characters  and  abilities,  that  sure  I  am  that  any 
plan  of  reconciliation,  however  moderate,  wise, 
and  feasible,  must  fail  in  your  hands.  Who, 
then,  can  wonder  that  yon  should  put  a  negative 
on  any  measure  which  must  annihilate  your 
power,  deprive  yon  of  your  emoluments,  and  at 
once  reduce  yon  to  that  state  of  insignificance 
for  which  God  and  nature  designed  you  ? 

Whiff  Spirit  of  the  Eifhtoonth  Oantnry— 
The  spirit  which  now  resists  yonr  taaation  in 
America  is  the  same  which  foimerly  opposed 
kMUU,  benevolences,  and  ship  money  In  England ; 
the  same  spirit  which  called  all  England  on  its 
legs,  and  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  vindicated  the 
English  constitution ;  the  same  spirit  which  es- 
tablished the  gteat  fundamental  essential  maxim 
of  your  liberties,  that  no  subject  of  England 
shaU  be  taxed  bnt  by  his  own  consent  This 
glorious  Whig  spirit  animates  three  millions  tn 
America  who  prefer  poverty  with  liberty  to 
gilded  chains  and  sordid  affluence,  and  who  will 
die  in  defense  of  their  rights  as  men,  as  freemen. 

Bftfonata  u  Affanoloi  of  BaooneillBtton  — 
How  can  America  trast  yon  with  the  bayonet 
at  her  breast  ?  How  can  she  suppose  that  you 
mean  less  than  bondage  or  death  ?  I,  therefore, 
move  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  advising  that  immediate  orders  be 
dispatched  to  General  Gage  for  removing  bis 
Majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston.  The 
way  must  be  immediately  opened  for  reconcilia- 


OhortOTfiold,  PUllp  Donnar  BtanHopo,  Zarl 
of  {England  1694-1773.) 

Taxlnff  Vie*  tbr  Korenne  — The  specious 
pretense  on   which  this  bill  is  founded,  and. 


indeed,  the  only  pretense  that  deserve*  to  be 
termed  specions,  is  the  propriety  of  taxing  vice ; 
but  this  maxim  of  government  has,  on  this 
occawon,  been  either  mistaken  <st  perverted. 
Vice,  my  lords,  is  not  properly  to  be  taxed,  but 
suppressed ;  and  heavy  taxes  are  sometimes  the 
only  neuw  by  which  that  suppression  can  be 
attained.  Luxury,  my  lords,  or  the  excess  <£ 
that  which  is  pernicious  only  by  excess,  may 
very  properly  be  taxed,  that  such  excess,  thon^ 
not  strictly  unlawful,  may  be  made  more  diffi- 
cult. Bui  the  use  of  those  things  which  are 
simply  hurtful,  hurtful  in  their  own  nature,  and 
in  every  degree,  is  to  be  prohibited.  None,  my 
lords,  ever  heard,  in  any  nation,  of  a  tax  upon 
theft  or  adultery,  because  a  tax  implies  a  license 
granted  for  the  use  of  that  which  is  taxed  to  all 
who  shall  be  willing  to  pay  it.  — (1743.) 

ChOAte,  JoMph  aodffM    (American,  183a- > 

Purmcnt'*  OroMnou— In  the  drvt  year  of 

the  century,  —  at  the  very  time  when  the  great 

English  admiral  was  wearing  fresh  laurels  for 
winning  in  defiance  of  orders  the  once  lost  bat- 
tle of  the  Baltic,  the  bloodiest  picture  in  the 
book  of  naval  warfare, — there  was  bom  on  a 
humble  farm  in  the  unexplored  wQdemess  of 
Tennessee  a  child  who  was  sixty  years  after- 
wards to  do  for  Americans  what  England's  idol 
had  just  then  done  for  her,  to  rescue  her  in  an 
hour  of  supreme  peril,  and  to  win  a  renown 
which  should  not  fade  or  be  dim  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  most  famous  of  the  sea  kings  of 
the  old  world.  For  though  there  were  many 
great  admirals  before  Farragut,  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  one  whose  life  and  fortunes  combine 
more  of  those  elements  which  command  the 
enduring  admiration  and  approval  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  as  good  as-  he  was  great ;  a* 
game  as  he  vras  mild,  and  ai  mild  as  he  wax 
game;  as  skillful  as  be  was  successful-,  as  full  of 
human  sympathy  and  kindness  as  be  was  of 
manly  wisdom,  and  aa  unselfish  as  be  was 
patriotic  So  long  as  the  Republic  which  he 
served  and  helped  to  save  shall  endure,  his 
memory  must  be  dear  to  every  lover  of  his 
country;  and  so  long  as  this  gre^  dty  continues 
to  be  tiie  gateway  of  the  nation  and  the  centre 
of  its  commerce,  it  must  preserve  and  honor  tiis 
statue,  which  to^ay  we  dedicate  to  the  coming 
gcnerations.-(l88t.) 

OhoaU,  Enfua    (American,  1799-1859 ) 

On  the  DmUi  of  Tebatcr  — My  heart  goes 
back  into  the  coffin  there  with  him,  and  I  would 
pause.  I  went,  it  is  a  day  or  two  nnce,  alone, 
to  see  again  the  home  which  he  so  dearly 
loved,  the  chamber  where,  he  died,  the  grave  in 
which  they  laid  him,  all  habited  as  when  — 

•  Kla  look  dm 


till  the  heavens  be  no  more. 

Throughout  th^  spacious  and  calm  scene, 
all  things  to  the  eye  showed  at  first  unchanged. 
The  books  in  the  library,  the  portraits,  the  table 
at  which  he  wrote,  the  scientific  culture  of  the 
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Clioate,  iVtoM  —  Canlinued 
land,  the  codim  of  lericultural  occupation,  the 
comiDK  in  of  harreiti,  fruit  of  the  teed  hit  cnrn 
hand  had  scattered,  the  animals  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandly,  the  trees  planted  by  him 
in  lines,  in  copses.  In  orchards,  by  thoosandt, 
the  seat  under  the  noble  elm  on  which  he  used 
to  ait  to  feel  the  soathwest  wind  at  evening  or 
hear  the  breathing*  of  the  sea,  or  the  not  le«t 
audible  move  of  the  starry  heaTCna,  aU  seemed 
at  fint  unchanged. 

The  sun  of  a  bright  day,  from  which,  how- 
ever, tomethins  of  the  fervors  of  midsommei 
were  wanting,  fell  temperately  on  tbcm  all. 
filled  the  air  on  all  sidei  with  the  ntterancea 
of  life,  and  glearaed  on  the  long  line  of  ocean. 
Some  of  those  whom  on  earth  he  loved  tiect, 
were  itill  there.  The  great  mind  still  seemed 
to  pntide ;  the  great  presence  to  be  with  yon. 
Yon  might  expect  to  hear  again  the  rich  and 
playfol  tones  of  the  voice  of  the  old  hospital- 
ity. Yet  a  moment  more,  and  all  the  scene 
took  on  tbe  atpect  of  one  great  monnment, 
inscritied  with  his  name,  and  sacred  to  his 
memory. 

And  auch  it  shall  be  in  all  the  future  of 
America  [  The  sensation  of  desolateness,  and 
loneliness,  and  darkness  with  which  you  see  it 
now,  will  pass  away ;  the  ahaip  grief  of  love 
and  friendship  will  become  soothed  ;  men  will 
repair  thither,  as  they  are  wont  to  commemo- 
rate the  great  days  of  history ;  the  same  glance 
shall  take  in.  and  the  same  emotions  shall 
greet  and  bless  the  harbor  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
tbe  tomb  of  Webster. 


(  tht  PUcilau— If  one  were 
called  on  to  select  the  most  glittering  of  the  In- 
stances of  military  heroism  to  which  the  admira. 
tion  of  tbe  worid  bat  been  most  constantly  at- 
tracted, he  would  make  choice,  I  imagine,  of 
the  instance  of  that  desperate  valor,  in  which 
in  obedience  to  the  laws,Leonidat  and  bis  three 
hundred  Spartans  cast  themselves  headlong,  at 
the  passes  of  Greece,  on  the  myriads  of  their 
Persian  invaders.  From  the  simple  page  of 
Herodotus,  longer  than  from  the  Amphyctionic 
monament,  or  tbe  games  of  the  commemoratioa, 
that  act  speaks  ttill  to  tbe  tear*  and  praiae  of  all 
the  world. 

Judge  if,  that  night,  as  they  watched  tbe 
dawn  of  the  last  morning  tbeir  eyes  could  ever 
see ;  as  they  heard  with  every  passing  hoar  the 
stiUy  hum  of  the  invading  host,  his  dnsky  lines 
stretched  out  without  end,  and  now  almost  en- 
drding  them  around ;  as  they  remembered  their 
unprofaned  home,  dty  of  heroea  and  of  the 
mothers  of  heroes,— judge  if,  watching  there, 
in  the  gateway  of  Greece,  this  sentiment  did  not 
grow  to  the  nature  of  madness,  if  it  did  not  run 
in  torrents  of  literal  Gie  to  and  from  the  labor- 
ing beait ;  and  when  morning  came  and  passed, 
and  they  had  dressed  their  long  locks  for  battle, 
and  when,  a  little  after  noon,  the  counties*  in- 
vading throng  was  seen  at  last  to  move,  was  it 
i>ot  with  a  rapture,  as  if  all  tbe  joy,  all  the  sen- 
sation of  life  was  in  that  one  moment  that  they 


cast  themselves,  irith  the  fierce  gladness  of 
mountain  torrents,  headlong  oo  that  brld  rev- 
elry of  glory  7 

I  acknowledge  the  splendor  of  that  transac- 
tioD  in  all  its  aspects.  I  admit  its  morality, 
too,  and  lU  useful  influence  on  etery  Grecian 
heart,  in  that  greatest  crisis  of  Greece. 

And  yet,  do  you  not  think,  that  whoso  could,, 
by  adequate  description,  bring  before  yon  that 
winter  of  the  Pilgrims,  —  its  brief  sunshine  ;  the 
nights  of  storm,  slow  waning ;  the  damp  anil 
icy  breath,  felt  to  the  pillow  of  the  dying;  Itft 
destitutions,  its  contrasts  with  all  their  Cotmer- 
eiperience  in  life ;  its  utter  insulation  and  lone~ 
liness ;  its  deathbeds  and  burials ;  its  mem- 
ones;  its  apprehensions;  its  hopes;  the  consul- 
tations of  the  prudent ;  the  prayers  of  the  piont ; 
the  occasional  cheerful  hymn,  in  which  the 
strong  heart  threw  off  its  buitlen,  and.  assertine 
its  unvanqulshed  nature,  went  up,  like  a  bird 
of  dawn,  to  the  skies ;  —  do  ye  not  think  that 
whoso  could  describe  them  calmly  waiting  In 
that  defile,  lonelier  and  darker  than  Thermop- 
ylz,  for  a  morning  that  might  never  daim,. 
or  might  show  them,  when  it  did.  a  mightier 
arm  (ban  the  Persian,  raised  as  in  act  to  strike  ;. 
would  he  not  sketch  a  scene  of  more  difficult 
and  rarer  beroitm  ?  A  scene,  as  Wordsworth 
has  said,  o  melancholy,  yea,  dismal,  yet  con- 
solatoty  and  full  of  joy°;  a  scene,  even  better 
fitted  to  succor,  to  exalt,  to  lead  the  forlorn. 
hopes  of  all  great  causes,  till  time  shall  be  no. 

I  have  said  that  I  deemed  It  a  great  thine 
for  a  nation,  in  all  the  period*  of  ita  fottUMS. 
to  be  able  to  look  back  to  a  race  of  founders, 
and  a  prindple  of  iikstitutian,  in  which  it  might 
rationally  admire  tbe  realized  idea  of  true 
heroism.  That  felicity,  that  pride,  that  help,  ia- 
ours.  Our  past,  with  its  great  eras,  that  of  set- 
tlement, and  that  of  independence,  should  an- 
nounce, should  compel,  should  spontaneously 
evolve  as  from  a  genu,  a  wise,  morel,  and  glow- 
ing future.  Those  heroic  men  and  womett 
should  ncA  look  down  on  a  dwindled  posterity. 
That  broad  foundation,  sunk  below  frott  or 
earthquake,  should  bear  up  something  more 
permanent  than  an  encampment  of  tents, 
pitched  at  random  and  struck  when  the  trumpet 
of  march  sounds  at  next  daybreak.  It  should 
bear  up,  as  by  a  natural  grcnrtb,  a  structure  in 
which  generations  may  come,  one  after  another^ 
to  tbe  great  gift  ol  the  social  life. 

OUttMingOcnerallUM— The  glittering  and' 
sounding  generalities  of  natural  rigb^  whiclK 
make  up  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence.— (To 
the  Maine  Whig  Committee,  1S5&.) 

Step  to  the  Kuala  of  the  Union— We  join 
ourselves  to  no  party  that  does  not  carry  the  flag- 
and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union.—  (Ta 
the  Whig  Convention,  October  1st,  1855.) 

Obrlltr,  DATld    (American,   nineteenth    cen- 
tury.) 
Cotton  It  King—  Cotton  is  king;  or,  slavery 
in  tbe  light  of  political  economy. 
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ClC«TO,  Muciu  TnUliU  (Rome,  106-43  B.  C.) 
«  Qnoniqae  O&tUlaal  >>  —  How  long,  O 
Caliline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience?  How 
long  also  shall  thy  madness  elude  us  ?  Whither 
will  thy  ungovernable  audacity  impel  tbee  7 
Could  neither  the  nightly  {jarrisoa  of  the  citadel, 
nor  the  watcb  of  the  city,  nor  the  eeneral  con- 
sternation, nor  tbe  congress  of  all  good  men,  nor 
this  strongly-fortified  pluce  where  the  senate  is 
belli,  nor  the  enraged  countenances  of  those 
senators,  deter  thee  from  thf  impious  designs  ? 
Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  thy  counsels  are  all 
discovered  ?  Thinkest  thou  that  there  are  any 
of  us  ignorant  of  thy  transactions  the  past  night, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  thy  collected  asso- 
ciates?—(Exordium  of  the  liisl  oration  against 
Catiline.    Free  Translation.) 

«0  TMitpom  0  Howl"  — The  senate  un- 
derstands all  this.  The  consul  sees  it,  yet  the 
traitor  lives  I  Lives  ?  Aye,  and  truly  con- 
fronts us  here  in  council  —  takes  part  in  our 
deliberations  —  and,  with  his  measuring  eye, 
marks  out  each  man  of  us  for  slaughter  I  And 
we  all  this  wbilc,  strenuous  that  we  are,  think 
that  we  have  amply  discharged  our  duties  to 
the  state  if  we  but  shun  this  madman's  sword 
and  fury! 

Long  since,  O  Catiline,  ought  the  consul  to 
have  ordered  thee  to  execution,  and  brought 
upon  thine  own  head  the  ruin  thou  bsst  been 
meditating  against  others  I  There  was  that 
virtue  once  in  Rome,  that  a  wicked  citiien  was 
held  more  execrable  (ban  the  deadliest  foe.  We 
have  a  law  still,  Catiline,  for  thee !  Think  not 
that  we  ate  powerless  because  forbearing.  We 
have  a  decree  —  though  it  rests  among  our 
archives,  like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard  —  a  decree 
by  which  thy  life  would  be  made  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  thy  crimes.— (Continuation  oE  the 
above  exordiimi.) 

H*  Ii  Oone.  Be  Ib  FI«d.  Be  Is  Beeaped— 
At  length,  Romans,  we  are  rid  of  Catiline!  We 
have  driven  bim  forth,  drunk  with  fury,  breath- 
ing mischief,  threatening  to  revisit  us  with  fire 
and  sword.  He  is  gone  ;  he  is  fled  ;  he  has  es- 
caped; he  has  broken  away.  No  longer,  within 
the  very  walls  of  the  city,  shall  he  plot  her  ruin. 
We  have  forced  him  from  secret  plots  into  open 
rebellion.  The  bad  citizen  is  now  the  avowed 
traitor.  His  Bight  is  the  confession  of  his  trea- 
son !    Would  that  his  attendants  had  not  been  so 

Be  speedy,  ye  companions  of  his  dissolute 
pleasures ;  be  speedy  and  you  may  ovenake  him 
before  night,  on  the  Aurelian  road.  Let  him  not 
languish,  deprived  of  your  society.  Haste  to 
JDiD  the  congenial  crew  that  compose  his  army; 
his  army,  I  say, —  for  who  doubts  that  the  army 
under  Manlius  expect  Catiline  for  their  leader  ? 
And  such  an  annv  I  Outcasts  from  honor,  and 
fugitives  from  debt;  gamblers  and  felons;  mis- 
creants, whose  dreams  are  of  rapine,  murder,  and 
conflagration  I 

Against  these  gallant  troops  of  your  adver- 
sary, prepare.  O  Romans,  your  garrisons  and 


armies ;  and  first,  to  that  maimed  and  battered 
gladiator  oppose  your  consuls  and  generals; 
next,  against  that  miierable'outcast  horde,  lead 
forth  the  strength  and  Sower  of  ail  Italy! 

Oh  the  one  side  chastity  contends;  on  the 
other,  wantonness :  here  purity,  there  pollution ; 
here  integrity,  there  treachery ;  hert  piety,  there 
prof  anenesE  ;  here  constancy,  there  age ;  here 
honesty,  there  baseness;  here  continence,  there 
lust;  in  short,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude, pru- 
dence, struggle  with  iniquity,  luxury,  cowardice, 
rashness;  every  virtue  with  every  vice ;  and, 
lastly,  the  contest  lies  between  well  £rottnded 
hope  and  absolule  despair.  In  such  a  conflict. 
were  every  human  aid  to  fail,  would  not  the  im- 
mortal gods  empower  such  conspicuous  virtue  to 
triumph  over  such  complicated  vice?  —  (From 
the  second  oration  against  Catiline.  Free  trans- 
lation.) 

AstinMt  VerrM- 1  ask  now,  Verres,  what 
have  you  to  advance  against  this  charge? 
Will  you  pretend  to  deny  it  ?  Will  yon  pre- 
tend that  anything  false,  that  even  anytliing 
exaggerated  is  alleged  against  you  ?  Had  any 
prince,  or  any  state,  committed  the  same  out- 
rage against  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
should  we  not  think  we  had  sufficient  reason 
for  declaring  immediate  war  against  them  ? 
What  punishment,  then,  ought  to  be  inflicted 
on  a  lyiannical  and  wicked  prsetor,  who  dared, 
at  no  greater  distance  than  Sicily,  within  si^ht 
of  the  Italian  coast,  to  put  to  the  infamous 
death  of  crucifixion  that  unfortunate  and  inno- 
cent eitiien,  Publius  Uavius  Cosanus,  only  for 
his  having  asserted  his  privilege  of  citizenship, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
justice  of  his  country  against  a  cruel  oppressor, 
who  had  unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at 
Syracuse,  whence  he  had  just  made  bis  escape  ? 
The  unhappy  man.  arrested  as  be  was  going 
to  embark  for  his  native  country,  is  brought 
before  the  wicked  prxtor.  With  eyes  darting 
fur>',  and  a  countenance  distorted  with  cruelty, 
he  orders  the  helpless  victim  of  his  rage  to  be 
stripped,  and  rods  to  be  brou^t ;  accusing  him. 
but  without  the  least  shadow  of  evidence,  or 
even  ol  suspicion,  of  having  come  to  Sicily  as  a 
spy.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  man  cried 
out,  <*  1  am  a  Roman  citizen,  I  have  served 
under  Lucius  Pretius.  who  is  now  at  Panormus, 
and  I  will  attest  my  innocence."  The  blood- 
thirsty prxtor,  deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his 
own  defense,  ordered  the  infamous  punishment 
to  be  inflicted.  Thus,  fathers,  was  an  innocent 
Roman  citizen  publicly  mangled  with  scour* 
ging;  whilst  the  only  words  he  nttered  amidst 
his  cruel  sufferings  were,  "  I  am  a  Roman  eiti- 
ien!" With  these  he  hoped  to  defend  him- 
self from  violence  and  infamy.  But  of  so  little 
service  was  this  privilege  to  him,  that  while  he 
was  asserting  his  citizenship,  the  order  was 
given  for  his  execution  —  for  his  execution  upon 
the  crossl 

O  liberty  I  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every 
Roman  ear  1  O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship  t  once  sacred,  mow  trampled  uponl 
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HENRY   CLA  Y. 
After  a  Pholo_^ra/>!m-  Study  by  Rv.  h!  of  Sf.  f.euis,  from  a  Dngm 


W^K^KLs   remarkaWc  iiourait  of  Claj-    is   reproduced   liy   the  cti^ttesy   rif   Mr,   E 
y^^^P     Bochl  fif  Si.  LiPTiiB      It  is  uTil.iriJoii  f:Tm  ti  rini'THirreotypc  frnm   lifo.  and  no 

When  it  becomes  better  fcuowii  it  will  probably  supplant  all  iitiier  purtraita  of  Clay. 
Certainly   no    otlmr    gives    such    a.   suggestion   of    persuasive   power   as    there   is   in 
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Olcoro,  Marcoa  ToUItU  — C<in/i'nuA/ 
But  what  then  I  — is  it  to  come  to  this?  Shall 
•n  inferior  magistrate,  a  govemor,  who  holds 
hit  power  of  the  Roman  people,  in  a  Roman 
province,  within  sight  of  Italy,  bind,  scouTge. 
torture  with  lire  and  red-hot  plates  of  iron,  and 
M  list  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  the  cross, 
a  Roman  citiien?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of 
innocence  expiring  in  agony,  nor  the  tear*  of 
pitying  spectators,  nor  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of 
his  country,  restrain  the  cruelty  of  a  monster, 
who,  in  coiifidence  of  his  riches,  strilies  at  the 
root  of  liberty  and  sets  mankind  at  deliance  ? 

£xCM<— All  things  that  are  pernicious  in 
their  progress  must  be  evil  in  their  birth,  for  no 
sooner  is  the  government  of  reason  thrown  off, 
than  Ihey  rush  forward  of  their  own  accord; 
weakness  takes  a  pleasure  to  indulge  itself;  and 
having,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  imper- 
ceptibly launched  out  into  tlte  main  ocean,  can 
find  DO  place  where  to  stop. 

Bxampla  —  Be  a  patten  to  others,  and  then 
all  will  go  weU;  for  as  a  whole  city  is  infected 
by  the  licenttous  passions  and  vices  of  great 
men,  so  it  is  likewise  reformed  by  their  modera- 

L««>  Uld  MaclrtrktM  — As  the  laws  are 
above  magistrates,  so  are  the  magistrates  above 
the  people;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
magistrate  is  a  speaking  law  and  the  law  a 
■ilent  magistrate. 

OUy.  B«ni7    (American,  1777-1852.) 

JMkMHi'i  SeUnn  Ot  FenueoU  — We  are 
fighting  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the  benefit,  not 
only  of  oar  country,  but  of  all  mankind.  The 
eyes  1^  the  whole  world  are  in  fixed  attention 
upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is 
gaiing  with  contempt,  with  jealousy,  and  with 
envy ;  the  other  portion,  with  hope,  with  con- 
fidence, and  with  affection.  Everywhere  the 
black  cloud  of  legitimacy  is  suspended  over  the 
world,  save  only  one  bright  spot,  which  breaks 
out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  West, 
to  enlighten,  and  animate,  and  gladden,  the 
human  heart.  Obscure  that  by  the  downfall  of 
liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  enshrouded  in 
a  pall  of  universal  darkness.  To  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  belongs  the  high  privilege  of  trans- 
mitting, unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  fair  char- 
acter and  liberty  ot  our  country.  Do  yoo  expect 
to  execute  this  high  trust,  by  trampling,  or 
suffering  to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  by 
exhibiting  examples  of  inhumanity,  and  cruelty, 
and  ambition  ?  When  the  minions  of  despotism 
beard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seiiure  of  Pensacola, 
how  did  they  chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers 
of  our  institutions,  tauntingly  pointing  to  the 
demonstration  of  a  spirit  of  injustice  and  ag- 
grandizement made  by  our  country,  in  the  midst 
of  an  amicable  negotiation  !  Behold,  said  they, 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  constantly  re- 
proaching kings  I    You  saw  how  those  admirers 


were  astounded  and  bung  their  beads.  You 
saw,  too,  when  that  illustrioos  man  who  presides 
over  us  adopted  his  pacific,  moderate,  and  just 
course,  how  they  once  more  lifted  np  their 
heads,  with  exultation  and  delight  beaming  in 
their  countenances.  And  you  saw  how  those 
minions  themselves  were  finally  compelled  to 
unite  in  the  general  praises  bestowed  upon  our 
govenmient  Beware  bow  you  forfeit  this  ex- 
alted character  I  Beware  how  you  give  a  fatal 
sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our  Republic, 
scarcely  yet  two-score  years  old,  to  military  in- 
subordination I  Remember  that  Greece  had 
her  Alexander,  Rome  her  Casar,  England  her 
Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte;  and  that,  if 
we  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they  split, 
we  must  avoid  their  errors. 

I  hope  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the 
awful  isthmus  on  which  we  stand.  They  may 
bear  down  all  opposition ;  they  may  even  vote 
the  genera]  the  public  thanks ;  they  may  carry 
him  triumphantly  through  this  House.  But,  if 
they  do,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  will  be  a 
triumph  of  tbe  principle  of  insubordination,  a 
triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority, 
a  triumph  over  the  powers  of  this  House,  a 
triumph  over  the  Constitution  of  the  land.  And 
I  pray  most  devoutly  to  heaven,  that  it  may  not 
prove,  in  its  Ultimate  effects  and  consequences, 
a  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  people  I  — 
(1819.) 

OoTenunent  "by  OonqnMt— War,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  are  the  three  greatest  calamities 
which  can  befall  our  species;  and  war,  as  the 
most  direful,  justly  stands  foremost  and  in  fronL 
Pestilence  and  famine,  no  doubt  for  wise 
although  inicmtable  purposes,  are  Inflictions 
of  providence,  to  which  it  is  our  duty,  there- 
fore, to  bow  with  obedience,  humble  submis- 
sion, and  resignation.  Their  deration  is  not 
long,  and  their  ravages  are  limited.  They 
bring,  indeed,  great  afHiction,  while  they  last, 
but  society  soon  recovers  from  their  effects. 

War  is  the  voluntary  work  of  our  own  hands 
and  whatever  reproaches  it  may  deserve 
should  be  directed  to  ourselves.  When  it 
breaks  out,  its  duration  is  indefinite  and  un- 
known,—  its  vicissitudes  are  hidden  from  our 
view.  In  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  in 
the  waste  of  human  treasure.  —  in  its  losses  and 
in  its  burdens,  —  it  affects  both  belligerent 
nations,  and  its  Sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies, 
of  death,  and  of  desolation,  endure  long  after 
its  thunders  are  hushed  in  peace. 

War  unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful 
and  regular  industry,  and  scatters  poisonous 
seeds  of  disease  and  immorality,  which  con- 
tinue to  germinate  and  diffuse  their  baneful 
influence  long  after  it  has  ceased.  Daziling  by 
its  glitter,  pomp,  and  pageantry,  it  begets  a 
spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  romantic  enter- 
prise, and  often  disqualifies  those  who  embark 
in  it,  after  their  return  from  the  bloody  fields 
of  battle,  for  engaging  in  the  industrious  and 
peaceful  vocations  of  life. 
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ClV,  Benry—  Centintttd 

Histoiy  telli  the  Dtournfn]  t>le  of  conqoenne 
otiOQg  and  conquerors.  The  three  most  cele- 
fcrmted  conquerors  in  the  civilized  world  were 
Aleunder,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon.  The  fint, 
.After  ruinine  &  Uige  portion  of  Aiia,  and  aigh- 
ing  and  lamenting  that  there  were  no  more 
worlds  to  snbdue,  met  a  premature  and  iffnoble 
death.  Hit  lieutenant!  quarreled  and  vrarred 
with  each  other  as  to  the  spoils  of  hia  victo- 
riea.  and  fmaHy  lost  them  aL 

Catm,  after  conqacring  Gaul,  retnmed  with 
his  triumphant  leeiona  to  Rome,  passed  the 
Jiubicon,  i">D  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  ttampled 
upon  the  liberties  of  hit  country,  and  expired 
Iby  the  patriot  hand  of  Brutus.  But  Rome 
<eased  to  be  flee.  War  and  conquest  liad 
enervated  and  corrupted  the  masses.  The 
.spirit  of  true  liberty  was  eitinguisbed,  and  a 
ilone  line  of  emperora  succeeded,  tone  of  whom 
■were  the  mott  execrable  monsters  that  ever 
«xiited  in  human  fom. 

And  Napoleon,  that 


.  .  I  all  history,  after  snbjngathig  all 
'Continental  Europe,  occupying  almost  all  its 
■capitals,  —  seriously  thieatening  proud  Albion 
itself,  —  and  dedring  the  brows  of  vaiions 
oiembers  of  his  family  with  crowns  torn  from 
'the  beads  of  other  monarchs,  lived  to  behold 
his  own  deal  France  itself  in  possession  of  Us 
enemies,  was  made  himself  a  wretched  captive, 
aai,  far  removed  from  country,  family,  and 
friends,  breathed  hit  last  on  the  dittanl  and 
inhospitable  rock  of  SL  Helena. 

The  Alps  and  the  Rhine  had  been  dafmed 
as  the  natural  boundaries  of  France,  bat  even 
these  could  not  be  secured  in  the  treaties  to 
which  she  wax  reduced  to  submit  Do  you 
believe  that  the  people  of  Macedon  or  Greece, 
■of  Rome,  or  of  France,  were  benefited,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  by  the  triumphs  ol 
their  captains  ?  Their  tad  tot  was  immense 
sacrifice  of  life,  heavy  and  Intolerable  burdens, 
and  the  ultimate  loss  of  liberty  itteU. 

AppMd  la  Behalf  of  ei«M«— There  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  a  tremendous  ttorm  it 
ready  to  burst  upon  our  happy  country  ~~  one 
which  may  call  into  action  all  our  vigor,  courage, 
-and  resources.  Is  it  wise  or  prudent,  then,  in 
preparing  to  bicast  the  storm,  if  it  mutt  come, 
to  talk  to  this  nation  of  its  incompetency  to 
tepel  European  aggression,  to  lower  its  spirit,  to 
weaken  its  moral  energy,  and  to  qualify  it  for 
«asy  conquest  and  base  submission  ?  If  there 
fce  any  reality  in  the  dangers  which  are  sup- 
posed to  encompass  us.  should  we  not  animate 
the  people,  and  adjure  them  to  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  our  resources  are  ample,  and  that  we  can 
tiring  into  the  field  a  million  of  freemen,  ready 
to  exhaust  their  last  drop  of  blood,  and  to  spend 
-their  last  cent,  in  defense  of  the  country,  its 
liberty,  and  its  institutions  ?  And  has  it  come  to 
this  ?  Are  we  so  humble,  so  low,  so  debased, 
that  we  dare  not  express  our  sympathy  for  suf- 
lering  Greece ;  that  we  dare  not  articulate  our 
detestation  of  the  brutal  excesses  of  which  she 


has  been  the  bleeding  victim,  lest  we  might 
oSend  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  royal 
majesties  ?  Are  vre  so  mean,  so  bate,  so  despic- 
able, that  we  may  not  attempt  to  express  our 
horror,  our  utter  indigni^on,  at  the  mott  brutal 
and  atrocious  war  that  ever  stained  earth  or 
shocked  high  heaven;  at  the  ferocious  deeds  of 
a  savage  and  infuriated  soldiery,  stimulated  and 
urged  on  by  the  dergy  of  a.  fanatical  and  inim- 
ical religion,  and  rioting  in  all  the  excesses  of 
blood  and  butchery,  -it  the  mere  details  of  which 
the  heart  sickens  and  recoils  7 

But  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to 
see  the  measure  adopted.  It  will  give  her  but 
little  support,  and  that  purely  of  a  moral  kind. 
It  is  principally  for  America,  for  the  credit  and 
character  of  our  common  countr>,  brt  our  own 
unsullied  name,  that  I  hope  to  see  It  past. 
What  appearance  on  the  page  of  history  would 
a  record  like  this  exhibit  ?  « In  the  month  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Savior. 
I&4,  while  all  European  Christendom  beheld, 
with  cold  and  unfeeling  indifference,  the  unex- 
ampled wrongs  and  inexpressible  misery  of 
Christian  Greece,  a  proposition  was  made  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Greece  to  inquire  into  her  state 
and  condition,  with  a  kind  expression  of  our 
good  wishes  and  our  sympathies— and  it  was 
rejected  I »  Go  home,  if  you  can  ;  go  home,  if 
you  dare,  to  your  constituents,  and  tell  them 
that  yon  voted  it  down.  Meet,  if  you  can,  the 
appalling  countenance  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  and  tell  them  that  you  slmmk  from  the 
dedaratlon  of  your  own  sentiments— that  yoa 
cannot  tell  how  ;  but  that  some  unknown  dread, 
some  indescribable  apprehensiou,  some  indefin- 
able danger,  drove  you  from  your  purpose  — 
that  the  spectres  of  scimiters,  and  crowns,  and 
crescents, gleamed  before  you  and  alarmed  you; 
and  that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble  feelings 
prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national 
independence,  and  by  humanity.  I  cannot 
bring  mysdf  to  believe  that  such  will  be  the 
feelings  of  a  majority  of  this  committee.  But, 
for  myself,  though  every  friend  of  the  cause 
should  desert  it,  and  I  be  left  to  stand  atone 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachnsettx,  I  will 
give  to  bis  resolution  the  poor  sanction  of  my 
unqualified  approbation. 

OItU  Wftr — If  there  be  any  who  want  civil 
war— who  want  to  see  the  blood  of  any  portion 
of  our  countrymen  spilt,  I  am  not  one  of  them : 
I  wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind;  but,  above  all,  do 
I  not  desire  to  see  a  civil  war.  When  war  be- 
gins, whether  civil  or  foreign,  no  human  fore- 
sight is  competent  to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or 
where  it  is  to  terminate.—  (iSjo.) 

"Free  Trade  and  Seamen'*  Ushta'- We 
are  told  that  England  is  a  prosd  and  lofty  na- 
tion, which,  disdaining  to  wait  for  danger,  meets 
it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is,  we  once  tri- 
vmphed  over  her;  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  timidity  and  despair,  we  shall  again 
prevaiL  In  such  a  cause,  with  the  aid  of  provi- 
dence, we  most  come  out  crowned  with  success ; 
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Ollff,  B.vaxj-~Cdnlittiud 
but,  if  we  fail,  let  ni  fail  like  men,— lath  oor- 
aelves  to  oui  gallaiit  tars,  and  expiie  toii:eClier  in 
in  smigKle,  fighting  for  free  trade  and 

'»righttl  — (1813.) 

k  Tmrt — Goveniment  a  a 
tnut,  and  the  officers  of  the  eovermnent  are 
tnutCM,  aad  both  the  trust  and  the  tnuteei  are 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. —  (At  Ash- 
land, Kentuckf,  March.  I829.) 

Ho  Sontli,  HO  HOTtli,  Ho  BMt,  Ho  Vert— 

I  have  heard  somethine  said  about  allegiance  to 
the  Sooth.  I  know  no  South,  no  North,  no 
East,  no  West  to  which  I  owe  any  allegiance. — 
(lo  the  United  State*  Senate.    1S4S.) 

PatrlOtUm— The  high,  the  exalted,  the  anb- 
lime  emotioD*  of  a  patriotism  which,  soaring 
towards  heaven,  risea  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or 
telfiah  things,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul- 
transporting  thought  of  the  good  and  gloiy  of 
■one's  coDDtry,  are  never  felt  id  bis  impenetrable 
bosom.  That  patriotism  which,  catching  its  In- 
spirations from  the  immortal  God,  and,  leaving 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  below  all  lesser, 
groveling,  personal  interests  and  feelings,  ani- 
mates and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself,— that  is 
pnblic  virtue;  thatis  the  noblest,  theaablimestof 
all  public  virtues! 

"Katlier  B«  Bl«ht  tbuPmUoBt"— S<r,I 
liad  rather  be  right  than  President.—  (To  Sena- 
tor W.  C.  Preston  of  Sooth  Carolina,  1839.) 

OlftTteo,  Jobn  M.     (American,  17^6-1856.) 

Taking  AdT«iitage  etViaknoM— I  never 
have  been,  and  I  am  not  now,  willing  to  acquire 
■one  acre  of  ground  from  Mexico,. or  any  other 
nation  under  heaven,  by  conquest  or  robbery. 
I  hold  that,  in  all  onr  transactions  with  the 
•other  nations  of  the  world,  the  great  principle 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  us  that  «  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  and  that  an  honorable  repu- 
tation 1*  of  more  value  to  a  country  than  land 
or  money.  I  hold  that  any  attempt  on  our 
part,  merely  because  we  happen  to  possess 
-superior  strength,  to  compel  a  weaker  nation 
to  cede  to  us  all  that  we  choote  to  demand  as 
indemnity,  while  we  at  the  same  tine  admit 
that  we  ask  for  more  than  she  owes  ns,  it 
nothing  else  but  robbery.- (184S.) 
OiNiieiu.  JeromlAli    (American,  1814-1865.) 

a  HanUBit  DmUat  ■>  —  Let  us  set  about  con- 
vincing the  world  that  we  are  °  a  power  upon 
earth.*  Let  us  rob  Spain  of  Cuba,  England  of 
Canada,  and  Mexico  of  her  remaining  posses- 
sions, and  this  continent  will  be  too  small  a 
theatre  upon  which  to  enact  the  bloody  drama 
of  American  progress  I  Like  the  Prophet  of  the 
East,  who  carried  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  Koran  in  the  other,  American  armies  will 
be  sent  forth  to  ptodaim  freedom  to  the  serf ; 
but  if  be  happen  to  love  the  land  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  eahibit  tome  manly  attachment 


to  the  institutioDS  with  which  be  is  familiar, 
his  own  lifeblood  wilt  saturate  the  soil,  and  his 
wife  and  children  be  driven  forth  as  houseless 
wanderers,  in  proof  of  our  tender  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Sir,  this  is  a 
species  of  progress  with  which  Satan  himself 
might  fall  in  love- 
Mr.  President,  there  are  in  this  connection 
still  other  lights  in  which  the  question  before 
us  may  be  presented.  Look  at  America  as  she 
now  is,  prosperous  in  all  things,  splendid,  mag- 
nificent, rich  in  her  agriculture,  rich  in  her  com- 
merce, rich  in  arts  and  sciences,  rich  in  learn- 
ing, rich  in  individual  freedom,  richer  still  in 
the  proud  prerogative  of  bending  the  knee  to 
none  but  the  God  who  made  us,  and  of  wor- 
shiping even  in  hit  templet  according  to  the 
forms  which  conscience,  not  the  law,  hat  pre- 
scribed. Gaze  upon  that  picture  until  your 
sonl  has  drunk  in  all  its  beauty,  all  its  glory, 
and  then  let  me  paint  for  you  that  which  is 
offered  as  a  substitute.  Look  upon  a  land 
where  war  has  become  a  passion,  and  blood  a 
welcome  visitant ;  where  every  avenue  to  genius 
is  closed  save  that  which  leads  through  a  field 
of  strife;  where  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
mingle  unavailing  tears  for  the  husband  and 
the  father;  where  literature  has  become  a  mock- 
ery, and  religion  a  reproach ;  upon  a  people, 
strong,  indeed,  but  terrible  in  their  strength, 
with  the  tiger's  outward  beauty  and  the  tiger's 
inward  fierceoess ;  upon  a  people  correctly  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  when  he  taid :  — 

<  Kelicfon,  blnthlng,  velts  her  aacred  fires. 
And  unaware*  molality  expttea ; 
Kor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dare*  to  afaloe. 
Nor  honian  spark  is  left,  nor  gUntMc  divine, 
lo  r  thy  dread  em^re.  Chaoa,  la  mtored. 
Ufbt  die*  before  Ihy  uDcmtlng  word ; 
Thy  band,  great  Anarcb.  let*  tbe  curtain  fall. 
And  onlvcnal  darkneia  Ixuies  alL* 

—  (U.  S-  Senate.    1853.) 

FoMlcK  Vu  And  Domeatla  DMpotlnn— 
The  senator  from  Michigan  was  right  when  he 
said  that  our  fears  were  to  be  foimd  at  home. 
I  do  fear  ourselves.  Commit  our  people  once 
to  unnecessary  foreign  wart,-  let  victory  encour- 
age the  military  spirit,  already  too  prevalent 
among  them,—  and  Roman  history  will  have  no 
chapter  bloody  enough  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  side  by  side  with  ours.  In  a  brief 
period  we  shall  have  re-enacted,  on  a  grander 
scale,  the  same  scenes  which  marked  her 
decline.  The  veteran  soldier,  who  has  followed 
a  victorious  leader  from  clime  to  clime,  will  for- 
get bis  love  of  country  in  his  love  for  his  com- 
mander ;  and  the  bayonets  you  send  abroad  to 
conquer  a  kingdom  will  be  brought  back  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  prop  the 
throne  of  an  emperor. 

OlMn    ((jreece,  (?)— 422B.  C-) 

DemooTMlM  tad  TlialT  "  BiilDtati  *—  Upon 
many  other  occattont  my  own  experience  hath 
convinnd  me  that  a  democracy  It  incapable  of 
ruling  over  others. 
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ClereUnd.  Ororer    (American,  1837.) 

CommitnlBm  ol  Owltal  — CoroniuDisni  is  a 
hateful  thing  and  a  meoace  to  peace  and  organ- 
lied  eoTenunent.  But  the  communism  of  com- 
bined wealth  and  CApital,  the  outgrowth  of 
overweening  cupidity  and  selfishness,  which  as- 
siduously undennines  the  justice  and  intesnCy  of 
free  iDstitutiooa,  is  not  less  dangerous  than  the 
communism  of  oppressed  poverty  and  Coil, 
which,  eiasperated  by  injustice  and  discontent, 
attacks  with  wild  disorder  the  citadel  of  misrule. 
H1888.) 

Oondltlon,  Mot  Tb*or7— It  is  a  condition 
which  confronts  us — not  a  theory. —  (Annua] 
message.     1887.) 

bnoenoni  Daitietnde  —  After  an  existence  of 
nearly  twenty  years  of  almost  innocuous  desue- 
tude, these  laws  are  brought  forth.— ( Message. 
March,  1SS6.) 
OUntOU,  De  Vln    (American,  1769-1828.) 

Law  Ti.  Tar  — What  right  have  the  rulere  of 
nations  to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  destmction, 
and  to  let  loose  the  demon  of  desolation  upon 
mankind  whenever  caprice  or  pride,  ambition  or 
avarice,  shall  prescribe  ?  And  are  there  no  fiied 
laws,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  or- 
dain bounds  to  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge,  the 
mad  fury  of  domination,  and  the  insatiable  thirst 
of  cupidity  ? 

Oobb,  Howall    I  American,  1S15-186S.) 

TlM  Cltlsen-Boldltr— I  trust  yon  will  never 
desire  to  induce  this  ^vemment  to  create  a 
large  standine;  anny  in  time  of  peace  as  pre- 
paratory to  some  (nture  emersency  which  may 
require  it.  The  bulwark  of  the  defense  of  our 
country  lies  in  the  hearts  and  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  to  the  cititen-soidier, 
and  not  the  mercenary  hireling,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  look  for  the  defense  of  their  rights 
in  an  emergency. 
OobOen.  Btcbwd    (England,  1804-186;.) 

SmUl  8tat«B  uid  OlTiUuttion  — It  may 
seem  Utopian;  but  I  don't  feel  sympathy  for 
a  great  nation,  or  for  those  who  desire  the 
greatness  of  a  people  by  the  vast  extension  of 
empire.  What  1  like  Co  see  is  Che  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  elevation  of  Che  individual  man. 
Bat  we  have  had  great  empires  at  all  Cimes,-^ 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  rest.  What  trace  have 
they  left  of  the  individual  man  ?  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  countless  millions  under  his 
sway, —  there  is  no  more  trace  of  them  than  of 
herds  of  buSaloes,  or  Bocks  of  sheep.  But  look 
at  your  little  states;  look  at  Greece,  with  its 
small  tcrrilories.  some  Dot  larger  than  an  Eng- 
lish county  I  Italy,  over  some  o(  whose  states  a 
man  on  horseback  could  ride  in  a  day; — they 
have  left  traces  of  individual  man,  where  civili- 
zation has  fourished,  and  humanity  has  been 
elevated.  It  may  appear  Utopian,  but  we  can 
never  expect  the  individual  elevated  until  a 
practical  and  better  code  of  moral  law  prevails 
among  nations,  and  until  the  small  stales  obtain 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  great— <tS6z.) 


AimtmMit  Nat  ir«eMUr7  — I  sometimes 
quote  the  United  States  of  America;  and  I 
think  in  this  matter  of  national  defense,  they  set 
us  a  very  good  example.  Doe*  anybody  dare  to 
attack  that  nation  ?  There  is  not  a  note  formi- 
dable power,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,— al- 
though you  may  talk  of  France  and  Russia,— 
than  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  there  is 
not  a  statesman  with  a  head  on  his  shoutden 
who  does  not  know  it,  and  yet  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  keep  a  very  small 
arooHot  of  armed  force  in  eiistence.  At  the 
present  moment,  they  have  not  a  line-of-batUe 
ship  afloat,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extension 
of  their  commercial  marine. — (From  a  speech 
delivered  in  1S50.) 

OolBrtdsa,  Samngl   TAjIor    (England,  1771- 
1834-) 

HlMlaf  P7<]VdlCM  — I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised  that  when  the  ted-bot  prejudices  of  aris- 
tocrats are  suddenly  plunged  into  the  cool 
element  of  reason  they  should  go  ofi  with  a 
hiss.—  (From  a  speech  at  Bristol) 

ConkUUff,  BoaWM    (American,  1829-1888.) 

Tbe  aasdldat*  from  Appomattox- When 
asked  whence  comes  our  candidate,  we  say 
from  Appomattox.  Obeying  instructions  I 
should  never  daxe  to  disr^ard;  expressing, 
also,  my  own  firm  conviction,  I  rise  in  behalf 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  propose  a  nomi- 
nation with  which  the  country  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  can  grandly  win.  The  electitai 
before  us  will  be  the  Austeriiti  of  American 
politics.  It  will  decide  whether  for  years  to 
come  the  country  will  be  "Republican  or  Cos- 
sack." The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  candi- 
date who  can  carry  the  doubtful  States,  North 
and  South;  and  believing  that  he  more  surely 
than  any  other  can  cany  New  York  against 
any  opponent,  and  cany  not  only  the  North, 
but  several  States  of  the  South,  New  York  It 
for  Ulysses  S.  Grant  He  alone  of  Lving 
Republicans  has  carried  New  York  as  a  presi 
dential  candidate.  Once  he  canied  it  even 
according  to  a  Democratic  count,  and  twice  he 
carried  it  by  the  people's  vote,  and  he  is  stronger 
now.  The  Republican  party  with  its  sCandanl 
in  his  hand  is  stronger  now  than  in  1S6S  or 
1871.  Never  defeated  in  war  or  in  peace,  his 
name  is  the  most  illustrious  borne  by  any  living 
man ;  his  services  attest  his  greatness,  and  the 
country  knows  them  by  heart.  His  fame  was 
bom  not  alone  of  things  written  and  said,  but 
of  the  arduous  greatness  of  things  done,  and 
dangers  and  emergencies  will  search  in  vain 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  searched  in  vain  in 
the  past,  for  any  other  on  whom  the  nation 
leans  with  such  confidence  and  trust. —  (Nooii- 
nating  Grant  iSSa) 
Ooutuit,  BMlJailllli    (France,  1767-1830.) 

OansOTHhlp  of  the  Preaa- Censors  are  to 
thought  what  spies  are  to  imiocence ;  they  both 
find  their  gains  in  guilt,  and  where  it  does  not 
eiist  they  create  it  Censors  class  themselves 
as  "literary."    Producing  nothing  themselves. 
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they  are  always  in  th«  humor  at  their  sterility. 
No  writer  who  respect*  himMU  wonld  consent 
to  be  a  ceneor.— (1830.) 

Oook,  jDiepIi    (Ametican,  1S3S-.) 

The  Oontlsentsl  Sepnblle — The  RomaD 
eifrles,  when  their  wings  were  EtTongest,  never 
flew  so  far  as  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden 
Gale.  The  longest  strsieht  lice  that  can  be 
drawn  imide  the  limits  of  the  old  Roman  Em- 
pire will  not  reach  from  Boston  to  San  Fntncisco. 

Neither  Caesar's  empire  nor  Alexander's  had 
the  *ast  and  multiplex  physical  opportunity 
possessed  by  America.  Gibraltar  and  London, 
Tbebes  and  the  frosty  Caucasus  were  the  four 
comen  of  imperial  Rome,  and  Alexander  ruled 
fton  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus;  but  stretch 
your  compasses  on  the  globe  from  London  to 
the  EsTptian  Thebes,  or  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
Caucasian  summits,  or  from  the  Macedonian 
Adriatic  to  the  Indus  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alayas, and  you  have  not  opened  them  as  far  as 
you  must  separate  them  to  span  the  green 
fields  and  steepled  cities  between  the  surf  of 
the  Bay  of  Fondy  and  the  waterfalls  of  the 
Yosemite,  or  to  touch,  on  the  one  side,  the  Flor- 
ida Keys,  and  on   the   other,  t' 

•  where  rotli  the  Oregon  and  hi 


OOrwltL,  TbamM    (American,  1794-1S65.) 

<■  Shoot  Them  Down,  Mid  Then  Exhort 
Tbem  to  B«  Fra»»  —I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
what  has  Mexico  got  from  you  for  parting  with 
two-thirds  of  her  domain  ?  She  has  given  you 
MDple  redress  for  eveiy  injury  of  which  you 
have  complained.  She  has  submitted  to  the 
award  of  your  commissioners,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  rupture  with  Texas,  faithfully  paid  it. 
And  for  all  that  she  has  lost  (not  through  or  by 
yon,  but  which  loss  has  been  your  gain)  what  re- 
quiUl  do  we,  her  strong,  ridi,  robust  oeiehbor 

Do  we  (end  our  missionaries  there,  « to 
point  the  way  to  heaven  ? "  Or  do  we  send  the 
schoolmasters  to  pour  daylight  into  her  dark 
places,  to  aid  hu  infant  strength  to  conquer 
freedoiD,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  the  independence 
herself  alone  had  won  ? 

Vo.  no ;  none  of  this  do  we.  But  we  send 
r^ments,  storm  towns,  and  our  colonels  prate 
of  liberty  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  their 
ravages  have  made.  They  proclaim  the  empty 
forms  of  social  compact  to  a  people  bleeding 
and  maimed  with  wounds  received  in  defending 
their  hearthstones  against  the  invasion  of  these 
TciT  men,  who  shoot  them  down  and  then  exhort 
them  to  he  free. 

Vour  chaplain  of  the  navy  throws  aside  the 
New  Testament  and  seizes  a  bill  of  rifhts. 
He  takes  military  possession  of  some  town  in 
California,  and  instead  of  teaching  the  plan  of 
the  atonement  and  the  way  of  salvation  to  the 
poor  ignorant  Celt,  he  presents  Colt's  pistol  to 
his  ear  and  calls  on  him  to  take  "trial  by  jury 
and  llaitiu  corMu,^  or  nine  bullets  in  bis  head. 


Oht  Mr.  President,  are  you  not  the  lights  of  the 
earth,  if  not  its  salt  ? 

What  is  the  teititoir,  Mr.  President,  which 
you  propose  to  wrest  from  Mexico  ?  It  is  con- 
secrated to  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  by  man;  a 
well-fought  battle  with  his  old  Castilian  master- 
His   Bunker  Hills,  and  Saratogas,  and  York- 

The  Mexican  can  say,  0  There  I  bled  for 
libertyl  and  shall  I  surrender  that  consecrated 
home  of  my  aKections  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
vaders ?  What  do  they  want  with  it?  They 
have  Texas  already-  They  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  tenitorv  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  What  else  do  they  want  ? 
To  what  shall  I  point  my  children  as  memorials 
of  that  independence  which  I  bequeath  to 
tbem  when  those  battlefields  shall  have  pasted 
from  my  possession  ? " 

Sir,  had  one  come  and  demanded  Bunker 
Hill  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  — bad 
England's  lion  ever  showed  himself  there,  is 
there  a  man  over  thirteen  and  under  ninety  who 
would  not  have  been  ready  to  meet  him  ?  Is 
there  a  river  on  this  continent  that  would  not 
have  run  red  with  blood  ?  I*  tliere  a  field  but 
would  have  been  piled  high  with  the  unburied 
bonesot  slaughtered  Americans  before  these  con- 
secrated battlefields  of  liberty  should  have  been 
wrestedfrom  us?  — (February  nth,  1847.) 

TittL  Bloody  S«nda  to  Boapltable  OnvMi 

—  With  the  20,000,000  of  people  you  have  about 
1,000,000,000  acres  of  land  inviting  settlement  by 
every  conceivable  argument,  bringing  them 
down  lo  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  an  acre  and  allow- 
ing every  man  to  squat  where  he  pleases.  But 
the  senator  from  Michigan  says  we  shall  be 
300,000,000  in  a  few  years,  and  "  we  want  room." 
If  I  were  a  Mexican,  I  would  tell  yoa  :  «  Have 
yon  not  room  enough  in  your  own  country  to 
bury  your  dead?  If  you  come  into  mine,  we 
will  greet  you  with  bloody  hands  and  welcome 
you  to  hospitable  graves."— (Congress,  Febniary 
nth,  1847.) 

God's  Jndgmenta  on  ITktloaf- Mr.  Pteri- 
dent,  a  mind  more  prone  to  look  for  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven  in  the  doii^  of  men  than 
mine,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  Providence  of  God. 
When  Moscow  burned,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth 
was  lighted  up  that  the  nations  might  behold 
the  jcene.  As  that  mighty  sea  of  (ire  gathered 
and  heaved,  and  rolled  upwards,  higher  and  yet 
higher,  till  its  Bames  aspired  the  stan  and  lit  the 
whole  heavens,  it  did  seem  as  though  the  God 
of  nalions  was  writing,  in  characters  of  flame 
on  the  front  of  his  throne,  the  doom  that  shall 
fait  upon  the  strong  nation,  which  tramples  in 
scorn  upon  the  weak.  And  what  fortune  awaits 
him,  the  appointed  eiecutor  of  this  work,  when 
it  was  all  done  ?  He,  too.  conceived  the  notion 
that  his  "destiny"  pointed  onward  to  universal 
dominion.  France  was  too  small  —  Europe,  he 
thought,  should  bow  down  before  him.  But  as 
soon  as  this  idea  took  possession  of  bis  soul,  he, 
too,  became  powerless.  His  terminus  must  re- 
cede, too.     Right  there,  while  he  witnessed  the 
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humUiation,  and,  doubtless,  meditated  the  sub- 
jugation of  Russia,  he  who  holds  the  irinds  in 
his  fist,  sathered  the  snows  of  the  Notth  and 
blev  them  upon  his  six  hundred  thousand  men. 
They  fled  ^  they  froze  —  they  perished  1  and 
now  the  mighty  Napoleon,  who  bad  resolved  on 
universal  dominion,— he,  too,  is  summoned  to 
answer  for  the  violatioD  of  that  ancient  law, 
VThoa  shalt  not  covet  anj^iog  which  is  thy 
neighbor's."  How  is  the  mighty  fallen  J  He, 
beneath  whose  proud  footstep  Europe  trembled, 
—  he  is  DOW  an  exile  at  Elba,  and  now  finally  a 
prisoner  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  And  there, 
on  a  barren  island,  in  an  unfrequented  sea  in 
the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano, —  there  is 
the  deathbed  of  the  mighty  conqueror  t  All  hi« 
annexations  have  come  to  that  1  His  last  hour 
is  DOW  come,  and  he,  « the  Man  of  Destiny  " ;  he 
who  had  rocked  the  world  as  with  the  throes  of 
an  earthquake,  is  now  powerless  and  stilL 
Even  as  the  beggar  dies,  so  he  died.  On  the 
wings  of  a  tempest  that  raged  with  unwonted 
fury,  up  to  the  thrODe  of  the  only  power  that 
coDtroUed  him  while  he  lived,  went  the  fiery 
soul  of  that  wonderful  warrior,  another  witness 
to  the  existence  of  that  eternal  decree  that  they 
who  do  not  rule  in  righteousness  shall  perish 
from  the  earth.  He  has  found  "room"  atlast 
And  France, —  she,  loo,  has  found  "room.* 
Her  "eagles"  now  no  long:er  scream  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Borys- 
thenes.  They  have  retuTDed  home  to  their  old 
eyrie  between  the  Alps,  the  Khine,  and  the 
Fyreaees ;  so  shall  it  be  with  your  bauoen  of 
cooqitesL  You  may  carry  them  to  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras;  they  may  wave  with 
insolent  triumph  in  the  Halls  of  the  Monte. 
lumas;  the  armed  men  of  Mexico  may  quail 
before  them;  but  the  weakest  hand  in  Mexico, 
uplifted  Id  prayer  to  the  God  of  justice,  may 
call  down  against  you  a  Power,  in  the  pteseace 
of  which  the  iron  hearts  of  your  warriors  shall 
be  turned  into  ashes.— {February  nth.  1847.) 

Oonila,  VIetor    (France,  1792-1867.) 

Tnitli  and  Ubvrty  —  l  owe  to  you  truth  as 
T  owe  it  to  myself;  for  truth  Is  the  law  of  your 
reason  as  of  mine.  Without  doubt  there  ought 
to  be  measure  in  the  communication  of  truth, — 
all  are  not  capable  of  it  atthesame  moment  and 
in  the  same  degree.  It  is  necessary  to  portion 
it  out  to  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  receive  it ;  tiiit,  in  fine,  the  truth  is  ^e  proper 
good  of  the  intelligence;  and  it  is  for  me  a 
strict  duty  to  respect  the  developaeot  of  your 
mind,— not  to  wrest- and  even  to  favor  its 
progreas  towards  truth. 

I  ought  also  to  respect  your  liberty.  I  have 
not  even  always  the  right  to  hinder  you  from 
committing  a  fault  Liberty  is  so  sacred  that 
-even  when  it  goes  astray,  it  still  deserves,  up  to 
a  certain  point  to  be  managed.  We  are  often 
wrong  in  wishing  to  prevent  too  much  the  evil 
that  God  himself  permits.  Souls  may  be  cor- 
rupted by  an  attempt  to  purify  them. 
«ax.  Bunnel  8.    (American,  iSi4-iSSg.) 

Tma  Ballgloil  Uid  Polltiei  —  The   moun- 
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tains  of  our  Scriptures  are  full  of  inipiratioo  foi 
OUT  guidance.  Their  teachings  may  well  be  car- 
ried into  our  political  ethics.  But  it  was  not 
from  Ararat  which  lifted  its  head  first  above 
the  flood  and  received  the  dove  with  its  olive 
branch ;  not  from  Sioai,  which  looks  proudly 
upon  three  nations  and  almost  tliree  countries, 
and  overlooks  our  kind  with  its  great  moral 
code  ;  not  from  Horeb,  where  Jehovah  with  his 
fearful  hand  covered  his  face  that  man  might  not 
look  upon  his  brightness;  not  from  Tabor, 
where  the  great  traosformatlon  was  enacted;  oot 
from  Pisgah,  where  Moses  made  bis  farewell  to 
the  people  he  had  delivered  and  led  so  long ; 
not  from  Carmel,  where  the  prayer  of  Elijah  was 
answered  In  fire;  not  from  Lebanon,  whose 
cedars  were  the  beauty  of  the  earth ;  not  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  saw  the  agony  of  the 
Savior ;  not  from  Calvary,  at  whose  great  tragedy 
nature  shuddered  and  the  heavens  were  covered 
with  gloom  ;  not  from  one  or  all  ol  these  secular 
or  sacred  mountains  that  our  best  teaching  for 
duty  comes.  It  comes  from  that  nameless  moun- 
tain, set  apart,  because  from  it  emanated  the 
great  and  benignant  truths  of  him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake.    Here  is  the  sublime  teach- 


■  Ye  have  beard  Id  the  aferedme.  that  It  liath 
t>eeo  said,  Thoa  ahalt  Ion  thy  nelchbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy. 

*  But  I  aay  onto  you.  Love  yonr  coemles,  bleia 
them  that  eune  yon.  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  tor  them  that  decptlefnil;  use  you 


<  That  ye  may  bi  tbe  children  of  yonr  Father 
which  ia  In  heaven:  for  he  maketh  his  mn  to  ilic 
on  the  evllBndonthexoixl>andseBdetbrainonthe 
lost  and  on  the  najnit.* 

The  spirit  of  this  teaching  has  no  hospitali^ 
for  lest  oaths,  and  asks  no  compensation  for 
grace.  Along  with  this  teaching  and  to  the 
same  good  end,  are  the  teachings  of  history, 
patriotiam,  chivalry,  and  even  economic  selfish- 
ness. Vet  these  teachers  are  often  blind 
guides  to  duty.  They  are  but  mole-hills  com- 
pared with  the  lofty  mountain  whose  spiritual 
grandeur  brings  peace,  order,  and  dvilizalion! 

When  these  principles  obtain  In  our  hearts, 
then  our  legislatioa  will  conform  to  them.  When 
they  do  obtain  their  hold  in  these  halls,  there 
will  rise  a  brilliant  day-star  for  America. 
-(1879.) 

OrApo,  miUun  VkUao*     (American,   nine- 
teenth century.) 

PnbllcODM  A  PbUIo  Tntn— Public  offices 
are  a  public  trust  lo  be  held  and  administered 
with  the  same  exact  justice  and  the  same  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved as  are  required  in  the  execution  of  pri- 
vate trusti.  —  ( t<'tom  an  opening  address  to  the 
Massachusetts    Republican   State   Conventico. 

test.) 

Orlttenden,  Jobn  Jordan     ( American,  1787- 
1863.) 
Olar  M  A  BeprMautatlre  Kitn- Heniy 
Clay  is  the  fair  representative  of  the   age   in 
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which  he  lived  j  ui  age  which  (onns  the  greal- 
est  and  brighteit  era  in  the  bUtoiy  of  man  ;  an 
age  teeming  with  new  diKoveries  and  devciop- 
ments,  extending  in  all  directions  the  Umiia  of 
haman  knowledge,  ^^  exploring  the  agencies 
and  elementi  of  the  physical  world,  and  tam- 
ing and  subjugating  them  to  the  uses  of  man, — 
unfolding  and  establishing,  practically,  the 
gnat  principles  of  popular  rights  and  free  gov- 
enunent ;  and  which,  nothing  doubting,  nothing 
fearing,  still  advances  in  majesty,  aspiring  to 
■nd  demanding  further  improvement  and  fur- 
ther amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 
-I  IBS*) 
Orookett,  DatM    (American,  17S6-1836.) 

A  Raoooon  In  «  Bac— Their  policy  reminds 
me  of  a  certain  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who, 
having  caugbt  a  raccoon,  placed  it  in  a  bag, 
and  as  he  was  on  bis  way  home  be  met  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  anxious  to  know  what  he  had  in 
bis  bag.  He  was  told  to  put  his  hand  in  and 
feel,  and  in  doing  so  he  was  bit  through  the 
fingen ;  he  then  asked  what  it  was  and  was  told 
ihat  it  was  «  only  a  bite."  I  (ear  that  onr  good 
Eastern  friends  have  a  bodi  and  a  bile  for  us. 
-(1830.) 

"B«  SiiraTon'r«Blgtit»  — "Be  sure  you're 
right— then  go  ahead." 
Cnlpeper,  Sir  Jolm    (England,  -i66a) 

a  MoiiopoUai  uid  Polen  of  tbe  People  »—  T 
have  but  one  grievance  more  to  offer  you ;  but 
this  one  compriseth  many  1  it  is  a  nest  of  wasps, 
or  swann  of  vermin,  which  have  overcrept  the 
land, —  I  mean  the  monopolies  and  polers  of  the 
-people ;  these,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  have 
gotten  possession  of  our  dwellings,  and  we  have 
a  room  scarce  free  from  them ;  they  sap  in  our 
cnp,  they  dip  in  oar  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire, 
we  find  tbem  in  the  dye-vat,  washbowl,  and 
powdering  tub.  They  share  with  tlie  butler  in 
his  box ;  they  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from 
bead  to  fooL  Mr.  Speaker,  they  vrill  not  bate 
OS  a  pin ;  we  may  not  buy  our  own  clothes  with- 
out their  brokage;  these  are  the  leeches  that 
have  sucked  the  commonwealth  so  hard  Chat  it 
ia  almost  l>ecome  hectical  1  and,  Mr,  Speaker, 
some  of  these  are  ashamed  of  their  right  names ; 
they  have  a  visard  to  hide  the  brand  made  by 
that  good  law  in  the  last  Parliament  of  King 
James;  they  shelter  themselves  under  the  name 
of  a  Corporation;  they  make  by-laws  which 
serve  their  tnmi  to  squeeze  as  and  fill  their 
purses.  Unface  these  and  they  will  prove  as 
bad  cards  as  any  in  the  pack;  these  are  not 
petty  chapmen,  but  wholesale  men.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  echoed  to  you  the  cries  of  the 
kingdom  ;  I  will  tell  you  their  hopes :  they  look 
-to  heaven  for  a  blessing  upon  thu  Parliament; 
they  bang  upon  his  Majesty's  exemplary  piety 
and  great  justice,  which  renders  hi*  ean  open 
to  the  just  complaints  of  bis  subjects ;  we  have 
had  lately  a  gracious  assurance  of  it ;  it  is  the 
wise  conduct  of  this,  whereby  the  other  great 
a&airs  of  the  kingdom  and  this  our  grievance  of 
no  less  importance  may  go  hand  in  hand  in 


preparation  and  resolution ;  then,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  we  shall  return  home  with  an  olive 
branch  in  our  mouths,  and  a  full  confirmation 
of  the  privileges  which  we  received  from  our 
ancestors  and  owe  to  oar  posterity,  and  which 
every  free-bom  Englishman  hath  received  with 
the  air  he  breathed  in.— (1640.) 

flniTUi,  Jobn  PUlpot    (Ireland,  1750-1S17.) 

Pensloiu  and  Palriotlam— This  polyglot  of 
wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities  —  the  Pension 
List — embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain, 
every  description  of  men,  women,  and  chQdrei^ 
from  the  exalted  excellence  of  a  Mawke  or  a 
Rodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  the  lady 
who  hiunbleth  herself  that  she  may  be  exalted. 
But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its  greatest 
periection :  It  teacheth,  that  sloth  and  vice 
may  eat  that  bread  which  virtue  and  bonesty 
may  starve  for  after  they  have  earned  it  It 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up  for 
that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to  stoop 
and  earn.  It  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an 
entire  reliance  on  the  ruling  power  of  the  state, 
who  feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviary,  that 
cry  continually  for  food.  It  teaches  them  to 
imitate  those  saints  on  the  Pension  List,  that 
are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like 
Solomon  in  his  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches  a 
lesson,  which,  indeed,  they  might  have  learned 
from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimea  good  not 
to  be  over-viituous ;  it  shows  that,  in  proportioD 
as  onr  distresses  increase,  the  munificence  of 
the  crown  increases  also  ;  in  proportion  as  our 
clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Pension  List,  like 
charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  give  me  leave 
to  consider  it  as  cooling  home  to  the  memben 
of  this  House ;  —  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  tiie 
crown,  in  extending  its  charity,  its  liberality.  Its 
profusion,  is  laying  a  foundation  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament;  im,  here^ter,  instead 
of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for  theu  con- 
duct to  such  mean  and  ooworthy  persona  as 
freeholden,  they  will  learn  to  despise  them, 
and  look  to  the  first  man  in  the  state;  and 
they  will,  by  so  doing,  have  this  securi^  for 
their  independence,— that  while  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  has  a  shilling,  they  will  not  want  one  I 
-(1786.) 

aapl7  to  TIlTMti  — I  do  not  know  how  it 
may  be  my  destiny  to  fall; — it  may  be  by 
chance,  or  malady,  or  violence  ;  but.  should  it 
be  my  fate  to  perish  the  victim  of  a  bold  and 
honest  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  will  not  shun  IL 
I  will  do  that  duty ;  and,  if  it  should  expose  me 
to  sink  under  the  blow  of  t)ie  assassin,  and 
became  a  victim  to  the  public  cause,  the  most 
sensible  of  my  regrets  would  be.  that  on  such 
an  altar  there  should  not  be  immolated  a  mon> 
iilustrious  sacrifice.  As  to  myself,  while  I  liv^ 
I  shall  despise  the  peril.  I  feel  in  my  owa 
spirit  the  safety  of  my  honor,  and  in  my  own 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  do  I  feel  strength 
enough  to  hold  that  administration,  which  can 
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OniTUi,  Jobn  FhOfiot—  Continued 

give  ■  sanction  to  meoacet  ]ik«  these,  lespoa- 

sible  for  their  consequences  to  the  nation  and  the 
IndividuaL'-tiTQO-) 

The  Irmlatlble  ItaTOlt  of  ProcreM  — An- 
other geotleroan  has  said,  the  CD.tholics  have 
got  much,  and  Dii|[ht  to  be  content  Why  have 
they  got  that  much  ?  Is  it  from  the  minister  ? 
Is  it  from  the  FarliamenC,  which  threw  their 
petition  over  its  bar  ?  No,— they  got  it  by  the 
Sreat  revolution  of  human  affairs  ;  by  the  aslon- 
ishins  march  oi  the  human  mind ;  a  march  that 
has  collected  too  much  momentum,  in  its  ad- 
vance, to  be  now  slopped  in  its  progress.  The 
bark  )s  still  afloat ;  it  is  freighted  with  (be  hopes 
and  liberties  of  millions  of  men  ;  she  is  already 
under  way ;  the  rower  may  taint,  or  the  wind 
may  sleep,  but,  lely  upon  it,  she  has  already 
acquired  an  energy  of  advancement  that  will 
support  her  course,  and  bring  her  to  her  des- 
tination ;  rely  upon  it,  whether  much  or  little 
remains,  it  is  now  vain  to  withhold  it;  rely 
npon  it,  you  may  as  well  stamp  your  foot  upon 
the  earth  in  order  to  prevent  its  revolution. 
You  cannot  stop  it  1  You  will  only  remain  a 
silly  gnomon  upon  its  surface,  to  measure  the 
rapidity  of  rotation,  until  you  are  forced  round 
and  buried  in  the  shade  of  that  body  whose 
irresistible  course  yoa  would  endeavor  to  oppose  I 
-(1796.) 

"SticIi  Is  Ui«  Oioltanoy  of  Han" — Such 
is  the  osciCancy  of  man  that  he  lies  torpid  for 
ages  under  these  aggressions,  until,  at  last,  some 
Hgnal  abuse— the  violation  of  Lucrece,  the 
death  of  Virginia,  the  oppression  of  William 
Tell  —  shakes  him  from  his  slumber.  For  years 
bad  those  drunken  gambols  of  power  been 
played  in  England ;  lor  years  had  the  waters  of 
bitterness  been  rising  to  the  brim-,  at  last,  a  single 
drop  caused  them  to  overflow, — the  oppression 
of  a  single  individual  raised  the  people  of  Eng- 
land from  their  sleep.  And  what  does  that  great 
statute  do  ?  It  delines  and  asserts  the  right,  it 
points  out  the  abuse,  and  it  endeavors  to  se- 
cure the  right,  and  to  guard  against  the  abuse,  by 
giving  redress  to  the  sufferer,  and  by  punishing 
the  offender.  For  years  had  it  been  the  practice 
to  transport  abnoiious  persons  out  of  the  realm 
into  distant  parts,  under  the  pretext  of  punish- 
ment, or  of  safe  custody.  Well  might  they 
have  been  said  to  be  sent  "to  that  undiscovered 
countryfrom  whose  boumno  travelcrretums"; 
for  of  these  wretched  travelers  how  few  ever 
did  rctuml 

But  of  that  flagrant  abuse  this  statute  bas  laid 
the  ax  to  the  root.  It  prohibits  the  abase ;  it 
declares  Such  deteution  or  removal  illegal  lit 
gives  an  action  against  all  persons  concerned  In 
the  offense  by  contriving,  writing,  signing,  coun- 
tersigning such  warrsnt,  or  advising  or  assisting 
therein,  Are  bulwarks  like  these  ever  constructed 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  a  contemptible  enemy? 
Was  it  a  trivial  and  ordinary  ocraaion  which 
raised  this  stonn  of  indignation  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  day  ?     Is  the  ocean  ever  lashed  by 


the  tempest  to  waft  a  feather, or  to  drown  a  fly? 
By  this  act  you  have  a  solemn  legislative  dedar 
ration, "  that  it  is  incompatible  with  liberty  ta 
send  any  subject  out  of  the  realm,  under  pre- 
tense of  any  crime  supposed  or  alleged  to  be 
committed  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  except  that 
crime  be  capital."  Such  were  the  buiwarkc 
which  our  ancestors  placed  about  the  sacred 
temple  of  liberty,  such  the  ramparts  by  which 
they  sought  to  bar  out  the  ever-toiling  ocean  of 
arbitrary  power;  and  thought  (generous  credn- 
lityt)  that  they  had  barred  it  out  from  their  pos- 
terity forever.  Little  did  they  foresee  the  future 
race  of  vermin  that  would  work  their  way 
through  those  mounds,  and  let  back  the  inunda- 
tionl  — (In  the  case  of  Johnson.) 

Appeal  to  Lord  ATonmore  —  T  am  not  ig- 
norant, my  lords,  that  the  eittraordinary  construc- 
tion of  lawagainst  which  IcoQtend  has  received 
the  sanction  of  another  court,  nor  of  the  surprise 
and  dismay  with  which  it  smote  upon  the  general 
heart  of  the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  have 
the  mortification  of  being  told,  in  another  coun- 
try, of  that  unhappy  decision;  and  I  foresee  in 
what  confusion  I  shall  bang  down  my  head  whett 


.  told  it 


But  I  cherish,  too,  the  consolatory  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  tbem  that  I  had  an  old  and 
learned  friend  whom  I  would  put  above  all  the 
sweepings  of  their  ball,  who  was  of  a  different 
opinion;  who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  lib- 
erty from  the  purest  fountains  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome;  who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigor  of  his 
studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of 
their  wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen;  and  who 
had  retined  that  theory  into  the  quick  and  ex- 
quisite sensibility  of  mora!  instinct  by  contem- 
plating the  practice  of  their  most  illustriom 
examples, —  by  dwelling  on  the  sweet-souled  piety 
of  Cimon,on^he  anticipated  Christianity  of  Soc- 
rates, on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of 
Epaminondas,  on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fahric- 
ius,  whom  (0  move  from  his  integrity  would  have 
been  more  difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun 
from  his  course. 

Iwould  add,  that,  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate, 
it  was  but  for  a  moment;  that  his  hesitation  was 
like  the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  hides  it  from  the  vie  w,  and  does  so  for 
a  moment  hide  it, by  involving  the  spectator,  with- 
out even  approaching  the  face  of  the  luminary. 
And  this  soothing  hope  I  draw  from  the  dearest 
and  tenderest  recollections  of  my  life;  from  the 
remembrance  of  those  Attic  nights  and  those  re- 
fections ol  the  gods  which  we  have  partaken 
with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and  beloved 
companions,  who  have  gone  before  us,— ovei 
whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears  of  Ireland 
have  been  shed.* 


Avonmore  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  lotft 
tears,  tnthcmidrt  of  Curran'a  legal  at^ument 
•this most  beantlful  episode.*  says  Charles  Phil- 
Upa.  •bloomed  like  a  green  spot  amid  the  dnert. 
Mr.  Cuirau  told  me  himself  that  when  the  coiut 
rose  the  tipstaS  lufoimed  him  he  was  wanted  im- 
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Omrmn,  John  FUlpot— .CoRiVniuif 

Yes,  my  good  Iof4  1  ««e  yon  do  not  forget 
them;  1  see  their  tacTEd  foims  pasijne  in  sad  re- 
Ti«w  before  your  memory;  I  lee  yoar  pained 
and  softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy  meet- 
ings, where  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  (ocisl 
mir^  beasme  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth 
of  tocial  virtue,  and  the  horizon  of  the  board  be- 
came enlarged  into  the  horizon  of  man;  where 
the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated 
the  pure  and  generous  purpose;  where  my  slen- 
derer and  yooDger  taper  imbibed  its  borrowed 
light  from  the  more  matured  and  redondant  foun- 
tain of  yours.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  can  remember 
those  nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that 
they  can  never  more  return)  for, 

•  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lost,  or  wine; 

But  aearcb  of  deep  philoiaphy, 

Vlt,  elaqnenee,  and  poesy; 
Alts  wbkli  I  Umd.  (or  tbey,  my  frleod,  were  tune.* 

mibniiHs  lo  Tnuon  OUes— Let  ma  ask 
yoa  honestly,  what  do  yon  feel,  when  in  my 
hearing,  when  in  the  lace  of  this  audience,  you 
are  called  Dpoa  to  give  a  verdict  that  every  man 
of  us,  and  every  man  of  yoo,  know  by  the  testi- 
mony of  your  own  eyes  to  be  utterly  and  abso- 
hitely  false  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  public 
proclamation  of  informers,  with  a  promise  of 
secrecy  and  of  extravagant  reward;  I  speak  not 
<k  the  fate  oC  those  hortid  wretches  who  have 
been  so  often  transferred  from  the  table  to  the 
dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory ;  I  speak 
of  what  your  own  eyes  have  seen  day  after  day, 
daring  the  course  of  this  commission,  from  the 
box  where  you  are  now  sitting;  the  number  of 
horrid  miscreants  who  avowed  upon  their  oaths 
that  they  had  come  from  the  very  teat  of  gov- 
ernment —  from  the  castle,  where  they  had  been 
worked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hopes 
of  compensation  to  give  evidence  against  their 
fellows;  that  the  mild  and  wholesome  councils 
of  this  govemment  are  holden  over  these  cata- 
combs of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  is 
buried  a  man,  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to 
fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  op  a  wit- 

Ubwty  of  the  Praia  — As theadvocate  of 
society,  therefore,  of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty, 
and  the  lasting  union  of  the  two  countries,  I 
con)ure  yon  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
that  great  sentinel  of  the  state,  that  grand 
detector  of  public  imposture  I  Guard  it,  be- 
cause, when  it  sinks,  there  sinks  with  it,  in  one 
common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  security  of  the  crown ! 

le  of  the  judges  of  the 
'.  obeyed  the  Judicial 

Avonmore.  whOK  checks  were  Hill  wet  with  the 
teais  extorted  by  this  heart  -  lonching  appeal, 
clasped  him  to  his  tiosom.*  A  coolness  caused  by 
political  diftereoces,  which  had  for  some  time  ex- 
isted between  them,  gave  place  lo  a  renewal  of 
(tiendshlp.  which  was   not   again  laternpted.— 


381 

OnrtlB,   aaorge  TUllnm     (American,    1814' 

1S92.) 
mi  BoToralgnty  under  Hla  Hkt— The  gen- 
tleman who  was  last  upon  the  Boor  dared  any- 
one upon  this  floor  to  vote  against  that  resolu- 
tion. I  say  to  him  in  reply  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  resolution  in  such  a  convention 
a£  this  is  a  stigma,  an  insult,  upon  every  man 
who  stands  here.  The  question  is  no  question 
at  alL  Precisely  the  same  motion  was  brought 
up  at  the  last  convention,  and  a  man  from 
\Vest  Virginia  ( I  honor  his  name  I )  said  in 
the  face  of  the  roaring  galleries  :  o  I  am  a 
Republican  who  carries  his  sovereignty  under 


his  a 


1  haL^— (Chicago,  1SS4.) 


OnBhUig,  Oaleb    (American,  1800-1879.) 

PrimoTdlal  KlgUta  — Gentlemen  talk  to  us 
of  these  our  great  fundamental  rights  — as  the 
freedom  of  speech,  of  opinion,  oC  petition  — 
as  if  they  were  derived  from  the  GJnstitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  scout  such  a  doctrine. 
If  there  were  a  drop  in  my  veins  that  did  not 
rebel  against  the  senLment,  it  would  be  bastard 
blood.  Sir,  I  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
king-killing  Roundheads  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  through  a  race  of  men  not  unremembered  in 
peace  or  war ;  never  backward  in  the  struggles 
of  liberty ;  a  family  upon  the  head  of  a  mem- 
ber of  which  the  first  price  of  blood  was  set  by 
Great  Britain,  in  revenge  of  his  early  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  I  venerate  their 
character  and  their  principles.  I  am  ready  to 
do  as  they  did.— lo  abandon  all  the  advantages 
of  country,  home,  fortune,  stalion,  —  to  By  to 
some  western  wilderness,  —  and  to  live  upon  a 
handful  of  parched  com  and  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  with  God's  blessing  on  honest  independ- 
ence,  — sooner  than  I  will  surrender  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  those  great  principles  of  liberty  which 
I  have  sucked  in  with  my  mother's  milk.  I 
disdain  lo  hold  these  rights  by  any  parchment 
title.  The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusett^  the  people  of  every  State  of  this 
Union,  came  into  it  in  the  full  possession  and 
fruition  of  all  these  rights.  We  did  not  con- 
stitute this  Govemment  as  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing new  rights,  but  for  the  protection  of  old 
ones  which  nature  had  conferred  upon  us; 
which  the  Constitution  rightly  regards  as  pre- 
existing rights,  and  as  to  which  alt  the  Consti- 
tution does  is  to  provide  that  these  rights  neither 
you,  nor  any  power  on  earth,  shall  alter,  abro- 
gate, or  abridge.  They  are  rights  of  heaven's 
own  giving.  We  hold  them  by  the  supreme 
tenure  of  revolution.  We  hold  them  by  the  dread 
arbitrament  of  battle.  We  hold  them  by  the 
concession  of  a  higher  and  broader  charter  than 
all  the  constitutions  in  the  land.  — the  free  dona- 
tion  of  the  eternal  God  when  he  made  us  be  men. 
These,  the  cardina!  principles  of  human  freedom, 
he  has  implanted  in  us,  and  placed  them  be- 
fore and  behind  and  around  us,  for  our  guard 
and  guidance,  like  the  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  which  led  the  Israelites 
through  Ihe  desert.  It  is  a  liberty,  native,  in- 
born, original,  underived,  imprescriptible,  and 


abyCioOgle 


■cknowledged  in  the  Comtitntion  itMll  m  pt«- 
eniiiieDll)r  before  and  above  the  Comtitution. 
—  {In  CoDgreK.    1837,) 

Crprlkn,   St.      (Caithiee,  aoo-358.) 

Oontantmant  m  Dnty  —  <■  We  broasht  aoth- 
ing  into  this  world,  and  neither  can  we  c^iry 
■nrthine  onL  Havins,  therefore,  food  and 
ratoient  let  us  herewith  be  content  But  ther 
that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
anare  and  into  many  and  hoitful  Insti  which 
drown  men  in  dettraction  and  perdition.  For 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which, 
while  tome  coveted  after,  they  have  made  ihip- 
wreck  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  thetmclve* 
through  with  many  ioitowi.  * 

Oyril    ( Jenualem  315-386. ) 

Tbe  Tonilen  of  Xiitiirf— Who  It  the  father 
of  rain;  and  who  hath  given  birth  to  the  dropt 
ol  dew  ?  Who  hath  coodenied  the  air  into 
clooda,  and  bid  them  catry  the  fioid  mau  of 
ibowen,  at  one  time  bringing  from  the  north 
golden  clondl,  at  another  giving  these  a  onifonn 
appearance,  and  then  t£tun  curling  them  up 
into  ieitoons  and  other  figures  manifold  ?  Who 
can  nnmbei  the  clonds  in  wisdom  T  of  which 
Job  taith,  *  He  knoweth  the  balancing*  of  the 
clouda,  and  hath  bent  down  the  heaven  to  the 
earth;  and  he  who  numbereth  the  doudt  in  wis- 
dom; and  the  dond  is  not  rent  under  them. " 
For  though  tneatores  of  water  ever  so  many 
weigh  upon  the  doads,  yet  they  sie  Dot  rent, 
bnt  with  all  order  come  down  upon  the  earth. 
Who  brings  the  winds  out  of  his  treasure*  ? 
Who,  as  jntt  now  tatd,  *hath  eiven  birth  to 
the  drops  of  dew  ?  Out  of  whose  womb  cometh 
forth  the  ice. '  watery  in  its  substance,  but  like 
Stone  in  Its  properties  ?  And  at  one  time  the 
water  becomes  snow  like  wool,  at  another  it 
uinitten  to  him  who  tcatten  the  hoarfrost 
like  athes;  at  another  it  Is  changed  into  a 
Stony  substance,  since  he  fashions  the  waters 
M  he  wilL  Its  nature  is  uniform.  Its  properties 
manifold.  Water  in  the  vines  is  wine,  which 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man;  and  in  the  olivet 
oil,  to  make  his  face  to  thine;  and  it  further 
tranifonned  into  bread,  which  strengtheneth 
man's  heart,  and  into  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

For  such  wonders  was  the  great  artificer  to  be 
bluphemed,  or  rather  wortbiped  ?  And,  after 
all,  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  that  part  of  his 
wisdom  which  is  not  seen.  Contemplate  the 
tpring  and  the  flowers  of  ail  kinds,  in  all  their 
likeness,  itlll  diverse  from  one  another:  the 
deep  crimson  of  the  rote,  and  the  excecdiDg 
whiteneu  of  the  lily.  They  come  of  one  and 
the  same  rain,  one  and  the  same  earth.  Who 
hat  distinguished,  who  hat  formed  them? 
Now  do  consider  this  attentively;  The  sub- 
stance of  the  tree  is  one  —  part  it  for  thelter. 
part  for  this  or  that  kind  of  buit,  and  the  artifi- 
cer it  one.  The  vine  is  one,  and  part  of  it  it 
for  fuel,  part  for  clusters.  Again,  how  won- 
drously  thick  are  the  knots  which  run  round  the 
reedt,  at  the  aitiiicer  hath  made  them  I  But  of 
the  one  earth  came  creeping;  tbingt,  and  wild 
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beatti  and  cattle  and  trees  and  food  and  golf 
and  silver  and  brstt  and  iron  and  ttone. 
Water  wai  but  one  nature;  yet  of  it  comes  the* 
life  of  things  that  twim  and  of  birds,  and  at  the- 
one  twimt  in  the  waten,  to  alto  the  bltdt  dyin 
the  air. 

And  this  great  and  wide  tea,  in  it  are  tblnc* 
creeping  innomerable.  Who  can  tell  the 
beau^  oi  the  fitbet  that  are  therein  7  Who  can 
describe  the  greatness  ol  the  whales,  and  the 
nature  of  its  amphibioui  »"i™«|t  J  how  they 
live  both  on  dry  land  and  in  the  waters  t  Wto 
can  tell  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  sea,  or 
the  force  of  it*  enormons  waves  ?  Yet  it  itay* 
within  Itt  boundaiiea;  because  of  him  who 
said,  <■  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further; 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.  ■ 

Daniel,  John  W.    (American,  1843-.) 
WMUngWn  a  Han  of  a«Blna— There  can, 

indeed,  be  no  right  conception  of  Washington 
that  does  not  aAord  him  a  great  and  extraor* 
dinary  genius.  I  will  not  say  he  could  have- 
produced  a  play  of  Shakespeare  or  a  poem  of 
Milton ;  handled  with  (Cant  the  tangled  skin  of 
metaphytics ;  probed  the  secrecies  of  mind  and 
matter  with  Bacon ;  conttruded  a  railroad  or  an 
engine  like  Stephenson;  wooed  the  dectric- 
tpaik  from  heaven  to  earth  with  Praaklin,  or 
walked  with  Newton  the  pathway*  of  the 
spheres.  But  if  hit  genius  were  of  a  difierent 
order,  it  was  of  as  rare  and  high  an  order.  It 
dealt  with  man  In  the  concrete — with  hit  vast 
concerai  of  butinets  stretching  over  a  continent 
and  projected  into  the  ages;  with  hit  teething 
passions ;  with  his  marvelout  exertions  of  aUn<L 
body,  and  spirit  to  be  free.  He  knew  the 
materialt  he  dealt  with  by  intuitive  perccptioa 
of  the  heart  of  man ;  by  experience  and  obtervB> 
tion  of  his  aspirations  arid  hit  poweta ;  by  K- 
flection  upon  his  complea  relation^  rlghta,  and 
duties  as  a  social  being.— (iSSj.) 

Danton,  Omti*  JaeqnM  (Fnnce,  1759-1794.) 
*To  Dare,  to  Dare  A«aln;  Alwan  to 
Dare"— It  seems  a  latitfaction  for  the  miab- 
ters  of  a  free  people  to  announce  to  them  that 
their  country  will  be  saved.  All  are  stirred,  all 
are  enthused,  all  bum  to  enter  the  combat 

You  know  that  Verdun  is  not  yet  in  the 
power  of  our  enemies  and  that  it*  ganiion 
swears  to  immolate  the  Grtt  who  breathe*  a 
proposition  of  surrender. 

One  portion  of  our  people  will  guard  our  fron- 
tiers, another  will  dig  and  ann  the  entrench- 
ments, the  third  with  pikes  will  defend  the 
interior  of  our  dties.  Paris  will  second  these 
great  efforts.  The  commissioners  of  the  Com- 
mune will  solemnly  prtMlaim  to  the  citiiens  the 
invitation  to  arm  and  march  to  the  defense  of 
the  country.  At  such  a  moment  yon  can  pro- 
claim that  the  capital  deserves  the  esteem  of  all 
France.  At  such  a  moment  this  National  A»- 
tembl;  become*  a  veritable  committee  of  war. 
We  0^  that  you  concur  with  us  In  directing  this 
sublime  movement  of  the  people,  by  naming 
second  and  assist  ail  these 
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Cmt  meamret.  We  uk  that  anyone  refoiiiie 
to  siTc  petMDal  MTTice  or  to  fornish  arms  shall 
meet  the  punisluiieiit  lA  death.  We  ask  that 
proper  instructions  be  giTen  to  the  citizens  to 
direct  their  movementE.  We  i«k  that  caiiieis 
be  tent  to  all  the  departoients  to  notify  them  of 
the  decrees  that  you  proclaim  here.  The  tocsin 
we  shall  sonnd  is  not  the  alaiiit  nsnal  of  dan- 
ger; it  orders  the  charge  on  tbe  enemies  of 
France.  To  conquer  we  have  need  to  dare, 
to  dare  aesin,  always  to  dare  I  And  France 
wUl  be  tared  1  ( A«r  la  vaimrt,  U  neui  font 
dt  Vaudaee;  ateart  <U  I'audiui,  tot^ours  dt 
I'auJaci;  tt  la  Franct  ett  jamA.)— (1792. 
From  the  "World's  Best  Orations."  J 
DkTla,  DftTld    (American.  161S-1SS6.) 

Lincoln  and  Bli  Voik  —  Ho  man  loved  Mr. 
Lincoln  better  or  honor*  bis  memory  more  than 
I  do,  nor  had  anyone  greater  opportunities  to 
leam  the  conttitution  of  his  mind  and  character 
and  his  habits  of  thought  He  was  large- 
hearted,  wiser  than  thoM  associated  with  bim, 
foil  of  sympathy  for  struggling  humanity,  with- 
ont  malice,  with  charity  for  erring  man,  loving 
his  whole  country  with  a  deep  devotion,  and  in- 
tensely anxiout  to  tave  it  Believing  as  I  do  that 
he  wat  raised  up  by  Providence  for  the  great 
crisis  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  I  have  eqaal 
belief,  had  he  lived,  we  would  have  been  tpared 
nach  of  the  strife  of  these  tatter  days,  and  that 
we  now  would  be  on  tbe  highroad  to  prosperity. 
Such  a  man,  hatijig  all  forms  of  oppression,  and 
deeply  imbned  wi&  the  principle  that  induced 
the  men  of  1776  to  resist  the  stamp  tax,  would 
never  have  willingly  Intrusted  power  to  anyone, 
nnless  war  was  dagrant,  to  send  troops  to  over- 
see an  election.  —  ( 1879,) 
ItaTla,  Eanrr  Vinter    ( American,  1817-18G5.) 

Oorropt  FoUUh  Ud  01*11  Wkt  —  We  are 
at  the  end  of  the  insane  revel  of  partisan  license, 
which,  for  thirty  years,  has,  in  the  United  States, 
worn  tbe  mask  of  govenmient.  We  are  about 
to  close  the  masquerade  by  tbe  dance  of  death. 
Tbe  nations  of  the  world  look  anxiously  to  see 
if  the  people,  ere  they  tread  that  measure,  will 
come  to  themselves. 

Yet  in  the  early  youth  of  our  national  life  we 
are  already  exhausted  by  premature  excesses. 
The  corruption  of  our  political  maxims  has  re- 
laxed the  tone  of  public  morals  and  degraded 
the  public  authorities  from  the  terror  to  the 
accomplices  of  evil-docis.  Flatfoims  for  fools, 
—  plunder  for  thieves, — offices  for  service, — 
power  for  ambition,  —  unity  in  these  essentials, — 
diversity  in  the  immaterial  matters  of  policy  uid 
legislation, —charity  for  every  frailty,  —  tbe 
vcuce  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God, — 
these  maxims  have  sunk  into  the  public  mind, 
have  presided  at  the  administration  of  public 
aBain,have  almost  efiaced  tbe  very  idea  of  pul>- 
lic  duty.  The  government,  under  their  disas- 
trous influence,  baa  gradually  ceased  to  fertilise 
the  fields  of  domestic  and  useful  legislation,  and 
pours  itself,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  along  the 
barren  rsvine  of  party  and  sectional  strife. 
-(1861.) 


DaTla,  JeSlBrton    (American,  iSoS-tSSg.) 
Oommeiros  Bnpported  b]r  Agrtanltois  — Mr. 

President,  is  there  sucb  incompatibility  of  inter- 
est between  the  two  sections  of  this  country 
that  they  cannot  profitably  live  together  ?  Does 
Che  agriculture  of  the  South  injure  the  raanU' 
factures  of  the  North  ?  On  the  other  hand,  are 
they  not  their  lifeblood  ?  And  think  you  if 
one  portion  of  the  Union,  however  great  it 
might  be  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  were 
separated  from  all  the  agricultural  districts, 
that  it  would  long  maintain  its  supremacy  i  If 
anyone  so  believes,  let  him  turn  to  the  written 
history  of  commercial  states  (  let  him  look 
upon  the  moldering  palaces  of  Venice ;  let  bim 
ask  for  the  faded  purple  of  Tyre,  and  visit  the 
ruins  of  Carthage ;  there  he  will  see  written  the- 
fate  of  every  country  which  resli  its  prospnity 
on  commerce  and  manufactures  alone.  United 
we  have  grown  to  our  present  dignity  and 
power, — united  we  may  go  on  to  a  destiny 
which  thfe  human  mind  cannot  measure.  Sepa- 
rated, I  feel  that  it  requires  no  prophetic  ejre 
to  see  that  the  portion  of  the  country  which 
is  now  scattering  the  seeds  of  disunion  to- 
whicb  I  have  referred,  will  be  that  which  will 
suffer  most.  Grass  will  grow  on  the  pavenKnts 
now  worn  by  tbe  constant  tread  of  tbe  human 
throng  which  waits  on  commerce,  and  the  ship- 
ping will  abandon  your  ports  for  those  which 
now  furnish  the  staples  of  trade.  And  we  who 
produce  the  great  staples  upon  which  your 
commerce  and  manufactures  rest,  will  produce 
those  staples  still ;  shipping  will  fill  oar  harbor; 
and  why  may  we  not  found  tbe  Tyre  of  mod- 
em conmierce  vrithin  our  own  limits  ?  Why 
may  we  not  bring  the  manufacturer*  to  the  ^de 
of  agricultore,  and  conunerce,  too,  the  teadjr 
servant  of  both  ?— (1850.) 

The  ObanotMlatla  of  Um  OUTnlrou — It 
is  essentiaUy  the  characteristic  of  the  cbivalrona, 
that  they  never  speculate  upon  the  feais  of 
any  maiL 

DftTln,  Hloliul    (Ireland,  i8«S-.) 

Tb*  Bntlonftl  UA  of  Iiwlud— Every  chap> 
ter  of  oar  history,  every  eosangnined  field  upon 
which  our  forefathers  died  in  defense  of  that' 
cause,  every  name  in  the  martyrology  of  Ireland,, 
from  Fitigerald  to  Charles  McCarthy,  ptDclahn 
tbe  truth  of  Meagher's  impassioned  words: 
"From  the  Irish  mind  the  inspiring  thought 
that  there  once  was  an  Irish  nMion,  self.char- 
tered  and  self-nilcd  can  never  be  effaced ;  tha 
burning  hope  that  there  will  be  one  agun  can 
never  be  extinguished." 

Dnyton,  VlUiun  L.    (American,  1807-1S64.) 

Mezleui  TerrltorT  uiA  lMn»s  AgMnat^ 
BUTary  — The  war  with  Mexico  has  brought 
with  it  much  territory  and  muck  trouble.  This 
result  was  early  foreseen.  It  was  not  only 
foreseen,  but  it  was  strongly  deprecated.  We- 
now  have  a  national  estate  beyond  our  national 
wants  or  means  of  enjoyment,  and  yet  not  lesa 
the   subject   of   contention    among  the   heirs. 
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Some  £entletneD  on  thu  side  of  the  chamber,  in 
&DticipatioD  of  the  difficulties  which  now  sni- 
round  us,  never  assented  to  the  treaty  by  whicb 
this  territory  was  acquired ;  they  preferred  the 
hazard  of  a  coDtiauaoce  of  the  war  witti  Mexico 
rather  than  a  peace  whicb  should  brine  territory 
along  with  it. 

DecklUT,  Btapbut    ( American,  1751-1S0S.) 

«  Eight  or  WronK,  Our  Country  »— Our  Coun- 
tryl  la  her  iotercourse  with  foreign  oatLons, 
may  she  always  be  in  the  lielit ;  but  our  Coun- 
try, right  or  wrong.  — (A  toast  in  1816.) 


( Greece,  384-3aaB.C) 
ExordliiinoftliB*'OrftUonoiitliaOi«wii>>— 

I  begin,  men  of  Athens,  by  praying  to  every  god 
and  goddess  that  the  same  good-will  whidi  I 
have  ever  cherished  toward  the  commonwealth 
and  all  of  you,  may  be  requited  to  me  on  the 
present  trial  I  pray  likewise,  —  and  this  spe- 
cially concerns  yourselves,  your  religion,  and 
your  honor, — that  the  gods  may  put  it  in  your 
minds  not  to  take  counsel  of  my  opponent 
touching  the  maimer  in  which  I  am  to  be 
heard.  —  that  would,  indeed,  be  cruel  I  — but  of 
the  laws  and  of  your  oath,  wherein  (besides  the 
other  obligations )  it  is  prescribed  Chat  you  shall 
hear  both  sides  alike.  This  means  not  only  Chat 
yon  must  pass  no  pre-condemoation,  not  only 
that  you  must  extend  your  good-will  equally  to 
both,  but  also  that  you  must  allow  the  parties  to 
adopt  such  order  and  coone  of  defense  as  they 
seTerally  choose  and  prefer.  —  ( 320  B.  C.  Ken- 
nedy's translation.) 

Lord  Bmnglimin'i  TransUtloa  or  ttia  Bz- 
ordlnm  "On  ttteOrowB."— Let  rae  begin,  men 
of  Athens,  by  imploring  of  all  the  heavenly 
powers,  that  the  sane  kindly  sentiments  which 
I  have,  thronghont  my  public  life,  cherished 
towards  this  conntry  and  eacb  one  of  you,  may 
now  by  you  be  shown  towards  me  in  Cbe  present 
contest  1  In  two  respects  my  adversary  plainly 
has  the  advantage  of  me.  Firet,  we  have  not 
the  same  Interests  at  slake :  it  is  by  no  mean* 
the  same  thing  for  tne  to  forfeit  your  esteem, 
and  for  iCschines,  an  unprovoked  volunteer, 
to  fail  in  his  impeachment  My  other  disad- 
vantage is,  the  natural  proneness  of  men  to 
lend  a  pleased  atteaCion  to  invective  and  ac- 
cusation, but  to  give  little  heed  to  him  whose 
theme  is  his  own  vindication.  To  my  adversary, 
therefore,  falls  the  part  which  ministers  to  your 
gratification,  while  to  me  there  is  only  left 
that  which,  I  may  almost  say,  is  distasteful  to 
all  Aod  yet,  if  I  do  not  speak  of  myself  and 
my  own  conduct,  I  shall  appear  defenseless 
against  his  charges,  and  without  proof  that  my 
honors  were  well  earned.  This,  therefore,  I 
must  do ;  but  it  shall  be  with  moderation.  And 
bear  in  mind  that  the  blame  of  my  dwelling  on 
personal  topics  must  justly  rest  upon  him  who 
has  instituted  this  peisonal  impeachment. 

At  least,  my  judges,  you  will  admit  that  this 
question  concerns  me  as  much  as  Ctesiphon, 
and  jus^es  on  my  part  an  equal  anxiety.    To 


be  stripped  of  any  possession,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  an  enemy,  is  grievous  to  bear  ;  bnt 
to  be  robbed  of  your  confidence  and  esteem.— of 
all  possessions  the  most  precious,— is,  indeed, 
intolerable.  Such,  then,  being  my  stake  in  Ibis 
cause,  I  conjure  you  all  to  give  ear  to  my  de- 
fense against  these  charges,  with  that  imputial- 
iCy  which  the  laws  enjoin, —  those  laws  first 
given  by  Solon,  and  which  he  fixed,  not  only  by 
engraving  them  on  brazen  tables,  but  by  the 
sanction  of  the  oaths  you  take  when  sitting  in 
judgment ;  because  he  perceived  that,  the  ac- 
cuser being  armed  with  the  advantage  of  speak- 
ing lirst,  the  accused  can  have  no  chance  of 
resisting  his  charges,  unless  you,  his  judg^ 
keeping  the  oath  sworn  before  Heaven,  shall 
receive  with  favor  the  defensewhich  comes  last, 
and,  lending  an  equal  ear  to  both  patties,  shall 
thus  make  up  your  minds  upon  the  whole  of  the 

But,  on  this  day,  when  I  am  about  to  render 
up  an  account,  as  it  should  seem,  of  my  whole 
life,  both  public  and  private,  I  would  again,  as 
in  the  outset,  implore  the  gods,  and  m  your 
piesence  pour  out  to  them  my  supplications,— 
iirst,  to  grant  me  at  your  hands  the  same  kind- 
ness, in  this  conflict,  which  I  have  ever  borne 
towards  our  country  and  all  of  you ;  and  next, 
Chat  they  may  incline  yoM  all  to  pronounce  upon 
Cbis  impcachinent  the  decision  which  shall  beat 
consult  the  glory  of  the  state,  and  the  religions 
obligations  of  each  individual  judgel 

PflTorfttlon  "On  the  Orown»— Two  things, 

men  of  Athens,  are  characteristic  of  a  well- 
disposed  citiien,— so  may  1  speak  of  myself 
and  give  the  least  oFfense  : — In  authority,  his 
constant  aim  should  be  the  dignity  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  commonwealth;  in  all  times 
and  circumstances  his  spirit  should  be  loyaL 
This  depend*  upon  nature ;  power  and  might 
upon  other  things.  Such  a  spirit,  you  will  find, 
I  have  ever  sincerely  cherished.  Only  see. 
When  my  person  was  demanded  —  when  they 
brought  Amphictyonic  suits  against  me  — when 
tbey  menaced  —  when  they  promised — when 
they  set  these  miscreants  like  wild  beasts  upon 
me  —  never  In  any  way  have  1  abandoned  my 
affection  for  you.  From  the  very  beginning  I 
chose  an  honest  and  straightforward  course  in 
politics,  to  support  the  honor,  the  power,  the 
glory  of  my  fatherland,  these  to  eialt,  in  these 
to  have  my  being.  1  do  Dot  walk  about  the 
market  place  gay  and  cheerful  because  the 
stranger  has  prospered,  holding  out  my  right 
hand  and  coiigratillating  those  whom  I  think 
wilt  report  it  yonder,  and  on  any  news  of  our 
own  success  shudder  and  groan  and  stoop  to  the  . 
earth,  like  these  impious  men  who  rail  at 
Athens,  as  if  in  so  doing  they  did  not  rait  at 
themselves;  who  look  abroad,  and  if  the  for- 
eigner thrive  by  the  distresses  of  Greece,  are 
thankful  for  it,  and  say  we  should  keep  him  so 
thriving  to  all  time. 

Never,  O  ye  gods,  may  those  wishe*  be  con- 
firmed by  yon  1  If  possible,  inspire  even  in 
these  men  a  better  sense  and  feeling  I    Bnt  if 
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—  CiMiimitd 
ther  uci  Indeed,  iDcurable,  destroy  them  by 
ibemMlvM ;  extenuinate  them  od  land  and  tea ; 
and  fw  the  rut  of  ui,  graDt  that  we  may 
■peedily  be  releaKd  from  our  present  fean, 
aAd  enjoy  a  lasting  deliverance  I— (Keanedy's 
tranilation.) 

■A  Vtekad  Thln(  1«  &  O&ltuuAUtor"  — A 
wicked  thing;,  Athenians,  a  wicked  thipg  is  a 
calumniator,  ever ;  querulous  and  industrious 
in  leekinc  pretenses  of  complaint  But  this 
creature  i>  despicable  by  nature,  and  incapa- 
ble of  any  trace  of  geneious  and  noble  deeds; 
ape  of  a  tragedian,  third-rate  actor,  spurious 
orator  I  For  what,  .^schinea,  does  your  elo- 
quence profit  the  country  ?  You  now  descant 
Ufon  what  is  past  and  gone;  as  if  a  physician, 
when  called  to  patients  in  a  sinking  state, 
should  give  no  adnce,  nor  prescribe  any 
course  by  which  the  disease  might  t>e  cured; 
bat,  after  one  of  them  had  died,  and  the  last 
officca  were  perfoHDing  to  hii  remains,  should 
follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  expound  bow 
the  poor  man  never  would  have  died  had  such 
and  such  things  only  been  done.  Moon- 
stricken  1  is  it  now  that  at  length  you  too 
■peak  oot  i—  (  "On  the  Crown.  °  Brougham's 
tnuulation.) 

UbOTty  Bold  At  Athena  — Once,  O  Athen- 
ians, in  the  hearts  of  all  oor  people,  a  tenti- 
ment  presided,  which  is  paramount  no  more;  a 
■CDliment  which  triumphed  over  Persian  gold, 
and  maintained  Greece  free,  and  invincible 
by  land  and  sea;  but  the  loss  of  that  sentiment 
has  brought  down  min,  and  left  the  country 
in  the  dost  What  was  it  — this  sentiment 
*o  powerful  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  any  subtle 
policy  ot  state  1  No:  it  was  a  universal 
hatred  for  the  bribed  traitors,  in  tbe  pay  of 
those  powers  seeking  to  subdue  or  dishooor 
Greece  I  Venality  was  a  capital  offense,  and 
punished  with  the  extremest  rigor.  Pardon, 
palliatioik,  were  not  thought  oL  And  so,  ora- 
tors and  generals  could  not  with  impunity 
barter  thoee  favorable  conjunctures  which  for- 
tune oftentimes  presents  to  negligence  and 
inactivity,  against  vigilance  and  vigor.  The 
public  concoid,  the  general  hatred  and  dia- 
trast  of  tyrants  and  barbarians,  all  the  guar- 
anteci  of  liberty,  were  inaccessible  to  the 
power  oi  gold.  But  now  all  these  are  offered 
(or  sal*  in  the  open  market  I  And,  in  ex- 
change, we  have  an  importation  of  morals 
which  are  detoUUng;  and  destroying  Greece. 
What  do  they  exhibit  ?  Envy,  for  tbe  recip- 
ient of  base  bribes;  derision,  should  he  confess 
his  crime;  pardon,  should  he  be  convicted;  and 
resentment  towards  his  accuser  I  —  in  a  word, 
all  the  laxities  which  engender  corruption. 

In  vessels,  in  troops,  in  revenues,  in  the 
vatioos  resource*  of  war,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  strength  of  a  state,  we  are  richer  than 
ever  beftne;  but  all  these  advantages  are  pai- 
alyied,  crushed,  by  an  infamous  traffic.  And 
■11  this  yon  behold  with  yoni  own  eyes,  and 
IS 


Ttie  Orator's  Oreatait  Crime—  And  who  is 

it  that  deceives  the  state  ?  Surely  the  man 
who  speaiis  not  what  he  thinks.  On  whom 
does  the  crier  pronounce  a  curse  ?  Surely  on 
such  a  man.  What  greater  crime  can  an  ora- 
tor t>e  charged  with  than  that  his  opinions  and 
his  language  are  not  the  same  ?  Such  is  found 
to  tie  your  character.  And  yet  you  open  your 
mouth,  and  dare  to  look  these  men  in  the 
face  1  — (Against  /Eachine*.  From  the  "Ora- 
tion on  the  CrowiLS ) 

How  to  Avoid  Oensnra  —  The  readiest  and 
surest  way  to  get  rid  of  censure,  is  to  correct 

«  Oonalder  Tbetber  Ton  An  Hot  the  Oona- 
try's  Bnemy"- Consider,  .itschines,  whether 
you  are  not  in  reality  the  country's  enemy, 
while  you  pretend  to  be  only  mine.  Let  us 
look  at  the  acts  of  the  orator  rather  than  at 
the  speech.  He  who  pays  his  court  to  the 
enemies  of  the  state  does  not  cast  anchor  in 
thesame  roadsteadwith  the  people.  He  look* 
elsewhere  than  to  them  for  his  security.  Such 
aman  —  mark  met— am  not  L  1  have  always 
made  common  cause  with  the  people,  nor  Inve 
I  shaped  my  public  course  for  my  individual 
benetiL  Can  you  say  as  much?  Can  you? 
You,  who,  instantly  after  the  battle,  repaired  as 
ambassador  to  Philip,  the  author  of  all  our 
calamities;  and  this  after  you  had  declared 
loudly,  on  previous  occasions,  agminst  engaging 
in  any  such  commission, —  as  alt  these  citiient 
can  testify  1 

What  worse  charge  can  anyone  bring  against 
an  orator  than  that  his  words  and  his  deed* 
do  not  tally  ?  Yet  you  have  been  discovered 
to  be  such  a  man ;  and  you  still  lift  your  voice 
and  dare  to  look  this  assembly  in  the  facet 
Think  you  they  do  not  know  you  for  what  yon 
are  ?  or  that  such  a  slumber  and  oblivion  have 
come  over  them  all  as  to  make  them  forget 
the  speeches  in  which,  with  oaths  and  impre- 
cations, you  disclaimed  all  dealings  with  Philip, 
and  declared  that  I  falsely  brought  this  charge 
against  you  from  personal  enmity  ?  And  yet, 
no  sooner  was  the  advice  received  of  that  fatal 
—  Ol  that  fatal —battle,  than  your  assevera- 
tions were  forgotten,  your  coimection  publicly 
avowed]  You  affected  to  have  been  Philip's 
friend  and  guest  Sucli  were  the  titles  by  which 
you  sought  to  dignify  your  prostitution! 

But  read  here   the  epitaph  inscribed  by  the 
state  upon  the  monument  of  the  slain,  that  yon 
may   see   yourself    in    it,    jGscbine*, —  unjust, 
calumnious,  and  profligate.    Read  I  — 
•  ThMc  were  the  liraie,  unkDowfiiK  how  to  yield. 
Who,  terrible  in  valor,  kept  the  field 
Asainit  the  foe ;  and.  hlfcher  than  llffs  hreatfa 
Prising  thHr  honor,  met  llie  doom  of  death, 
Our  common  doom— that  Greece  unyoked  mlEbC 

Not  shuddering  crooch  beneath  a  tyrant's  tiand. 
Such  waa  the  will  ot  Jove ;  and  aow  they  rest 
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reaccfnl  enfoldn)  in  tlwlr  conntTT's  bnut. 
The  Immortal  god*  alone  are  ctct  great, 
And  erring  mortaU  miut  nibmit  to  Pate." 

Do  yoa  hear,  Msctanes  1  II  pertains  only  to 
the  gods  to  coatTol  fortune  and  command  luc- 
ceu.  To  them  the  power  ol  assuring  victory 
to  armiea  is  ascribed,— not  to  the  statesman, 
but  to  the  eods.  Wberelore,  then,  execrable 
vretch,  wherefore  upbraid  me  with  what  has 
happened  ?  Why  deooonce  agaiitst  me,  what 
may  the  just  gods  reserve  for  the  heads  of  you 
and  yours  I— ("  On  the  Crown.B ) 

DeiWV,  OhAuttMyM.     (American,  1S34-O 

«  Liberty  BnllctLMnliu  the  Taria»— Ameri- 
can liberty  has  been  for  a  century  a  beacon  light 
for  the  nations.  Under  its  leachingi  and  by  the 
force  ol  it£  example,  the  Italians  have  expelled 
their  petty  and  arbitrary  princelin|[s  and  united 
under  a  partiamentaty  government ;  the  gloomy 
despotism  of  Spain  has  been  dispelled  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  a  free  press ; 
tlie  peU  German  race  has  demonstrated  its 
power  for  empire  aqd  its  ability  to  govern  it- 
sell  The  Austrian  monarch,  who,  when  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Washington  pleaded  with  him 
across  the  seas  for  the  release  of  Lafayette  from 
the  dungeon  of  Olmutz,  replied  that  "  he  had 
Dot  the  power,"  because  the  safety  of  his  throne 
and  his  pledges  to  bis  royal  brethren  of  Europe 
compelled  him  to  keep  confined  the  one  man 
who  represented  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
people  of  every  race  and  country,  is  t<Mlay,  in 
the  person  of  his  successor,  reioicing  with  his 
subjects  in  the  limitations  of  a  constitution 
which  guarantees  liberties,  and  a  congress  which 
protects  and  enlaijes  them.  Magna  Charts, 
won  at  Runnymede  for  Englishmen,  and  devel- 
oping into  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  their  descendants,  has  re- 
turned to  the  mother  country  to  bear  fruit  in  an 
open  parliament,  a  free  press,  the  loss  of  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  passage  of  power  from  the 
classes  to  the  masses.  —  ( 1SS6.) 

SerlBg,  Blr  Zdw*rd    (England.  1598-1644.) 

Tba  Bottomleii  Pit  of  Error— One  ab- 
mrdily  leads  to  a  thousand,  and  when  you  are 
down  (he  hill  ol  error  there  is  no  bottom  but  in 
hell,  and  that  is  bottomless;  too. 


you  recognize  the  proof  of  this  antique  maxim, 
that,  in  the  end.  only  what  is  honest  is  useful ; 
that  we  are  truly  great  only  tliroiigh  justice, 
and  entirely  happy  only  through  virtue.  Time 
dispenses  equitably  its '  recompenses  and  its 
chastisements  ;  and  we  may  measuie  the  growth 
and  the  decline  of  a  people  by  the  purity  or 
cormptioa  of  their  morals.  Virtue  is  the  endur- 
ing cement  of  the  power  of  nations  1  and  without 
tlut,  their  ruin  is  inevitable  I  —  (Sargent's 
translation.) 
DeMie,  Kftjnand    (France,  1743-183S.] 

■ktloiu  uid  TlMlr  Bls&t  ot  KaTolntlon  — 
Nations  are  sovereigns;  ^ey  are  al:  liberty  to 


assume  any  specie*  of  govenimeDt  that  appear* 
most  agreeable  to  themselves.  After  having 
recognized  and  discovered  the  badness  of  their 
ancient  form,  they  may  enact  for  themselves  a 
new  one ;  this  is  a  position  which  one  of  the 
council  of  Louis  procured  the  insertion  of  in  the 
constitutional  code.  But  tbe  whole  nation 
cannot  exercise  tike  sovereignty  ;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  it  should  delegUe  the  exerdse  of 
it— (1792.  At  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.) 
I>«va7,  OrvUM    (American,  i794-i8&>.) 

SemoithanM  knd  Bla  Orowth  — That 
mighty  energy,  Chough  it  may  have  heaved  in 
the  breast  of  Demosthenes,  was  once  a  feeble, 
infant  thought  A  mother's  eye  watched  over 
its  dawnings.  A  father's  care  guarded  its  eaily 
youth.  It  soon  trod,  with  youthful  steps,  the 
halls  of  learning,  arid  found  other  fathers  to 
wake  and  to  watch  for  it,  even  as  it  Gnds  them 
here.  It  went  on,  but  silence  was  upon  its 
path,  and  the  deep  struggliogs  of  the  inward 
soul  silently  ministered  to  it  The  elements 
around  breathed  upon  it,  and  '  touched  it  to 
finer  issues."  Tbe  golden  ray  of  heaven  teU 
upon  it  and  ripened  its  expanding  facultie*. 
Tiie  slow  revolution  of  years  slowly  added  to 
its  collected  energies  and  treasures,  till,  in  its 
hour  of  glory,  it  stood  forth  embodied  in  the 
form  of  living,  commanding,  irresistible  elo- 
quence. The  vrorid  wonders  at  the  manifesta- 
tion, and  says  :  «  Strange,  strange  that  it  should 
come  thus  unsought,  unpremeditated,  impre- 
pared  t  *  But  the  tnith  is,  there  is  no  more  a 
miracle  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  towering  of 
the  pre-eminent  forest  tree,  or  in  the  Bowing  of 
the  mighty  and  irresistible  river,  or  in  the  wealth 
and  waving  of  tbe  boundless  harvest 

bolnalveiiMa- Why  shoidd  those  who  are 
surrounded  with  everything  that  heart  can  wish, 
or  imagination  conceive, —  Che  very  crumbs  ttiat 
fall  from  whose  table  of  prosperity  might  feed 
hundreds,— why  should  they  sigh  amidst  their 
profusion  and  splendor?  They  have  broken 
the  bond  that  should  connect  power  with  useful- 
ness, and  opulence  with  mercy.  That  is  the 
reason.  They  have  taken  up  their  treasures 
and  wandered  away  into  a  forbidden  world  of 
their  own,  far  from  the  sympathies  of  suffering 
humanity. 
Doxtsr,  BmmiMl    (American,  1761-181&) 

Salf-Deftaaa  —  It  is  more  dangeroiu  for  the 
laws  Co  give  security  to  a  man  disposed  to  com- 
mit outrages  on  the  persons  of  his  fellow- 
citiiens  than  to  authorise  those  who  must 
otherwise  meet  irreparable  injury  to  defend 
themselves  at  every  hatard.  Men  of  eminent 
talents  and  virtues,  on  whose  exertions  in  peril- 
ous times  the  honor  and  happiness  of  their 
country  must  depend,  will  always  be  liable  Co 
be  degraded  by  every  daring  miscreant,  if  they 
cannot  defend  themselves  from  personal  insult 
and  outrage.— (Id  the  case  of  Selfridge.) 
DIoUbmh,  Duilal  8.     (American,  tSoo-t86&) 

Tha  OonaUtntlon  UiB  Bonl  of  the  union — 
I  sing  no  hosannsis  to  a  Union  without  a  con- 
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dmitthst  when  the  life  utd  spirit 
have  depsrtect,  the  frunework  will  be  valueleu 
and  will  tomble  to  decay.  But  the  spirit  hat 
not  yet  departed  —  the  life  It  not  yet  gone.  It 
is  tcne  It  has  received  many  asMoltt,  but  it  Ii 
capaUe  of  leceiving  and  svstaininE  many  more. 
-(iBsa) 

DleUnMm,  Jobn    (American,  1732-180S.) 

rarorstlon  of  tu*  DecUratlon  on  TaKUti 
Vp    Anna    In    1T7B  — We    have    not   raised 

onnieB  with  ambitious  designs  of  separatine 
from  Great  Britain  and  establishing  independ- 
ent States.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  for  con- 
quest We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  nnprovoked 
enemies,  vithout  any  imputation  or  even  sus- 
picion of  offense.  They  boast  of  their  privi- 
leges and  dviliiadon,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder 
conditions  than  servitude  or  death. 

In  oui  own  native  land,  in  defense  of  the  fiee- 
dom  that  is  our  biithright,  and  which  we  ever 
enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it,— for  the 
protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by 
the  honest  industry  of  our  forefatbeis  and  our. 
selves,  against  violence  actually  offered,  we 
have  taken  up  aims.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  put  of  the 
aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  re- 
newed shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of 
the  (upreme  and  iropoitial  Judge  and  Roler  of 
the  nniveise,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his 
divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through 
this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
leconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby 
to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil 


DMon.  tim  aaan    (France,  1S40- 1400.) 

"  nlgliw  OrlUolsm  "—We  must  not  confound 
critjcism  with  history.  Thongh  inseparable 
frcm  each  other,  they  must  remain  distinct  In 
its  general  sense  criticism  is  the  eiercise  of  the 
judgment,  a  faculty  essential  in  all  reasonable 
beings.  To  criticize  and  to  judge  are  synony- 
mous teiTns.  For  judgment  as  criticism  lint 
tries  to  discern  the  true  from  the  false.  This 
if  the  first  right  and  the  most  necessary  daty  of 
tiie  mind.  Whatever  the  domain  it  explores, 
religion,  philosophy,  science,  literature,  BEsthet- 
ics,  even  in  mathematics,  reason  must  be  atten- 
tive to  discern  the  real  from  the  apparent,  the 
Irae,  sometimes  nnapparent,  from  the  false, 
which  is  frequently  most  plausible. 

Criticism,  therefore,  cannot  be  aspecial  science. 
Il  is  rather  a  condition  of  all  science.  It  enters 
into  the  logical  rules  which  determine  how  men 
shall  think  fairly  and  judge  justly.  These  sim- 
ple considerations  demonstrate  the  vanity  of 
those  who  would  arrogate  a  monopoly  of  criti- 
cism. The  school  of  criticism  is  die  school  of 
all  the  worid.  Each  has  a  right  to  claim  and  to 
eiercise  it.  The  most  ordinary  temptation  of  the 
cultivated  mind  is  to  desire  to  criticize  too  much, 
to  overjudge,  to  criticize  even  that  of  which  he 
knows  nothing.    The  sage  moderates  this  intem- 


perance. He  learns  to  judge  only  what  be 
knows,  never  forgetting  that  his  knowledge  is 
limited  and  his  ignorance  immeasurable. 

DUk«,  Sir  CbarlM  Tntvorth  {England. 
1843 -.) 
"  nndlng  AmerliHi"  —  A  man  may  see  Ameri- 
can coontrics  from  the  pine  wastes  of  Maine  to 
the  slopes  of  Sierra ;  may  talk  with  American 
men  and  women,  from  the  sober  citizens  of 
Boston  to  Digger  Indians  in  Califomia;  may  eat 
of  American  dishes,  from  jerked  bufFalo  in  Colo- 
rado to  clambakes  on  the  ^ores  near  Salem;  and 
yet,  from  the  time  he  first '■  smells  the  molasses" 
at  Nantucket  light-ship  to  the  moment  when  the 
pilot  quits  him  at  the  Golden  Gate,  may  have  no 
idea  of  an  America.  You  may  have  seen  the 
East,  the  South,  the  West,  the  Pacific  SUtes,and 
yet  have  failed  to  find  America.  It  is  not  till 
you  have  left  her  shores  that  her  image  grows  up 
in  tlie  mind. 

DlnKTClina    (Greece,  361-391  B.  C.) 
Damostlien«B  DanonllMd  —  Let  us  no  bnger 

sufFer  by  the  corrupt  and  pernicious  conduct  of 
Demosthenes.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we 
shall  ever  want  good  men  and  faithful  coun- 
selors. With  all  the  generous  severity  of  our  an- 
cestors, let  DS  punish  the  man  whose  bribery, 
whose  treason,  are  unequivocally  detected ;  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  gold ;  who  in 
war  has  proved  himself  a  coward,  in  his  civil 
conduct  a  busybody  ;  who,  when  hii  fellow  citi- 
zens are  called  forth  to  meet  their  enemies  in 
the  Geld,  flies  from  his  post,  and  hides  himself 
at  home ;  when  the  danger  is  at  home,  and  bit 
aid  is  demanded  here,  pretends  that  he  is  an  em- 
bassador, and  runs  from  the  city  I 

Let  this  man  no  longer  amuse  you  with  airy 
hopes  and  false  representations,  and  promises 
which  he  forgets  as  soon  as  uttered  I  Let  not 
his  ready  tears  and  lamentations  move  yon  I 
Reserve  all  your  pity  for  your  country :  your 
country,  which  bis  practices  have  undone, — 
your  country,  which  now  implores  you  to  save  it 
from  a  traitor's  hand.  When  he  would  waken 
all  your  sympathy  for  Oemotthenes,  then  turn 
your  eyes  on  Athens.  Consider  her  fotmet 
glory.  Contrast  It  with  her  present  degrada- 
tion I  And  ask  yourselves  whether  Demos- 
thenes has  been  reduced  to  greater  wretchedness 
by  Athens,  or  Athens  by  Demosthenes  I  —  (  From 
an  oration  delivered  at  Athens  against  Demos- 
thenes, f.324  B.  0 

Olz,  Jobs  A.    (American,  1798-1879.) 

Ballgloii  mnd  OlTlllHUon— llie  influenoe 
of  Christianity  upon  the  political  condition  of 
mankind,  thongh  silent  and  almost  impercep- 
tible, has  doubtiess  been  one  of  the  mo«t 
powerful  instruments  of  its  amelioration.  The 
principles  and  the  practical  rules  of  conduct 
which  it  prescribes  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
equality  of  men,  of  a  common  origin,  a  common 
responsibility,  and  a  common  fate  1  the  lessons 
of  humility,  gentleness  and  forbearance,  which 
it  teaches,  are  at  much  at  war  with  political  at 
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Dtx,  John  A.—  ConHniua 

the;  are  with  all  moral  injmtice,  opprewion, 

and  wronc- 

"UMt  Elm  on  tha  Spot"  —If  anyDiie  at- 
tempt to  haul  down  the  AmericaD  Sag,  shoot 
him  OD  the  spot—  (A  teleerun  sent  Juuaiy 
agth,  i86t.) 
Dod,  Ubart  B.     (American.  1S05-184S.) 

Trntb  uid  Brror  — We  nsTer  think  of 
working  a  pennanent  good  in  any  other  nay 
than  i^  instilline  the  truth;  nor  do  we  ever 
dream  that  error  would  aniwer  our  porpofc 
equally  well,  if  we  could  oiJy  succeed  in  making 
It  pass  for  tmth.  Any  man  would  spurn  the 
shunelesi  efFrontery  of  the  aconieT  who  should 
tell  him  that  the  good  of  society  and  of  its 
individual  members  would  be  equally  well  pro- 
moted by  teaching  them  to  lie  and  steal  and 
murder,  provided  we  could  only  persuade  them 
that  these  things  were  right.  That  men  can  be 
elevated  in  their  moral  character,  or  in  any 
way  beneStted  by  being  taught  to  receive  error 
a*  truth.  Is  M  monstrous  an  absurdity  and  as 
palpable  a  contradiction  to  all  the  lessons  of 
experience  as  can  be  conceived.  Man  is  so 
made  at  to  be  twayed  to  good  only  by  the  truth. 
lire  ctDDOt  respond  to  any  other 
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IMrMt  the  Bftri  of    (England,  1591-1652.) 

Acalnit  Prrnna  In  the  Hlftr  OhAmbar — Mr. 
Prynne,  your  iniquity  is  full,  it  runs  over,  and 
jodgment  is  come;  it  is  not  Mr.  Attorney  that 
calls  for  jodgment  against  you,  but  it  is  all  man- 
kind ;  they  are  the  parties  grieved,  and  they  call 
for  judgment 

Mr.  Prynne,  I  do  declare  you  to  be  a  schism 
maker  In  the  Church,  a  sedition  sower  io  the 
commonwealth,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ;  in  a 
word,  omnium  ma/emm  lUftiusiMus.  I  shall 
fine  yoa  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
[addressing  the  other  tiwds]  is  more  than  he  is 
worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserveth ;  I  will  not  set 
him  at  libeity  no  more  than  a  plagued  man  or 
a  mad  dog,  who  thoagfa  he  cannot  bite,  he  will 
foam ;  he  is  so  far  from  being  a  sociable  soul 
that  he  is  not  a  ratioDal  soul ;  be  is  £t  to  live  in 
dens  with  sncb  beasts  of  prey  as  wolves  and 
tigen  like  himself.  Therefore,  I  do  condemn 
him  to  perpetual  Imprisonment,  as  those  man. 
sten  that  are  no  longer  Rt  to  live  among  men 
nor  to  see  light  Now  for  corporal  punia^ent, 
my  lords,  whether  I  should  bum  him  in  the 
forehead,  or  slit  him  in  the  nose  ?  He  that  was 
guilty  oE  murder  was  marked  In  a  place  where 
he  might  be  seen,  as  Cain  was.  I  should  be 
loath  he  should  escape  with  his  ears,  for  be  may 
get  a  periwig,  which  he  now  so  much  inveighs 
against,  and  so  hide  tbem,  or  force  bis  con- 
science to  make  use  of  his  unlovely  love-locks 
on  both  sides.  Therefore,  I  would  have  bim 
branded  in  the  forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and  his 
ears  cropped  too. 
DonglitrtT,  DnnlBl    (American,  18^6-1889.) 

"Haaoook  tit*  Sttp*Tl>»— I  propose  to  pre- 
sent to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  con- 
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e  of  one  who,  though  on  the 
Geld  of  battle  he  was  styled  « The  Supeib^> 
won  still  nobler  renown  as  a  military  governor, 
whose  first  act  when  in  command  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas  was  to  salute  the  Constitution  by 
proclaiming  Ibat  military  rule  shall  ever  be  sub- 
servient to  the  civil  power.  The  plighted  won! 
of  the  soldier  was  made  good  by  die  acts  of  the 
statcsmsui. —  (Cincinnati  Convention,  1880.} 

DooglM*,  Frtdtrtek    (American,  1817-1895.) 
Tm   tight  to   SpMk  Out  — No  right  was 

deemed  by  the  fathers  of  the  government  more 
sacred  than  the  right  of  speech.  It  was  in  their 
eyes,  as  in  the  eyes  qf  ^  thoughtful  men,  the 
great  moral  renovator  of  society  and  govern- 
ment Daniel  Webster  called  it  a  homebred 
right,  a  fireside  privilege.  Liberty  is  meaning- 
less where  the  right  to  utter  one's  thoughts  and 
opinions  has  ceased  to  exist  That,  of  all 
rights,  ia  the  dread  of  tyrants.  It  is  the  right 
which  they  first  of  all  strike  down.  They  know 
its  power.  Thrones,  dominions,  principalities, 
and  powers,  founded  in  injustice  and  wrong, 
are  sure  to  tremble,  if  men  are  allowed  to  rea- 
son of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come  in  their  presei>ce.  — ( 186a.  ) 

Donglfti,  Stephfn  A.  ( American,  1813  - 1861.) 
Hla  I,«st  Vord*  in  FoUtlM— I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  take  up  arms,  or  to  sanction  a  policy 
of  our  government  to  take  up  arms,  to  make 
any  war  on  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  on 
their  institutions,  00  their  rights  of  person  or 
property,  but,  on  the  eoDtraiy,  would  rush  to 
their  defense  and  protect  them  from  assault; 
but,  while  that  is  the  case,  I  will  never  cease  to 
urge  my  countrymen  to  take  arms  to  fight  to  the 
death  in  defense  of  our  indefeasible  rights- 
Hence,  if  a  war  does  come,  it  is  a  war  of  self- 
defense  on  our  part  It  is  a  war  in  defense  of 
our  own  just  rights;  in  defense  of  the  govern- 
ment which  we  have  inherited  as  a  priceless 
legacy  from  our  patriotic  fathers;  in  defense  of 
our  great  rights  of  freedom  of  trade,  commerce, 
transit,  and  intercourse  from  the  centr:  to  the 
circumference  of  this  great  continent    .    .    . 

My  friends,  I  can  say  no  more.  To  discuss 
these  topics  is  the  most  painful  duty  of  my  life. 
It  is  with  a  sad  heart,  with  a  grief  that  I  have 
never  before  experienced,  that  I  have  to  con- 
template this  fearful  struggle;  but  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  our  God,  to  protect 
this  government  and  that  flag  from  every  assail- 
ant, be  he  who  be  may.  —  (  186I.  ) 
IMw,  liOruuo     (American,  1777- 1834.) 

The  Ooutoftata  of  UfB— The  whitest  foam 
dances  upon  the  darkest  billow,  and  the  stars 
shine  the  brightest  when  surrounded  by  the 
blackest  of  thunder  clouds,  even  as  a  diamond 
pin  glistens  with  the  greatest  effulgence  when 
fastened  upon  the  ebony  bosom  of  an  Ethiopian 
wench.  So  hope  roirrorB  its  most  brilliant  rays 
in  the  daric  wave  of  despair,  and  happiness  is 
never  so  complete  as  when  visited  occasionally 
by  the  ministers  of   misery.    These   nps   and 
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dowtit  in  the  pathway  of  mao's 
for  the  best,  aod  ]r«  h«  allows  them  to  vex  and 
tormcDt  hii  peace  till  he  bunts  Che  boiler  of  hii 
TBge,  and  tcajdi  hii  own  toes.  .  .  .  Flam 
pnddinf  it  most  excellent  stuS  to  wind  oS  a  din- 
ner with;  but  all  plum  puddinj;  would  be  worse 
than  none  at  aU.  So  you  see,  my  friends,  tbe 
troubles  and  tnolsof  life  are  abeolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  judge  rightly  of  |[enuiae 
happiness,  whenever  it  tuippens  to  enliven  the 
astumme  region  of  the  heart  with  its  presence. 

If  ne  never  were  to  haveourjackets  and  shirts 
wet  with  the  cold  rain  of  misfortune,  we  could 
never  linow  bow  good  it  feels  to  stand  out  and 
dry  in  tbe  warm  rays  of  comfort. 
PnuunoBd,  Bmut    (Scotland,  1851-1897.) 

*TIu  OTMUft  Tliln*  U  tlia  Vorld"— We 
have  been  accustomed  to  be  told  that  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  religious  world  is  Faith.  That 
great  word  has  been  the  keynote  for  ceoturies  of 
the  popular  religion,  and  we  have  easily  learned 
to  lookapon  it  as  the  greatest  thing  in  die  world. 
Well,  ne  are  wrong.  IE  we  have  been  told  that, 
we  may  miss  the  mark.  I  have  taken  you,  in  Che 
chapter  which  I  have  just  read,  to  Christianity 
at  its  source,  and  there  we  iiaveseeo  <*  The  great- 
est of  these  is  love."  It  is  not  an  oversight. 
Paul  was  speaking  of  faith  just  a  moment  be- 
fore. He  says;  « If  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  1 
can  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  am 
nolbing.A  So  far  from  forgetting,  he  deliberately 
contrasts  tliem,  "Now  abideCh  Faith,  Hope, 
Love,'  and  without  a  moment's  liesitation  the 
deci»OD  falls:  "  The  greatest  of  these  is  Love." 
Dwlcbt,  Timothy    (American,  1753-1S17.) 

A  Man  Are  ■•rely  TsOlor  OUiann  "  —  Men 
are  merely  taller  children.  Honor,  wealth,  and 
splendor  are  the  toys  for  which  grown  children 
pine ;  but  which,  however  accumulated,  leave 
them  still  dlsappoioted  and  unhappy.  God 
never  designed  that  intelligent  beings  should  be 
satislied  with  these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom 
and  goodneu  they  were  formed  to  derive  their 
happiness  from  virtue. 
Bdmiuidi,  OMrge  7.     (American,  1S3S-.) 

TIw  OoBStltnUan  la  tba  BnUr —Whatever 
tbe  Constitution  coramands,  you  are  to  do. 
Whatever  tbe  Constitution  commands  the  Exec- 
utive, he  is  to  do.  Whatever  the  Constitution 
authorises  to  be  decided,  the  judiciary,  or  some 
other  tribunal  fixed  by  law  or  by  Che  Constitution 
itself,  is  to  decide.  Those  are  the  only  three 
ways  in  which  govcrnmeat  can  express  itself. 
-(1877.) 
SmtnoB, Ralph Vkldo  ( American.iSo.vtSSz.) 

"Hktnre  Sxlit*  fbr  Uta  SzofUent"  — Na- 
tore  teems  to  exist  for  Che  excellent.  The 
world  is  upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good  men ; 
ttiey  make  the  earth  wholesome.  They  who 
lived  with  ibem  tonnd  lite  glad  and  na- 
tritious.  Life  is  sweet  and  tolerable  only  in  our 
belief  in  snch  society ;  and  actually  or  ideally 
we  manage  to  live  with  auperiois.  We  call  our 
children  and  our  lands  by  their  names.  Their 
aame*  are  wrought  into  the  verbs  of  language. 


their  works  and  effigies  are  in  onr  bouses,  and 
every  circumstance  of  the  day  recalls  an  anec- 
dote oi  them. 

Indlvldnal  QrowUt  —  Men,  such  as  they  arc, 
very  nituially  seek  money  or  power  ;  and  power 
because  it  is  as  good  as  money. — the  "  spoils^" 
so  called,  "of  ofBce."  And  why  not?  for  they 
aspire  to  the  highest,  and  this,  in  their  sleep- 
walking, they  dream  is  bigfaesL  Wake  them, 
and  Ibey  shall  quit  the  false  good  and  leap  to 
the  true,  and  leave  governments  to  clerks  and 
desks.  This  revolution  is  to  be  wrought  by  the 
gradual  domestication  of  the  idea  of  culture. 
The  main  enterprise  of  the  world  for  splendor, 
for  extent,  is  the  upbuilding  of  a  man.  Here 
are  the  materials  strewn  aloitg  Che  ground. 
The  private  life  of  one  man  shall  be  a  more 
illustrious  monarchy,  —  more  formidable  to  Its 
enemy,  more  sweet  and  serene  in  its  influence 
to  its  friend,  than  any  kingdom  in  history.  For 
a  mat),  rightly  viewed,  comprehendeth  tbe  pot- 
i  ticular  natures  of  ail  men.  Each  philosopher, 
each  bard,  each  actor,  has  only  done  for  me, 
as  by  a  delegate,  what  one  day  I  can  do  for 
myselL  The  boc^s  which  once  we  valued  more 
than  the  apple  of  the  eye,  we  have  quite  ex- 
hausted. What  is  that  but  saying  that  we  have 
come  op  with  the  point  of  view  which  tbe  uni- 
versal mind  took  through  the  eyes  of  erne 
scribe ;  we  have  been  that  man  and  have  passed 
on.  First,  one;  then,  another;  we  drain  all 
cisterns,  and,  waxing  greater  by  all  these  tup- 
plies,  we  crave  a  better  and  more  abundant 
food.  The  man  has  never  lived  that  can  feed 
us  ever.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  enshrined 
in  a  person  who  shall  set  a  barrier  on  any  one 
side  to  this  unbounded,  unboundable  empire^ 
It  is  one  centra]  fire,  which,  flaming  now  out 
of  the  lips  of  Etna,  lightens  the  capes  of  Sicily  ; 
and  DOW  out  of  the  throat  of  Vesuvius,  H- 
luminates  Ihe  towers  and  vineyards  of  Naples. 
It  is  one  light  which  beams  out  of  a  thousand 
stars.  It  is  one  soul  which  animate*  all  men. 
—  (  From  tbe  *  American  Scholar."  Cambridge, 
1837-) 
Smmat,  BobAI    (Ireland,  177S-1S03.) 

On  Being  Found  ChiUty  of  High  TraaaoB— 
What  have  I  to  say,  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced  on  me,  according  to 
law  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  which  can  ^ter 
your  piedetennination.  or  that  it  would  become 
me  to  say  with  any  view  to  the  mitigation  of 
that  sentence  which  you  are  here  to  pronounce, 
and  which  I  must  abide.  Bot  I  have  that  to  say 
which  inCeresCs  me  more  than  life,  and  which 
you  have  labored  —  as  was  necessarily  your  office 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  oppressed 
country  —  to  destroy.  I  have  much  to  say,  why 
my  reputation  shoidd  be  rescued  from  the  load 
of  false  accusation  and  calunmy  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  it.  I  do  not  imagine  that, 
seated  where  you  are,  your  minds  can  be  a> 
free  from  impurity  as  to  receive  the  least  im- 
pression from  what  I  am  going  to  utter.  I  have 
no  hope  that  I  can  anchor  my  character  In  tbe 
breast  of   a  court  constituted  and   t  '   ' 
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Bmmvt,  Bobart  — Gm/iinut/ 
as  this  is.  I  only  wish,  and  it  ii  the  utmost 
I  expect,  Chu  your  lordsblpt  may  luEer  it  to 
Boat  down  your  memories,  antainted  by  the 
foul  breath  of  prejudice,  until  it  bids  some 
more  hospitable  hartwr  to  shelter  it  [rom  the 
rude  stoim  by  which  it  is  at  present  buEEeted. 

Wete  I  ooly  to  suffer  death,  after  beine  ad' 
indeed  euitty  by  your  tribunal,  I  should  bow  in 
silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that  awaits  me  with- 
out a  murmuT.  But  the  sentence  of  the  law 
which  delivers  my  body  to  the  executioner  will, 
through  the  ministry  of  that  law,  labor,  in  its 
own  vindication,  to  consign  my  chaiacler  to 
obloquy;  for  there  must  be  guilt  somewhere,^ 
whether  in  the  tentence  of  the  court,  or  in  the 
catastrophe,  posterity  must  determine.  A  man 
in  my  situation,  my  lords,  has  not  only  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  and  the 
force  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  cor- 
rupted or  subjugated,  but  the  difficulties  of 
c«Labliihed  prejudice;  —  the  man  dies,  bat  his 
memory  lives ;  that  mine  may  not  perish,  that 
it  may  live  in  the  respect  of  my  couotrymeo, 
I  sei*e  upon  this  opportunity  to  vindicate  myseU 
from  some  of  the  charges  alleged  against  me. 
When  my  spirit  shall  be  wafted  to  a  more 
friendly  port,—  when  my  shade  shall  have  joined 
the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who  have 
■hed  their  blood,  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the 
field,  in  defense  of  their  country  and  of  virtue, 
—this  a  mj  hope :  I  wish  that  my  memory  and 
name  may  animate  those  who  survive  me,  while 
I  look  down  with  complacency  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  perfidious  government  which  up- 
holds its  dominion  by  blasphemy  of  the  Most 
High, — which  displays  its  powers  over  man  as 
o»er  the  beasts  of  the  forests,— which  sets  man 
Opon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the 
name  of  God,  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow, 
who  believes  or  doubts  a  little  more,  or  a  little 
less,  than  the  government  standard,—  a  govern- 
ment which  is  steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries 
of  the  orphans  and  the  tears  of  the  widows 
which  it  has  nude.* 

I  appeal  to  the  immaculate  God, —  to  the 
throne  of  Heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly 
appear, — to  the  blood  of  the  murdered  patriots 
who  have  gone  before ;  that  my  conduct  has 
been,  through  all  this  peril,  and  through  all  my 
pnrpoces,  governed  only  by  the  convictions  which 
I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  that 
of  the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the 
superiohuman  oppression  under  which  she  has 
so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed  ;  and  that  I 
confidently  and  assuredly  hope  that,  wild  and 
chimerical  as  it  nay  appear,  there  is  stiil  union 
and  strength  in  Ireland  to  accomplish  this 
noblest  enterprise.  Of  this  I  speak  with  the 
confidence  of  intimate  knowledge,  and  with  the 
consolation  that  appertains  to  Uiat  confidence. 
Think  not,  my  lords,  I  say  this  for  the  petty 
gratification  of  giving  you  a  transitory  uneasl- 

■  Here   Lord   Norbiuy  nld :   ■  The  weak   and 
wtcked  enthoBasta  who  feet  as  you  Feel  in  nn- 
Qt  of  their  wild  desliiu.* 


ness  1  a  man  who  never  yet  raised  his  voice  to 
assert  a  lie  will  not  hniard  his  character  wiA 
posterity  by  asserting  a  falsehood  on  a  subject 
so  important  to  his  country,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this.  Yes.  my  lords;  a  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  have  his  epitaph  written  until 
bis  country  is  liberated  will  not  leave  a  weapon 
in  the  power  of  envy,  nor  a  pretense  to  imp^ch 
the  probity  which  he  means  to  preserve  even 
in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny  consigns  him.f 

Again  I  say,  that  what  I  have  spoken  was  not 
intended  for  your  lordships,  whose  situation  I 
commiserate  rather  than  envy;  my  expretuon* 
were  for  my  countrymen;  if  there  is  a  true 
Irishman  present,  let  my  last  words  cheer  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  affliction— { 

I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  dn^ 
of  a  judge,  when  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted, 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  I  have 
also  understood  that  judges  sometimes  think  it 
their  duty  to  hear  with  patience,  and  to  speak 
with  humanity;  to  exhort  the  victim  of  the 
laws,  and  to  offer,  with  lender  benignity,  opin- 
ions of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated 
JD  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  adjudged 
guilty.  Thata  judge  has  thought  it  his  doty 
so  to  have  done,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  whete 
is  the  boasted  freedom  of  your  iikstitntion^ — 
where  is  the  vaunted  impartiality,  clemency, 
and  mildness  of  your  courts  of  justice, —  if  an 
unfortunate  prisoner,  whom  your  policy,and  not 
justice,  is  about  Co  deliver  into  the  hands  of  tht 
executioner,  is  not  suffered  to  eiplain  bU 
motives  sincerely  and  truly,  and  to  vindicate 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated  J 

My  lords,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  system  of 
angry  justice  to  bow  a  man's  mind,  by  humilia- 
tion, Co  the  puqKJsed  ignominy  of  the  scaffold ; 
but  worse  to  me  than  the  scaffold's  shame,  or  the 
scaffold's  terrors,  would  be  the  shame  of  such 
foul  and  unfounded  imputations  as  have  been 
laid  against  me  in  this  cOuit.  You,  my  lord,  are 
a  judge.  I  am  the  supposed  culprit.  I  am  a 
luan, —  you  are  a  man  also.  By  a  revolution  of 
power  we  might  change  places,  Chough  we  never 
could  change  characters.  If  I  stand  at  the  bar 
of  this  court,  and  dare  not  vindicaCe  my  charac- 
ter, what  a  farce  is  your  justice!  tf  1  stand  at 
this  bar,  and  date  not  vindicate  my  character, 
bow  dare  you  calumniate  it?  Does  the  sentcnoe 
of  death,  which  your  unhallowed  policy  inflict* 
on  my  body,  also  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence, 
and  my  reputation  to  reproach  7  Your  execu- 
tioner may  abridge  the  period  of  my  existencei 
but,  while  I  exist,  I  shall  not  forbear  to  vindicate 
my  character  and  motives  from  your  aspeisiona. 
As  a  man  to  whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life,  I 
will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  that  reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me, 

t  He  wa«  here  lotsrmpted  by  I,onl  Noitmy, 
who  laid :  ■  You  proceed  to  unwarraatable  lengths 
In  order  to  exasperate  and  delude  the  unwary, 
and  drculate  opinions  of  Che  i 
dency,  for  the  purposes  of  mia 

I  l/>rd  NoflMiry  here  Intemipiea 
wltb,— •What  yon  have  hitherto  SI 
and  joitUea  tbe  verdict  of  the  inry.' 
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Knawt,  BotMTt  —  Contintttd 
and  which  U  the  only  legacy  I  can  leave  to 
thoM  I  hoDoi  and  love,  ajid  for  whom  I  am 
proad  to  perish.  As  men,  my  lord,  we  must  ap- 
pear, on  the  great  day,  at  one  common  tribunal ) 
and  it  will  then  remain  for  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  to  show  a  collective  universe  who  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or  actuated 
by  tlie  purest  motives,— my   country's  oppres- 

My  lord,  shall  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  le- 
gal privil^e  of  eiculpaling  himself,  in  the  eyei 
of  the  community,  of  an  undeserved  reproach 
thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial,  by  charging 
him  with  ambition,  and  attempting  to  cast 
away,  for  a  paltiy  consideration,  the  liberties  of 
his  conntry  ?  Why,  then,  insult  me  7  or,  rather, 
why  insult  iustice,  in  demanding  of  me  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  ?  I 
know,  my  lord,  that  form  prescribes  thai  you 
should  ask  the  question ;  the  foim  also  presumes 
the  right  of  answering  I  This,  no  doubt,  may  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  so  might  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  the  trial,  since  sentence  was  already 
pronounced  at  the  Castle  before  your  jury  was 
hnpaneted.  Your  lordships  are  but  the  priests 
of  the  orade,  and  I  submit  to  the  sacrifice  ;  bat 
I  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms.t 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of 
France.  Anemissaryof  Francel  — mndforwhat 
end  ?  It  is  allied  that  I  wished  to  sell  the  in- 
dependence of  my  coonliyl  And  for  what  end? 
Was  this  the  object  of  my  ambition  ?  and  is  this 
the  mode  by  which  »  tribunal  of  justice  recon- 
ciles contradictions  ?  No!  I  am  no  emissary. 
My  ambition  was  to  hold  a  place  among  the  de- 
liveren  of  my  country,— not  in  power,  nor  in 
profit,  but  in  the  gloiy  of  the  achievement 
Sell  my  country's  independence  to  France !  And 
lot  what  ?  For  a  change  of  masters  ?  No ;  but 
for  ambition  1  O,  my  country  I  was  it  personal 
ambition  that  could  influence  me  ?  Had  it  been 
the  sou]  of  my  actions,  could  I  not,  by  my  edu- 
cation and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and  considera- 
tion of  my  famijy,have  placed  myself  among  the 
proudest  o(  your  oppressors  ?  My  country  was 
my  idol.  To  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfish,  every 
endearing  sentiment ;  and  for  it  I  now  offer  up 
my  life  !  O  God  I  No  I  my  lord ;  I  acted  as  an 
Irishman,  determined  on  delivering  my  country 
from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyr- 
anny, and  from  the  more  gailing  yoke  of  a  do- 
mestic faction,  its  joint  partner  and  perpetrator 
in  the  patricide,  whose  reward  is  the  ignominy  of 
existing  with  an  exterior  of  splendor  and  a  con- 
sciooEnestof  depravity.  It  was  the  wish  of  my 
heart  to  extricate  my  country  from  this  doubly- 
riveted  despotism.  I  wished  to  place  her  inde- 
pendence beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on 
earth.  I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  sta- 
tion in  the  world  which  ProvideDce  had  fitted  her 
to  fill. 


*  Here  Lord  I< 


sclali 


•  LiMcB,  d 


Connection  with  France  was,  indeed,  in- 
tended; but  only  as  far  as  mutual  interest  would 
sanction  or  require.  Were  the  French  to  assume 
any  authority  inconsistent  with  the  purest  inde- 
pendence, it  would  be  the  signal  for  their  de- 
struction. We  sought  aid  of  them ;  and  we 
sought  it,  as  we  had  assurance  we  should  obtain 
it, —  as  auxiliaries  in  war,  and  allies  in  peace. 
Were  the  French  to  come  as  invaders  or  ene- 
mies, uninvited  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  I 
should  oppose  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength. 
Ves,  my  countrymen,  I  would  meet  them  on  the 
beach,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in 
the  other.  I  would  meet  them  with  all  the  de- 
structive fury  of  war ;  and  I  would  animate  yon 
to  inunoiate  them  in  their  boats,  before  they  had 
coDtaminatcd  the  soU.  If  they  succeeded  in 
landing,  and  if  we  were  forced  to  retire  before 
superior  discipline,  I  would  dispute  every  inch 
of  sround,  raie  every  house,  bum  every  blade 
of  grass  before  them,  and  the  last  intrench- 
ment  of  lit>erty  should  be  my  grave.  What  I 
could  not  do  myself,  if  I  should  fall,  I  wtnild 
leave  Incliarge  to  my  countrymen  to  accomplish; 
tiecBUse  I  should  feel  conscious  that  life,  more 
than  death,  is  unprofitable,  when  a  foreign  nation 
holds  ay  country  in  subjection. 

But  it  was  not  as  an  enemy  that  the  succor*  of 
France  were  to  land.  I  looked,  indeed,  for  the 
assistance  of  France  \  but  I  wished  to  prove  to 
France,  and  to  the  world,  that  Irisiunen  de- 
served to  be  assisted,  that  they  were  indignant 
at  slavery,  and  ready  to  assert  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  their  country  I  I  wished  to  pro- 
cure for  my  country  the  guarantee  which  Wash- 
iiigton  procured  for  America,— to  procure  an 
aid  which,  by  its  example,  would  be  as  important 
as  by  its  valor,— allies  disciplined,  gallant, 
pregnant  with  science  and  experience;  who 
would  preserve  the  good  and  polish  the  rough 
points  of  our  character  ;  who  would  come  to  ua 
as  strangers,  and  leave  us  as  friends,  after 
sharing  our  penis  and  elevating  our  destiny. 
These  were  my  objects  ;  not  to  receive  new 
task-masters,  but  to  eipei  old  tyrants.  These 
were  my  views,  and  these  only  become  Irish- 
men. It  was  for  these  ends  I  sought  aid  from 
France,  because  France,  even  as  an  enemy 
could  not  be  more  implacable  than  the  enemf 
already  in  the  bosom  of  my  country,  t 

I  have  been  charged  with  that  importance,  in 
the  efforts  to  emancipate  my  country,  as  to  be 
considered  the  keystone  of  the  combination  of 
Irishmen,  or,  as  your  lordship  expressed  it, 
"  the  life  and  blood  of  the  conspiracy."  You 
do  me  honor  overmuch.  You  have  given  to  the 
subaltern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior.  There 
are  meo  engaged  in  this  conspiracy  who  are  not 
only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own  con- 
ceptions of  yourself,  my  lord  ;  —  men,  before 
the  splendor  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I 
should  bow  with  respectful  deference,  and  who 
would  think  themselves  dishonored  to  be  called 
your  friends, —  who  would  not  disgrace  them- 
selves by  shsJcing  your  blood-stained  hand  1  g 

t  Here  he  was  Interrupted  by  the  eeart. 

)  Here  he  was  iaterrnpted  Vj  I^rd  Norbory. 
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What,  my  lord,  shall  you  tell  me,  on  the 
pasiagt  to  the  tcaffold,  which  that  lylanny,  of 
which  you  are  only  the  iDtermediate  minister, 
has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  1  am  account- 
able for  all  the  blood  that  hat  been  and  will  be 
shed,  in  this  stmcgle  ol  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor  ?  Shall  you  tell  me  this,  and 
must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as  Dot  to  repel  it  ? 
I,  who  fear  not  to  approach  the  Omnipotent 
Judge,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  short 
life,  — am  1  to  be  appalled  here,  before  a  mere 
remnant  of  mortality  ?  —  by  you,  too,  who,  if  it 
were  possible  to  colled  all  the  innocent  blood 
that  you  have  caused  to  be  shed,  in  your  un- 
hallowed ministry,  in  one  peat  Teserroir,  your 
lordship  might  swim  in  it!* 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge 
mc  with  dishonor.  Let  no  man  attaint  my 
memory  by  believing  that  I  could  have  engaged 
in  any  cause  bat  that  of  my  country's  liberty 
and  independence,  or  that  I  could  have  become 
the  pliant  minion  of  power  in  the  oppression 
and  tlie  miseries  of  my  countrymen.  The 
proclamation  of  the  provisional  govemment 
speaks  for  my  views.  No  inference  can  be  tix- 
tured  from  it  to  countenance  barbarity  or  de- 
basement at  home,  or  subjection,  humiliation, 
or  treachery,  from  abroad.  I  would  not  have 
submitted  to  a  foreign  oppressor,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  would  leslst  the  domestic  tyrant. 
In  tile  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought 
upon  tlie  threshold  of  my  country,  and  itsenemy 
should  enter  only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless 
corpse.  And  am  1,  who  lived  but  for  my  coun- 
try,—who  have  subjected  myself  to  tbe  dangers 
of  the  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and  now 
to  the  bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my 
coonliymen  their  rights,  and  my  country  her 
independence,  —  am  I  to  be  loaded  with  cal- 
umny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  it  ?  No  1  God 
forbid  I  + 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  partici- 
pate in  the  concerns  and  cares  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  life,  O, 
ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my  departed 
father,  look  down  with  scrutiny  upon  the  con- 
duct of  your  suEfeiing  son,  and  see  if  I  have, 
even  for  a  moment,  deviated  from  those  prin- 
ciples cf  morality  and  patriotism  which  it  was 
your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthful  mind,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  Hfel 

My  lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacri- 
fice. The  blood  for  which  you  thirst  is  not 
congealed  by  the  artilicial  terrors  which  sur- 
round your  victim  ;  — II  circulates,  warmly  and 
unrulBed,  through  the  channels  which  God 
created  for  nobler  purposes,  but  which  you  are 
bent  to  destroy,  for  purposes  so  grievous  that 

■  Here  the  Jadgt  Inlertered. 

t  Here  Lord  Morbury  told  the  prisooer  tlut 
his  principles  were  treasonable  and  snbvnslve 
of  gorerBmeot.  and  his  languagre  unbecoming  a 
penoD  in  his  ailDBtJon :  and  (hat  hi*  father,  the 
late    Dr.   Emmet,    was   a  man  who  would   not 


they  cry  to  Heaven.  Be  ye  patient  I  I  have 
but  a  few  words  more  to  say.  I  am  going  to 
my  cold  and  silent  grave.  My  lamp  of  life  is 
nearly  eitinguished.  My  race  is  run.  The 
grave  opens  to  receive  me,—  and  I  sink  into 
its  bosom  I  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask,  at 
my  departure  from  this  world;  — it  is  the 
charity  of  its  sQence.  Let  no  man  write  my 
epitaph ;  lor,  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives 
dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or 
ignorance  asperse  tbem.  Let  them  and  me 
repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tcanb 
remain  utunscribed,  until  other  times  and  oOkz 
men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When 
my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  natioitt 
of  the  earth, —  then,  and  not  till  then, —  let  my 
epitaph  be  written)   I  have  done.   (Complete.) 

BnUua,  Thumaa,  Baron  (England,  1750- 
1823.) 

Dfcr4di.tl0B  of  BaUglon  bT  Folltlea— The 
universal  God  of  nature,  — the  Savior  of  man- 
kind,—  the  fountain  of  all  Hght,  who  come  to 
pluck  the  world  from  eternal  darkness,  expired 
upon  a  cross,  — the  scoff  of  infidel  scorn;  and 
bis  blessed  Apostles  followed  him  in  the  train  of 
martyrs.  When  he  came  in  the  flesh,  he  might 
have  come  like  the  Mohammedan  prophet,  as  a 
powerful  sovereign,  and  propagated  his  religion 
with  an  unconquereble  sword  which  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  is  but  slowly  advancing 
under  the  influence  of  reason,  over  the  face  of 
the  earth;  but  such  a  process  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  his  mis^on,  which  was  to  con- 
found the  pride  and  to  establish  the  universal 
rights  of  men;  he  came,  therefore,  in  that  lowly 
state  which  is  represented  in  the  Gospel,  and 
preached  his  consolations  to  the  poor. 

When  the  foundation  of  this  religioD  was  dis- 
covered to  be  invulnerable  and  immoitaJ,  we 
find  political  power  taking  the  church  into 
partnership;  thus  began  the  corruptions  both  d 
religious  and  civil  power,  and,  lund  in  hand 
together,  what  havoc  have  they  not  made  in  the 
world?  Ruling  by  ignorance  and  the  peisecu- 
tion  of  tratli,  this  very  persecution  only  has- 
tened the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty.  Naj^ 
you  will  End  that  in  the  exact  proportion  that 
knowledge  and  learning  have  been  beat  down 
and  fettered,  they  have  destroyed  the  govern- 
ments which  bound  them.  The  Court  of  Stai 
Chamber,  the  first  restriction  of  the  press  of 
England,  was  erected,  previous  to  all  the  great 
changes  in  the  coustitution.  Prom  that  moment 
no  man  could  legally  write  without  an  imprima- 
tur from  the  state;  but  truth  and  freedam 
found  their  way  with  greater  force  through 
secret  channels,  and  the  nnhappy  Charles, 
unwarned  by  a  free  press,  wa:  brought  to  an 
ignominious  death.  When  men  can  freely  com- 
municate their  thoughts  and  their  sufferings, 
real  or  imaginary,  their  passions  spend  them- 
selves in  air,  like  gunpowder  scattered  upon 
the  surface;  but  pent  up  by  terrors,  they  work 
unseen,  burst  forth  in  a  moment,  and  destroy 
everything  in  their  course.  Let  reason  be  op* 
posed  to  reason,  and  argument  to  argument. 
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mkllU,  nwau.  Bum—  Qnttimud 

asA  every    eood   government   will     be    uie. 

—  ( From  his  Defease  of  Paine. ) 

Frfoodanti  of  XmdiLen  — Gentlemen,  If 
precedents  in  bad  times  aie  to  be  folloired,  why 
should  the  loids  and  commons  have  investi- 
gated these  cbaiscK,  and  the  crown  have  put 
them  into  this  coarse  of  jadicial  trial  ?  since, 
witbont  snch  a  trial,  and  even  after  an  acquittal 
upon  one,  they  might  have  attainted  all  the 
priaonert  by  act  of  Pariiaoient ;  they  did  90  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Strafford.  There  are  prece- 
dents, therefore,  for  all  such  Ihings;  but  such 
precedents  as  could  not,  for  a  moment,  survive 
the  times  of  madness  and  distraction  which 
K*ve  them  birth ;  and  which,  as  coon  at  the 
■puis  of  the  occasion  were  blunted,  were  re- 
pealed and  execrated  even  by  parliaments, 
which,  little  as  I  think  of  the  present,  ought  not 
to  be  compared  with  it ;  —  parliaments  sitting  in 
the  darkaess  of  former  times  —  in  the  nigbi  of 
freedom  —  before  the  principles  of  government 
were  developed,  and  before  the  constitution  be- 
came fixed.  Tiie  last  of  these  precedents,  and 
all  the  proceedings  upon  it,  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  ofF  the  lile  and  burned,  to  the  intent  that 
the  same  might  no  longer  be  visible  in  after 
ages;  an  order  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a  pious 
tenderness  for  national  honor,  and  meant  as  a 
charitable  covering  for  the  crimes  of  our  fathers. 
Bat  it  was  a  sin  against  posterity,  it  was  a 
treason  against  society;  for,  instead  of  com- 
og  them  to  be  burned,  they  should  rather 
t  directed  them  to  be  blazoned,  in  large 
letters,  upon  the  walls  of  our  cooitl  of  justice; 
that,  like  the  characters  deciphered  by  the 
Prophet  to  the  Eastern  tyrant,  they  might  en- 
large and  blacken  in  your  sights, —  to  terrify  you 
from  ads  of  injustice  1 

*TIM  Agt  Of  B*ftwm^— Gentlemen,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  most  extended  and  free  dis- 
ctution  upon  doctrinal  f>oiiits  of  the  Christiait 
religion ;  and,  thongh  the  law  of  England  does 
not  permit  it,  I  do  not  dread  the  reasonings  of 
deists  against  the  existence  of  Christianity  it- 
self, because,  as  it  was  said  by  its  divine  author. 
If  it  be  of  God,  it  will  stand.  An  intellectual 
book,  however  erroneous,  addressed  to  the  in- 
teUectual  world  upon  so  profound  and  compli- 
cated a  subject,  can  never  work  the  mischief  it 
b  calculated  to  repress.  Such  works  will  only 
incite  the  minds  of  men,  enlightened  by  study, 
to  a  closer  investigation  of  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  their  deepest  and  continued  contemplation. 
The  powers  of  the  mind  are  given  for  baman 
Improvement  in  the  progress  of  human  exist- 
ence. The  changes  produced  by  such  rcciproca- 
tians  of  lights  and  inteUigences  are  certain  in 
their  progression,  and  midie  their  way  imper- 
ceptibly by  the  final  and  irresistible  power  of 
"  tmlh. 

If  Christianity  be  founded  in  falsehood,  let  as 
become  deists  in  this  manner,  and  I  am  con- 
tented. But  this  book  has  no  such  object  and 
no  such  capacity ;  it  presents  no  arguments  lo 
the  wise  and  enlightened ;  on  the  contrary,  it 


treats  the  faith  and  opinions  of  the  wisest  wHh 
the  moat  shocking  contempt,  and  stirs  up  men, 
without  the  advantages  of  leaming  or  sober 
thinking,  to  a  total  disbelief  of  everything 
hitherto  held  sacred  ;  and,  consequently,  to  a  re- 
jection of  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
state,  which  stand  only  upon  the  assumption  of 
their  truth. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  not  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing the  deepest  regret  at  all  the  attacks 
upon  the  Christian  religion  by  authors  who  pro- 
fess to  promote  the  civil  liberties  of  the  world. 
For  under  what  other  auspices  than  Christianity 
have  the  lost  and  subverted  liberties  of  man- 
kind in  former  ages  been  reasserted  ?  By  what 
zeal,  but  the  warm  zeal  oE  devout  Christians, 
have  English  liberties  been  redeemed  and  con- 
secrated ?  Under  what  other  sanctions,  even  in 
our  own  days,  have  liberty  and  happiness  been 
spreading  to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth  t 
What  work  of  civilisation,  what  commonwealth 
of  greatness,  has  tiiis  bald  religion  of  nature 
ever  established  7 

We  see,  on  the  contrary,  those  nations  that 
have  no  other  light  than  that  of  nature  to  direct 
them,  snikk  in  barbarism,  or  slaves  to  arbitrary 
governments;  while  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation the  great  career  of  the  world  has 
been  slowly  but  clearly  advancing,  lighter  at 
every  step,  from  the  encouraging  prophecies  of 
the  Gospel,  and  leading,  I  trust,  in  the  end,  to 
universal  and  eternal  happiness.  Each  genera- 
tiOD  of  mankind  can  see  but  a  few  revolving 
links  of  this  mighty  and  mysterious  chain ;  but 
by  doing  our  several  duties  in  our  allotted  sta- 
tions, we  are  sure  that  we  are  fulfilling  the 
-     of  oi 


BtuU,  vmiam  MkxiraU  (American,  i8iS-.) 
Tbe  Tlsdom  of  flMOiLd  Thangbt  — /d>n 
itntirt  di  rtpublUa,  to  agree  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  public  interest,  is  the  bond  of  one 
party,  and  diversity  from  those  opinions  the 
bond  of  the  other;  and  where  passions  and 
struggles  of  force  in  any  form  of  violence  tx 
of  impeachment  as  an  engine  of  power  come 
into  play,  then  freedom  has  become  license, 
and  then  party  has  become  faction,  and  those 
who  do  not  withhold  their  haa<b  until  tbe 
ruin  is  accomplished  will  be  subject  to  that 
jadgment  that  temperance  and  fortitude  and 
patience  were  not  the  ade<)uate  qualities  for 
their  conduct  in  the  situation  in  which  thej 
were  placed.  Oh,  why  not  be  wise  enough  to 
stay  the  pressure  till  adverse  circumstancea 
shall  not  weigh  down  the  stale  ?  Why  not  in 
time  remember  the  political  wisdom,  — 

It  day, 
.way.» 

—  (  At  the  Johnson  impeachment  trial  > 

Brarett,  Bdvud    (American,  1794-1865.) 

Amarloui  SasponslbiUtlea  —  In  that  un- 
ceasing march  oF  things,  which  calls  forward 
the  successive  generations  of  men  to  perform 
their  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  we  at  length 
are   snminoned  lo  appear.    Our  fathers  hav« 
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Znntt,  Bdwud  — Onc/uuMi/ 
pwsed  their  hour  of  visitation,  —  ho*  worth- 
1I7,  let  the  STowth  and  prospehty  of  our 
hippf  land  uid  the  security  of  oar  Gretidei 
attest  Or,  if  this  appeal  be  loo  weak  to 
move  OS,  let  the  eloquent  silence  of  yonder 
(unons  heightx  —  let  the  column  which  is  there 
risins  in  simple  majesty  —  recall  their  ve: 
able  fonns,  as  they  toiled  in  the  hasty  trenches 
through  the  dreary  watches  of  that  nieht  of 
expectation,  heaving  up  the  sods,  where  many 
of  them  lay  in  peace  and  honor  belore  the 
followinc  sun  had  set.  The  turn  has  come  to 
ns.  The  trial  of  advenity  was  theirs;  the 
trial  of  prosperity  is  ouis.  Let  os  meet  it  as 
men  wbo  know  their  duty  and  prize  theii 
blcssincs.  Our  position  is  the  most  enviable, 
the  most  responsible,  which  men  can  GIL  If 
this  generatioD  does  its  duty,  the  cnuse  of 
constitutiona]  freedom  is  safe.  U  we  fail  —  if 
we  fail,  not  only  do  we  defraud  our  children 
□f  the  inheritance  which  we  received  from  c 
tuhett,  but  we  blast  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  liberty  throughout  our  continent,  thronghout 
Europe,  throughout  the  world,  to  the  end  of 


-(If 


!■) 


Tlia  Olond  of  Vltnaiaaa  — One  might  al- 
most think,  without  extravagance,  that  the 
departed  wise  and  good,  of  all  placet  and 
tiines,  are  looking  down  frotn  their  happy  seats 
to  witness  what  shall  now  be  done  by  us  that 
they  who  lavished  tiieir  treasures  and  their 
blood,  of  old,— who  spake  and  wrote,  who 
labored,  fought,  and  perished,  in  the  one  great 
cause  of  Freedom  and  Truth,  —  are  now  hang- 
ing from  their  orbs  on  high,  over  the  last 
solemn  experiment  of  bunanity.  As  I  have 
wandered  over  the  spots  once  the  scene  of 
their  lahois.  and  mused  among  the  prostrate 
columns  of  their  senate  houses  and  forums,  1 
have  seemed  aloio^  to  bear  a  voice  from  the 
tombs  of  departed  ages,  from  the  sepulchres 
of  the  nations  which  died  before  the  sight. 
Ther  exhort  us.  they  adjure  us,  to  be  faithful 
to  our  trust  They  implore  us,  by  the  long 
trials  of  struggling;  humanity;  by  the  blessed 
memory  of  the  departed;  by  the  dear  faith 
which  has  been  plighted  by  pure  hands  to  the 
holy  cause  of  truth  and  man;  by  the  awful 
secrets  of  the  prison  bouse,  where  the  sons  of 
freedom  have  been  immured;  by  the  noble 
heads  which  have  been  brought  to  the  block;  by 
the  wrecks  of  time;  by  the  eloquent  ruins  of 
nations,  —  they  conjure  us  not  to  quench  the 
light  ivhich  is  rising  on  the  world.  Greece 
cries  to  ui  by  the  convulsed  lips  of  her  poi- 
soned, dying  Demosthenes;  and  Rome  pleads 
with  us  in  the  mule  persuasion  of  her  man- 
gled Tully. 

Ubtrtr  ProtMMd  bT  Lftv— Ye  winds  that 
wafted  the  Pilgrims  to  the  land  of  promise, 
fan,  in  their  children's  hearts,  the  love  ol  free- 
dom! Blood  which  our  fathers  shed  cry  from 
the  ground;  echoing  arches  of  this  renowned 
hall,  whisper  Inck  die  voice*  of  other  dsiys ; 


lOelMioT  Um  Bad  Of  Bxistanca  — Man  is, 
by  nature,  an  active  being.  He  is  made  to  labor. 
His  whole  organization,  mental  and  physical,  is 
that  of  a  hard-working  being.  Of  hii  mental 
power*  we  have  no  conception  but  as  certain 
capacities  of  intellectual  action.  His  corporeal 
faculties  are  contrived  for  the  same  end,  with 
astonishing  variety  of  adaptation.  Who  can  look 
only  at  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  doubt  that 
man  was  made  to  work  ?  who  can  be  conscious 
of  judgment,  memory,  and  reflection,  and  doubt 
that  man  was  made  to  act  ?  He  requires  rest, 
but  it  is  in  order  to  invigorate  him  for  new  ef- 
forts ;  to  recruit  his  exhausted  powers,  and,  as  if 
to  show  him,  by  the  very  nature  of  rest,  that 
it  is  means,  not  end,  that  form  of  rest  which 
is  most  essential  and  most  grateful,  sleep,  is  at- 
tended with  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
conscious  and  active  powers,— an  image  of 
death. 

TlM  TUlaga  Sebool  —  From  the  humblest  vil- 
lage school,  there  may  go  forth  a  teacher  who, 
like  Newton,  shall  bind  bis  temples  with  the 
stars  of  Orion's  belt ;  with  Heischel,  li^t  up 
his  cell  with  tbe  beams  of  bef<ve  undiscovered 
planets ;  with  Fmnklin,  grasp  the  lightning. 
Columbus,  fortified  with  a  few  sound  {[eograph- 
ical  principles,  was,  on  the  deck  of  his  ciuy 
caravel,  more  trtily  the  monarch  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
enthroned  beneath  the  golden  vaults  oE  the  con- 
quered Alhambra.  And  Robinson,  with  the 
simple  training  of  a  rural  pastor  in  England, 
when  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of  Delft  Haven,  and 
sent  his  little  Bock  upon  their  Gospel  errantry 
beyond  the  world  of  waters,  exercised  an  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world, 
which  will  last  to  tbe  end  of  time. 

Sir,  it  is  a  solemn,  a  tender,  and  sacred  duty, 
that  of  education.  What  sir,  feed  a  child's 
body,  and  let  his  soul  hunger  I  pamper  his 
limbs,  and  starve  bis  faculties  J  Plant  the  earth, 
cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  drove*  of  cat- 
tle, pursue  the  fish  to  their  hiding  places  in  the 
sea,  Bod  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the 
plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body 
which  will  soon  be  as  cold  and  a*  senaeles*  as  the 
poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence 
within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for 
improvement,  languish  and  pine  I  What '.  build 
factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water  wheels, 
unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to 
weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul 
remain  unadorned  and  naked!  What!  send 
out  your  vessels  to  the  Farthest  ocean,  and  make 
battle  with  tJie  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  mean*  of  lighting  up  your  dwetlingx 
and  work  shops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of 
labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  and  permit 
that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which 
he  has  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into 
a  bright  and  heavenly  flame, —  permit  it,  I  say, 
to  languish  and  go  outi 
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VVhat  coniidcrate  mui  can  enter  a  MhooUaiiil 
not  reflect  with  awe,  that  it  it  a  leminary  where 
immortal  mindi  aie  training  lor  eternity? 
Wbat  p*KDt  but  is,  at  times,  weighed  down 
witb  the  thought,  that  there  must  be  laid  the 
foandatioiia  of  a  building  which  will  stand, 
iriten  not  merely  temple  and  palace,  but 
the  perpetaal  hilts  and  adamantjae  rocks  on 
which  they  rest,  have  melted  awayl  — that  a 
li^t  may  there  be  kindled,  which  will  shine,  not 
merely  when  every  aitiiicial  beam  is  eMiu- 
guithcd,  bat  when  the  affrighted  sun  has  fled 
away  friun  the  heavens  I  I  can  add  nothing;, 
sir,  |to  this  consideration.  I  will  on))'  say,  in 
concliuion,  education,— when  we  feed  that 
lamp,  we  perform  the  highest  social  duty  1  If 
we  quench  it,  I  know  not  where  (homanly 
qieaklDg),  for  tine  or  for  eternity,— 

•  1  know  not  where  1*  that  Prome'thean  beaU 
That  can  its  light  relame  I  • 

Th*  PMpl*  ilinja  Oonqur— They  always 
must  conquer.  Armie*  m»j  be  defeated,  king* 
may  be  OTetthrown,  and  new  dynasties  imposed, 
by  foreign  arms,  on  an  ignorant  and  slavish 
race,  that  care  not  in  what  language  the  cove- 
nant of  their  wbiectioiu  runs,  nor  in  whose 
name  the  deed  of  their  barter  and  sale  i*  made 
out  But  the  people  never  invade ;  and,  when 
they  rise  against  the  Invader,  are  never  subdued. 
li  they  are  driven  from  the  plains,  they  fly  to 
the  mountains.  Steep  rocks  and  everlasting 
hiUi  are  their  castles;  the  tangled,  pathless 
hiclcet  their  palisado ;  and  nature,  God,  it  their 
ally!  Now  he  overwhetmi  the  hosts  of  their 
enemies  beneath  his  drifting  mountains  of  sand; 
now  he  bniiet  them  beneath  a  falling  atmos- 
phere of  polar  snows ;  he  leta  loose  his  tempest* 
on  their  fleets ;  he  puts  a  folly  into  their  coun- 
sels, a  madness  into  the  heart*  of  their  leaders ; 
he  never  gave,  and  never  will  give,  a  final 
tiiainph  over  a  virtuous  and  gallant  people, 
icaolved  to  be  free. 

■  For  Freedom's  battle  once  becon. 
Bequeathed  [mn  bleeding  sire  to  smi. 
Though  balliedoft,  isevcr  wob.> 

impMlihAbUUr  Of  OrsAt  Bxunpl**— To 
be  cold  and  breathless,— to  feel  not  and  speak 
not,— this  ia  not  theendof  existence  to  the  men 
who  have  breathed  their  spirits  into  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  who  have  stamped  their 
characters  on  tlie  pillars  of  the  age,  who  have 
poured  their  beaita'  blood  into  the  ctumnels  of 
the  public  prosperity.  TeU  me,  ye  who  tread  the 
lodsof  yonsacredheight,isWarrendead?  Can 
yonnot  still  see  him,  not  pale  and  prostrate,  the 
blood  of  bb  gallant  heart  pouring  out  of  his 
ghastly  wound,  but  moving  resplendent  over 
the  field  of  hooor,  with  the  rose  of  heaven  upon 
hi*  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  who  make  yonr  pious  pilgrimage  to 
the  shades  of  Vemoit,  is  Washirigton,  indeed, 
shut  up  in  that  cold  and  narrow  house  ?  That 
which  made  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  can- 
not die.  The  hand  that  traced  the  charter  of  In- 
dependence is,  indeed,  motionless;  the  eloquent 


lips  that  sustained  it  are  hushed;  but  the  lofty 
spirits  that  conceived,  resolved,  and  maintained 
it,  and  which  alone,  to  such  men,  "  make  it  life 
tolive,i>  ttiese  cannot  expire: 

•These  ahall  reslat  the  empire  of  decay, 
When  time  la  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed  away; 
Cold  In  the  dost  the  perished  heart  may  lie. 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  can  never  die.* 

Furax,  Frtdsrlok  ▼ilUun  (England,  1811-.) 
<■  Tlie  auna  Old  Tean,  Old  Orlmei,  and 
Oldest  Illi> — >■  Let  us  auspicate  ail  our  pro- 
ceedings in  America,"  said  Edmund  Burlce, 
"with  the  old  church  cry,  Sunuin  torda/' 
But  it  is  for  America  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
such  words,  not  merely  to  quote  them  with 
proud  enthusiasm.  We  have  heard  of — 
■  New  time*,  new  cUme^  new  lands,  new  men, 
but  (tilt 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimen  and  oldest  iU.> 

It  is  for  America  to  falsify  the  cynical  fore- 
boding. Let  her  take  her  place  tide  by  tide 
with  England  in  the  very  van  of  freedom  and 
of  progress,  united  by  a  common  language,  by 
common  blood,  by  common  measures,  by  com- 
mon interests,  by  aconunon  history,  by  common 
hopes ;  united  by  the  conunon  glory  of  great 
men,  of  which  this  great  temple  of  ^ence  and 
reconciliation  it  the  richest  tbrine.  Be  it  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  the  two  peoples  who  are 
one  people  to  siiow  all  the  world  not  only  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  human  happiness,  but 
the  still  more  magnificent  spectacle  of  two  peo- 
ples which  are  one  people,  loving  r^ghteoutoett 
and  hating  iniquity,  inaeiibty  fai&ful  to  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice  which  are  the  un- 
changing laws  of  God.^fFrom  the  funeral  ora- 
tion on  the  death  of  General  Grant.  Fteadicd 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  1SS5.) 

FAwlon,  FmtfoU  da  BaltgnM  d«  U  XoUte 
(France,  1651-1715.) 

Tbe  Fewer  of  Belf-FotgetfnlseM— Sim- 
plicity is  an  nprightness  of  soul  that  has  no 
reference  to  self ;  it  is  different  from  sincerity, 
aitd  it  is  a  ttill  higher  virtue.  We  see  many 
people  who  are  sincere,  without  being  simple ; 
they  only  wish  to  pass  for  what  they  are,  and 
they  are  unwilling  to  appear  what  they  are  not; 
they  are  always  thinltitkg  of  themselves,  measur- 
ing their  woixls,  and  recallini;  their  thoughts, 
and  reviewing  their  actions,  from  the  fear  that 
they  have  done  too  much  or  loo  little.  These 
persons  are  sincere,  but  they  are  not  simple ; 
they  arc  not  at  case  witb  other*,  and  othen  are 
not  at  ease  with  them ;  they  are  not  free,  in- 
genuous, natural ;  we  prefer  people  who  are  test 
correct,  less  perfect,  and  who  are  lets  artificiaL 
This  is  the  decision  of  man,  and  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  who  would  not  have  ut  10  occu- 
pied with  ourselves,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  always 
arranging  our  features  in  a  mirror. 
Field,  DftTld  Dndler    (  American,  1805-1894.) 

OtwU  UbertF  ve-  KutUl  Vrarpatlen- 
I  could  ikot  look  into  the  page*  of  English  law  — 
I  could  not  turn  over  the  leaves  of   English 
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litenitore  — 1  could  not  listen  to  the  onton  and 
ititdmen  of  England  without  remarking  the 
unilonn  protest  afaiiiEt  martial  otuipation,  and 
the  aweition  of  the  undoubted  riffht  of  evay 
man,  high  or  low,  to  be  jad^ed  according  to 
tlie  known  and  general  law,  by  a  jury  of  hii 
peer*,  before  the  judges  of  the  land.  And  when 
I  turned  to  the  history,  legal,  political,  and 
literary,  of  my  own  country, — my  own  undi- 
vided and  forever  indivisible  country,  — I  found 
the  language  of  freedom  intensified.  Onr 
fatbeis  brought  with  them  the  liberties  of 
Englislunen.  Throughout  the  colonial  history, 
we  End  the  colonists  clinging,  with  immovaUe 
tenscily,  to  trial  by  jury.  Magna  Chart*,  the 
princi[Je  of  representation,  and  the  Petition  of 
Right  They  but  won  them  in  the  fatheriand  in 
many  •  high  debate  and  on  many  a  bloodyBeld ; 
and  they  defended  them  here  against  the  emis- 
saries of  the  crown  of  England  and  against 
the  veteran  troops  of  France.  We,  their  chil- 
dren, thought  we  had  superadded  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen  the  greater  and  better 
guarded liboties  of  Americans.  —  (In  the  Mil- 
llgan  case.) 

PlaU,  fltapbm  J.    (American,  1816-.] 

ISUmldMlOn  of  JndgM  — When  judges  ahsU 
be  obliged  to  go  aimed,  it  will  be  time  for  the 
conrts  tobe  dosed. 

Flahsr,  John    (England,  -■.  1459-^1535-) 

'A  Pot  ttut  It  Bncklan— An  honse  made 
of  day,  if  it  be  not  oft  renewed  and  repaired 
with  putting  to  of  new  clay,  shall  at  the  last  fall 
down.  And  much  morethishousemadeof  Besh. 
this  bouse  of  our  soul,  this  vessel  wherein  our 
soul  is  holden  up  and  borne  aboDt,  but  if  it  be 
not  refreshed  by  oft  feeding  and  potting  to  of 
meat  and  drink,  within  the  space  of  three  days 
it  shall  waste  and  slip  away.  We  be  daily  taught 
by  experience  bow  feeble  and  frail  man's  body 
is.  AJso,  beholding  daily  the  goodly  and  strong 
bodies  of  young  people,  how  soon  they  die  by  a 
short  sickness.  And, therefore,  5alomon,in  the 
book  called  Ecclesiastcs,  compareth  the  body  of 
man  to  a  pot  that  is  bnickle,  saying:  Mtmmla 
ertateris  tut  in  duius  juventutis  ttui,  attttfttam 
cmltratur  hydria  suptr  foitttm.  Have  mind  on 
thy  Creator  and  Maker  in  the  time  ol  thy  yoojig 
age,  or  ever  the  pot  be  broken  upon  the  foun- 
tain, that  is  to  say,  thy  body,  and  tboo.  peradren- 
ture,faU. 

Fluwgui,  TebaterH.    (American,  nineteenth 
century.) 
Wbit  An  T*  Hsn   IbrT—Wfaat   are   we 
here  for  but  the  offices  ?—  (At  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  Chicago,  iSSo.) 

FMebler,  Esprit    (France,  1632-1710.) 

The  Prldo  or  the  Soldlsr  — How  difficult  it 
is  to  be  at  once  victorious  and  humble  !  Mili- 
tary success  leaves  in  the  mind  1  know  not 
what  exquisite  pleosutc,  which  (ills  and  absorbs 
it.  In  such  circumstances,  one  attributes  to 
himaelf  a  saperiorlly  of  forte  and  capacity. 
He  crowns  himsdf  with  his  own  hands ;  he 
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decrees  10  himself  a  secret  trinmph ;  he  regards 
as  his  own  the  laurels  which  he  gathers  with 
Infinite  toil,  and  frequently  miMstens  with  his 
blood ;  and  even  when  he  renders  to  God 
solemn  thanks,  and  hangs  in  his  temples  die 
torn  and  blood-stained  trophies  which  he  has 
taken  from  the  enemy,  is  not  vanity  liable  lo^ 
stifle  a  portion  of  his  gratitude,  and  mingle 
with  the  vows  which  he  pays  to  God,  applauses 
which  he  thinks  due  to  himself ;  at  Iratt,  doe* 
be  not  retain  some  grains  of  the  incense  which 
he  bams  upon  bis  ahais?  — (i6;&  On  tlie 
death  of  Tnrenne.) 

Flood,  Haurj    (Ireland,  1732-1791.) 

OnOrntan —  A  mendicant  patriot,  subsistiiig 
upon  the  public  accounts, —  who,  bought  by  bis 
country  for  a  sum  of  money,  then  sold  his  conn- 
try  for  prompt  payment 

Fm,  OhUlM  JUUM    (England,  i74!>-i8o6.) 

Tb*  OIiaraAtar  of  AVinaons  Itaii— It  ha* 
happened  to  many,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  dumber  to  grow  wiser  as  they  advanced  in 
years.  Some  have  even  improved  in  virtue ;  but 
it  has  generally  been  in  that  class  of  virtues  only 
which  consists  In  resisting  the  allurements  of 
vice ;  and  too  often  have  these  advantages  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss,  or  at  least  the 
diminution,  of  that  openness  of  heart,  that 
warmth  of  feeling,  that  readiness  of  Eympatby, 
that  generosity  of  spirit,  wliich  have  been  reck- 
oned among  the  characteristic  attributes  of 
youth.  In  his  case  it  was  far  otherwise ;  endued 
by  nature  with  an  unexampled  firmness  of  char- 
acter, he  could  bring  his  mind  to  a  more  com- 
plete state  of  discipline  than  any  man  I  ever 
saw.  Bat  he  had,  at  the  same  lime,  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  just  view  of  all  moral  questions, 
that  be  well  knew  how  to  distinguish  between 
those  inclinatiooE  which,  if  indulged,  must  be 
pernicious,  and  the  fcdings  which,  if  cultivated, 
might  prove  beneficial  to  mankind.  AU  bad 
propensities,  therefore,  if  any  such  he  had,  be 
completely  conquereil  and  suppressed ;  while, 
on  die  other  hand,  no  man  ever  studied  the 
trade  b;  which  he  was  to  get  his  bread,  the  pro- 
fession by  which  be  hoped  to  rise  to  wealth  and 
honor,  nor  even  the  higher  arts  of  poetry  or  elo- 
quence, in  pursuit  of  a  fancied  immortality,  with 
more  seal  and  ardor  than  this  excellent  person 
cnltivated  the  noble  art  of  doing  good  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  In  this  pursuit,  above  all 
others,  diligence  is  sure  of  success,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of 
any  other  man  to  whom  so  many  indlvidusis  are 
indebted  for  happiness  or  comfort,  or  to  whom 
the  public  at  large  owe  more  essentia]  obliga- 
tion,- (On  the  Duke  of  Bedford.    180a.) 

«  Tb«  Tory  iTfltmn  of  Blood  uid  Mmsht*  " 
—  We  are  charged  with  expressing  joy  at  the  tri- 
umphs of  America.  True  it  is  that,  in  a  former 
session,  I  proclaimed  it  as  my  sincere  opinion, 
that  if  the  ministry  had  succeeded  in  their  first 
scheme  on  the  liberties  of  America,  the  liberties 
of  this  country  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
Thinking  this,  as  1  did,  in  the  sinceifty  of  an  bon- 
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FOX,  ObmrlH  JamM—  Contiimed 
est  heart,  I  rejoiced  >t  the  lesisUnce  which  the 
miEtittty  h>d  met  to  theit  attempt.  That  srot 
uid  ekirioai  itatesnuui,  tbe  late  Earl  of  Chatham, 
leelins  for  the  liberties  of  his  native  country, 
thanked  God  that  America  liad  resisted. 

But  it  teems,  "  all  the  calamities  of  the  coun- 
trjt  an  to  be  ascribed  (o  the  wishes,  and  the 
\oy,  and  the  speeches,  of  opposition."  Oh, 
niseiable  and  imfoitanate  ministry  1  Oh,  blind 
and  incapable  men  I  whose  measures  are  framed 
with  so  little  foresighl,  and  executed  with  so 
little  Gronesa,  that  they  not  only  cnimble  to 
pieces,  but  bring  on  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
merely  because  one  rash,  weak,  or  wicked  man, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  makes  a  speech 
against  themi 

But  who  is  be  who  arraigns  gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  house  with  causing,  by  their 
inflammatory  speeches,  the  misfortunes  of  their 
conntiy?  The  accusation  comes  from  one 
whose  inflammatory  liarangues  hare  led  the  na- 
tion, step  by  step,  from  violence  to  violence, 
in  that  inhuman,  nnfeeling  system  of  blood  and 
matsacie  which  every  honest  man  must  detest, 
which  every  good  man  must  abhor,  and  every 
wise  man  condemn  ! —  (  iTSa) 

«Hvpr  Anarleaiu"  — Happy  Americans! 
while  the  whirlwind  flies  over  one  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  spreads  everywhere  desolation, 
you  remain  protected  from  Its  baneful  effects 
by  your  own  vixtucsi  and  the  wisdom  of  your 
govenunent  Separated  from  Europe  by  an 
immerue  ocean,  you  feel  not  the  effect  of  those 
prejudices  and  passions  which  convert  the 
boasted  seals  of  civiliiation  into  scenes  of 
bonot  and  bloodshed.  You  profit  by  the  folly 
and  madness  of  the  contending  nations,  and 
afford,  in  yonr  more  congenial  clime,  an  asylum 
to  those  blesmngs  and  virtues  which  they 
wantonly  contemn,  or  wickedly  exclude  from 
their ,  bosom  t  Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 
under  the  influence  of  freedom,  you  advance,  by 
rapid  strides,  to  opulence  and  distinction. — (1794.) 

•  LUMrtTbOTderl  liberty  Ii  Stnngtlit » 
—  Liberty  is  order.  Liberty  is  strength.  Look 
roond  the  world,  and  admire,  as  you  must,  the 
inslnictive  spectacle.  You  will  see  that  liberty 
not  only  ia  power  and  order,  but  that  it  is 
power  and  order  predominant  and  invincible, — 
that  it  derides  all  other  sources  of  strength. 
And  shall  the  preposterous  Imagination  be 
fostered,  that  men  bred  in  liberty  — the  first  of 
human  kind  who  asserted  the  glorious  dis- 
tinction of  lonning  for  themselves  their  social 
compact  —  can  be  condemned  to  silence  upon 
their  rights  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  men, 
who  have  enjoyed,  for  such  a  length  of  dajrs, 
the  light  and  happiness  of  freedom,  can  be 
restrained,  and  shut  up  again  in  the  gloom  of 
ignorance  and  degradation  ?  As  well,  sir, 
might  yon  try,  by  a  miserable  dam,  to  shut  tip 
the  Aowing  irf  a  rapid  riverl  The  tolling  and 
impetnoos  tide  would  burst  through  every  im- 
pediment that  man  might  throw  in  Its  way; 
aod  the   only   consequence   of   the   impotent 


attempt  would  be,  that,  having  collected  new 
force  by  its  temporary  suspension,  enforcing 
itself  through  new  channels,  it  would  spread 
devastation  and  ruin  on  every  side.  The 
progress  of  liberty  is  like  the  progress  of  the 
stream.  Kept  within  its  bounds,  it  is  sure  to 
fertilize  the  country  tlirough  which  it  runs  ;  but 
no  power  can  anest  it  in  its  passage ;  and 
short-sighted,  as  well  as  wicked,  must  be  the 
heart  of  the  prujector  that  would  strive  to  divert 
its  courae.— (1797.) 
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we  look  at  the  democracies  of  the  ai 
we  are  compelled  to  aclmowledge  their  op- 
pressions to  their  dependencies;  their  horrible 
acts  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude  to  their  own 
citizens;  but,  they  compel  us,  also,  to  admira- 
tion, by  their  vigor,  their  constancy,  their  spirit, 
and  their  eiertions,  in  every  great  emergency 
in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  act.  We 
are  compelled  to  own  that  the  democratic  form 
of  government  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other 
form  is  capable.  Why  ?  Because  it  incorpo- 
rates every  man  with  the  state.  Because  it 
arouses  everything  that  belongs  to  the  soul,  as 
well  as  to  the  body,  of  man.  Because  it  makes 
every  individual  feel  that  he  is  fighting  for 
himself;  that  it  is  bis  own  cause,  bis  own  safety, 
his  own  dignity,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
lie  is  asserting.— (1797.) 

FrudtllB,  BuLjamlik  (American,  I7a6-I7ga) 
DMpOtlam  and  Popidai  OormpUou  —  I 
agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults, — 
if  they  are  such,^because  I  think  a  general 
government  necessaiy  for  us,  and  tl^ere  is  no 
form  of  government  but  what  may  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  people,  if  well  administered ;  and  I 
believe,  farther,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  ad- 
ministered for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only 
end  in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  be- 
fore it,  when  the  people  shall  become  lo  cor- 
rupted as  to  need  despotic  government,  being 
incapable  of  any  other.  —  (1787,) 

PT^«r  and  Piovldanoe- !□  this  situation  of 
this  assembly,  —  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark, 
lo  End  political  truth,  and  scarce  alile  to  dis- 
tiognish  it  when  presented  to  ns,  — how  has  It 
happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once 
thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of 
Light  to  illuminate  our  understanding  7  .  .  . 
I  have  lived,  sir.  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer 
1  live  the  more  convincing  proob  I  see  of  this 
truth,  —  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
meiL  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  7  We  have 
been  assured,  sir,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that 
'  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it.*  I  firmly  believe  this; 
and  I  also  believe  that,  without  his  concurring 
aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babet ;  we  shall 
be  divided  by  our  little,  partial,  local  interetts  ; 
onr  projects  will  be  confounded  and  we  our- 
selvea  shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  byword 
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dowo  to  (uture  age*.  And,  what  is  wone,  man- 
kind may  bertafter,  from  tbii  oDfoitunale  in- 
Mance,  despair  of  establishing  x'>veTiimeat  by 
human  visdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war, 
and  conquest  — (From  a  speech  in  the  Con- 
stitutional CoDTentian  of  17^.} 

"If*  Mnat  Sang  ToceUu "— We  must  all 
hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
(epuately.—  ( Said  at  the  (ignioe  of  the  Decla- 
TatioD  of  Independence,  July  4th,  1776.) 
mUaibvyawt,  Fr*a«rlek  TiMOdore  (Ameri- 
can, (817-1885.) 

BoU-OoTMimiant  in  AmartOA— A  principle 
is  always  true  to  itself.  You  may  take  an  acom 
and  place  it  under  the  forcing  gloss  and  DOiM 
it,  or  you  may  throw  it  out  to  the  winter's  snows 
•nd  the  summer's  rains,  and  it  will  never  pro- 
duce anything  but  an  oak.  A  principle,  moral 
or  political,  th&t  is  good  for  me  is  good  for  you ; 
If  it  is  good  for  the  white  man,  it  ii  good  for 
the  black  man.  Does  anyone  think  that  this 
priDciple  of  self -govenunent  will  ever  die  ? 
No;  it  is  truth,  and  it  has  something  of  omnipo- 
tence and  immortiCity  of  its  great  source.  It 
may  be  retarded  1  it  may  be  hindered ;  it  may 
be,  as  was  intimated  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Maryland,  that  in  sustaining  this  franchise 
the  Republican  party  has  a  heavy  load;  but  I 
isi  glad  to  belong  to  the  party  and  help  to 
carry  it.  It  is  a  true  principle,  and,  though 
retarded,  will  not  be  destroyed  :  — 


Take  the  doctrine  that  the  governed  shall 
have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  that  govern 
them  from  this  country,  and  you  destroy  our 
chAracteristlc,  that  which  make*  this  America, 
and  yoa  leave  it  a  mammoth  country,  within  the 
broad  extending  ribs  of  which  there  is  no  soul, 
noipirit-(rS6S.) 

OalUtm,  AlMrt    (American,  1761-1849.) 

A<ainM  Uu  Allan  and  Bcdltlon  Iawi  —We 
may  feel  alarmed  when  we  see  a  committee  of 
the  HoDse  asserting  that  the  powers  not  given 
to  the  States  (and  it  may  be  added,  by  the  same 
role  of  construction,  the  powers  not  given  to 
the  people  by  the  Constitution)  belong  to  the 
general  govenuoenL  We  may  feel  alarmed 
when  that  committee  insists  that,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  moil  be  by  jury, 
yet,  to  inflict  a  punishment  when  no  offense,  no 
crime,  has  been  committed,  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution ;  when  the  only  distinction  they 
apply  to  citizens  consists  in  the  difference  of 
punishment,  but  not  io  a  difference  of  the 
principle.  We  may  feel  alarmed  when  we  find 
that  Congress  has  already  acted  on  those 
principles  towards  citiiens;  that  they  have  al- 
ready passed  another  law, — the  Sedition  Law, 
— grounded  on  the  same  principles,  on  the  same 
doctrine,  or  rather  00  the  some  abandonment 
of  the  explicit  and  evident  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  alone  could  justify  the  Alien 
Law.     I  hope  —  I  trust  —  that  the  spirit  which 


dictated  both  laws  has  subsided,  even  within 
these  walls,  and  that  the  same  Congress  who, 
under  the  impteetions  of  a  momentary  alarm, 
which  prevented  a  cool  investigation,  hastily 
adopted  those  two  measures,  will  have  conrage 
enough  to  revise  their  own  conduct,  to  acknowl- 
edge their  own  errors,  and,  by  a  repeal  of  the 
obnoiious  acts,  restore  general  confidence, 
union,  and  harmony  amongst  the  Slates  and  the 
people.— (1799.) 

OambMt*.  L«on    (France,  1838-1881.) 

FosBdation*  tax  an  Enduring  Bapnftlle — 
Our  Republic  must  be  founded  on,  and  main- 
tained in,  truth  and  right  <■  To  the  wisest  I  to 
the  most  worthy» — this  is  a  standard  which  we 
should  accept  without  reserve  1  It  is  not  a  new 
formula  for  republicans ;  it  is  their  dogma  to 
see  awarded  the  distinctions  of  public  service 
only   to   merit  and  virtue.— (1S71.) 

Oatflald.  JamM  A.    (American,  1831-1881.) 
"  Oraat  Ideaa  Travsl  8I0WI7  »  —  Great  ideas 

travel  slowly,  and  for  a  time  noiselessly,  as  die 
gods,  whose  feet  are  shod  with  wool  Oar  Wu 
of  Independence  was  a  war  of  ideas,  of  idea* 
evolved  out  of  two  hundred  yean  of  slow  and 
silent  growth.  When,  one  hundred  years  agtk, 
our  fathers  announced  as  self-evident  truths  the 
declaration  that  all  men  are  created  e<iual,  and 
the  only  just  power  of  goverrmienls  is  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  they  uttered  a 
doctrine  that  no  other  nation  had  ever  adopted. 
that  not  one  kingdom  on  the  earth  then  believed. 
Vel  to  our  fathers  it  was  so  plain  that  they 
would  not  debate  it  They  announced  it  as  a 
truth  'self-evident" 

QaiTlun,  TUllam  UmjA    (American,  1S04- 
1879- ) 
(■CoT«nant  with  Death  tad  AgrMmsmtvltlL 

Hell  "—Resolved,  That  the  compact  which  ex- 
ists between  the  North  and  South  is  a  covenant 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell  involv- 
ing both  parties  in  atrocious  criminality,  and 
sboold  be  irrunediately  annulled. —  (Adopted  at 
■  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-slavery 
Society.) 

Glbboiu,  James,  Oardlnal  ( American,  1834-.) 
«  Every  Man  Has  a  Wsalon  "  —Let  us  da 
all  we  can  in  our  day  and  generation  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Every  man  has  a  mission 
from  God  la  help  his  fellow-beings.  Though  we 
differ  in  faith,  thank  God  there  is  one  plat- 
form on  which  we  stand  united,  and  that  is  the 
platform  of  charity  and  benevolence.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  like  our  Divine  Master,  give  sight 
to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the 
d  umb,  and  strength  to  the  paralyzed  limb,  but 
we  can  work  miracles  of  grace  and  mercy  by 
relieving  the  distress  of  our  suffering  brethren. 

Heavenly  Father  than  when  we  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  others.  Never  do  we  perform  an 
act  more  Godlike  than  when  we  bring  sunshine 
to  hearts  that  are  dark  and  desolate.  Never 
are  we  more  like  to  God  than  when  we  cause 
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(he  Boweit  of  jo;  mnd  of  Eladness  to  bloom  io 
tonli  that  were  diy  and  barren  before.  "  Re- 
ligion," says  the  Apostle,  <*  pure  and  nndefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this:  To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  vidow  in  their  tribulation, 
and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
Or,  to  boTTow  the  words  of  paean  Cicero, 
*  liomints  ad  Dtta  nulla  re  propria  atcedunt 
qttan  salutem  hemittilms  danda^  (  There  is  no 
way  by  which  men  can  approach  nearer  to  the 
gods  than  by.  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
their  feUow-crealures.)  —  (  At  the  Parliament  of 
Relicions,  1893.) 

OladrtOM,  VUIUb  Ewt  (England,  1809- 
1898.) 
Th*  OOTatOBUM*  of  HkUona  — No  doabt 
it  is  a  very  Datura),  Ibough  it  ia  a  very  danger- 
ons  and  a  very  culpable  lentiment,  which  leads 
nations  to  desire  their  neighbor's  property,  and 
I  am  lorry  to  think  that  we  have  had  examples 
—perhaps  we  have  an  example  even  at  this 
moment  before  our  eyea  — to  show  that  even  in 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  oldest  civilization  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  that  thirst  for  territorial  acquiti- 
tioa  is  not  yet  extincL  Bat  I  wish  to  caD  your 
attention  to  a  peculiar  form  in  which,  during 
the  later  part  of  human  hiatory,  thi«  thirst  for 
territorial  acquisition  became  an  extensive  cause 
of  bloodshed.  It  wai  when  the  colonising 
power  took  possestion  of  the  European  nationt. 
It  seems  that  the  world  was  not  wide  enough 
tor  them.  One  would  have  thought,  upon  look- 
ing over  the  broad  places  of  the  earth,  and 
thinking  bow  small  a  portion  of  them  Is  even 
BOW  profitably  occupied,  and  how  much  smaller 
a  portion  of  them  a  century  or  two  centuries  ago, 
—  one  would  have  thought  there  would  have 
been  ample  space  for  all  to  go  and  help  them- 
selves-, bot,  notwithstanding  this,  we  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  business  of  planting  colouiea, 
to  make  those  colonies  the  cause  of  bloody  con- 
flicts with  our  neighbors  1  and  then  was  at  the 
bottom  of  that  policy  this  old  lust  of  territorial 
aggrandiiemenL  V/hen  the  state  of  things  in 
Enrope  bad  become  90  far  settled  that  that  lost 
could  not  be  as  freely  indulged  as  it  might  in 
baibarona  times,  we  then  carried  our  armaments 
and  our  passions  across  the  Atlantic,  and  we 
fought  upon  American  and  other  distant  soils 
for  the  extension  of  our  territory.  That  was  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  plausible,  in  my 
opinion,  of  all  human  errors ;  it  was  one  to 
which  a  gt«al  portion  of  the  wars  of  the  last 
century  was  due  i  but  had  our  forefathers  then 
known,  as  we  now  know,  the  blessinits  of  free 
commercial  Intercoutse,  all  that  bloodshed 
would  have  been  spared. 

n*  iMiTn  of  flnocBM  —  The  mountain  tops 
of  Scotland  behold  on  every  aide  of  them  the 
witness,  and  many  a  one  of  what  were  once  her 
morasses  and  her  moorlands,  now  btossomiog  as 
the  rose,  cairres  on  Its  Face  the  proof,  how  wiij 
it  is  In  man  and  not  in  his  circumstances  that 
the  secret  of  his  destiny  resides.  For  most  of 
70U  that  destiny  «riU  take  its  final  bent  towaids 


evil  or  towards  good,  not  from  the  information 
yon  imbibe,  but  from  the  habits  of  mind, 
thought,  and  life  that  you  shall  acquire  during 
your  at^emical  career.  Could  yon  with  the 
bodily  eye  watch  the  moments  of  it  as  they  fly, 
you  would  see  them  all  pass  by  you,  as  the  bee 
that  has  rifled  the  heather  bean  its  honey 
through  the  air,  charged  with  the  promise,  or 
it  may  be  with  the  menace,  of  the  future.  In 
many  things  it  is  wise  to  believe  before  expe- 
rience ;  to  believe,  until  you  may  know  -,  and  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  thrift  of  time 
will  repay  you  in  after  life  with  a  usury  of  prolit 
beyond  your  most  sanguine  dreams,  and  that 
the  waste  of  it  will  make  yon  dwindle,  alike  in 
intellectual  and  in  moral  stature,  beneath  yont 
darkest  reckonings.    .    .    . 

1  am  Scotchman  enough  to  know  that  among 
you  there  are  always  many  who  are  already, 
even  in  their  lender  yean,  fighting  with  a  ma- 
ture and  manful  courage  the  battle  of  life. 
When  these  feel  thonselves  lonely  amidst  the 
crowd ;  when  they  are  for  a  moment  dia-~ 
heartened  by  that  difficulty  which  is  the  rude 
and  rocking  cradle  of  every  kind  of  excellence ; 
when  they  are  conscious  of  the  pinch  of  poverty 
and  self-denial ;  let  them  be  conscious,  too,  that 
a  sleepless  Eye  is  watching  them  frcin  above, 
their  honest  efforts  are  assisted,  their  hum- 
ble prayers  are  bean),  and  all  things  are  work- 
ing together  for  their  good.  Is  not  this  the  life 
of  faith,  which  walks  by  your  side  from  your 
rising  in  the  morning  to  your  lying  down  at 
night ;  which  lights  up  for  you  ttie  cheerlen 
world,  and  transfigures  and  glorifies  all  that 
you  encounter,  whatever  be  its  outward  form, 
with  hoes  brought  down  from  heaven  ? — (Edin- 
burgh University,  lS6(i.) 

Tbo  Oompuir  of  Boob  — Books  are  delight- 
ful society.  If  you  go  into  a  room  and  find  it 
full  of  books,— even  without  taking  them  from 
their  shelves,  they  seem  to  speak  to  you,  to  bid 
you  welcome.  They  seem  to  tell  you  that  they 
have  something  inude  their  covers  that  will  be 
good  for  yon,  and  that  they  are  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  impart  to  you.  Value  them  much.  En- 
deavor to  turn  them  to  good  account,  and  pray 
recollect  this,  that  the  education  of  the  mind  i* 
not  merely  a  storage  of  goods  in  the  mind. 

Tha  Imtrloui  Oowrtltntlon  — As  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  oS  at  one  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man. 

Ooogli,  JabB  B.    ( American,  1S17-188G. ) 

V«Wr*  — Sweet,  beautiful  water!— brewed 
in  the  running  brook,  the  rippling  fountain,  and 
the  laughing  rill  — in  the  limpid  cascade,  as  it 
joyfnlly  leaps  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Brewed  In  yonder  mountain  top,  whose  granite 
peaks  glitter  like  gold  bathed  in  the  moming 
son — brewed  in  the  sparkling  dewdrop  :  sweet, 
beautiful  water  1— brewed  in  the  crested  wave 
•  It  la  claimed  that  Ooagh  quoted  tUa  fRi« 
anotlier  apeech,  tnt  tbe 
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of  the  ocean  deeps,  driven  by  the  stomi, 
breatbine  it*  terrible  anthem  to  the  God  of  the 
Sea — brewed  in  the  fleecy  foam,  and  the 
whitened  spray  as  it  hangs  like  a  speck  over 
the  distant  cataract— brewed  in  the  cloud*  of 
heaven :  iweet,  beautiful  water  I  As  it  sines 
in  the  rain  shower  and  dances  in  the  hail 
storm — as  it  comes  sweepine  down  in  featbety 
Bakes,  clothing  the  earth  in  a  spotless  mantle 
of  white  — always  beautiful  1  Distilled  in  the 
golden  tissues  that  paint  the  western  sky  at  the 
setting  of  the  son,  and  the  silveiy  tissues  that 
veil  the  midnight  moon  —  sweet,  health-eiving, 
beautiful  water  1  Distilled  in  the  rainbow  of 
promise,  whose  waip  is  the  raindrop  of  earth. 
and  whose  wool  is  the  sunbeam  of  heaven  — 
sweet,  beautiful  water  !  —  { From  bis  temper- 
ance lectures. ) 
Orady,  HMur  V.     (American,  1S51-18S9.) 

ITtw  Enilud— Here  within  touch  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  Banker  Hill,— where  Webster 
thundered  and  Longfellow  sung,  Emerson 
thought,  and  Charming  preached, —  here  in  the 
cradle  of  American  letters  and  almost  of 
Amei^an  liberty,  I  hasten  to  make  tb«  obei- 
sance that  every  American  owes  New  England 
when  6nt  be  stands  uncovered  in  her  mighty 
presence.  Strange  apparition  I  This  stem  and 
unique  figure,  carved  from  the  ocean  and  the 
wilderness,  its  majesty  kindling  and  growing 
amid  the  storms  of  winters  and  of  wars,  until, 
at  last,  the  gloom  was  broken,  its  Ijcauty  dis- 
closed in  the  tranquil  sunshine,  and  the  heroic 
workers  rested  at  its  base,  white  startled  kings 
and  emperors  gazed  and  marveled  that  from 
the  rude  touch  of  this  handful,  cast  on  a  bleak 
and  unknown  shore,  should  have  come  the 
embodied  genius  of  homan  liberty  I  God  bless 
the  memory  of  those  immortal  worker*, —  and 
prosper  the  fortunes  of  their  living  sous,— 
and  perpetuate  the  inspiration  of  their  handi- 
work 1  — ( Boston,  iSSg.) 

"We,  Ur,  At*  Amarlcuul*  — This  hour 
little  needs  the  loyalty  that  is  loyal  to  one  sec- 
tion, and  yet  holds  the  other  in  enduring  sus- 
picion and  estrangement.  Give  us  the  broad 
and  perfect  lovalty  that  loves  and  trusts 
Georgia  alike  with  Massachusetts,— that'knows 
no  South,  no  North ,  no  East,  no  West » ;  but 
endears  with  equal  and  patriotic  love  every 
foot  of  our  soil,  every  State  of  our  Union. 

A  mighty  du^.  sir,  and  a  mighty  inspiration 
inpels  everyone  of  us  to-night  to  lose  in  patri- 
otic consecration  whatever  estranges,  whatever 
divides.  We,  sir,  are  Americans  —  and  we  fight 
for  human  liberty  1  The  uplifting  force  of  the 
American  idea  is  under  every  throne  on  earth. 
Prance,  Brazil,— these  are  our  victories.  To 
redeem  the  earth  from  kingcraft  and  oppres- 
^n — this  is  our  mission  I  and  we  shall  not 
fail  God  has  sown  in  oor  soil  the  seed  of 
his  millennia)  harvest,  and  he  will  not  lay  the 
rickle  to  the  ripening  crop  until  bis  full  and 
perfect  day  hH  come.  Our  history,  sir,  has 
been  a  constant  and  expanding  miracle  from 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown  all  the  way,— 


aye,  even  from  the  hour  when,  bom  the  voice- 
less and  trackless  ocean,  a  new  world  rose  to 
the  sightof  the  inspired  sailor.  Aswe  approach 
tbe  fourth  centennial  of  that  stupendotis  day, 

—  when  the  old  world  will  come  to  marvel  and 
to  leank,  amid  our  gathered  pleasures,— let  us 
resolve  to  crown  the  miracles  of  our  past  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  republic  compact,  united, 
indissoluble  in  the  bonds  of  love,— loving 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  GuU. — the  wounds  ol 
war   healed  in   every  heart  as  on  every  hill, 

—  serene  and  resplendent  at  the  summit  of 
human  achievement  and  earthly  glory, —  blazing 
out  the  path  and  making  clrar  the  way  up 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  most  come 
in  God's  appointed  timel— (1S89.) 

Qraat,  VlriMi  B.    (American,  1S12-1885.) 

Piwedom  mndBdnoKtlon—The  free  school  is 
the  promoter  of  tbat  intelligence  which  is  to  pre- 
serve us  as  a  free  nation.  If  we  are  to  have  an- 
other contest  in  the  near  future  of  our  national 
existence,  I  predict  that  the  dividing  line  will 
not  be  Mason  and  Diion'g,  but  between  pa- 
triotism and  intelligence  on  the  one  side,  and 
superstition  and  ambition  and  ignorance  on  the 
other.  Now  in  this  centennial  year  of  our  exist 
ence  I  believe  it  a  good  time  to  begin  the  work 
of  strengthening  the  foundation  of  the  house 
commenced  by  our  patriotic  forefathers  one 
hundred  years  ago,  at  Concord  and  Lexington. 
Let  ui  all  labor  to  add  all  needful  guarantee* 
for  the  more  perfect  security  of  free  thought, 
free  speech,  free  press,  pure  morals,  unfettered 
religious  sentiments,  and  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  to  all  men.  irrespective  of  nationality, 
color,  or  religioiL  Encourage  free  schools,  and 
resolve  that  ikot  one  dollar  of  motkey  appropri- 
ated to  their  support,  no  matter  bow  tai*ed.sball 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any  secta- 
rian school.  Resolve  that  the  State  or  nation,  or 
both  combined,  shall  furnish  to  every  child  grow- 
ing up  in  the  land  the  means  of  acquiring  a  good 
common  school  education,  unmixed  with  secta- 
rian, pagan,  or  atheistic  tenets.  Leave  the  matter 
of  religion  to  the  family  altar,  the  church,  and 
the  private  school  supported  entirely  by  private 
contribntions.  Keep  the  Church  and  State  for- 
ever separate.  With  these  safeguards  I  believe 
the  battles  which  created  the  Army  of  the  Teim- 
essee  will  notbave  been  fought  in  vain.—  (From 
an  address  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  its 
reunion,  September  l^h,  187S  st  Des  Moines 

OratMn,  Benrr    ( Ireland,  17^18*0. ) 

"In  a  Bwoon.  bnt  BIi8l*VotI>*ad"  — Con- 
nection is  a  wise  and  a  profound  policy ;  but 
connection  without  an  Irish  parliament  is  con- 
nection without  its  own  principle,  without 
analogy  of  condition,  without  the  pride  of 
honor  that  should  attend  ft;  is  iBtiovatiofii,  is 
peril,  is  subjugation,  —  not  connection. 

The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not,  in  the  end, 
avail  against  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Identification  is  a  solid  and  imperial  waiim, 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  freedom, 
necessary  for  that  of  empirei  but,  witbonl  union 
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-of  beaiti— with  m  lepBrBle   goverametit,  and 

witbOQt  ■  teparate  puliament,  identiGcBlioii  is 

cxtiitctioii,  U  dithoDOt,  ii  conqneit,—  not  identi- 

BcUion. 

Yet  I  do  Dot  givK  up  the  country  t  I  see  her 
in  a  «wooii,tiul  tbe  it  not  dead ;  though  in  her 
tomb  the  lies  helpless  and  motionless,  still 
there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her 
cheek  a  glow  of  beaot]',— 
■  Than  art  not  CMK|aered;  bcaotjr'i  en«lcn  yet 

Is  crisuoB  in  th)'  lip*  and  la  tby  cheeks, 

Ajid  death's  pale  Oai  is  not  advanced  there.  ■ 
While  a  planic  of  the  Teisel  sticks  together,  I 
will  not  leave  her.  Let  the  courtier  present  his 
Simsjr  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of  bis  faith 
with  every  new  breath  of  wind  :  I  will  remain 
anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of 
my  countTT,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to 
bafalL-~(Acaiiut unioQwith  Ensluid.    iSoa) 

DvelkntUon  of  trtah  Blfhta  — Sir,  I  have 
entreated  an  attendaoce  on  this  day,  that  yon 
night,  in  the  most  public  manner,  deny  the 
claim  of  the  British  Parliament  (o  make  law  for 
Ireland,  sod  with  one  voice  lift  up  your  hands 
agaitut  it  England  now  smarts  under  the  les- 
•on  of  the  American  War;  her  enemies  are  a 
host,  pouring  npon  ber  from  all  qaarteri  of  the 
earth ;  her  aimies  are  dispersed ;  the  sea  is  not 
herxi  she  has  no  minister,  no  ally,  no  admiral, 
mme  in  whom  she  long  cot^des.  and  no  general 
whom  she  iias  not  disgraced  ;  the  balance  of  her 
fate  is  ID  the  hand*  of  Ireland  1  you  are  not  only 
her  last  connection, —  you  are  the  only  nation  In 
Europe  that  is  not  her  enemy. 

Let  corraptloa  tremble ;  but  let  the  friend*  of 
liberty  reioice  at  these  means  of  safety,  and  this 
hour  of  redemption.  Voa  have  done  too  much 
not  to  do  more ;  you  have  gone  too  far  not  to  go 
oa ;  yon  have  brought  younelves  into  that  situa- 
tion in  which  you  must  silently  Adicate  the 
rights  of  yoar  country,  or  publicly  restore  them. 
Wbeic  is  the  freedom  of  trade  ?  Where  is  the 
security  of  property  7  Where  ii  the  liberty  of 
the  people  ? 

I  therefore  say,  nothing  is  safe,  satisfactory,  or 
h(morable,nothingeicept  a  declaration  of  rights. 
What  I  are  you,  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men  at  your  back,  with  charters  in  one  hand  and 
ams  in  the  other,  afraid  to  say  you  are  a  free 
people  ?  If  England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is  you  who 
have  made  her  so ;  it  is  the  slave  that  makes  the 
tyrant,  and  then  murmurs  at  the  master  whom 
he  himself  has  constituted. 

The  British  minister  mistakes  the  Irish  char- 
acter; had  he  intended  to  make  Ireland  a  slave 
he  should  have  kept  her  a  beggar.  There  is  no 
middle  policy :  win  her  heart  by  the  restoration 
of  her  rights,  or  cut  oS  the  nation's  right  hand  ; 
greatly  emancipate,  or  fundamentally  destroy. 
We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England,  but  so  long 
at  she  exercises  a  power  to  bind  this  country,  so 
long  ate  the  nations  in  a  state  of  war ;  the  claims 
of  die  one  go  against  the  liberty  of  the  other, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  go  to  oppose 
thoM  claims  to  the  last  drtip  of  her  blood. 


The  English  opposition,  therefore,  are  right; 
mere  trade  will  not  satisfy  Ireland-  They  judge 
of  OS  byothergreat  nations;  bythenationwluiM 
political  life  has  been  a  struggle  for  liberty, — 
America  I  They  judge  of  us  with  a  true  knowl- 
edge and  lost  deference  for  our  character;  that 
a  country  enlightened  as  Ireland,  chartered  as 
Ireland,  armed  as  Ireland,  and  injured  as  Ire- 
land, will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
liberty. 

1  might,  at  a  constituent,  come  to  yonr  bar 
and  demand  my  liberty.  I  do  call  upon  you, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  violation,  by 
the  instruction  of  eighteen  centuries,  by  the 
arms,  inspiration,  and  providence  of  the  pres- 
ent moment,  tell  us  the  nile  by  which  we 
shall  go ;  assert  the  law  of  Ireland ;  declaim  the 
liberty  of  the  land.  I  will  not  be  answered  by 
a  public  lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment ; 
neither,  speaking  for  the  subject's  freedom,  am 
I  to  hear  of  faction. 

I  wish  tor  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this  our 
island,  in  common  with  my  fellow^ibject*^ 
the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless 
it  be  the  ambition  to  break  yonr  chain,  and 
contemplate  your  glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied 
so  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has 
a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  bit 
ragt.    He  may  be  naked,  — he  thall  not  be  in 

And  I  do  see  the  thne  is  at  hand,  the  spirit 
is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is  planted ;  aitd 
though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet  the 
cause  will  live ;  and  though  the  public  speaker 
should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast 
the  otgao  which  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath 
of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will 
Dot  die  with  the  prophet,  bat  survive  him. 

Eepir  to  Flood— It  is  not  the  slaivdet 
of  an  evil  tongue  that  can  defame  me.  I 
maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life.  No  man,  who  lias  not  a  bad  char- 
acter, can  ever  say  that  I  deceived.  No  coun- 
try can  call  me  a  cheat.  But  I  will  suppose  such 
a  public  character.  I  will  suppose  such  a  man 
Co  have  existence.  I  wiU  b^n  with  his  char- 
acter in  bis  political  cradle,  and  I  will  follow 
him  to  the  last  stage  of  political  dissolution. 

I  will  suppose  him,  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  Intemperate;  in  the  second, 
to  have  been  coirupl ;  and  in  the  last,  leditioni ; 
that,  after  an  envenomed  attack  on  the  pemrat 
and  measures  of  a  succession  of  viceroys,  and 
after  much  declamation  against  their  illegalities 
and  their  profusion,  he  took  office,  and  became 
a  supporter  of  government,  when  the  profusion 
of  ministers  had  greatly  increased,  and  their 
crimes  multiplied  beyond  example. 

With  regard  to  the  liberties  of  America,  which 
were  inseparable  from  ours,  I  will  suppose  this 
gentieman  to  have  been  an  enemy  decided  and 
unreserved ;  that  he  voted  against  her  liberty, 
and  voted,  moreover,  for  an  address  to  send 
four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cot  the  throats 
of  the  Americans  ;  that  he  called  these  butchers 
"  armed  negotiators,"  and  stood  with  a  metaphor 
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in  hii  moath  and  &  bribe  in  his  pocket,  ■  chus- 
pion  igainst  the  rights  of  America,— of 
America,  th«  only  hope  of  Ireluid,  and  the 
only  refngc  of  tbe  lib^tiee  of  mankind. 

Thus  defective  in  every  relationifaip,  whether 
to  constitntion,  commerce,  and  toleration,  I 
wiU  suppose  this  man  to  have  added  mach 
private  improbity  to  public  crimet;  that  his 
probity  was  like  his  patriotism,  and  hi*  honor 
on  a  level  with  his  oath.  He  loves  to  deliver 
panegyrics   on  himseU.     1  will  Intemipt  bim 

Sir,  yon  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that 
your  talents  have  been  as  great  as  your  life 
has  been  reprehensible.  Yon  began  yonr  par- 
liamentary career  with  an  acrimony  and  per- 
sonality which  could  have  been  justified  only 
by  a  supposition  of  virtue ;  after  a  rank  and 
clamorous  opposition,  you  became,  on  a  sudden, 
silent;  yon  were  silent  for  seven  yeais;  you 
were  silent  on  (he  greatest  questions^  and  you 
were  silent  for  moneyl — (1783.) 

ni«  Oltaraetar  of  ObAtbun  — The  secre- 
tary stood  alone  ;  modem  degeneracy  had  not 

reached  him.  Original  and  nnaccommodatine, 
the  features  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood 
of  antiquity.  His  angnst  mind  overawed 
majesty  1  and  one  of  his  sovereigns  thought 
royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  con- 
spired to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  bis  superioTity.  No  state  chicaneiy,  no 
narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sank  him  to 
the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but  overt>earins, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was 
England,  bis  ambition  was  fame.  Without 
dhriding,  he  destroyed  party ;  without  corrupt- 
ing, he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous. 

France  sank  beneath  him.  With  one  hand  he 
smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  with 
the  other  the  democracy  of  England.  The 
sight  of  his  mind  was  iniinite  ;  and  his  schemes 
were  to  affect,  not  England  and  the  present  age 
only,  but  Europe,  and  posterity.  Wonderful 
were  the  means  by  which  these  schemes  were 
accomplished ;  always  seasonable,  always  ade- 
quate, Ihe  suggestions  of  an  undeistanding 
animated  by  ardor,  and  enlightened  by 
prophecy. 

OnTti,  Jolm  Tempi*  (American,  nineteenth 
century.) 

On  H«IUT  W.  OtAdr— No  fire  that  can  be 
kindled  upon  the  altar  of  speech  can  relume 
the  radiant  spark  that  perished  yesterday.  No 
blaie  bom  in  all  our  eulogy  can  bum  beside 
tbe  sunlight  of  his  useful  life.  After  all,  there 
is  nothing  grander  than  such  living.' 

I  have  seen  tbe  light  that  gleamed  from  tbe 
headlight  of  some  giant  engine  rushing  on- 
ward through  the  darkness,  heedless  of  oppo- 
sition, fearless  of  danger,  and  I  thought  it  was 
grand.  1  have  seen  the  light  come  over  the 
eastern  hills  in  glory,  driving  the  haiy  dark- 
ness like  mist  before  a  sea-bom  gale,  till  leaf, 
and  tree,  and  blade  of  grass  glittered  in  the 
myriad  diamonds  of  the  morning  ray,  and  I 


thonght  it  was  grand.  I  have  aeen  the  light 
that  leaped  at  midnight  athwart  the  storm- 
swept  sky,  shivering  over  chaotic  douda,  mid 
bowling  winds,  till  cloud  and  '^"■^"ffT  and  tbe 
shadow-haunled  earth  flashed  into  midday 
splendor,  and  I  knew  it  was  grand.  But  the 
grandest  thing  next  to  the  radiance  that  Bow* 
from  the  Almighty  throne  ii  the  light  of  A 
noble  and  beautiful  life  wrapping  itself  In  bme- 
diction  around  the  destinies  c^  men  and  finding' 
its  home  in  the  blessed  bosom  of  the  evet- 
lasting  God. 

SrMl«r,  HOTM*    (American,  1811-1872.) 

Anar-DIiULar  Spuoli  ob  PtuUIb  — Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  1  were  required  to 
say  for  which  of  Franklin's  achievements  he  de- 
served most  and  best  of  mankind,  I  should  award 
the  palm  to  his  autobiography — to  fnwk,  to 
sunny,  to  irradiated  by  a  brave,  blithe,  hearty 
humanity.  For  if  our  fathers  had  not— largely 
by  the  aid  of  bis  counsel,  his  labors,  hit  sacri- 
fices—  achieved  their  independence  at  tbe  first 
effort,  they  would  have  tried  it  again  and  again 
nntilthey  did  achieve  it;  if  he  had  not  made  hi* 
immortal  discovery  of  the  identity  of  electricity 
with  the  lightning,  that  truth  would  nevertheleas 
have  at  length  been  demonstrated ;  bat  if  he  had 
not  so  modestly  and  sweetly  told  ns  how  to 
wrestle  with  poverty  and  compel  opportunity,  I 
do  not  know  who  beside  would  or  could  have 
done  it  so  welt.  There  is  not  to-day,  there  will 
not  be  in  this  nor  in  the  next  century,  a  biend- 
less,  humble  orphan,  working  hard  for  naked 
daily  bread,  and  glad  to  improve  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  comer  of  a  garret,  whom  that  biog- 
raphy will  not  cheer  and  strengthen  to  fight  tbe 
battle  of  life  buoyantly  and  manft|lly.  I  wish 
some  humane  tract  society  would  present  a  copy 
of  it  to  every  poor  tad  in  the  United  Stales. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you.  Let  me  sum  up 
the  character  of  Franklin  in  the  fewest  words 
that  will  serve  me.  I  love  and  revere  him  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  who  was  frugal  and  didnt 
drink ;  a  fiarvatu  who  rose  from  want  to  compe- 
tence, from  obscurity  to  fame,  without  losing  bis 
head ;  a  statesman  who  did  not  crucify  mankind 
with  long-winded  documents  or  speeches ;  a  di- 
plomatist who  did  not  intrigue;  a  philosopher 
who  never  loved,  and  an  officeholder  who  didnt 
steal.  So  regarding  him,  I  respond  to  your  sen- 
timent with  «  Honor  to  the  memoiy  of  Franklin.* 
—  (Complete  tentof  Mr.  Greeley's  speech  atthe 
Franklin  Banquet  of  1870^  in  New  York  city.) 

Tli«  Noody  0)iftam-~I  accept  your  nomina- 
tion in  the  confident  tmst  that  the  masses  of  oar 
countrymen.  North  and  Sooth,  are  eager  to  cla^ 
hands  across  the  bloody  chasm  which  has  so 

long  divided  them. —  (Accepting  the  Liberal 
Republican  nominBtion.  1872.) 
OreKoryof  ITiutwuna  (Cappadocia  c.  325-39a) 
BaaU  th«  Or«*t  ai  an  Orfttor  — Not  with 
him  as  with  the  majority,  was  there  a  failore, 
either  of  thought  sustaining  his  diction,  or  of 
language  keeping  pace  with  thought ;  but  alike 
distinguished  in  both,  he  showed  himself  as  an 
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«ntoT  thronchont,  Mlf-concistetit  tod  complete. 
It  is  tbe  prerocatiTe  of  the  ipirit  to  learch  the 
deep  thiii£t  of  God,  not  as  ienoruit,  but  ai 
nuJunC  the  twnvj  with  iofinite  ease  and 
delight  But  all  the  mjrsterieE  of  the  spirit  were 
proftnmdly  inveBtisated  by  Baiil ;  and  from 
these  sonrcei  he  trained  and  disclpUned  the 
cbancten  of  all,  taught  loftiness  of  speech, 
and.  withdrawing  men  from  the  present,  di- 
rected them  to  the  fntnre.  The  sun  is  praised 
by  the  Psalmist  for  bis  beaoty  and  magnitade, 
for  the  swiftness  and  power  of  his  course, 
resplendent  as  a  btidegroom,  mighty  as  a 
(iant  His  mighty  circait  has  power  to  light 
equally  the  opposite  exttemes  of  the  globe,  the 
extent  of  their  diffusion  lessens  not  the  power 
of  his  beams.  Bnl  the  beanly  of  Basil  was  vir- 
tue ;  liis  greatness,  theology ;  liis  course,  per- 
petnal  actirity,  ever  tending  upward  to  &>d; 
Us  power,  the  sowing  and  distribution  of  the 

SnmtOB*,  tll  EftrbOttl*  (England,  ifioj- 
1685.) 
Almi«a  HBder  ObarlM  L— Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  is  this :  The  charter  of  onr  liberties,  called 
Magna  Charta,  was  granted  unto  us  by  King 
John,  which  was  but  a  renovation  and  restita- 
tiott  oi  the  ancient  laws  of  this  kingdom. 
This  charter  was  afterwards,  in  the  succession 
of  several  ages,  confirmed  unto  nt  above  thirty 
several  times,  and  in  the  third  year  of  his 
Hsjesty's  reign  that  now  is,  we  had  more  than 
a  confirmation  of  it, — for  we  had  an  act  declar- 
atory paased, —  and  then  to  pot  It  out  of  all 
question  and  dispute  for  the  future,  his  Majesty, 
by  his  gracious  answer,  loti  droit  fait  tente  tit 
daire,  invested  it  with  the  title  of  Petition  of 
RighL  What  eipositioni  contrary  to  that  law 
of  right  have  some  men  (|iveii  to  undeiminiug 
the  liberty  of  the  subjects  with  new  invented 
subtle  distinctions,  and  assuming  to  themselves 
•  power  (1  know  not  where  they  had  it}  out  of 
Parliament,  to  supersede,  to  annihilate,  and 
make  void  the  taws  of  the  kingdom;  the 
commonwealth  hath  been  miserably  torn  and 
massacred,  and  all  property  and  liberty  shaken, 
the  church  distracted,  the  Gospel  and  profess- 
ors of  it  prosecuted,  and  the  whole  nation 
overrun  with  swarms  of  projecting  canker 
worms  and  caterpillars,  the  worst  of  all  the 
Egyptian  plagues ;  then  (as  the  case  now  standi 
with  as)  I  conceive  there  are  two  points  very 
considerable  in  it.  The  first  is:  What  hath 
been  done  any  way  to  impeach  the  liberties  of 
the  subjects,  contrary  to  the  Petition  of  Right  ? 
The  second  is:  Who  have  been  the  authors 
and  causes  of  it?— (i64aj 

OnlSOt,  Ftmi!«U  Ptem^iilUanms  (France, 
1787-1874. ) 
TlM  Two  ZlainaBU  of  OiTllliaUoB.— Two 
elements  seem  to  be  comprised  in  the  great 
fact  which  we  call  civiliiation  ;  — two  circum- 
stances are  necessary  to  its  ciistence  —  it  lives 
upon  two  conditions  —  it  reveals  itself  by  two 
symptoms  :  the  progress  of  society,  the  progress 
of  individuals ;  the  melioration  of  the  social  sys- 


tem, and  the  expansion  of  the  mind  and  facul- 
ties of  man.  Wherever  the  exterior  condition  of 
man  becomes  enlarged,  quickened,  and  im- 
proved; wherever  the  intellectual  nature  of  man 
distinguishes  itself  by  its  energy,  brilliancy,  and 
its  grandeur ;  wherever  these  two  signs  concur, 
and  they  often  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  grav- 
est imperfections  in  the  social  system,  there 
man  proclaims  and  applauds  civilisation. 
Halo,  Mathui    (American,  17S5-177&) 

Bnt  Ono  LUo  M  Loco  — 1  only  regret  that  I 
have  bnl  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country. —  (Last 
words  on  the  scaffold.    New  York,  September 
wd,i776.) 
Hall.  Bobort    (England,  1764-1831.) 

Duty  and  Moral  HoalUi  —  Of  an  accountable 
creature  duly  is  the  coaeem  of  every  moment, 
since  he  is  every  moment  pleasiitg  or  dis- 
pleaiing  to  God.  It  is  a  universal  element, 
mingling  with  every  action,  and  qualifying 
every  disposition  and  pursuit  The  moral  qual- 
ity of  conduct,  OS  it  serves  l>oth  to  ascertain  and 
to  form  the  character,  has  consequences  in  a  fu- 
ture world  so  certain  and  infallible,  that  it  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  a  seed  no  part  of 
which  is  lost,  «for  whatsoever  amansoweth  that 
also  shall  he  reap."  That  rectitade  which  the 
inspired  writers  usually  denominate  holiness  is 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  soul,  capable  of  be- 
stowing dignity  in  the  absence  of  every  other 
accomplishment,  while  the  wont  of  it  leaves 
the  possessor  of  the  richest  intellectual  endow- 
ments a  painted  sepulchre. —  (From  ■  sermon 
preached  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1810.) 

Bamllten,  Aloxandor  (American,  1757-1804.) 
"A  Vatlon  at  War  with  Itaolf »— It  has  been 
observed,  to  coerce  the  States  is  one  of  the 
maddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised.  A 
failure  of  compliance  will  never  be  confined 
to  a  single  State.  This  being  the  case,  can 
we  suppose  it  wise  to  hazard  a  civil  war? 
Suppose  Massachusetts,  or  any  large  State, 
should  refuse,  and  Congress  should  attempt  to 
compel  them,  would  they  not  have  influence 
to  procure  assistance,  especially  from  thoae 
Sutcs  which  are  in  the  saiae  situation  as 
themselves  ?  What  picture  does  tiiis  idea  pre- 
sent to  our  view  ?  A  compljring  State  a[  war 
with  a  noncomplying  State;  Congress  march- 
ing the  troops  of  one  Slate  into  the  bosom  of 
another;  this  State  collecting  auxiliaries,  and 
fomiing,  perhaps,  a  majority  against  its  federal 
head.  Here  is  a  nation  at  war  with  itseU. 
Can  any  reasonable  man  be  well  disposed 
towards  a  govenmient  which  makes  war  and 
carnage  the  only  means  of  supporting  Itself,  — 
a  government  that  can  exist  only  by  the 
sword  ?  Every  such  war  must  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  single  consid- 
eration should  be  sutficient  to  dispose  every 
peaceable  citiren  against  such  a  government 
But  can  we  t>elieve  that  one  State  will  ever 
suffer  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
coercion  ?  The  thing  is  a  dream  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible.—(New  York  Convention.  1788.) 
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EubUMb,  AlexA&dar ' 

*  L*t  Ub  Vot  Klatek*  Vordi  for  TUnfi  "— 
I  .will  not  agree  with  gentleinen  who  trifle 
with  the  weakDeaiei  of  our  country  and  sup- 
poM  that  they  ue  enumeKted  to  answer  a 
party  purpose  and  to  terrify  with  idea]  dan- 
gers. No.  I  believe  these  weattneiaes  to  be 
real  and  pregnant  with  deitmction.  Yet,  how- 
ever weak  our  country  may  be,  I  hope  we 
never  sbaU  sacriSce  our  liberties.  If,  there- 
fore, on  a  full  and  candid  diicussion,  the  pro- 
posed lystem  shall  appear  to  have  that 
tendency,  (or  God'i  sake  let  us  reject  it  t  But 
let  us  not  mistake  words  for  things,  nor  accept 
doubtful  surmises  as  the  evidence  of  tmlh. 
Let  us  consider  the  Constitution  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  and  attend  to  those  things 
only  which  merit  consideration.  —  (  New  York 
Convention.  17SS. ) 

Sgipotlam  and  BxtMulv*  Tsnltorr— It 
has  been  advanced  as  a  prindple,  that  no  gov- 
ernment bat  a  despotism  can  exist  in  a  very 
extensive  country.  This  is  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration, indeed.  If  it  were  founded  on  truth, 
we  ought  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  a  republican 
government,  even  (or  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  the  position  has  been  misapprehended.  Its 
application  relates  only  to  democracies,  where 
the  body  o(  the  people  meet  to  transact  busi- 
nen,  and  where  representation  is  unknown. 
The  application  is  wrong  in  respect  to  all 
teptefenlative  govemmeati,  but  especially  in 
relation  to  a  confederacy  of  States,  in  which 
the  supreme  legislature  has  only  general  powen, 
and  the  civil  and  domestic  concerns  of  the 
people  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  I  insist  that  it  never  can  be  the  inter- 
est or  desire  of  the  national  legislature  to  destroy 
the  SUte  governments. 

Katlou^  Dabt  a  Rational  Bluilitf  — A 
national  debt,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  will  be  to 
OS   a   national   blessing. —  [From    a   letter    to 
Robert  Morris,  April  3Qih,  1781.) 
HuuUton,  Andrew    (American,  1676-1741-) 

*Hn«ir  in  Law  u  Wall  aa  in  BeHglMi" 
—  There  is  heresy  in  law  as  well  as  in  religion,  and 
both  have  changed  very  much;  and  we  well 
know  that  it  is  not  two  centuries  a^o  that  a  man 
would  have  been  burned  as  a  heretic  for  owning 
sncb  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  as  are  pul^ 
licly  written  and  printed  atthisday.  They  were 
fallible  men.  it  seems,  and  we  take  the  tiberty, 
not  only  to  differ  from  them  in  religious  opinion, 
but  to  condemn  them  and  their  opinions,  too; 
and  I  must  presume  that  in  taking  these  tiee- 
doms  in  thinking  and  speaking  about  matters  of 
faith  or  religion,  we  are  in  the  right.— (In  the 
case  of  Zenger.    1735.) 

lAW  Uid  LltMrtr— It  is  agreed  upon  by  all 
men  that  this  is  a  reign  of  liberty,  and  while 
men  keep  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  I  hope 
they  may  with  safety  both  speak  and  write  their 
sentiments  of  the  conduct  of  men  of  power ;  I 
mean  of  that  part  of  their  conduct  only  which 
affects  the  liberty  or  property  of  the  people  un- 
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der  their  administniion ;  were  this  to  be  denied, 
then  the  neat  step  may  make  them  slaves.  For 
what  notions  can  be  entertained  of  slavery,  be- 
yond that  of  suffering  the  greatest  injuries  and 
oppressions,  vritbout  the  liberty  of  complaining ; 
or  if  they  do,  to  be  destroyed,  body  and  estate, 
for  so  doing  ? 

It  is  said,  and  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Attorney, 
that  government  is  a  sacred  thing ;  that  it  is  to 
be  supported  and  reverenced  ;  it  is  government 
that  protects  our  peisons  and  estates ;  that  pre- 
vents treasons,  murders,  robberies,  riots,  and 
all  the  train  of  evils  that  overturn  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  ruin  particular  persons ;  and  if  those 
in  the  administration,  especially  the  supreme 
magistrates,  must  have  all  their  conduct  censured 
by  private  men,  government  cannot  subsist  This 
b  called  a  licentiousness  not  to  be  tolerated.  It 
is  said  that  it  brings  the  rulers  of  the  people  into 
contempt  so  that  their  authority  is  not  regarded, 
and  so  that  in  the  end  the  laws  cannot  be  pot  in 
eaecution,  Tliese,  I  say,  and  such  as  these, 
aie  the  genera]  topics  insisted  upon  by  men  in 
power  and  their  advocates.  But  I  wish  it  might 
be  considered  at  the  same  time  bow  often  it'  has 
happened  that  the  abuse  of  power  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  these  evils,  and  tbat  it  was  the 
injustice  and  oppression  of  these  great  men 
wbicb  has  commonly  brought  them  into  contempt 
with  the  people.  Tlie  craft  and  art  of  such  men 
are  great,  and  who  that  is  the  least  acquainted 
with  history  or  with  law  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
specious  pretenses  which  have  often  been  made 
use  of  by  men  in  power  to  introduce  arbitrary 
rule  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 
—  (In  tlie  case  oi  Zenger.  1735.) 
Bunmond,  Juum  H.    ( American,  1807-1864.) 

HndslllJ  —  In  all  social  systems  there  mutt 
hp  a  class  to  do  the  mean  duties,  to  peiform 
the  dmdgery  of  life;  that  is,  a  class  requiring  but 
a  low  order  of  intellect  and  but  little  skiU.  Its 
requisites  are  vigor,  docility,  fidelity.  Such  a 
class  you  must  have,  or  you  would  not  have 
that  other  class  which  leads  progress,  refine- 
ment, and  civilization.  It  constitutes  the  very 
mudsills  of  society  and  of  political  government ; 
and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house 
in  the  air  as  to  build  either  the  one  or  the 
other  except  on  the  mudsills.  Fortunately  (or 
the  South,  she  found  a  race  adapted  to  that 
purpose  to  her  hand, — a  race  inferior  to  her- 
self but  eminently  qualified  in  temper,  in  vigor, 
in  docility,  in  capacity,  to  stand  the  climate,  to 
answer  all  her  purposeL  We  use  them  for  the 
purpose  and  call  them  slaves.  We  are  old- 
fashioned  at  the  South  yet;  it  is  •  word  dis- 
carded now  by  ears  polite ;  but  I  will  not  char- 
acterize ^at  class  at  the  North  with  that  term ; 
but  you  have  it ;  it  is  there :  it  is  everywhere ; 
it  is  eternal.  — (From  a  speech  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  tSsS.) 

Cotton  la  Etng—  No,  sir,  you  dare  not  make 
war  on  cotton.  No  power  on  earth  dares  make 
war  upon  iL  Cotton  is  king,  Until  lately  the 
Bank  of  England  was  king,  but  she  trinl  to 
put  her  scretrs   as  usual,  the  fall  before  last. 
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upoD  the  cottOD  crop,  and  vm  utterly  van- 
qoished.  The  last  power  hu  been  conqnered. 
—  (  U.  S.  Senate,  March,  1S5S.) 


It  i 
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thinct  bappeo  alike  to  all  meo,  at 
the  food  man  as  to  the  bad ;  there  is  no  state 
or  conditioD  whatsoever,  either  of  prosperity  or 
adTcnity,  but  all  sorts  oi  men  aie  sharers  in 
the  same ;  no  man  can  be  discerned  tnily  by 
the  outward  appearance,  whether  be  be  a  good 
subject  either  to  bis  God,  his  prmce,  or  his 
country,  until  he  be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of 
loyalty ;  give  me  leave,  I  beseech  yon,  to  par- 
allel the  lives  of  either  sort,  that  we  may,  in 
I   truth    from  falscbood. 


and  in  speaking  I  shall  similize  their  lives. 

I.  In  religion  towards  God.  2.  In  loyalty 
and  true  subjection  to  their  sovereign;  in  their 
aSection  towards  the  safety  of  their  country. 

I.  Concerning  religion,  the  best  means  to 
discern  between  the  true  and  false  religion  it 
by  searching  (be  sacred  writing  of  the  Old  and 
New  TeUaraeoti.  which  is  ol  itself  pure,  indited 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  and  written  by  holy  men, 
unspotted  in  their  lives  and  conversations  ;  and 
by  this  sacred  word  may  we  prove  whether  our 
religion  be  of  God  or  no;  and  by  looking;  in 
this  glass,  we  may  discem  whether  we  are  in 
the  right  way  or  no. 

And  looking  into  the  same,  I  find  that  by  this 
Irnth  of  God,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  one 
Christ,  one  faith,  one  religion,  wliich  is  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Proph- 
ets and  the  Apostles.— (Exordium  of  the  speech 
in  Parliament  against  his  own  impeachment 
January  4tli,  1641.    "World's  Beat  Orations.") 

B«B«00k,  Jolm    (American,  I737->T93-) 

"I  Am  «  Trtand  to  Blglitaona  dorfm- 
mant " —  Security  to  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  governed  is  so  obviously  the  design  and 
end  of  civil  government,  that  to  attempt  ■  logi- 
cal proof  of  it  would  be  like  burning  tapers  at 
noonday,  to  assist  the  sun  in  enlightening  the 
world ;  and  it  cannot  be  cither  virtuous  or  bon- 
orable  to  attempt  to  support  a  government  oi 
which  this  is  not  the  great  and  principal  basis ; 
and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  vicious  and  infamoua 
to  attempt  to  support  a  government  which 
manifestly  tends  to  render  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  governed  insecure.  Some 
boast  of  being  friends  to  eovenunent ;  I  am  a 
friend  to  righteous  government,  to  a  govern- 
ment founded  upon  the  principles  of  reason 
and  justice ;  but  I  glory  in  publicly  avowing  my 
eternal  enmity  to  tyranny.— (1774,  On  the 
Boston  Massacre.) 

HMBflwl    (Carthage,  147-183  B.  C) 

AddnH  to  HU  Armr  (UTr)  —  SoIdlera, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  us,  in  any  quarter,  but 
what  we  can  vindicate  with  our  swords.  Let 
those  be  cowards  who  have  something  to  look 
back  upon ;  whom,  flying  thmugb  safe  and  un- 
Miolested  roads,  ttieir  own  country  will  receive. 


There  is  a  necessily  for  us  to  be  brave.  There 
is  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death )  and,  if  it 
must  be  death,  who  would  not  rather  encounter 
it  in  battle  than  in  Bight  i  The  immortal  god* 
could  give  no  stronger  incentive  to  victory.  Let 
but  these  truths  be  fixed  in  your  mind^  and 
once  again  I  proclaim,  you  are  conquerors  I 

Hmr«,  Jnlini  OIurl«i  { England,  1795-1855.) 
Ugb\  M  ui  Sml)l«m  ~-  It  is  to  light  that  aU 
nations  and  languages  have  had  recourse, 
whenever  they  wanted  a  symbol  for  anything 
excellent  in  glory  1  and  if  we  were  to  search 
through  the  whole  of  inanimate  nature  for  an 
emblem  of  pure  unadulterated  happiness,  where 
could  we  End  such  an  emblem,  except  in  light? — 
traversing  the  illimitable  regions  of  space  with 
a  speed  surpassing  thai  of  thought,  incapable 
of  injury  or  stain,  and.  whithersoever  it  goes, 
showering  beauty  and  gladness.  —  (1838.) 
HMTlBon,  Baajamla    (American,  1833-.) 

"TIULt  U  to  Be  the  Sn<t1»  — If  our  great 
corporations  would  more  scrupulously  observe 
their  legal  limitations  and  duties,  they  would 
have  less  cause  to  complain  of  the  unlawful 
limitations  of  their  rights  or  of  violent  inter- 
ference with  their  operations.  The  community 
that  by  concert,  open  or  secret,  among  its  citi- 
lens,  denies  to  a  portion  of  its  members  their 
plain  rights  under  the  law,  has  severed  the  only 
safe  bond  of  social  order  and  prosperity.  The 
evil  work*  from  a  bad  centre  both  ways.  It 
demoralizes  those  who  practice  it,  and  destroys 
the  faith  of  those  who  suffer  by  it  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  law  as  a  safe  protector.  The 
man  in  whose  breast  that  faith  has  been  dark- 
ened is  naturally  the  subject  of  dangerous  and 
nncanny  suggestions.  Those  who  use  unlawful 
methods,  if  moved  by  no  higher  motive  than 
the  sellisluiess  that  prompted  them,  may  well 
stop  and  ioquire  what  is  to  be  the  end  d 
this.  —  ( Inaugural     March  ^th,  1889.) 

TU*  Only  Pwplf  WHO  OiB  Hvm  Va— It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  people  upon  eutb 
much  to  harm  us,  except  our  own  people. 
Barriaon.  Thomu    (England,  1606-1660.) 

a  T]|«  BbmUnff  I  HnT«  In  mr  Hutdi  ABd 
KtlMa" — Gentlemen,  by  reason  of  some  scofiing 
that  I  do  hear,  I  judge  that  some  do  think  I 
am  afraid  to  die,  by  the  shaking  1  have  in  my 
bands  and  knees;  I  tell  you  no,  but  it  is  t^ 
reason  of  much  blood  I  have  lost  in  the  wan, 
and  many  wounds  I  have  received  in  my  body, 
which  caused  this  shaking  and  weakness  in  my 
nerves;!  have  had  it  this  twelve  years;  I  speak 
this  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God ;  he  bath 
carried  me  above  the  fear  of  death ;  and  I 
value  not  my  life,  because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and 
am  assured  I  shall  take  it  up  again.— (On  the 
scaffold.  tMa) 
Hnr**,  Bntlmtlinl  B,    (American,  1813-1893.} 

Sarrloe  to  Party  uid  Dotutry— The  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  should  strive  to  be  always  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  he  serves  his  puty  best 
who  serves  the  country  best— (Inaugural  1S77.) 
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Barn*.  KtftMrt  T.    (Americut,  1791-1839.) 

OB  Velwter  mnd  Benton  — The  hoaorable 
{entleinan  from  MusBchaaetU,  titer  detibent' 
inC  a  whole  aighC  upon  his  course,  comes  into 
this  chamber  to  vindicate  New  England ;  and, 
instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with  the  ffen- 
tleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  charges  which  he 
had  preferred,  chooses  to  consider  me  as  the 
author  of  those  charges ;  and,  losing  sight  en- 
tirely of  that  gentleman,  selects  me  as  his  ad- 
venary,  and  pouts  out  all  the  vials  of  his  mighty 
wl»tb  upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is  he  will- 
ing to  stop  there.  He  goes  on  to  assail  tlie 
institutions  and  policy  of  the  South,  and  calls 
in  qoestion  the  principles  and  conduct  of  tlie 
State  which  1  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
When  I  find  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and 
experience,  of  acknowledged  talents,  and  pro- 
foond  sagacity,  pursuing  a  course  like  thin,  de- 
clining the  contest  offered  from  the  West,  and 
maldng  wat  upon  the  unoffending  South,  I 
must  believe  — I  am  bound  to  believe— he  lias 
tome  object  in  view  which  he  has  not  ventured 
to  disclose.  Mr.  President,  why  is  this  ?  Haa 
the  gentleman  discovered,  in  former  controver- 
tiet  with  tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  he 
b  Dvermatched  by  that  senator  ?  And  does  he 
hope  for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble 
adversary  ?  Has  the  gentleman's  distempered 
iancy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy  foreboding*  of 
"new  alliaikces  to  be  formed,"  at  which  he 
hinted  ?  Has  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Coali- 
tioa  come  back,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  to 
"  tear  the  eyeballs  of  the  gentleni>n,»  and  will 
It  not  'down  at  his  bidding"  ?  Are  dark  vis- 
ions of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost  forever, 
sdn  Boating  before  his  heated  imagination? 
Sir,  if  it  be  his  object  to  thrust  me  between 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  himself,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  East  from  the  contest  it  has 
provoked  with  the  West,  he  shall  not  be  grati- 
lied.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  dragged  into  the  defense 
of  ay  friend  from  Missouri  The  South  shall 
not  be  forced  into  ■  conflict  not  its  own.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  able  to  fight  his 
own  battles.  The  gallant  West  needs  no  aid 
from  the  South  to  tepel  any  attack  which  may 
be  made  on  them  fnun  any  quarter.  Let  the 
£entleman  from  Massachusetts  controvert  the 
facts  and  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missoori,  if  be  can ;  and,  if  be  win  the  victory, 
let  him  wear  the  honors.  I  shall  not  deprive 
himof  his  laurels.— (U.S.  Senate.  OntheFootc 
lUtolntion.) 

rr**  TntU- 1  say,  in  the  words  of  the  i^I- 
losophical  statesman  of  England,  "  leave  a  gen- 
'Crous  nation  free  to  seek  their  own  road  to 
perfectiDn.*)  Thank  God,  the  night  is  passing 
away,  and  we  have  lived  to  sec  the  dawn  of  a 
glorious  day.  The  cause  of  free  trade  must 
and  will  prosper,  and  finally  triumph.  The 
political  economist  is  abroad  ;  light  has  come 
into  the  world ;  and,  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
meo  will  not "  piefer  darkness  rather  than  light" 

Sir,  let  it  not  be  said,  in  after  times,  that  the 
n  of  Ameiica  were  bebitid  the  age  in 


which  they  lived ;  that  they  initiated  ttdi  yonnr 
and  vigorous  country  into  the  enervating  and 
cotrupting  practices  of  European  nations ;  and 
that,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole  world  waa 
looking  to  us  for  an  example,  we  arrayed  our- 
selves in  the  cast-off  follies  and  exploded 
eiTOis  of  the  Old  World,  and,  by  the  iotrodac- 
tion  of  a  vile  system  of  artificial  stimulants 
and  political  gambling,  impaired  the  healthfnl 
vigor  of  the  body  politic,  and  brought  on 
decrepitude  and  premature  dissolution. 

BwOltt.  Wlllluu    (England,  rTTS-iSjo.) 

Bnnwr  and  Fattaot—We  shed  tears  from 
ssfmpathy  with  real  and  necessary  distress ;  a* 
we  burst  into  laughter  from  want  of  symp^y 
with  that  which  is  unreasonable  and  mmeces- 
taiy,  the  absurdity  of  which  provokes  our  spleen 
or  mirth,  rather  than  any  serious  reflections  oa 

To  explain  the  nature  of  laughter  and  tears 
is  to  account  for  the  condition  of  human  life, 
for  it  is  in  a  manner  compounded  of  these  two. 
It  is  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy,— sad  or  merry,  as  it 
happens.  The  crimes  and  misfortunes  that  *ie 
inseparable  from  it  shock  and  wound  the  mind 
when  they  once  seize  upon  it,  and,  when  the 
pressure  can  no  longer  be  borne,  seek  relief  ia 
tears ;  tlie  follies  and  absurdities  that  men  com- 
mit, or  the  odd  accidents  tliit  befall  them,  afford 
us  amusement  from  the  very  rejection  of  these 
false  claims  upon  our  sympathy,  and  end  In 
laughter.  If  everything  that  went  wrong,  if 
every  vardty  or  weakness  in  another  gave  us  a 
sensible  pang.  It  wotdd  be  hard  indeed ;  but  as 
long  as  the  disagreeableness  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  sadden  disaster  is  kept  out  of 
sight  by  the  immediate  oddity  of  the  circom- 
ttances,  and  the  absurdity  or  unaccountable- 
neat  of  a  foolish  action  is  the  most  striking 
thing  in  it,  the  iudictoos  prevails  over  the 
pathetic,  and  we  receive  pleasure  instead  of 
pain  from  the  farce  of  life  which  is  played  be- 
fore ua,  and  which  discomposes  our  gravity  as 
often  as  it  fails  to  move  our  anger  or  our  pity. 
Heeker,  Frederlek  Sari  FZani  (German- 
American,  1811-18S1.) 

A  TlBloit  of  Imarioa  —  Heavy  night  lay  over 
the  earth  and  sky ;  the  sea  was  dark,  filled 
with  high,  black  waves,  and  a  proud  woman  in 
golden  armor,  the  standard  of  the  Republic 
undulating  in  her  hand,  led  me  up  to  a  high 
sea-beaten  cliff,  that  in  the  ocean  afar  over- 
topped the  hills  of  earth  1  When  she  raised 
ber  band  towards  the  East,  a  thousand  lights 
from  the  Aurora  Borealis  biased  forth ;  and 
like  a  Gre-lit  picture  before  me  the  Old  World 
lay  I  In  trumpet  tones  sounded  a  mighty  voice : 
I  am  the  destiny  of  the  Old  World,  I  am  Amer- 
ica, and  I  will  plant  the  banner  of  the  deliv- 
erance of  humanity  on  every  land  I  See,  I  have 
taken  away  hunger  from  the  lands  of  the  East  I 
I  have  given  them  the  potato  and  the  golden 
ear  of  maize!  I  have  healed  their  fever- 
shalcen  bodies  with  the  bark  of  the  cinchona; 
with  balm  of  healing  herbs  I  have  restored  their 
bodies,  and  with  the  aroma  of  tobacco  I  have 
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beguiled  their  ore*.  With  woodi  for  dytt,  for 
nie,  for  ocnament,  I  h«Teadoraed  their  hou*et 
•od  completed  ud  funiithed  their  ships.  The 
(teamer,  the  tamed  IcTisthan,  and  the  light- 
ning's writing  >re  my  work,  and  from  teubore 
to  sewhoce  my  sons  bare  laid  iron  itrandi 
until  they  have  encircled  the  glotie.  Against 
my  shores  the  GuU  Stream  brealcs  it*  force 
and  hastens  on  to  warm  ttie  farthest  notthland 
of  Europe.  In  the  Florida  gulf  invisibly  and 
dlently  the  coral  billions  are  at  work  to  tain  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  to  cover  Europe  with  ice,  but 
inj  geoiua  will  remove  this  hairier.  The  iron- 
coirasaed  ship  and  tbe  r^  of  bronze  and  the 
monitor  are  tbe  children  of  my  brain ;  and  I 
have  taught  the  laws  of  tbe  Trade  Winds,  and 
I  poor  out  the  treasures  of  tbe  depths  of  the 
■ea  and  the  land  for  my  people,  that  it  may 
b«  multiplied  and  oourished,  while  to  protect 
it  1  hold  over  it  and  its  future  this  bright 
banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.— an  emblem 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity  for  all,— that 
beneath  it  shall  be  a  rendezvous  for  the  free 
of  the  earth  I  And  in  thii  sign,  I  will  con- 
<)uerl  —  (Peroration  of  att  address  in  the 
•World's  Best  Orations."  July  4tb,  1S71,  De- 
livered by  permission.) 

■•Imliolta,  Bersuum  Lndvlff  Fardlund 
Toa  (Germany,  1S31-1S94.) 
Doi^Uon  of  LUb  on  Butli  — We  may.  there- 
tore,  assume  with  great  probabUity  that  the 
tnn  will  still  continue  in  its  condensation,  even 
if  it  only  attained  the  density  of  tbe  earth,— 
though  it  will  probably  become  far  denser  in 
the  interior,  owing  to  the  enormoui  pressure, — 
this  would  develop  fresh  quantities  of  heat 
which  would  be  sufEcieut  to  maintain  for  an 
additional  seventeen  million  years  the  same 
intensity  of  sunshine  as  that  which  is  now  the 
source  of  all  terrestrial  life.  .  .  .  The  term 
of  seventeen  million  years  which  I  have  given 
may,  perhaps,  become  considerably  prolonged 
by  tiie  gradual  abatement  of  radiation,  by  the 
new  accretion  of  falling  meteors,  and  by  still 
greater  condensation  than  that  which  1  have 
assumed  in  that  calculation.  But  we  know  of 
DO  natural  process  which  could  spare  our  sun 
the  fate  which  has  manifestly  fallen  upon 
other  suns.  This  is  a  thought  which  we  only 
reluctantly  admit ;  it  seems  to  us  an  insult  to 
the  beneficent  Creative  Power  which  we  other- 
wise find  at  work  in  organisms,  and  especially 
in  bving  ones.  But  we  must  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  thought  that,  however  we  may 
consider  ourselves  to  be  the  centre  and  final 
object  of  creation,  we  are  but  as  dust  on  tbe 
earth ;  which  again  is  but  a  speck  of  dust  in 
the  immensity  of  space ;  and  the  previous  dura- 
tion of  our  race,  even  if  we  follow  it  far  be- 
yond our  written  history,  into  the  era  of  the 
lake  dwellings  or  of  the  mammoth  is  but  an 
faistant  compared  with  the  primeval  times  of 
our  planet,  when  living  things  existed  upon  it, 
wlioM  ttruge  and  unearthly  remains  still  gaze 
at  us  from  their  ancient  tomb* ;  and  far  more 
does  the  duration  of  oor  race  sink  into  insig- 


nificance compared  with  the  ei 
during  which  worlds  have  been  in  process  of 
formation,  and  will  still  continue  to  form  when 
our  son  Is  citingnished,  and  our  earth  is  either 
solidified  in  cold,  or  is  united  with  tbe  ignite 
central  body  of  our  system.— (From  hisUni- 
vcisity  lectures.) 

Bandaraon,  John  B.  (American,  Contempo- 
raneous.) 
ma  Eight  to  MaM  FoolKb  Bp«*oIiM  — 
Tbe  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  "shall 
make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press."  The  President,  like  other 
persons,  is  protected  under  Ibis  dause.  He, 
too,  has  the  right  to  make  foolish  speeches.  I 
do  not  now  say  that  there  is  no  limit  to  tbe 
cnjo)'ment  of  this  right,  or  that  it  might  not  be 
so  much  abused  by  a  Pruident  as  to  demand 
his  impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  But 
in  this  case  the  offense  is  certainly  not  of  so 
heinous  a  character  as  to  demand  punishment  in 
the  absence  of  a  law  defining  the  right  and  pro- 
viding specific  penalties,  and  also  in  the  face  of 
a  constitutional  provision  declaring  that  the 
freedom  of  speech  cannot  be  abridged  by  law. 
— (From  an  opinion  delivered  at  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson  in  1S68.) 

B«UT.  Pfttrlok    (American,  1736-1799,) 

<  am  Mo  utMitr  or  otT*  no  dmu  >- 

(  Delivered  at  Rlclimond,  In  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tioB,ona  molntloo  to  pat  Uie  commonwealUi 
IntoB  atateot  defeoae,  March  1311,1775.  (Coat- 
plete  text  trom  ■  World's  Best  Oiatlona.') 
Mr.  President : — No  man  thinks  more  highly 
than  I  do  of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  abili- 
ties, of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  have 
just  addressed  the  house.  But  difFercnt  men 
often  see  the  same  subject  in  different  lights; 
and,  therefore,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
disresi>ectful  to  those  gentlemen,  14  entertaining 
as  I  do  opinions  of  a  character  very  opposite 
to  theirs,  I  shall  speak  forth  my  sentiments 
freely  and  without  reserve.  This  is  no  time 
for  ceremony.  The  question  before  the  house 
is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  conotrv.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  it  as  nothing  1ms  than 
a  question  <A  freedom  or  slavery;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  ought 
to  be  the  freedom  of  tbe  debate.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth, 
and  fulfill  the  great  responsibility  which  we 
hold  to  God  and  our  country.  Should  I  keep 
back  my  opinions  at  such  a  time.  Ilirongb  fear  of 
giving  oEFente,  I  should  consider  myself  as 
guilty  of  treason  towards  my  country,  and  of 
an  act  of  disloyalty  toward  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  which    I   revere    above   all    earthly 

Mr.  President,  it  is  natuml  to  man  to  indulge 
in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to 
the  song  of  that  siren,  till  she  transforms  us 
into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men,  en- 
gaged in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  lib- 
erty ?  Are  ire  disposed  to  be  of  the  number 
of  those,  who,  having  eyes,  see  ixit,  and  having 
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HraiT,  tKOnek—OMmmtd 
ant,  hear  not,  the  thini^  which  to  acBily 
concern  their  temporal  lalvatioD  ?  For  1117 
part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I 
am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth ;  to  know 
the  wotst,  uid  to  provide  for  iL 

I  have  but  one  lamp  bjr  which  my  feet  are 
gaided,  aod  that  is  the  bunp  of  eiperieoce.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future 
but  by  the  past  And  judging  by  the  past, 
I  wish  to  know  what  tbei«  has  been  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last 
ten  years  to  justify  those  hopes  with  which 
gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  them- 
selvee  and  the  house.  Is  it  that  insidioua 
smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately 
received?  Trust  it  not,  sir;  it  will  prove 
a  soare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  youiselves  to  be 
betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this 
gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports  with 
those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our 
waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and 
armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  recon- 
ciliation ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  un- 
wUling  to  be  teconcUed,  that  force  must  be 
called  in  to  win  back  am  love  ?  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  imple- 
ments of  war  and  snbjiigation;  the  last  argu- 
ments to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask  gentlemen, 
«T,  What  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  pur- 
pose be  Dot  to  force  us  to  sabmission  ?  Can 
gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive  for 
it  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumu- 
lation of  navies  and  armies  ?  No,  dr,  she  has 
none.  They  are  meant  for  us :  they  can  be 
meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind 
and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the  British 
ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what 
have  we  to  oppose  to  them  ?  Shall  we  try  argu- 
ment ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the 
last  ten  year».  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer 
upon  the  subject  ?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the 
subject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable ; 
but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to 
entreaty  and  humble  supplication  ?  What  terms 
shall  we  find,  which  have  not  been  already 
exhausted  7  Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the 
storm  which  is  now  coming  on.  We  have 
petitioned ;  we  have  remonstrated ;  we  have 
supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  oureelves  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  have  implored  ila  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannical  bauds  of  the 
ministry  and  Parliament.  Our  petitions  have 
been  slighted;  our  remonstrances  have  pro- 
duced additional  violence  and  insult;  our  sup- 
plications have  been  disregarded  ;  and  we  have 
been  spumed,  with  contempt,  from  the  foot  of 
the  throne  !  In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we 
indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconcili- 
atioiL  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope. 
If  we  wish  to  be  free, —  if  we  mean  to  preserve 
inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which 
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which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and 
which  we  have  pledged  oonelves  never  to 
abandon,  until  the  glorious  object  of  oar  con- 
test shall  be  obtained, —  we  must  &ght !  I  repeat 
it,  sir,  we  must  fight !  An  appeal  to  arms  arkd 
to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us  I 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak ;  unable 
to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But 
when  shall  we  be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  the 
neat  week,  or  the  next  year  7  Will  it  be  when 
we  are  ti^ally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British 
guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  7  Shall 
we  gattier  strength  by  irresolution  and  inac- 
tion 7  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance  by  lying  supinely  ou  our  backs  and 
hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until 
our  enemies  shall  have  bound  ni  hand  and 
foot  7  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  moke  a 
proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of 
nature  hath  placed  in  oar  power.  Three  mil- 
lions of  people,  anned  in  the  holy  cause  of 
liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which 
we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which 
out  enemy  con  send  against  us.  Beades,  sir, 
we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is 
a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight 
our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  it  not  to 
the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the 
active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  elec- 
tion. If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it 
is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contetf. 
There  is  no  retreat,  bat  in  sutnoission  and 
slavery  t  Our  chairks  are  forged  I  Their  clank- 
ing may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  BottOD  I 
The  war  it  inevitable  —  and  let  it  comet  I 
repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  coiot. 

Gentlemen  may  cry,  Peace,  Peace  —  but  there 
is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  began  t  The 
neat  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring 
to  our  ears  the  dash  of  resounding  arms  I  Onr 
brethren  are  already  in  the  field  1  Why  stand 
we  here  idle  7  What  is  it  that  gentlemen 
wish  7  What  would  they  have  7  Is  life  so 
dear,  <v  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  ptuchased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  7  Forbid  it. 
Almighty  Godl  I  know  not  what  coorie 
others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death  I 

A  PTOphvay  of  PrograH— The  population 
of  the  Old  World  is  full  to  overflowing.  That 
population  is  ground,  too,  by  the  oppressioiu  of 
the  governments  under  which  they  Uve.  Sir, 
they  are  already  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  thcil 
native  shores,  and  looking  to  your  coasts  with 
a  wistful  and  longing  eye.  They  see  here  a 
land  blessed  with  natural  and  political  advan- 
tages, which  are  not  equaled  by  those  of  any 
other  country  upon  earth;  —  a  land  on  which 
a  gracious  Providence  hath  emptied  the  liom  of 
abundance,  — a  land  over  which  Peace  hath 
now  stretched  forth  her  white  wings,  and  where 
Content  and  Plenty  lie  down  at  every  door  I 

Sir.  they  see  something  still  more  attractive 
than  alt  this.  They  see  a  land  in  which  Liberty 
hath  taken  up  her  abode,^thal  Liberty  whom 
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Xkut,  Patrlok 
they  bad  con^dcred  as  a  fabled  goddcEs,  ciiit' 
tag  only  in  tbe  fancies  of  poets.  They  see  her 
bere  a  real  divinity,  —  her  altars  rising  on  every 
band  thron£hout  these  happy  States ;  her  glories 
chanted  by  three  millions  of  tongues,  and  ttw 
whole  rei^n  smilinc  under  her  bleued  inSn- 
cnc&  Sir,  let  but  this,  our  celestial  goddess, 
Libeity,  stretch  forth  her  fair  hand  toward  the 
people  of  the  Old  World,  —  tell  them  to  come, 
and  bid  them  welcome, — and  you  will  see  them 
pouring  in  from  the  North,  from  the  Sonth, 
from  the  East,  and  from  the  West.  Your  wil- 
dernesses will  be  cleared  and  settled,  your 
desert*  will  smile,  our  ranks  will  be  filled,  and 
you  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  defy  the 
powers  of  any  adversary. — ( 1782.) 

"mr  Bbonld  We  Fatter  Oommarea  ?"  — 
Why  shoold  we  fetter  commerce  ?  If  a  man  is 
in  chains,  he  droops  and  bows  to  the  eaith, 
because  his  spirits  are  broken ;  but  let  htm  twist 
the  fetters  from  his  legs,  and  he  will  stand  erect 

Fener  not  commerce  I  Let  her  be  free  as 
air-  She  will  range  the  whole  creation,  and 
return  on  the  four  winds  of  hearen  to  bless  the 
land  with  plenty. 

Harder.   Johum   QotUMM  von    (Gemany, 
1744-1803.) 

'a  tt'Ho  TuMt  of  BaUcbm  t»  Atdnr* 
ThlnklnK»  — Believe  roc,  my  hearers,  it  is  no 
tenet  of  religion  to  abjure  thinking.  It  is  rather 
its  decay  and  the  decay  of  humanity.  Even  the 
Apostles  (and  they  were  called  by  Jesus  to 
teach)  commended  their  hearers  when  they 
searched  whether  the  things  were  so  as  they 
bad  said ;  and  so  would  it  be  for  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction  of  my  calling  to  have 
awakened  in  yon  the  habit  of  thought  and  re- 
flection upon  religion,  and  to  have  aided  each 
one  of  yon  in  the  work  of  arousing  his  own 
conscience,  developing  more  clearly  his  former 
dhn  experiences,  training  his  own  understand- 
ing, and  in  short,  through  my  exposition  of 
religion,  rendering  himself  wiser,  more  self- 
acquainted,  nobler,  and  better  than  he  was  be- 
fore. In  this  way  religion  serves  also  for  the 
education  of  our  time,  and  that  which  has 
already  so  far  exalted  the  human  ondetttand- 
tng  would  continue  to  elevate  it,  and  with  it 
our  virtue,  our  humanity,  our  bliss.  Happy 
times  I  happy  world! 
BlCsinMU,  Jolm    (England,  1616-1708.) 

Cent  Par  Cent  In  Haw  Sncland — My  fathers 
and  brethren,  this  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
New  England  is  originally  a  plantation  of  re- 
ligion, not  a  plantation  of  trade.  Let  merchants 
and  such  as  are  increasing  cent  per  cent  remem- 
ber this.  Let  others  that  have  come  over  since 
at  several  times  remember  this,  that  worldly 
gain  was  not  the  end  and  design  of  the  people 
of  New  England,  but  religion.  And  if  any 
amongst  US  make  religion  as  twelve,  and  the 
woild  as  thirteen,  let  such  a  one  know  he  bath 
neither  the  spirit  of  a  true  New  England  man, 
Bor  yet  of  a  sincere  Christiaa.—  (From  a  sermon 
at  Cambridge,  1663.) 


Hill, 


BuT«r     (American,    1823- 


■■Iiru  Bom  ft  Slftvalioldar"— I  was  bom 
a  slaveholder.  That  was  a  decree  of  roy  coun- 
try's laws,  not  my  own.  I  never  tungbt  a  slave 
save  at  bis  own  request  t  and  of  Uiat  I  am 
not  ashamed.  I  was  never  unkind  to  a  slave, 
and  all  I  ever  owned  will  bear  cheerful  testi- 
mony to  that  fact  I  would  never  deprive  a 
human  being,  of  any  race,  or  color,  or  condi- 
tion, of  his  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws ;  and  no  colored  man  who  knows  me 
believes  I  would.  Of  all  forms  of  Cowardice, 
that  is  the  meanest  which  would  oppress  the 
helpless,  or  wrong  the  defenseless ;  but  I  had 
the  courage  to  face  secession  in  its  maddest 
hour,  and  say  1  would  not  give  the  American 
Union  for  African  slavery,  and  that  if  slavery 
dared  strike  the  Union,  slavery  would  perish. 
Slavery  did  perish,  and  now  in  this  high  coun- 
cil of  the  greatest  of  nations,  I  face  the  leaders^ 
of  State  destruction  and  declare  that  this  ark 
of  our  political  covenant,  this  constitutional 
casket  of  our  confederate  nation,  encasing  as 
it  does  more  of  human  liberty  and  humait 
security  and  human  hope  than  any  government 
ever  formed  by  man,  I  would  not  break  for  the 
whole  African  race.  And  cursed,  thrice  cursed 
forever  be  [he  man  who  would  I  Sir,  in  dis- 
union through  the  disintegration  of  the  States 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  anything  but 
anarchy  «rith  its  endless  horrors.  In  disunion 
through  the  destruction  of  the  States  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  anything  but  rigi^ 
hopeless  despotism,  with  all  its  endless  oppres- 
sion. In  disonion  by  any  means,  in  any  form, 
for  any  cause,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
anything  but  blood,  and  waste,  and  ruin  to  all 
races  and  colors  and  conditions  of  men.  But 
in  the  preservation  of  our  Union  of  States 
this  confederate  nation,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  anything  but  a  grandeur  and  a 
glory  such  as  no  people  ever  enjoyed.  I  pray 
God  that  every  arm  that  shall  he  raised  to 
destroy  that  Union  may  be  withered  before  It 
can  strike  the  blow.— (U.S. Senate,  1879.) 
BlUUrd.  H.  W.     (American,  180S-1S92.) 

OonitltiitlonftI  (hnr«nun«Lt  — History  de- 
scribes upon  none  of  its  pages  such  a  scene. 
Other  governments  had  grown  up  under  cir- 
cumstances whose  imperious  pressure  gave  them 
their  peculiar  forms  and  they  had  been  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time,  to  keep  pace  with  an 
advancing  civilization ;  but  here  was  a  govetn- 
menC  created  by  men  emancipated  from  all 
foreign  influence,  and  who,  in  their  delibera- 
tions, acknowledged  no  supreme  authority  btR 
that  of  God. 

Slates  already  republican  and  Independent 
were  formed  mto  a  confederation,  and  the  great 
principles  of  the  government  irete  embodied  in 


Maaliood  — A  really  great  man  Is  the  grand- 
est object  which  this  world  ever  eihibits.  The 
heavens  in  their  magniScence  —  the  ocean  in  its 
sublime  immensity  —  mountains  standing  firm 
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upon  their  enmite  foiuidatioiic— all  are  leu 
imposing  than  a  liviog  man  io  the  poHcssion  of 
liis  hiehest  faculties.-  (From  a  speecb  on  Web- 
Iter,  in  1854.) 

BOix,  OMirg*  Pilibl*    ( American,  1836-. ) 

Tti*  Pwltan— The  Puritan  believed  in  a  fn- 
tim  life,  where  just  men  were  to  enjoy 'im- 
mortality with  those  whom  they  had  loved 
here ;  and  this  belief  was  his  comfort  and  sup- 
port in  all  the  sorrow  and  suffering  wliich  he 
encountered.  But  he  believed  also  in  the  com- 
ing of  God's  kingdom  here.  He  had  a  firm 
faith  Chat  the  State  he  had  bnilded  was  to  con- 
tinue and  grow,  a  community  of  men  living  to- 
gether in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  worship 
of  God,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth-  It  has  been 
taid  of  each  of  two  great  Puritan  leaders  : 
"  Hope  shone  lilc«  a  fiery  pillar  in  him  when 
it  had  gone  out  in  all  others.  His  mind  is 
firmly  fixed  on  the  future ;  his  face  is  radiant 
with  the  sunrise  be  intently  watches.  ■> 

Lastly,  the  Puritan  believed  in  the  law  of 
righteous  retribution  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
No  departure  from  God's  law  of  absolute  jus- 
tice, of  absolute  honesty,  ol  absolute  righteous- 
ness, could  escape,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  its 
certain  and  terrible  punishment.  The  op- 
pressor who  deprived  the  poorest  or  weakest 
of  mankind  of  the  equal  right  with  which  God 
had  endowed  him,  the  promise-breaker  who 
juggled  with  public  obligatian,  the  man  who 
gained  power  by  violence  or  fraod,  brought 
down,  as  he  believed,  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  himself  and  apon  his  children,  and  upon 
the  nation  which  permitted  him,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  genetatiorL—  ( 1876. ) 

Holboisf,    Blr   Sobart     (England,   f.  i^- 

1647.) 
AgalBBt  sup  Komr  — Admit  the  rule  of 
lalut  pepiUi  suprema  lex;  yet  the  law  of  prac- 
tice doth  not  yield  till  there  be  an  actual 
enemy,  or  fiagrata  iithnn.  It  it  not  enough 
that  theiB  be  but  an  apprehension.  —  (1637. ) 

BelmN,  OllTM  VaBdall      (American.  1S09- 

Boiton  Uw  Bub  —  Boston  sCalehonse  is  the 
hab  of  the  solar  system.  —  ( 1858. ) 

Hookar,  Blehud      ( England,  1553  - 1600. ) 

cLftW'i  SMt  In  t]i«  Boaom  of  God»— Of 
Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than 
that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels  and 
men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  lott  and  manner,  yet 
all,  with  uniform  content,  admiring  her  at  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

Booston,  Samnal    (American,  1793-1863.) 

01  am  Oppoaed  to  Both  Bxtmnaa"— Mr. 
President,  I  said  that  I  would  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  nor  have  I  any  disposition 


to  do  so ;  but  I  do  say  that  was  the  bett  act  of 
my  life.  My  life  has  been  a  long  and  varied 
one.  The  only  achievement  that  failed  and 
brought  aomiw  tq  my  heart  was  that  1  could 
not  defeat  that  fatal  measure  [the  Kansa*- 
Nebraska  Bill]  which  fostered  by  demagogues, 
originated  in  ambition,  was  intended  for  no 
valuable  interest  of  the  country,  but  to  unite 
the  South,  and,  with  a  few  scattering  nortbeni 
States,  make  a  President,  and  continue  the  suc- 
cession. That  was  the  iniquity  of  iL  I  sud 
then  that  the  oldest  man  living  at  that  time 
might  say  he  had  seen  the  commencement  of 
trouble,  but  the  youngest  child  then  bom  would 
not  see  the  end  of  the  calamities  which  would 
result  to  the  South  from  that  measure,  if 
adopted.  It  has  been  adopted,  and  what  hat 
been  the  result  ?  That  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  My  actions  may  speak 
of  what  I  think  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  desire  any 
misapprehension  of  my  motives  or  my  conduct 
to  be  entertained.  Whenever  >  gentleman  pre- 
sents himself  who  has  given  stronger  assurance 
of  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  than  I  have 
done  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  and  to 
every  section,  then  I  will  defer  to  him,  and  hear 
a  icbuke  for  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
nourished  and  cherished  in  my  heart  while  liv- 
ing, and  will  be  buried  with  me  unless  they 
ascend  to  a  higher  destiny.    .    .    . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  extremely 
improper  sentiments  atteied  in  the  North,  as  I 
am  in  the  South.  I  am  opposed  to  both  ex- 
tremes ;  I  favor  neither.  There  is  a  middle 
ground;  and  there  we  shall  find  rectitude  and 
propriety,  and  all  that  is  desirable. — ( 1S58L) 

Hojrt.  Ear.  St.  Tlflutd  (American,  Con- 
temporaneous.) 
BenfTOlant  iwlmllatioa  utd  If  *&lf«it 
ProTldauM  —Christ  is  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty regarding  national  expansion.  There 
never  was  a  more  manifest  Providence  than  the 
wiving  of  Old  Glory  over  the  Philippines.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  Co  thrash  tiie  natives, 
until  they  understand  who  we  are.  I  beh'eve 
every  bullet  sent,  every  cannon  shot,  every  Bag 
waved  means  righteousness. — (March,  189^) 

BngtiM,  Thonuu    (England,  iS33~i8g&) 

VoA  and  AaplrMlon— The  only  [dealim 
I  plead  for  is  dot  only  compatible  with  mt- 
tained  and  vigorous  work ;  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  it.  The  gospel  of  work  is  a  tnie 
gospel,  though  not  the  only  one,  or  the  higheit, 
as  has  been  preached  in  our  day  by  great 
teachers.  And  1  do  not  deny  that  the  advice  I 
have  just  been  giving  you  may  seem  at  first 
sighC  to  conflict  with  the  work  gospeL  Listen, 
for  instance,  to  the  ring  of  fC  in  the  rugged 
and  fncitive  words  of  one  of  our  strongest 

•  That  low  man  aeeka  a  UtUe  tUng  to  Oo, 
Bees  it  and  doe*  It. 
This  high  niBD.  with  a  great  ttilng  to  paiaae. 
Dies  ere  lie  know*  It,  ■ 

—  (QifCon  College.    1979.) 
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■Bgv,  nam    (Fnnce,  1803-1885.) 

«T&*  Flnt  Ttm  of  UlMrtr"  — The  Gnt 
tree  oi  libcit;  was  planted  eighteen  hundi«d 
jtttrs  *go  bj  God  himself  on  Golgotha  1  The 
fint  tree  of  liberty  wu  that  crou  on  which 
Jetos  Chriit  wai  offered  ■  sacrifice,  for  the 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  the  honian 
ncet  — (184S.  From  the  «WorId'»  Best  Ora- 
tion*.*) 

Volow  ?rom  tlw  Onm— It  is  not  the  will 
of  God  that  liberty,  which  is  his  word,  should 
be  silenL  Citiiens  t  the  moment  that  trium- 
phant despots  believe  that  they  have  forever 
Uken  the  power  of  speech  from  ideas,  it  is  re- 
stored by  the  Almighty.  This  tribune  destroyed, 
be  recoDStracts  it  Not  in  the  midst  of  the 
pabUc  sq>iate,-^not  with  ignite  or  marble ; 
there  is  no  need  of  that.  He  reconstructs  it  In 
nlitude ;  he  reconstructs  it  with  the  £rast  of 
the  cemetery,  with  the  shade  oi  the  cypress, 
with  the  Kloomy  hilloct  made  hj  the  coffins 
buried  in  the  earth,  —  and  from  this  lolitude, 
this  erasi,  this  cypress,  these  hidden  coffins, 
know  yoo,  citiieit^  what  proceeds?  There 
comes  the  heutrcndine  cry  of  humanity — 
there  comes  denunciation  and  testimony — there 
comes  the  laeitorable  accosation  whidi  causes 
the  crowned  criminal  to  torn  pale — there  comes 
(he  toiible  protest  of  the  dead  I 

*Il4pole«n  ih«  Lima  0  — Nobody  dreams 
of  the  Empire,  you  tell  as.  What  mean,  then, 
those  cries  of  Vive  remfitreurf  and  who  pays 
for  tbem?  What  means  this  meodicant  petition 
lor  a  pnolonKation  of  the  president's  powers  ? 
What  is  a  prolongation  ?  The  consulate  for 
life  7  And  where  leads  the  consulate  for  life  ? 
To  the  Empire!  Gentlemen,  here  is  an 
Intrigue.  We  will  let  in  daylight  upon  it,  if 
yoo  please.  Prance  must  not  wake  up  one  of 
these  fine  mornings  and  find  herself  empeior- 
ridden,  without  knowing  why.  An  emperor  t 
Let  us  consider  the  subject  a  little.  Because 
thoe  was  once  a  man  who  gained  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  and  who  reigned,  must  the  man 
who  gained  only  the  battle  of  Satory  reign 
also  ?  Because,  ten  centuries  ago,  Cfaatle- 
magne,  after  forty  years  of  glory,  let  fall  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  a  sceptre  and  a  sword  of  such 
pfopottions  that  no  one  dared  to  touch  them ; 
and  because,  a  thousand  years  later, — for  it 
reqoires  a  gestation  of  a  thousand  years  to  pro- 
duce such  men,— another  genlos  appeared, 
who  toolc  up  that  sword  and  sceptre,  and  stood 
up  erect  under  the  weight ;  a  man  wbo  chained 
rerolution  in  France,  and  unchained  it  in  the 
lest  of  Europe ;  who  added  to  his  name  the 
hrilliant  synonyms  of  Rivoli,  Jena,  EssUng, 
Frledland,  Montmirail;  because  this  man,  after 
ten  years  of  a  glory  almost  fabulous  in  its 
grandeur,  let  fall,  in  his  turn,  that  sceptre  and 
■word  which  had  accomplished  such  colossal 
esploits, — you  would  come,  — you,  yon  would 
presume,  after  him,  to  catch  them  up  as  he  did, 
— he.  Napoleon,  after  Chariemagnc, — and 
pup  In  your  feeble  bands  this  sceptre  of  the 


giants,  this  sword  of  the  Titans  1  What  to 
do? 

What  I  after  Augustus  must  we  have  August- 
ulus?  Because  we  have  had  a  Napoleon  the 
Great,  must  we  now  have  Napoleon  the  Little  f 

"  PrOTldsnoa  for  Vi,  tlw  Folltintaai  agslatt 
Dl°  — When  I  consider  all  that  Providence  has 
done  for  us,  and  all  that  politicians  have  done 
against  us,  a  melancholy  consideration  presents 
itself.  We  learn,  from  the  statistics  of  Europe, 
that  she  now  spends  annually,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  armies,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  I^  for  the  last  thirty-two 
years,  this  enormous  sum  had  been  expended 
in  the  interests  of  peace,— America  meanwhile 
aiding  Europe,— know  you  what  would  have 
happened  ?  The  face  of  the  world  would  have 
been  changed.  Isthmuses  would  have  been  cot 
through ;  rivers  would  have  been  chaimeled ; 
mountains  tunneled.  Railroads  would  have 
covered  the  two  continents.  The  merchant  ton* 
nage  of  the  world  would  have  increased  a 
hundred  fold.  There  would  be  nowhere  barren 
plains,  nor  moots,  nor  marshes.  Cities  would 
be  seen  where  now  all  is  still  a  solitude.  Har- 
bors would  have  been  dug  where  shoals  and 
rocks  now  threaten  navigation.  Asia  would  be 
raised  to  a  state  of  civiliiation.  Africa  would 
be  restored  to  man.  Abundance  would  Sow 
forth  from  every  side,  from  all  the  veins  of  the 
earth,  beneath  the  labor  of  the  whole  family  of 
man ;  and  misery  would  disappear  I  And,  with 
misery, what  would  also  disappear?  Rela- 
tions, Yes-,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be 
changed.  Instead  of  destroying  oi>e  another, 
men  would  peacefully  people  the  waste  place* 
of  the  earth.  Instead  of  makiikg  revolutions, 
they  would  establish  colonies.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing back  barbarism  into  civilization,  they  would 
carry  civiliiation  into  barbarism.—  (1849.) 

Bnmphrsj',   I.  r.     ( American,   Contempora- 

UskltatloB  — The  coutk  of  nature  itself 
seems  to  confirm  the  propoution  as  to  the  n- 
lation  between  sin  and  snfietlng.  The  mott 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  structure  of  the  physi- 
cal universe  conducts  to  the  condusiou  that  It 
was  created  by  a  being  infinitely  good  and  in- 
tended  for  a  race  infinitely  sinfuL  It  is  a  roac- 
nificent  palace-prison;  as  a  palace  declaring 
tbe  glory  of  its  maker,  as  a  prison  tevealiiy 
the  character  of  its  inmates. 

HiukliMn,  Vllliau    ( England,  17)0-18301 ) 

InnoTfttlon— I  have  been  charged  with  bdag 
tbe  author  in  some  instancea,  and  the  promoter 
in  others,  of  innovations  of  a  ra^h  and  danger* 
ous  luture.  I  deny  the  charge.  I  dare  the  an- 
tboTS  of  it  to  the  proof.  Gentlemen,  when  they 
talk  of  innovation,  ought  to  remember,  with 
Lord  Bacon,  that  °  Time  has  been  and  is  the 
great  Innovator.  ■  Upon  that  innovator  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  cautiously  to  wait  at  a  beeomhiff 
ditfance  and  with  proper  circumspection  j  bat 
not  Brrogantly  and  presumptoonsly  to  fo  be> 
lore  him,  and  endeavor  to  outstrip  his  cowie. 
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H7d«,  Bdvud,  Ettl  Of  OUrmdon     (£□£- 

land,  1608-1674.) 
■■Maa  WIio  Had  lost  TlMlr  InsooaBoe 
Oonld  Hot  PrMam  Tbvlr  Oonrac*  *  —  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  instance  o<  a  »lck  lud  lan- 
euishine  oammonwealth  than  th«  bnsineu  of 
thii  day.  Good  God  I  how  have  the  gniltr 
tbete  late  yean  been  pnnished,  when  the  judgei 
tbeioMlves  have  been  such  delinquents  I  It  is 
no  marvel  that  an  irregular,  eitravagaDt,  arbi- 
trary power,  like  a  torrent  hath  broke  in  upon 
ns,  when  our  banks  and  our  bulwark!,  the  lawt, 
were  in  the  custody  of  such  persons.  Men  who 
had  lost  (heir  inni>ccnce  could  not  preserve  their 
courage ;  nor  could  we  look  that  they  who  had 
so  visibly  undone  us  themselves  should  have  the 
virtue  or  credit  lo  rescue  us  from  the  oppression 
of  other  men.—  (Against  ship  money.    1636.) 


reece,  f?)-ja-) 

LMWtbaiiM  uA  tlM  Fktrlot  DMd— With 
us,  and  with  all  the  living,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  shall  ever  have  renown ;  but  in  the  dark 
underworld — aufler  us  to  ask — who  are  they 
dial  wilt  stretch  forth  a  right  hand  to  the  cap- 
tain of  our  dead?  May  wc  not  deem  that 
Leostbenes  will  be  greeted  with  welcome  and 
with  wonder  with  those  half-gods  who  bore 
arms  against  Troy,— he  who  set  himself  to 
deeds  germane  with  theirs,  but  in  this  surpassed 
them,  that  while  they,  aided  by  alt  Hellas,  took 
one  town,  he,  supported  by  his  own  city  alone, 
humbled  the  power  that  ruled  Europe  and 
Asia  ?  They  avenged  the  wrong  offered  to  one 
woman ;  he  stayed  the  insults  that  were  being 
heaped  on  all  the  cities  of  Hellas,— he  and 
those  who  are  shoring  his  last  honors,- men 
who,  coming  after  the  heroes,  wrought  deeds  of 
heroic  worth.  Aye,  and  there,  I  deem,  will  be 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles,  and  those  otiiers 
who  made  Hellas  free,  to  the  credit  of  tbeit 
city,  to  the  glory  of  their  names, —  whom  this 
man  surpassed  in  cooragc  and  in  counsel,  see- 
ing that,  they  repelled  the  power  of  the  bar- 
barians when  it  hod  come  against  them,  but  he 
forbade  its  approach ;  thsy  saw  the  foemen 
lighting  in  their  own  country,  but  he  worsted 
his  enemies  on  their  own  soil.  And  surely  they 
who  gave  the  people  trusty  proof  of  their 
mutual  love,  Harmodius  and  Aristogitou,  will 
count  no  friends  so  near  to  themselves,  or  so 
faithful  to  you,  as  Leostbenes  and  those  who 
strove  beside  him,  nor  will  they  so  consort  with 
any  dwellers  in  the  place  of  the  dead  Well 
may  it  be  so,  since  these  have  done  deeds 
not  less  than  theirs,  but,  if  it  may  be  said,  even 
greater ;  for  they  put  down  the  despots  of  their 
own  city,  but  these  put  down  the  despots  of 
Hettas.  O  beautiful  and  wonderful  enterprise, 
O  glorious  and  magnificent  devotion,  O  sol- 
diership transcendent  in  dangers,  which  these 
offered  to  the  freedom  of  Greecel — (Delivered 
at  Athens.) 
IndlkB  OiatOT* 

BUok  Hawk  ( Addmi  to  Oonarkl  StreM )  — 
Black  Hawk  is  an  Indian.     He  has  done  noth- 


ing for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  a^amed. 
He  lias  fought  for  his  couatiymen,  against  the 
white  man,  who  came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat 
them,  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to 
all  white  men.  lliey  ought  to  lie  ashamed  of 
iL  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and 
drive  them  from  their  homes.  They  smile  in 
the  face  of  the  poor  Indian,  to  cheat  hm; 
they  shake  him  by  the  hand,  to  gain  his  cod- 
tidencc.  to  make  him  drunk,  and  to  deceive 
him.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep 
away  from  as  ;  but  they  followed  on  and  tMet 
our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among 
us  like  the  snake.  They  poisoned  ns  by  IlieiT 
touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in  danger. 
We  looked  np  lo  the  Great  Spirit  We  went 
to  our  father.  We  were  encouraged.  Hii 
great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  prom- 
ises ;  but  we  got  no  satisfaction :  things  were 
growingworae.  There  were  no  deer  in  the  forest 
The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled.  The 
springs  were  drying  up,  and  our  squaws  and 
pappooces  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from 
starving. 

We  called  a  great  council,  and  tiuilt  a  large 
file.  The  spirit  of  our  fathers  arose,  and  spoke 
to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  set 
np  the  war  whoop,  and  dug  up  the  tomahawk  ; 
our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black 
Hawk  swelled  high  in  his  Ixjsom  when  he  led 
his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He 
has  done  his  duly.  His  father  will  meet  him 
there,  and  commend  him-  Black  Hawk  is  a 
true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  womaiL 
He  feels  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  hit 
friends.  But  he  does  not  ouc  for  himself. 
He  cares  for  the  Nation  and  the  Indiana. 
They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  fate.  Fare- 
well, my  Nation  1  Black  Hawk  tried  to  save 
you,  and  avenge  your  wrongs.  He  drank  the 
blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been 
taken  prisotter,  and  his  plans  are  crashed.  He 
can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  end.  His 
sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more. 
Farewell  to  Black  Hawk  [ 

Logan  (Bpeeoli  on  the  Murder  of  W* 
Funlly)- 1  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  U 
ever  he  entered  Logan's  Cabin  hungry,  and  be 
gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the 
course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan 
remained  idle  in  his  camp,  an  advocate  of 
peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  ttttt 
my  countrymen  pointed  as  I  passed  and  said : 
"  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  man."  I 
had  even  thought  to  have  lived  vrith  yon,  btlt 
for  (he  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap, 
the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  att  the  relations  of  Ixigan.  not  even 
sparing  my  women  and  children.  Thete  runs 
not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  liv- 
ing creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  songht  it  I  have  killed  many.  I  have 
fully  glutted  my  vengeance.    For  my  country. 
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I&dlBB  OtUmt—Omlinuid 
I  rejoice  >t  tlie  beami  of  peace;  but  do  not 
haibor  k  thoasht  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  fell  itai.  lie  will  Dot  tam  on 
hi*  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
forLoean?    Not  one.— (1774.) 

XM  JMktt  (r«T«rfttloii  or  Hla  JUuWf  E  to 
\b»  lUulonArlM  In  IMS )  —  Brother,  you  lay 
you  hk*e  not  come  to  eM  oor  land  or  our  money, 
but  to  enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you 
that  I  h>Te  been  at  your  meetings,  and  iaw  you 
collect  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell 
what  this  money  wu  intended  for,  but  suppose 
that  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if  we  should 
conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you 
might  want  some  from  us. 

Brother,  vc  are  told  that  you  have  been 
preaching  to  the  white  people  in  this  place. 
These  people  are  our  neighbor.  We  are  ac- 
qoainted  with  them.  We  will  wait  a  tittle 
while  and  see  what  eSect  your  preaching  has 
Dpoatbem.  If  wefind  it  doestb«ngood,maVes 
them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat  Indians, 
we  wiU^tlum  consider  again  of  what  you  have 
said. 

Brother,  yon  have  now  heard  our  answer  to 
yoni  talk,  and  this  is  aU  we  have  to  say  at  pres- 
ent As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come 
and  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great 
Sl»rit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  friends. 

ITMtluTftird  (SpMoli  to  0«i«m  JMkMn) 
—  I  am  in  your  power;  do  with  me  as  you 
please.  I  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done  the  white 
people  all  the  harm  I  could ;  I  have  fought 
them,  and  fonght  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an 
anny,  I  would  yet  Gght  and  contend  to  the  last ; 
Init  I  have  none ;  my  people  are  all  gone.  I 
can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the  misfortones 
of  my  nation.  Once  1  conld  animate  my  war. 
riors  to  battle  ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead. 
My  warriors  can  no  loiter  hear  my  voice  ;  their 
tMnes  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushatches,  Emuck- 
faw,  and  Tohopeka.  .  .  . 
mgnm,  Jobs  J.     ( American,  1S33  -190a ) 

On  Ui»  IMaUt  of  BMMtor  HUl— Ben  Hill 
has  gone  to  the  undiscovered  conntry. 
Whether  his  journey  thither  was  but  one  st^ 
•cross  an  imperceptible  frontier,  or  whether 
an  interminable  ocean,  black,  unfluctuating,  and 
voiceless,  stretches  between  these  earthly  coasts 
and  those  invisible  abores  —  we  do  not  know. 

Whether  on  that  August  morning  after 
death  he  saw  a  more  glorious  snn  rise  with 
unimaginable  splendor  above  a  celestial  bori- 
lon,  or  whether  his  apathetic  and  unconscious 
ashes  still  sleep  in  coid  obstmction  and  insen- 
sible oblivion  —  we  do  not  know. 

Whether  his  strong  and  subtle  energies 
found  instant  exercise  in  another  forum, 
whether  bis  dexterous  and  disciplined  faculties 
are  now  contending  in  a  higher  senate  than 
onrt  for  supremacy,  or  whether  bis  powers 
were  diisipated  and  dispersed  with  his  parting 
breath  — we  do  not  know. 


Whether  his  passions,  ambitiona,  and  aBec- 
tions  still  sway,  attract,  and  impel,  whether 
he  yet  remembers  us  as  we  remember  him— we 
do  not  know. 

These  are  the  unsolved,  the  insoluble  prob- 
lems of  mortal  life  and  human  destiny,  which 
prompted  the  troubled  patriarch  to  ask  that 
momentous  question  for  which  the  centnries 
have  given  no  answer,  — <'I(  a  man  die,  aliBtl 
he  live  again  ?" 

Every  man  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  whose 
fatal  circumference  he  cannot  pass.  Within 
its  narrow  confines  he  is  potential,  beyond  it 
he  perishes ;  and  if  immortality  be  a  splendid 
but  delusive  dream,  if  the  incompleteness  of 
every  career,  even  the  longest  and  most  foitu- 
DBte,  be  not  supplemented  and  perfected  after 
its  termination  here,  then  he  who  dreads  to  die 
should  fear  to  live,  for  life  is  a  tragedy  more 
desolate  and  Inexplicable  than  death. —  ( Exor- 
dium of  the  Eulogy  on  Senator  HiU  of  Georgia. 
U.  S.  Senate,  1SS3. ) 

lagvnolL  EolMrt  Q.    (American,  1833-1899.) 

«TIi*  ?ut  BUM  Bttfsr*  ira»— The  past 
rises  before  us.  We  hear  the  roar  and  shriek 
of  the  buisting  shell.  The  broken  fetters  faU. 
These  heroes  died.  We  look.  Instead  of 
slaves,  we  see  men  and  women  and  children. 
The  wand  of  progress  touches  the  auction 
block,  the  slave  pen,  the  whipping  post,  and  we 
see  homes  and  firesides,  and  schoolhonses  and 
books  :  and  where  alt  was  want  and  crime  and 
cruelty  and  fetters,  we  see  the  faces  of  the  free. 
These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died  for  lib- 
erty—they died  for  ua.  They  are  at  rest  They 
sleep  in  the  land  they  made  free,  under  the 
fiag  they  rendered  stainless,  under  the  solemn 
pines.  Ok  sad  hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows, 
and  Uie  embracing  vines.  They  sleep  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds,  careless  alike  of  the 
sunshine  or  of  storm,  each  in  the  windowless 
palace  of  rest  Earth  may  run  red  with  other 
wars — they  are  at  peace.  In  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle, in  the  roar  of  conflict,  they  found  the 
serenity  of  death.  [A  voice  — "Gloryl"]  I  have 
one  sentiment  for  the  soldier*,  living  and  dead,  — 
cheers  for  the  living  and  tean  for  the  dead. 
—  (Indianapolis,    i  Sj&i ) 

iMStt*    (Greek,  fourth  century  B.C.) 

Tba  AtbenlAn  K«tIiod  of  »^""'"'"ir  Wlt- 
iiMMa  —  Now,  yon  are  all.  I  believe,  peitoailed 
that  an  inquisition  by  torture,  both  in  public 
and  private  causes,  is  the  best  and  surest  mode 
of  investigattng  the  truth  ;  nor,  when  both  free- 
men and  ^aves  are  present  and  it  is  eipedient 
to  obtain  a  discovery  of  facts,  is  it  your  custom 
to  examine  the  freemen,  but  to  rack  the  slaves, 
and  thus  to  extort  a  true  relation  of  all  that  has 
happened ;  in  this  respect  you  think  and  act 
wisely,  judges ;  for  you  well  know  that  many 
persons  examined  in  the  usual  form  have  given 
evidence  indubitably  false ;  but  of  all  those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  torture,  none  have  ever 
been  convicted  of  falsehood :  and  will  this  moat 
audacious  of  men  request  to  believe  his  artful 
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pretensM,  and  hi*  witamc*,  who  swear  aeaiost 
tmtli,  wh«n  be  decline*  a  mode  of  proof  loeiBct 
and  coDcImive  ?  Our  condact  U  widely  differ- 
ent, and,  at  we  fint  proposed  to  diicavcr  tbe 
whole  traniactioD  by  the  means  of  torture,  to 
which  proposal  we  have  proved  that  they  would 
not  conient  we  think  it  reatooablc  that  our  wit- 
neoet  tbonld  be  credited. —  ( From  the  ipeech 
on  the  estate  of  Ctron,  delivered  at  Atbens, 
'.37SB.C.) 
IwMrUM    (Greek,  436-338  B.  C) 

Tti*  PrlBolplM  of  UlMTtT  Mid  Oood  Ordar 
—  Such  wu  the  authority  to  which,  as  I  have 
said,  they  intrusted  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  which  considered  that  those  were  in  error 
who  ima([ined  that  a  commuaity,  in  which  the 
law*  were  tramed  with  tbe  gr^est  ciactness, 
produced  the  best  men  -,  for,  if  this  were  so, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  all  the 
Hellenes  beinc  on  the  same  level,  so  far  ■«  tbe 
bcility  of  adopting  one  another's  written  laws 
I*  concerned.  They,  on  the  contrary,  knew  that 
virtue  is  not  promoted  by  the  laws,  but  by  the 
habits  of  daily  life,  and  that  most  people  turn 
out  men  of  like  character  to  those  in  whose 
midst  they  have  severally  been  brought  up. 
For,  where  there  are  a  number  of  laws  drawn 
np  with  gceat  eaactitude,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
city  is  badly  administered ;  for  die  Inhabitants 
are  compelled  to  frame  laws  in  great  numbers 
as  a  barrier  against  offenses.  Those,  however, 
who  are  rightly  govetned  should  not  cover  the 
walls  of  the  porticoes  with  copies  of  the  laws, 
but  preserve  justice  in  their  hearts  ;  for  it  is  not 
by  decrees  but  by  manners  that  cities  are  well 
governed,  and,  while  those  who  have  been  badly 
btoufiht  up  will  venture  to  transgress  laws 
drawn  up  even  with  the  greatest  exactitude, 
those  who  have  been  well  educated  will  be 
ready  to  abide  by  laws  framed  in  the  simplest 
terms.  With  these  ideas,  they  did  not  first  con- 
sider how  they  should  punish  the  disorderly, 
but  by  what  means  (hey  should  induce  them  to 
refrain  from  committing  any  offense  deserving 
of  punishment;  for  they  considered  that  this 
was  their  mission,  but  that  eagerness  to  inflict 
punishment  was  a  matter  of  malevolence  I  — 
(From  the  «  Arcopagiticus.") 

Jaokfon,  Andrew    (American,  1767-1845.) 

LoMl  S«U-aoT*nun«nt  — My  experience  in 
public  concerns  and  the  observation  of  a  life 
somewhat  advanced,  confirm  the  opinions  long 
since  imbibed  by  me,  that  the  destruction  of  our 
Stale  governments  or  the  annihilation  of  their 
control  over  the  local  concerns  of  the  people 
would  lead  directly  to  revolution  and  anarchy, 
and  finally  lo  despotism  and  military  domina- 
tloD.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  general 
government  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States,  in  the  same  proportion  does  it  impair  its 
own  power  and  detract  from  its  ability  to  fulfill 
thepurposesof  its  creation.— (Inaugural  of  1833.) 
jAjr,  Jobs    (American,  1745--1839.) 

Wlwn  a  ITatiMi  FOTg«t  Ottaiiis— When  a 
DatioD  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty. 


and  possessed  of  all  the  glory  tl 
munificence,  and  bunumity  can  bestow,  de- 
scends to  the  ungrateful  task  of  forging  chain*. 
for  her  friends  and  children,  and,  instead  of  giv- 
ing support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
slavery  and  oppression,  there  if  reason  to  sus- 
pect she  has  cither  ceased  to  be  virtnovs  or 
been  extremely  negligent  in  the  appointment 
of  her  rulers.— (Address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  1774.) 

Jafllsnott.  ThOBwa    (  American,  1743-182&) 

Euuttlal  PrlaciplN  of  AmerlouUam— 
About  to  enter,  fellow-citiiens,  on  tbe  exercise 
of  duties  which  comprehend  everything  dear 
and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  yon  shonid 
understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principle* 
of  our  government,  and  consequently  those 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration.  I 
will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  prin- 
ciple, but  not  all  its  limitatioiis :  Equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or 
persuasion,  religious  or  political;  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendghip  with  all  nationi, 
entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of 
the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  a* 
the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark* 
against  anti-republican  tendencies ;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  general  government  in  its  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealont 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people,— a 
mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are 
lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided ;  absolute- 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  i* 
no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and 
immediate  parent  of  despotism ;  a  well-dis- 
ciplined mUilia,  out  best  reliance  in  peace  aitd 
for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may 
relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 
the  military  authority — economy  in  the  public 
expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened; 
tbe  honest  payment  of  OUr  debts,  and  sacitd 
preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encourage- 
ment ol  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  iu 
handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and 
arraigimient  of  alt  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the 
public  reason;  freedom  of  religion, freedom  of 
tbe  press,  and  freedom  of  person,  under  the 
protection  of  the  iaieai  rerpus ;  and  trial  by 
juries  impartially  selected.  These  principle* 
form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone 
before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  throngh  an  age 
of  revolution  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of 
our  sages  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been 
devoted  to  their  attainment ;  they  should  be 
the  creed  of  our  political  &uth ;  the  text  of 
civic  instruction ;  the  touchstone  by  which  to 
try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should 
we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or 
alarm  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace^ 
liberty,  and  safety. —  ( InaoguraL    1801,) 
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JaffUMn,  TUOBUUI  —  CoiUimud 

tww  in*.  Ron*  BmIsb  — If  a  doe  poitlci- 
paticm  of  office  ii  a  matter  of  licbt,  how  are 
vBuncic*  to  be  obtauted  ?  Those  bj  deatli 
are  few;  by  itugoatioa,  none.  — (To  «  com- 
mittee of  New  EnelaDd  merchants,  in  1801.) 


It  — With  all  these  blew- 
itigt,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a 
happy  and  prosperous  people  ?  Still  one  thine 
more,  fcllow-citizeas ;  a  wise  and  frugal 
Borenunent,  which  shall  lestrsin  men  from 
injoring  one  another,  ifaiUl  leave  them  other- 
wise free  to  regolate  theii  own  pnisolts  of 
bidastiy  and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned.  This  1*  the  sum  of  good  government ; 
and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our 
felicities. 

talf-OOTwnment  —  Sometimes  it  is  said 
that  man  cannot  be  Crusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted 
with  the  fovemment  of  othen  ?  Or  have  we 
foond  angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern 
him  ?    Let  history  answer  this  question. 

Btrong  OoTsnunent  — I  believe  this,  on  the 
contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I 
believe  it  the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the 
call  of  the  taw,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of 
the  law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
pnblic  order  as  his  own  persona]  concern, 
jOhnsoB,  Andrew    (American,  1808-1875.) 

Swinging  Iroiudtlif  OlTOl*  —  We  are  swing- 
ing around  the  circle. —  (Said  of  histourinlSM.) 
Kuinedy.  Jolm  P.     (American,  Contempora- 

rtogreM  or  Uw  Kodont  Vorld  — Cast  a 
thought  over  the  whole  field  of  scientific  me- 
chanical improvement  and  its  application  to 
human  wants  in  the  lost  twenty  years.— to  go 
no  further  back,—  and  think  what  a  world  it  has 
made; — how  many  comforts  it  has  given  to 
man,  how  many  facilities  ;  what  it  has  done  for 
bis  food  and  raiment,  (or  his  communication 
with  his  fellow-man  in  every  clime,  (or  his  in- 
struction in  books,  his  amusements,  his  safety  I  ^ 
what  new  lands  it  has  opened,  what  old  ones 
made  accessible!  ~  how  it  has  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge  and  conversancy  with  his  spe- 
cies I  It  is  all  a  great,  astounding  marvel,  a 
mitaclewhich  it  oppresscsthemind  to  think  of. 
It  is  the  smallest  boast  which  can  be  made  for  it 
to  say  that,  in  all  desirable  facQities  in  life,  in 
the  comfort  that  depends  upon  mechanism, 
and  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
or  instruct  the  mind,  the  man  of  this  day,  who 
has  secured  himself  a  moderate  competence,  is 
placed  (ai  in  advance  of  the  most  wealthy,  pow- 
erful, and  princely  of  ancient  times. 
Uagtler,  Ohftrlei    (England,  1819-1875.) 

'ThlnMng,  Aotlng  Dirt »— Our  processes 
are  hasty,  imperfect,  barbaric,— and  their  result 


is  vast  and  rapid  production ;  but  alto  wast^ 
refuse,  is  the  shape  of  a  dangerous  class.  We 
know  well  how.  in  some  manufactures,  a  certain 
•mount  of  waste  is  profitable — that  it  pays 
better  to  let  certain  substances  run  to  refuse 
than  to  use  every  product  of  the  manufacture; 
as  in  a  steam  mill,  where  it  pays  better  not  to 
consume  the  whole  fuel,  to  let  the  soot  escape^ 
though  every  atom  of  soot  is  so  much  wasted 
fuel.  So  it  is  in  our  present  social  system.  It 
pays  better,  capital  is  accumulated  more  rapidly, 
by  wasting  a  certain  amount  of  human  lif^ 
human  health,  human  intellect,  human  morals, 
by  producing  and  throwing  away  a  regular  per- 
centage of  human  soot— of  that  thinking,  act- 
ing dirt,  which  lies  about,  and,  alas  t  breeds  and 
perpetuates  itself  in  foul  aSeyt  and  low  public 
botwes,  and  all  dens  and  dark  places  of  the 
earth.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  manufactures, 
the  Nemesis  conies  swift  and  sore.— (iSao.) 

nutt.  J.  Frootor    (American,  1830-.) 

"TlM  Otntr*  of  tli«  TUble  UnlTUM^ — 
This  map,  sir,  is  intended,  as  it  appears  from 
its  title,  to  illustrate  the  position  of  Duluth  in 
the  United  States  1  but  if  gentlemen  will  ex- 
amine it,  1  think  they  will  concur  with  me  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  far  too  modest  in  its  pre- 
tensions. It  not  only  illustrates  the  position  of 
Duluth  in  the  United  States,  but  exhibilt  its 
relations  with  all  created  things.  It  even  goea 
further  than  this.  It  lifts  the  shadowy  veil  of 
futurity  and  affords  us  a  view  of  the  golden 
prospects  of  I>ulath  far  along  the  dim  vista  of 
ages  yet  to  come. 

If  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  they  will  find 
Duluth,  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  map,  but 
represented  in  the  centre  of  a  series  of  con- 
centric circles  one  hundred  miles  apart,  and 
some  of  them  as  much  as  four  thousand  miles 
in  diameter,  embracing  alike,  in  their  tremen- 
dous sweep,  the  fragrant  savaimas  of  the  sunlit 
South  and  the  eternal  solitudes  of  snow  that 
mantle  the  ice-bound  North.  How  these  circles 
were  produced  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  pri- 
mordial mysteries  that  the  most  skillful  pale- 
ologist  will  never  be  able  to  explain.  But  the 
fact  is,  sir,  Duluth  is  pre-eminently  a  central 
place,  for  I  am  told  by  gentlemen  who  have 
been  so  reckless  of  their  own  personal  safety 
as  to  venture  away  into  those  awful  regioni 
where  Bulnth  is  supposed  to  be,  that  it  Is  so 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  visible  universe 
that  the  sky  comes  down  at  precisely  the  same 
distance  all  around  it. — (House  of  Representa* 
tires.  :87i.) 

Kbow1««,  JunM  Bliertdui  (England,  1784- 
1S62.) 
Omur't  FMMce  of  th«  BnUcoa— A  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  Csesar's 
benevolent  disposition,  and  of  £e  reluctance 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  civil  war,  ob- 
serves, 1  How  long  did  he  pause  upon  the  brink 
of  the  Rubicon  ?  >>  How  came  he  to  the  titink 
of  that  river  ?  How  dared  he  cross  it  ?  ShaU 
private  men  respect  the  boundaries  of  private 
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property.  Mid  dull  >  man  pay  no  respect  to 
the  boundaries  of  his  coimtiy's  rightl  7  How 
dared  he  crow  that  river  ?  O I  bat  he  paused 
upon  the  brink.  He  should  have  peiished  upon 
the  brink  ere  he  had  croSBed  iti  Why  did  he 
pause?  Why  dctes  a  mao's  heart  palpitate 
when  be  is  on  the  point  of  committine  an  un- 
lawful deed  ?  Why  does  the  very  murdetw, 
his  victim  sleeping  before  him,  and  his  gtarine 
eye  taking  the  measure  of  the  blow,  strike 
wide  of  the  mortal  part  7  Because  of  conscience '. 
'Twasthat  made  Caaax  pause  upon  the  brink 
of  the  Rubicon.  Compassion !  What  compas- 
sion i  The  compassion  of  an  assassin,  that 
feels  a  momentarv  shudder,  as  his  weapon  be- 
gins to  cuti  Cesst  paused  upon  the  brink  of 
the  Rubicon  I  What  was  the  Rubicon  7  The 
boundary  of  Ccesar's  province.  From  what  did 
it  separate  his  province?  From  his  country. 
Was  that  country  a  desert  ?  No ;  it  was  culti- 
vated and  fertile,  rich  and  populous  I  Its  sons 
were  men  of  genius,  spirit,  and  generosity !  Its 
daughten  were  lovely,  susceptible,  and  chaste  I 
Friendship  was  its  inhabitant  I  L/Ove  was  its 
Inhabitant  t  Domestic  affection  was  Its  inhab- 
itant I  Liberty  was  its  inhabitant  I  All  bounded 
by  the  stream  of  the  Rubicon  I  What  was 
Cxsar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  that  stream  ? 
A  traitor,  bringloe  war  and  pesUleoce  into  the 
heart  o(  that  country  1  No  wonder  that  he 
paused,-~no  wonder  if,  his  imagination  wrought 
upon  by  his  conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood  in- 
stead of  water,  and  heard  groana  instead  of 
murmurs  I  No  wonder,  if  some  goigon  horror 
had  turned  him  into  stone  upon  the  spot  t  But 
no  I — he  cried,  "  The  die  is  cast  I "  He  plungedl 
— he  crossed  1  —  and  Rome  was  free  no  more  ', 

Knox,  John    (Scotlaod.  1505-1573.) 

"TUB  Fvrloiu  Bw»  of  Man'a  Oatmpt 
ItAtlir*^  —  It  is  evident  that  the  sword  of 
God  is  not  committed  to  the  hand  of  man  to 
use  as  it  pleases  him,  but  only  to  punish  vice 
Bad  maintain  virtue,  that  men  mm  live  in 
such  society  as  is  acceptable  before  God.  And 
this  is  the  true  and  only  cause  why  God  has 
appointed  powers  in  this  earth. 

For  such  is  the  furious  rage  of  man's  cor- 
rupt nature  that,  onless  severe  punishment 
were  appointed  and  put  in  execution  upon 
malefactors,  better  it  were  that  man  should 
live  among  brutes  and  wild  beasts  than  among 
men.  But  at  this  present  I  dare  tkot  enter 
into  the  descriptions  of  this  common  place; 
for  so  should  I  not  satisfy  the  tert,  which  by 
God's  grace  I  propose  to  explain.  This  only 
by  the  way — I  would  that  such  as  are  placed 
Id  authority  should  consider  whether  they 
reign  and  rule  by  God,  so  that  God  rules 
them ;  or  if  they  rule  without  besides,  and 
against  God,  of  whom  our  prophet  here  com- 
plains.—(1656.) 
Soamtik,  Lonia    ( Hungary,  ]So2  -  iS^ ) 

A  ProTldKiM  In  Brery  7«it— I  have  a 
steady  faith  in  principles.  I  dare  say  that 
experience  taught  me  the  logic  of  events,  in 
connection  with  principles.    .    .    .    There  is  a 
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Providence  in  every  fact  Without  this  mif 
take,  the  principles  of  American  republicanism 
would,  for  a  long  time  yet,  &nd  a  sterile  soil 
on  that  continent,  where  it  was  conMdered 
wisdom  to  belong  to  the  French  schooL  Now, 
matten  stand  thus :  That  either  the  continent  of 
Europe  has  no  future  at  all,  or  this  future 
is  American    Republicanism.  —  (  Washinston, 

PowarmUuint  Jnstlaa  — Nations,  proud  of 
your  momentary  power ;  proud  of  your  free- 
dom 1  proud  of  your  prosperity  I  your  power  is 
vain,  your  freedom  is  vain,  your  industry,  your 
wealth,  your  prosperity  are  vain;  all  this  will 
not  save  you  from  sharing  the  moumfiU  fate 
of  those  old  nations  not  less  powerful  than 
you,  not  less  free,  not  less  prosperous  than 
you,— and  still  fallen,  as  you  yourself  shall 
fall, — all  vanished  as  you  shall  vanish,  like  a 
bubble  thrown  up  from  the  deep  I  There  is 
only  the  law  of  Christ,  there  are  only  the 
duties  of  Christianity  which  can  securo  your 
future,  by  securing  at  the  same  time  hnmanity. 

Tbo  Btninla  BetwMA  Oood  Hid  XrU— 
Woe,  a  hundredfold  woe,  to  every  nation, 
which,  confident  in  its  proud  position  of  to-4ay, 
would  carelessly  regard  the  comprehensive 
struggle  of  great  principles  1  It  is  the  myth- 
ical struggle  between  heaven  and  helL  Woe, 
a  thousandfold  woe,  to  every  nation  which 
would  not  embrace,  within  its  sorrows  and  its 
cares,  the  future,  but  only  the  present  time  I 
Id  the  flashing  of  a  moment  the  future  becomes 
present,  and  the  objects  of  our  present  labors 
have  passed  away.  As  the  sun  throws  a  miit 
before  the  ton  rises,  so  the  spirit  of  the  future 
is  seen  in  the  events  of  the  present. —  (1851.) 

LMOnUlT*.  Jms  BaptUM  Haul  (France, 
1802- lS6t.) 
fiTHo  Olalmlnc  of  Blchtt»  — «The  claim- 
ing of  lights  °  was  for  O'Connell  the  principle 
of  force  against  tyranny.  In  fact,  there  is  in 
right,  as  in  aU  that  is  true,  a  real,  an  eternal, 
and  an  indeBtruclible  power,  which  can  only  dis- 
appear when  right  is  no  longer  even  named- 
Tyranny  would  be  invincible,  were  it  to  succeed 
in  destroying  with  its  name  the  idea  of  right, 
in  creating  silence  in  the  world  in  r^ard  to 
right  It  endeavors  at  least  to  approach  that 
absolute  term,  and  to  lessen,  by  all  the  means 
of  violence  and  corruption,  the  expression  of 
justice.  As  long  as  a  just  soul  remains,  with 
boldness  of  speech,  despotism  is  restless,  troubled, 
fearing  that  eternity  is  conspiring  against  it 
The  rest  is  indifferent,  or  at  least  atarms  it  but 
little.  Do  you  appeal  to  arms  against  it  ?  It  is 
but  a  battle.  To  a  riot  7  It  is  but  a  matter  of 
police.  Violence  is  of  time,  right  is  heaven- 
bom.  What  dignity,  what  force,  there  is  in  the 
right  which  speaks  with  calmness,  with  candor. 
with  sincerity,  from  the  heart  of  a  good  mani 
Its  nature  is  contagious  1  as  soon  as  it  is  heard, 
the  soul  recognizes  and  embraces  it ;  a  moment 
sometimes  suffices  for  a  whole  people  to  pro- 
claim it  and  bend  before  it    .    .    .    Liber^  is 
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«  wmk  of  vbtne,  m  bolf  work,  and  conacqaeDtly 
an  inteUectnal  wiMk. 

But  "right*  DMut  be  dumed  with  penever- 
aaot,'  The  emmncipatioii  oE  a  people  is  not  the 
w<»k  ot  a  du. — (Panegyric  on    OX^onnell, 

He.) 

Inmnr.  L.  Q.  0.     (American,  1835-1893.) 

Inmaw  «md  tlw  Bontli  —  lt  was  cettainlra 
gradoiw  act  on  the  put  of  Charles  Somner 
towards  the  South,  tiiougli  nnhappiljr  it  jarred 
upon  the  lentibilitiei  of  the  people  at  the  other 
«itieme  of  the  (Jnion,  to  propose  to  erase 
from  the  baimen  of  the  national  aimy  the 
mementoes  of  the  bloody  internal  stniggle 
which  might  be  r^arded  as  «"«'li"g  the  pride 
or  wonnding  the  sensibilities  of  the  Southern 
people.  That  propoaal  will  ne»er  be  forgot- 
ten by  that  people  so  long  as  the  name  of 
Charles  Smnner  lives  in  the  memory  of  man. 
But  while  it  tooched  the  heart  and  elicited 
ber  profoond  gratilude,  her  people  would  not 
have  atked  of  the  North  such  an  act  of  self- 
renunciation.  Conscious  that  they  themselves 
were  animated  by  devotion  to  constitutional 
liberty,  and  that  the  brightest  pages  of  hisloiy 
are  replete  with  evidences  of  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  that  devotion,  they  can  but  cher- 
ish the  recollections  of  the  battles  fought  and 
the  victories  won  in  defense  of  their  hopeless 
canse  -,  and  respecting,  as  all  true  and  brave 
men  mnst  respect,  the  martial  spirit  with 
which  the  men  of  the  North  vindicated  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  human  freedom,  they  do  not 
ask,  they  do  not  wish  the  North  to  strike  the 
mementoes  of  heroism  and  victory  from  either 
records  or  monuments  or  battle-Bags.  They 
would  rather  that  both  sections  should  gather 
up  the  glories  won  by  each  section,  not  en- 
vious, but  prood  of  each  other,  and  regard 
them  as  a  common  heritage  of  American 
vahjr.  Let  ns  hope  that  future  generations, 
when  they  remember  the  deeds  of  heroism 
and  devotion  done  on  both  sides,  will  speak, 
not  of  Northern  prowess  or  Southern  courage, 
but  of  the  heroism,  fortitude,  and  courage  of 
Americans  in  a  war  of  ideas;  a  war  in  which 
each  section  signalized  its  consecration  to  the 
principles,  as  each  understood  them,  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  of  the  Constitution  received 
from  their  fathers. 

Charles  Sumner  in  life  believed  that  all 
occasion  for  strife  and  distrust  between  the 
North  and  South  had  passed  away,  and  there 
IM  longer  remained  any  cause  for  continued 
estrangement  between  these  two  sections  of 
our  common  coontry.  Are  there  not  many  of 
ns  who  believe  the  same  thing?  Is  not  that 
the  common  sentiment,  or,  if  not,  ought  it  not 
to  be,  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  North 
and  SoQth?  Bound  to  each  other  by  a  com- 
mon Constitution,  destined  to  live  together 
tmder  a  common  govenunent,  forming  unitedly 
but  a  single  member  of  the  great  family  of 
nations,  shall  we  not  now  at  last  endeavor  to 
grow  toirard  each  other  once  more  in  heart 
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as  we  are  already  indissolubly  linked  to  each 
other  in  fortunes  ?  Shall  we  not,  while  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  this  great  champion  of 
human  liberty,  this  feeling  sympathizer  with 
hmnan  sorrow,  this  earnest  pleader  for  the 
exercise  of  human  tenderness  and  heavenly 
charity,  Uy  aside  the  concealments  which  serve 
only  to  perpetuate  misunderstandings  and  dis- 
trust, and  frankly  confess  that  on  both  sides 
we  most  earnestly  desire  to  be  one,— one  not 
merely  in  political  organisation ;  one  not 
merely  in  identity  of  institutions;  one  not 
merely  In  community  of  language,  and  liter- 
ature, and  traditions,  and  country,  but  more, 
and  better  than  all  that,  one  also  in  feeling 
and  in  heart  1  Am  1  mistaken  in  this?  Do 
the  concealments  of  which  I  speak  still  cover 
animosities  which  neither  time  nor  reflection 
nor  the  march  of  events  have  yet  sufhced  to 
subdue  ?  I  cannot  believe  it  Since  I  have 
been  here  I  have  scrutinized  your  sentiments, 
as  eipressed  not  merely  in  public  debate,  but 
in  the  abandon  of  personal  confidence.  I 
know  well  the  sentiments  of  these  my  Sovth- 
em  friends,  whose  hearts  are  so  infolded  that 
the  feeling  of  each  is  the  feeling  of  all ;  and 
I  see  on  both  sides  only  the  seeming  of  a  con- 
straint which  each  apparently  hesitates  to  dis- 
miss. The  South,  prostrate,  exhausted,  drained 
of  her  lifcblood  as  well  as  of  her  material 
resources,  yet  still  honorable  and  true,  accepts 
the  bitter  award  of  the  bloody  arbitrament 
without  reservation,  resolutely  determined  to 
abide  the  result  with  chivalrous  fidelity.  Yet, 
as  if  struck  dumb  by  the  magnitude  of  ber 
reverses,  she  suffers  on  in  silence.  The  North, 
exultant  in  her  triumph  and  elevated  by  suc- 
cess, still  cherishes,  as  we  are  assured,  a  heart 
full  of  magnanimous  emotions  toward  her  dis- 
anncd  and  discomfited  antagonist ;  and  yet, 
as  if  under  some  mysterious  spell,  her  words 
and  acts  are  words  and  acb  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  Would  that  the  spirit  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead,  whom  we  lament  to-day,  could  speak 
from  the  grave  to  both  parties  to  this  deplor- 
able discord,  in  tones  which  should  reach  each 
and  every  heart  thronghout  this  broad  terri- 
tory. My  countrymen  I  know  one  another  and 
you  will  love  one  another.— (From  his  Eulogy 
of  Charles  Sumner.) 

LuurtliM,  AlpbonM  Karl*  Ionia  (France 
1790-1869.1 
OodlMsnaai  of  Uia  Franob  Barolntion  — 
The  Republicans  of  Cromwell  sought  only  the 
way  of  God,  even  in  the  blood  of  battles.  But 
look  at  Mirabeau  on  the  bed  of  death.  "  Crown 
me  with  flowers,"  said  he ;  "  intoxicate  me  with 
perfume*.  Let  me  die  to  the  sound  of  delicious 
music."  Not  a  word  was  there  of  God  or  o( 
his  own  soul  I  Sensual  philosopher,  supreme 
sensualism  was  his  last  desire  in  his  agooyl 
Contemplate  Madame  Roland,  the  strong-hearted 
woman  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  cart  that  con- 
veyed her  to  death.  Notaglancetoward  heaveal 
Only  one  word  for  the  earth  she  was  quitting: 
(■  O  Libeity,  what  crimes  in  thy  name  are  com- 
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mitted  1 »  Approach  the  dungeoD  door  of  the 
Girondins.  Their  last  nicbt  ii  >  banquet,— 
theiroalyhymatbe''MineilIaise^  I  Hear  Dan- 
ton  on  Uie  platfonn  of  the  scaEFold :  « I  have 
had  a  good  tune  of  it ;  let  me  go  to  sleep." 
Then,  to  the  execQtioner :  "  Yoo  will  show  my 
head  to  the  people ;  it  is  worth  the  trouble  1 » 
Hii  buth,  Mtnihilation ;  his  last  sigh,  Tanity. 

Lardnn,  Dlonjilns    ( Ireland,  1793-1S59. ) 

TtM  (tnanhn  of  Uw  SUM— When  we 
walk  forth  on  >  serene  night  and  direct  our 
view  to  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  there  are 
ceitain  reflections  which  will  pTcscnt  themselves 
to  every  mind  gifted  with  the  slightest  power 
of  contemplation.  Are  those  shining  ort>E 
which  so  richly  decorate  the  firmament  peo- 
pled with  creatures  endowed,  like  oniselves, 
with  reason  to  discover,  with  sense  to  love, 
and  with  imagination  to  expand  toward  their 
limitless  perfection  the  attribates  of  bim  of 
*  whose  fingers  the  heavens  are  the  work  *  ? 
Has  he  who  *■  made  man  lower  than  the 
angels  to  crown  him,*  with  the  glory  of  dis- 
covering that  light  in  which  he  has  "  decked 
himself  as  with  a  garment,"  also  made  other 
creatures  with  like  powers  and  like  destinies ; 
with  dominion  Over  the  works  of  his  hands, 
and  having  all  things  ^  put  in  subjection  under 
their  feet  *>  7  And  are  those  resplendent  globes 
which  roll  in  silent  majesty  through  the  measure- 
leas  abysses  of  space  the  dwellings  of  such  be- 
ings ?  These  are  questions  which  will  be  asked, 
and  which  will  be  answered.  These  are  inquiries 
against  which  neither  the  urgency  of  business 
nor  the  allurements  of  pleasure  can  block  up 
the  avenues  of  the  mind.  These  are  questions 
that  have  been  asked,  and  that  wilt  continue 
to  be  asked,  by  all  who  view  the  earth  as  an 
individual  d  Uiat  little  cluster  of  worlds  called 
the  solai  system. 

Lktlawr,  HnKb    (England,  e.  1490-15SS.) 

Ths  Taanortbe  Wllow— The  greatest  man 
in  a  realm  cannot  so  hurt  a  judge  as  the  poor 
widow,  such  a  shrewd  turn  she  can  do  him. 
And  with  what  armor  I  pray  yon  ?  She  can 
bring  the  judge's  skin  over  his  eats,  and  never 
lay  hands  upon  him.  And  how  is  that?  La- 
trima  miicnrrum  datendunt  ad  maxillai  (the 
tears  of  the  poor  fall  down  upon  their  cheeks), 
ei  aicatduHt  ad  cabim  (and  go  up  to  heaven), 
and  cry  for  vengeance  before  God,  the  judge 
of  widows,  the  father  of  widows  and  orphans. 
Poor  people  be  oppressed  even  by  laws.  Vtt 
lit  gui  amdunt  Ugts  tniguoj  (woe  worth  to 
them  that  make  evil  laws).  If  woe  be  to  them 
that  make  laws  against  the  poor,  what  shall  be 
to  them  that  hinder  and  mar  good  laws  ?  Quid 
foiittis  in  die  tiliionisf  What  will  ye  do  in  the 
day  of  vengeance  when  God  will  visit  you  ?  He 
saith  he  will  hear  the  tears  of  poor  women 
when  he  goeth  on  visitation.  For  their  sakes 
he  will  hurt  the  judge,  be  he  never  so  high. 
Dtta  transftrt  regna.  He  will,  for  widows' 
sakes,  change  realms,  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion, pluck  the  judges'  skins  over  their  heads. 
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L*ul*r,  Ut  Wilfrid    (Canada,  1S41-.) 

?oar  OTMt  Man— This  last  baU  century  in 
which  we  live  has  produced  many  able  and 
strong  men,  who,  in  diEFerent  walks  of  life, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  at 
huge ;  but  of  the  men  who  have  iUuxtmted  this 
age,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  eyes  of  postenty 
four  will  outlive  and  outshine  all  others^Ca- 
voui,  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  and  Gladstone.  If  we 
look  simply  at  the  magnitude  of  the  resnlls  ob- 
tained, compared  with  the  exiguity  of  the  re- 
sources at  command  — if  we  remember  that  ont 
of  the  small  kingdom  of  Sardinia  grew  United 
Italy,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Count 
Cavour  was  undoubtedly  a  statesman  of  mar- 
velous skill  and  prescience.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
unknown  to  fame  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  exhibited  a  power  for  the  govern- 
ment of  men  which  has  scarcely  been  surpassed 
in  any  age.  He  saved  the  American  Union,  he 
enfranchised  the  black  race,  and  for  the  task  he 
had  to  perform  he  was  endowed  in  some  respects 
almost  miraculously.  No  man  ever  displayed  a 
greater  insightinto  themotives, the  complex  mo- 
tives, which  shape  the  public  opinion  of  a  free 
country,  and  he  possessed  almost  to  the  degree  of 
an  instinct  the  supreme  quality  in  a  statesman  of 
taking  the  right  decision,  taking  it  at  the  right 
moment,  and  expressing  it  in  language  of  incom- 
parable felicity.  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  resolute  common  sense,  unflinching 
determination,  relentless  strength,  moving  on- 
ward to  his  end,  and  crushing  everything  in  his 
way  as  unconcerned  as  fate  itselL  Mr.  Glad- 
stone undoubtedly  excelled  everyone  of  these 
men.  He  had  in  his  person  a  combination  of 
varied  powers  of  the  human  intellect  rarelytobe 
found  in  one  single  individual  He  had  the 
imaginative  fancy,  the  poetic  conception  lA 
things,  in  whichCountCavonrwasdeficient.  He 
had  the  aptitude  for  business,  the  financial  abil- 
ity which  Lincoln  never  exhibited.  He  bad  the 
lofty  impulse^  the  generous  inspirations  which 
Prince  Bismarck  alwaj^  discarded,  even  if  he 
did  not  treat  them  with  scom.  He  was  at  once 
an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  poet,  and  a  roan  of 
business. 

Lm,  Hmut    (American,  I7s6~i8i8.) 

OFint  In  VU,  FlTit  In  Pmo*"  — Fiist  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  second  to  none  in  the 
humble  and  endearing  scenes  of  private  life- 
Pious,  just  humane,  temperate,  and  sincere ; 
uniform,  dignified,  and  commanding,  bis  ex- 
ample was  as  edifying  to  all  around  him  aa 
were  the  effects  of  that  example  lasting. 
—  ( Funeral  oration  on  Washington,  VJ^ ) 

LaSU^,  Bach  8.    (American,  1789-184}.) 

OonitltatlMua  Uberty  a  TndlUon— Oar 
written  constitutions  do  nothing  but  consecrate 
and  foiti^  the  '■plain  rules  of  ancient  lib- 
eity, »  handed  down  with  Magiu  Charta,  from 
the  earliest  history  of  our  race.  It  is  not  a 
piece  of  paper,  air,  it  is  not  a  few  abstractions 
parchment,  that  make  &ee  gov- 
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4o,  sir)  the  kw  of  liberty  must  b« 
inicribed  on  the  heart  oi  the  citizen,  — "  the 
Word,"  if  I  ttf-y  use  the  expression  without 
ineverence,  "  must  become  Fti^  "  You  must 
hKTt  »  whole  people  trained,  disciplmed,  bred,— 
yea,  and  bom,  —  as  our  f atheis  were,  to  insti- 
tutions like  ours.  Before  the  Colonies  existed, 
tiie  Petition  of  Rights,  that  Magna  Chaita  of 
a  more  enlightened  age,  had  been  presented. 
Id  i&EB,  by  Lord  Coke  and  his  immoital  com- 
peers. Out  fouodeis  brought  it  with  them, 
•nd  we  have  not  gone  one  step  beyond  them. 
They  brought  these  maxims  of  civil  liberty,  not 
in  their  libraiies,  but  in  their  souls-,  not  as 
philosophical  prattle,  not  as  barren  generali- 
ties,  but  as  rules  of  conduct ;  as  >  symbol  of 
public  duty  and  private  right,  to  be  adhered  to 
with  religious  fidelity ;  and  the  veiy  first  pil- 
grim that  set  his  foot  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth 
stepped  forth  a  living  constitution,  aimed  st  all 
points  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the  liberty  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  whole  beiog, 
T.lB'W'",  AbralMm    (American,  1809-1865.) 

••ABohm  DmilAd  AbUuM  RmU»— "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I 
believe  this  government  caimot  endure  pernia- 
nently  hall  slave  and  half  free.  1  do  not  ei- 
peel  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,— I  do  not 
expect  the  boose  to  fall, — but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  II  will  become  all 
one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of 
it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  test 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  for- 
ward, till  it  shall  become  alilie  lawful  in  all  the 
States,  old  as  well  as  new— North  as  well  as 
South.— (Springfield,  Illinois,  June  iTtb,  185S.) 

a  Qovenunuit  of  Uie  People,  By  Uie  Feo- 
pla,  uid  For  the  People"- Fourscore  and 
seven  yeare  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  cquaL  Now  we  aie  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield 
of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  Bnt  in  a  large  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate.- we  cannot  consecrate,— we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  striq^led  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  os,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfbished  work 
that  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  lor  which  they 
here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ; 


that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  govemmenl  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  sh^  not  perish  bijm 
the  earth. — (Complete.  Gettysburg,  Novemt>eT 
19th,  1863.) 

LlTT    (Rome,59  B.C.-17  A.D.) 

Guwlelu  AKklnst  the  PAtrleUa* — This  ic 
not  the  first  time,  O  Romans,  that  patrician 
arrogance  has  denied  to  os  the  rights  of  a  com' 
mon  humanity.  What  do  we  now  demand  ? 
First,  the  right  of  intermarriage ;  and  then  that 
the  people  may  confer  honois  on  whom  they 
please.  And  why,  in  the  name  of  Roman  man- 
hood, my  countrymen,  —  why  should  these  poor 
boons  be  refused  ?  Why,  for  claiming  them, 
was  I  near  being  assaulted,  just  now  in  the 
senate  house  ?  Will  the  city  no  longer  stand, 
—  will  the  empire  be  dissolved,  —  because  we 
claim  that  plebeians  shall  no  longer  be  ei- 
cluded  from  the  consulahip  ?  Truly  the  patri-. 
cians  will,  by  and  by,  begrudge  us  a  partici- 
pation in  the  light  of  day;  they  will  be 
indignant  that  we  breathe  the  same  air ;  that  we 
share  vrith  them  the  faculty  of  speech ;  that  we 
wear  the  fotms  of  boman  beings  I 

Lowell,  Junei  KumU  (American,  iSto- 
i^i.) 
Tlie  Empire  of  the  BotU- John  Quincy 
Adams,  making  a  speech  at  New  Bedford, 
many  years  ago,  reckoned  the  number  of  i^ije- 
ships  (  if  I  remember  rightly  )  that  sailed  out  of 
that  port,  and,  comparing  it  with  some  former 
period,  took  it  as  a  type  of  American  success. 
But,  alas  I  it  is  with  quite  other  oil  that  those 
far  shining  lamps  of  a  nation's  true  glory  which 
bum  forever  must  be  filled.  It  is  not  by  any 
amount  of  material  splendor  or  prosperity,  but 
only  by  moral  greatness,  by  ideas,  by  works  of 
imtLgination,  that  a  race  can  conquer  the  future. 
No  voice  comes  to  us  from  the  once  mighty 
Assyria  but  the  hoot  of  tlie  owl  that  nests  amid 
her  crumbling  palaces.  Of  Carthage,  whose 
merchant  fleets  once  furled  their  sails  in  every 
port  of  the  known  world,  nothing  is  left  but  the 
deeds  of  Hannibal.  She  lies  dead  on  the  shore 
of  her  once  subject  sea,  and  the  wind  of  the 
desert  only  Bings  its  handfuls  of  burial  sand 
upon  her  corpse.  A  fog  can  blot  Holland  or 
Switserlsnd  out  of  eiistence.  But  bow  large  is 
the  space  occupied  in  the  maps  of  the  soul  by 
little  Athens  or  powerless  Italy !  They  were 
great  by  the  soul,  and  their  vital  force  is  as 
indestractible  as  the  soul  t  —  (  1S55. ) 

Lubbock,  air  John    (England,  1834-.] 

ABtUe  of  Study  —  I  remember  years  ago  con- 
sulting Mr.  Darwin  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
course  of  study.  He  asked  me  what  interested 
me  most,  and  advised  me  to  choose  that  subject 
This,  indeed,  applies  to  the  work  of  life  gen- 
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■  Wordi  are  Uiingl.  and  ■  muU  diop  ol  Ink, 
Falling  Ukc  dew  npoo  •  tbought,  prodocc* 
That  which  Duka  thwiMBrta.  perhapa  mllHona, 
Uiink.  • 

Out  ancestore  had  a  difficulty  in  procurinc 
them.  Our  difficnhy  now  is  what  to  MiecL 
We  most  be  caicful  what  we  read,  and  Dot, 
like  the  lailon  of  Ulyna,  take  bagi  of  wind 

for  nckt  ol  trnnue.  — (1SS7.) 

LsthBr,  IbtrUii    (Gennaoy,  i4Sj'i546.) 

Bar*  I  StaAd;  I  Oumot  Do  OUtanrlM — 
I  cannot  choose  but  adhere  to  the  word  of 
God,  which  has  possession  of  my  conscience; 
nor  can  I  possibly,  nur  will  I  ever  make  any 
recantation,  since  it  is  neither  safe  nor  honest 
to  act  coatraiy  to  conscience  t  Here  I  stand ; 
I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  so  help  me  God  t 
Amen.— (Before  the  Diet  at  Wonui,  1531.) 

UmugUM    (Greece,396-323B.C.i 

ParoraUon  of  Ui«  SpMOh  As»tD>t  Lm- 
erkMl — Be  autc,  judfei,  that  each  of  you,  by 
the  vote  which  he  now  tpves  in  secret,  will 
lay  bis  thought  bare  to  the  sods.  And  I  deem 
thai  this  day,  judges,  you  aie  pas^ng  a  collect- 
ive  sentence  on  all  the  sreatest  and  most 
dreadful  foims  of  crime  in  aU  of  which  Leo- 
crate*  is  manifestly  guilty ;  on  treason,  ilnce  he 
abandoned  the  city  to  its  troubles  and  brought 
it  under  the  hand  of  the  enemy;  on  subver- 
sion of  the  democracy,  since  he  did  not  stand 
the  ordeal  of  the  stnimie  for  freedom ;  on 
impiety,  since  he  has  done  what  one  man 
could  to  obliteiste  the  tocied  precincts  and  to 
demolish  the  temples;  on  ill-treatment  of 
parents, — for  he  sought  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments and  to  abolish  the  liturgy  of  the  dead ; 
on  a  soldier's  desertion  of  his  pc«t  and  avoid- 
ance of  his  dnty. — for  he  did  not  place  his 
personal  service  at  the  disposal  of  the  gen- 
erals. Who,  then,  will  acquit  this  man, —  who 
will  condone  misdeeds  which  were  deliberate  7 
Who  is  so  foolish  as,  by  saving  this  man,  to 
place  his  own  safety  at  the  mercy  of  cowardly 
deserteis, —  who  will  show  compassion  to  this 
man,  and  so  elect  to  die  unpitled  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy?  Who  will  conciliate  the  grati- 
tnde  of  his  country's  betrayer  in  order  to  make 
binueif   obnoxious   to  the  vengeance    of  the 

In  the  Ckuse  of  my  country,  of  the  temples, 
and  of  the  laws,  I  have  fairly  and  justly  set 
fmth  the  issue,  without  disparaging  or  vilify- 
ing the  defendant's  private  life  or  bringing 
any  irrelevant  accusation.  You  must  reflect, 
every  one  of  yon,  that  to  acquit  Leocrates  is 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  and  enslavement  on 
your  country.  Two  urns  are  before  yon,  and 
the  votes  which  you  give  are,  in  the  one 
case,  for  the  overthrow  of  your  city ;  in  the 
other,  for  its  safety  and  its  domestic  welfare. 
If  you  absolve  Leocrates,  you  will  vote  for 
betraying  the  city,  the  temples,  and  the  ships, 
— if  you  put   him   to  death,   yon  will  exhort 


cherish  and  preserve  th^  country,  her 
s,  and    her   pni«perity.     Deem,   then, 
Athenians,  that  a  prayer  goes  np  to  you  (rom 

the  very  land  and  all  its  groves,  from  the  har- 
bors, from  the  arsenals,  bom  tlie  walls  of  the 
city;  deem  that  the  shrines  and  holy  places 
are  summoning  yon  to  protect  th^  and, 
remembering  the  chaises  against  him,  make 
Leocrates  a  proof  that  compassion  and  tears 
do  ikot  prevail  with  you  over  solicitude  for  the 
laws  aiid  for  the  common  we^— (Delivered  at 
Athens.) 
Lralu    (Greece,  f.4S9-c.38oB.C.) 

Duunmelaf  Um  Thlrtr  TrnBU— Re- 
member the  cruel  indignities  which  yon  tof- 
fered ;  how  you  were  dragged  from  the  (nbaiuJ 
and  the  altars;  how  no  place,  however  sacred, 
could  shelter  you  agairut  their  violence ;  irtiile 
others,  torn  from  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  parents,  after  putting  a  period  to  their 
miserable  lively  were  deprived  of  funeral  rites. 
For  these  tjrrants  imagined  their  government  to 
be  so  firmly  established  that  even  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  was  unable  to  shake  it 

But  yoa  who  escaped  immediate  death,  who 
fled  you  knew  not  whither,  no  asylum  affording 
you  prelection ;  everywhere  taking  refuge,  yet 
evetywhto  abandoned;  who,  leaving  yonr 
children  among  strangers  or  enemies,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  made  your  wny 
lo  the  Pirenm,  where,  overcoming  all  opposi- 
tion, you  showed  the  triumph  of  virtue  over 
numbers  and  force,  regained  llie  city  for  your- 
selves and  freedom  far  your  conntryinen, — 
wtuit  must  have  been  your  situation  had  yoa 
proved  unfortunate  in  the  engagement  ? 

Again  compelled  to  fly,  00  temples,  no  altars, 
could  have  saved  yon.  The  children  who 
accompanied  you  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  vilest  servitude ;  those  whom  yon  left 
behind,  deprived  of  all  help,  would,  at  a  mean 
price,  have  t>een  sold  to  your  enemies. 

But  why  should  I  mention  what  might  have 
happened,  not  being  able  to  relate  what  wax 
actually  done  ?  For  it  is  impocsibte  for  one 
man,  iQ  the  course  of  one  trial,  to  enumerate 
the  means  which  were  employed  to  undermine 
the  power  of  this  state,  tlie  arsenals  which  were 
demolished,  the  temples  sold  or  profaned,  the 
citizens  banished  or  murdered,  and  wliose  dead 
bodies  were  impiously  left  disinterred. 

Those  slaughtered  citizens  now  watch  yonr 
decree,  uncertain  whether  you  will  prove 
accomplices  in  their  death,  or  avengers  of  their 
murder. 

I  will  cease  accusing.  You  have  beard,  yov 
have  seen,  yon  have  suffered  t  It  only  remnln* 
for  yoQ  to  give  sentence!  — (Peroratkm  against 
Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  accused 
of  murder.  — (Tert  from  "The  World's  Best 
Orations.  *  ) 

LytMA,  Lord  ( Edward  George  Earie  Ljrttoo 
Bulwer,  Baron  Lytton,  En^and,  1803- 
■87J) 

Duuorthe&M  a&d  the  OImsIm— Alt  men 
in  modem  times,  famous  for  their  eloquence 
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IwTe  Tccocniud  DeroostheiKi  u  their  model. 
Manr  spcBker*  in  out  owd  counby  have  tit- 
erally  tniulated  putagtt  from  hU  orationt 
■nd  produced  dectrical  cBects  npon  Bobei 
Bnglith  Mnalora  hj  thoughtt  fiitt  uttered  to 
pMtioiuite  Athenian  crowd*.  Why  is  thii? 
Not  bw  the  style,— the  style  vanishes  in 
translalion.  It  is  becaose  thcoshls  the  noblest, 
appeal  to  emotions  the  roost  masculine  and 
popoltir.  Yon  see  in  Demosthenes  the  roan  ac- 
cnitomed  to  deal  with  the  practical  business 
of  men,  —  to  generalize  details,  to  render  com- 
plicated afiaira  dear  to  the  ordinary  onder- 
ftandinc,— and,  at  the  lame  time,  to  connect 
the  material  interetts  of  life  with  the  sentiments 
that  waim  the  breast  and  exalt  the  sonL  It 
if  the  brain  ol  an  accolDplisbed  statesman  in 
unison  with  a  generous  heart,  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  beating  loud  and  high  —  with  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  conviDCe  breathless  tbonsandi 
bow  to  baffle  a  danger  and  to  save  their 
country. 

A  littie  time  longer  and  Atheiu  is  free  no 
more.  The  iron  force  of  Macedon  hu  ban- 
itbed  liberty  from  the  silenced  Agora.  But 
h'berty  had  already  secured  to  herself  a  gentle 
refuge  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy, —  there, 
still  to  the  last,  the  Grecian  inteUect  maintains 
the  same  social,  humanizing,  practical  aspect 
The  immense  mind  of  Aristotle  gathers  to- 
gether, as  in  a  treasure-house,  (or  future  ages,  all 
that  was  valuable  in  the  knowledge  that  infonns 
us  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  —  the  politi- 
cal conititutioiu  of  states,  and  their  results  on 
the  character  of  Dations,  the  science  of  ethics, 
the  analysis  of  ideas,  natural  history,  physical 
■dence.  critical  investigation,  emne  immauum 
trragravii  ;  and  all  that  he  collects  from  wis- 
dom he  applies  to  the  earthly  uses  of  man.  Yet 
it  is  not  by  the  tutor  of  Alexander,  but  by  the 
pupil  of  Socrates,  that  our  vast  debt  to  the  Gre- 
cian mind  is  completed.  When  we  remount 
from  Aristotle  to  his  great  master,  Plato,  it  is  u 
if  we  looked  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
There,  amidst  the  decline  of  freedom,  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  —  just  liefore  the  date  when, 
with  the  fall  of  Athena,  the  beautiful  ideal  of 
sensuous  life  faded  mournfully  away,  —  there,  on 
that  verge  of  time,  stands  the  consoling  Plato, 
preparing  philosophy  to  receive  the  Christian 
dispensation,  by  opening  the  gates  of  the  In- 
finite, and  proclaiming  ttie  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Thus  the  Grecian  genius,  ever  Icindly  and 
benignant,  first  appears  to  awaken  man  from  the 
sloth  of  the  senses,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
self,  to  connect  the  desire  of  glory  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  household  ties,  to  raise  up,  in  luminous 
contrast  with  the  inert  despotism  of  tlte  old 
Eastern  World,  the  energies  of  freemen,  the 
duties  of  citizens )  and,  finally,  accomplisbing 
it!  mission  as  the  visible  Iris  to  states  and 
heroes,  it  melts  into  the  rainbow  announc- 
ing a  more  sacred  covenant,  and  spans  the 
streams  of  the  heathen  Orcus  with  an  arch 
lost  in  the  Christian's  heaven.— (From  the 
■  World's  Best  Orations."  Delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1854.) 


MmwUr,    TjMBiM    itoWmtoii     (England, 
1800-1859.) 

TlM  Lift  of  Law- It  is-  easy  to  say;  *Be 
bold ;  be  firm  1  defy  intimidation ;  let  the  law 
have  its  course ;  the  law  is  strong  enough  to 
put  down  the  seditious."  Sit,  we  have  heard 
this  blustering  before,  and  we  know  in  what  It 
ended.  It  is  the  blustering  of  littie  men,  whose 
lot  has  fallen  on  a  great  crisis.  Xerxes  scourg- 
ing the  waves,  Canute  commanding  the  waves 
to  recede  from  his  footstool,  were  but  types  of 
the  folly.  The  law  has  no  eyes ;  the  law  has 
no  hands;  the  law  is  nothing— nothing  but  a 
piece  of  paper  printed  by  the  lung's  printer, 
with  the  king's  arms  at  the  top — till  public 
opinion  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the  dead 
letter.    .    .    .—(1831,) 

Tb*  Vvw  XeaUkdar  la  Ui«  Bvlaa  of 
LandOB- Sbe  (Rome)  saw  the  commenceaient 
of  all  the  govenunents  and  of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical ettabliahments  that  now  exist  in  the  world  ; 
and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  alL  She  was 
great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set 
foot  OB  Britain,— before  the  Prank  had  passed 
the  Rhine, —  wi)en  Grecian  eloquence  still  Bour- 
ished  at  Antioch,— when  idols  were  still  wor- 
shiped in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  ^ 
may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when  some 
traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken 
aroh  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St  Panl's. 

FlUiMB  ll>r  tMlf-Qorenimuit  — Many  poll, 
ticians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  lajdng  it 
down  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their 
freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in 
the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the 
water  till  he  had  learned  to  swim  I  If  men  are 
to  wait  for  lilierty  till  they  become  wise  and 
good  in  slavery,  they  may,  indeed,  wait  forever. 

Qoremineiit  ll«k«i  tba  DIffhmiM— When 
1  look  to  one  country  as  compared  to  another, 
at  the  different  epochs  of  their  history,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  it  is  upon  law  and  gor- 
emment  that  [he  prosperity  and  morality,  the 
power  and  intelligence,  of  every  nation  depend. 
When  I  compare  Spain  (in  which  the  traveler 
is  met  by  the  stiletto  in  the  streets,  and  by  the 
carbine  in  the  high  roads)  to  England,  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  which  the  traveler  passes  with- 
out fear,  I  think  the  difference  is  occasioned  by 
the  different  governments  under  wliich  the 
people  live. 
MsMDnOs,   Oeorge    (American,   1788-1851.) 

BaprtMnlaUTa  OoTarsiuMtt-  It  is  obvion* 
that  liberty  has  a  more  extensive  aikd  durable 
foundation  in  tfae  United  States  than  it  ever 
has  had  in  any  other  age  or  country.  By  the 
representative  principle,  — a  principle  unknown 
and  impracticable  among  the  Ancients, —  the 
whole  mass  of  society  is  brought  to  operate  in 
constraining  the  action  of  power,  and  in  the 
of  public  liberty. 
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If oElBl*r,  TUlUm    (Americmn,  1843-.) 

Aim  Kohn  M  Abrsluun  UwwIb  — What 
more  beautiful  coDception  than  that  which 
prompted  Abro.  Kobn,  of  Chicaeo>  m  Febru- 
•17,  tS6i,  to  send  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  ere 
oE  his  staitiiiE  to  Waihin^ton  to  take  the  office 
of  President  to  which  lie  had  been  elected,  a 
Bag  of  OUT  country,  bcaiing  upon  its  lilken 
fold*  these  words  from  the  lifth  and  ninth 
verses  of  tbc  first  chapter  of  Joshua;  "  Have 
I  not  commanded  thee  ?  Be  slronc  and  of 
good  coarage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou 
dismayed :  for  the  Lord  our  God  is  with  thee 
whithetsoerer  tliau  goest  There  shall  no  man 
be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of 
thy  life.  A«  1  was  with  Moses,  so  shall  1  be 
with  thee.  I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
Could  anything  have  eiven  Mr.  Lincoln 
more  cheer  or  been  better  calculated  to  sus- 
tain bis  couisge  or  strenethen  his  faith  in  the 
mighty  work  before  him  ?  Thus  commanded, 
thus  assured,  Mr.  Lincoln  joumeyed  to  the 
capital,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
leeUtered  in  tieaven  an  oath  to  save  the  Union ; 
and  o  the  Lord  our  God  ■*  was  with  him  and 
did  not  fail  nor  forsake  him  until  every  obiisa- 
tion  of  oath  and  duty  was  sacredly  kept  and 
honored.  Not  any  man  waa  able  to  stand 
before  bim.  Liberty  was  enthroned,  the  Union 
was  saved,  and  the  flag  which  lie  carried 
Boated  in  tnamph  and  glory  upon  every  &a£- 
stafF  of  the  Republic  —  ( Cleveland,  1894. ) 

"Besavolant  AuliiiUatlim*— Finally  it 
should  be  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim  of  the 
military  administration  to  win  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  afiection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines  by  so  saving  them  in  every  possible 
way  that  fuU  measure  of  individual  rights  and 
liberty  which  is  the  heritage  of  free  people,  and 
by  proving  to  them  that  the  mission  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  benevolent  assimilation, 
substituting  the  mild  sway  of  justice  and  right 
for  arbitrary  rale. — (From  instructions  sent  to 
General  Otis,  December  17th,  1898,  signed  by  the 
President,  December  3lst) 
*■"""*"".  Blr  JutiM    (Scotland,  1765-1832.) 

vpenielona  Aotivtty  of  Bovemmaiito— A 
government  on  the  spot,  though  with  the  meani 
of  obtaining  correct  information,  is  exposed  to 
the  delusions  of  prejudice  ;  for  a  government  at 
a  distance,  the  only  safe  course  to  puisne  is  to 
follow  public  opinion.  In  making  the  practical 
application  of  this  principle,  if  I  iiiid  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  engaged  in  squabbles 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,—  if  I  And  it 
engaged  in  vexatious  controversies  and  ill-timed 
disputes, —  especially  if  that  government  be  the 
government  of  a  colony,— I  say  that  there  is  a 
Teaaonabie  presumption  against  that  govem- 
nent.  1  do  not  charge  it  with  injustice,  but  I 
charge  it  with  imprudence  and  indiscretion; 
-and  I  say  that  it  is  unfit  to  hold  the  authority 
inttutled  to  iL 


the  poet  laureates  of  murder,  who  were  cmd 
only  from  cowardice  and  calculating  selfish- 
ness, are  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  tbeir  vena) 
pens  to  any  govemmeDt  that  does  not  disdain 

tbeii  infamous  support.  Tliesc  men,  repub- 
licans from  servility,  who  published  rhetorical 
panegyrics  00  massacre,  and  who  reduced 
plunder  to  a  system  of  ethics,  are  as  ready  to 
preach  slavery  as  anarchy.  But  the  more  dar- 
ing, I  had  ahnost  said  the  more  respectable, 
ruffians  cannot  so  easily  bend  their  heuJs  under 
the  yoke.  These  fierce  spirits  have  not  lost 
"the  unconquerable  will,  the  study  of  revenge, 
immortal  hate."  They  leave  the  luiories  of 
servitude  to  the  mean  and  dastardly  hypocrites, 
to  the  Belials  and  Mammons  of  the  infernal 
faction.  Tbey  pursue  their  old  end  of  tyranny 
under  their  old  pretext  of  liberty.  The  recollec- 
tion of  their  unbounded  power  renders  eveiT 
inferior  condition  irksome  and  vapid,  and  their 
former  atrocities  form,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  sort 
of  moral  destiny  which  irresistibly  impels  them 
to  the  perpetration  of  new  crimes.  They  have 
no  place  left  for  penitence  on  eartii.  Tbey 
labOT  under  the  most  awful  proscription  ot 
opinion  that  ever  was  pronounced  against  hu- 
man Ijeings.  Tbey  have  cut  down  every  bridge 
by  which  they  could  ret[«at  into  the  society  <d 
men.  Awakened  from  their  dreams  of  democ- 
racy, the  noise  subsided  that  deafened  their  eatt 
to  the  voice  of  humanity ;  the  film  fallen  bom 
their  eyes  which  hid  from  them  the  blackness 
of  their  own  deeds;  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
their  ineipiable  guilt;  condemned  daily  to  look 
on  the  faces  of  those  whom  their  hands  made 
widows  and  orphans,  they  are  goaded  and 
scourged  by  these  real  furies,  and  hurried  into 
the  tumult  of  new  crimes,  which  will  drown  the 
cries  of  remorse,  or,  if  they  be  too  depraved  for 
remorse,  will  silence  the  curses  of  mankind. 
Tyrannical  power  is  their  only  refuge  from  the 
just  vengeance  of  their  fellow-creatures. — (On 
the  French  Revolution  in  the  case  of  Peltier, 
1803.) 

Muin,  Horace    (American,  1796-18$^) 

Isnonuiea  ■  Crime- In  all  the  dungeon* 
of  the  old  world,  where  the  strong  champion* 
of  freedom  are  now  pining  in  captivity  be- 
neath the  remorseless  power  of  the  tyrant,  the 
morning  sun  does  not  send  a  glimmering  ray 
into  their  cells,  nor  does  night  draw  a  thicker 
veil  of  darkness  between  them  and  the  worid, 
but  the  lone  prisoner  lifts  his  iron-laden  arms 
to  heaven  in  prayer,  that  we,  the  depositories 
of  freedom  and  of  human  hopes,  may  be  faith- 
ful to  our  sacred  trust ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pensioned  advocates  of  despotism 
stand,  with  listening  ear,  to  catch  the  fint 
sound  of  lawless  violence  that  is  wafted  from 
our  shores,  to  note  the  first  breach  o(  faith  or 
act  of  perfidy  among  us,  and  to  convert  tbem 
into  aiguments  against  liberty  and  the  rights 

The  experience  of  the  ages  that  are  past, 
the  hope*  of  the  ages  that  are  yet  to  come, 
nnite  theii  vmces  in   an  appeal  to  us;  th^ 
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implore  lu  to  think  more  o(  the  chancter  of 
our  people  than  of  its  nmnbers ;  to  look  upon 
our  vut  natural  resources,  not  as  temptcis  to 

converted,  by  the  reflning  alchemy  oi  educi- 
tion,  into  mental  and  spiritual  treasures ;  tbey 
supplicate  us  to  seek  for  whatever  complacency 
or  self-satisfaction  we  are  disposed  to  indulge, 
not  in  the  extent  of  our  territory,  or  in  the 
prodncts  of  pur  soil,  but  in  the  expansion  and 
perpetuation  of  the  means  of  human  happi- 
ness ;  they  beseedi  ns  to  exchange  the  lun- 
ries  of  sense  for  the  joys  of  charity,  and  thus 
{ive  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  nation 
whose  wisdom  Increases  with  its  prosperity, 
and  whose  virtues  are  eqnal  to  its  power.  For 
these  ends  they  enjoin  upon  as  a  more  earn- 
est, a  more  onivetMl,  a  more  religious  devo- 
tion to  our  exertions  and  resources,  to  the 
culture  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  of  the 
nation.  Their  gathered  voices  assert  the 
eternal  truth,  that,  in  a  republic,  ienorance  is 
a  crime ;  and  that  private  immorality  is  not 
less  an  opprobrium  to  the  state  than  it  is 
(uilt  in  the  perpetrator. 

HMIlUm,   Haarr   BdwArd.   OudUud    (Eng- 
land, 1808-1892.) 

■TtM  OlMMrt  Otorr  Vt  Kftn"  — Yon  are 
set  in  an  a^e  when  the  material  civilisation  of 
the  world  has  been  piled  up  to  a  giEantic  heig:ht, 
to  testify  that  there  is  an  order  higher  still ;  that 
as  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body,  and  eternity 
than  time,  so  the  moral  order  is  above  the  ma- 
terial :  that  justice  is  above  power;  that  justice 
may  suffer  long,  but  must  reign  at  last;  that 
power  is  not  right ;  that  no  wrongs  can  be  sanc- 
tified by  success ;  nor  can  the  immutable  laws  of 
right  and  wrong  be  confounded.  Vou  are  the 
heir*  of  those  who  renewed  the  face  of  the 
worid  and  created  the  Christian  civilization  of 
Europe.  Von  are  the  depositories  of  truth  and 
principles  which  are  indestructible  in  their  vital- 
ity. Though  buried  like  the  ear  of  com  in  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  they  strike  root  and  spring 
into  fruit  when  their  hour  is  come.  Truth* 
and  principles  are  divine ;  they  govern  the 
wrald ;  to  sufier  for  them  is  the  greatest  glory  of 
-  (1863.  Chi  the  a6i5th  anniversary  of  the 
>n  of  Rome.) 
lUuBald,  TtlUam  Mnmy,  Bui  of  (Eng- 
land, 170s- 1793.) 

UbertT  and  LiMnae— To  be  free  is  to  live 
onder  a  government  by  law.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  consists  in  printing  without  any  previous 
license,  subject  to  the  consequences  of  law. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  Pandora's 
Box,  the  source  of  every  evil  Miserable  is  the 
condition  of  individuals,  dangerous  it  the  con- 
dition the  state,  if  there  is  no  certain  law,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  no  certain  administra- 
tion of  law  to  protect  individuals,  or  to  guard 
the  state. 

*Tti«  IMpIorabla  AlUraatlT*  of  Oo«r- 
«lan>— My  lords,we  are  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native  of   adopting  coercive   measures,  or  at 


once  submitting  to  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Consider  the  question  in  ever  so  many 
lights,  every  middle  way  will  speedily  lead  you 
to  either  of  these  extremities.  The  supremacy 
of  the  British  legislature  must  be  complete,  en- 
tire, and  unconditional ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  colonies  must  be  free  and  independent 

The  claim  of  nontaxation  is  a  renunciation 
of  your  authority.  If  the  doctrine  be  just,  it  ex- 
tends to  the  right  of  separating  from  you,  and 
establishing  a  new  republic.  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  monstrous  and  absurd  to  allow  that  the 
colonists  aie  entitled  to  legislate  for  themselves 
on  one  subject,  and  not  on  all  If  they  have 
any  such  privilege,  the  defense  of  it  would 
justify  resistance;  and  I  have  not  yet  heard 
any  noble  lord  say  that  their  resistance  would 
not  be  rebellion. 

I  admit  the  impolicy  of  the  taxes  imposed  in 
1767,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  tronbles 
and  confusion  which  we  now  deplore.  They 
irritated  the  colonists,  cramped  our  own  com- 
merce, and  encouraged  smugglin^^  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  commercial  rivals.  But  the  coune 
was  to  petition  for  their  repeal,  and  not  to  treat 
them  as  iilegaL  Concession  now  is  an  abdi- 
cation of  sovereignty.  All  classes  will  feel 
severely  the  effects  of  war,  and  no  one  can 
answer  for  its  events.  The  British  forces  may 
be  defeated ;  the  Americans  may  ultimately  tri- 
nmph.  But  are  you  prepared  to  surrender  with- 
out striking  a  blow  ? 

The  question  being  whether  the  right  of  the 
mother.country  shall  be  resolutely  asserted  or 
basely  relinquished,  I  trust  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  your  lordships  are  prepared  Gnnly 
to  discharge  your  du^,  convinced  that  the 
proper  season  for  clemency  is  when  your  eSorti 
have  been  crowned  with  victory. — (February  7th, 
I77S-) 

Attampti  to  BUa  Jndcmant  In  the  Om«  of 
WllkM  —  It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  vari- 
ous terrors  being  held  out  to  the  judges  on  this 
bench ;  the  numerous  crowds  which  have  at- 
tended and  now  attend  in  and  about  this  hall, 
out  of  all  reach  of  hearing  what  passes  in 
court ;  and  the  tumults  which,  in  other  places, 
have  shamefully  insulted  all  order  and  govern- 
ment. Audacious  addresses  in  print  dictate  to 
us,  from  those  they  call  the  people,  the  judg- 
ment to  be  given  now,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
conviction.  Reiuons  of  policy  are  urged,  from 
danger  to  the  kingdom  by  commotions  and 
general  confusion.  Give  me  leave  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  this  great  and  respectable  audi- 
ence, to  let  the  whole  world  know  that  all  such 
attempts  are  vain.  Unless  we  have  been  able 
to  Rnd  an  error  which  vrill  bear  us  oat  to  re- 
verse the  outlawry,  it  must  be  affirmed-  The 
Constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to 
influence  our  judgments.  God  forbid  it  should  I 
We  must  not  regard  political  consequences, 
how  formidable  soever  they  might  be;  if  re- 
bellion was  the  certain  consequence,  we  are 
bound  to  l»y,  '  fUtU  fU4tMa,  mat  calnm.'  We 
are  to  say  what  we  take  the  law  to  be ;  if  we 
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M»Dttt«M—  CeiUimud 

do  not  (pe«k  oar  i«al  opimoiu,  we  preruicate 

with  God  and  our  own  ctmacieiices. 

I  pMt  over  tamy  KDonrnunu  letten  I  h«Te 
received ;  thoie  in  print  ore  pabUc ;  uid  tame 
of  them  have  been  brought  jndicimll]'  before  the 
conrt  Whoever  the  wiitei*  are,  tber  take  the 
wrong  war  i  1  will  do  my  dnty  uiawed.  What 
•in  1  to  feac  ?  That  mendax  utfamia,  from  the 
prea^  which  daily  coina  false  facta  and  falae 
uotivet  7  The  lies  of  calnnmy  cany  no  tecrot 
to  m«.  I  tnut  that  my  temper  ol  mind,  and 
the  coloi  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  given 
me  a  anit  of  anooi  agaioM  tbe*e  anowa.  If, 
daring  thii  king's  reign,  I  have  ever,  nipported 
hii  govenmient,  and  aisisted  hii  meaiurei,  I 
have  done  it  withoat  soy  other  iTWud  than  the 
coMCiooanen  of  doing  what  I  thought  right 
If  I  have  ever  opposed,  I  have  done  it  upon 
the  points  themselves,  without  mixing  in  party 
or  factioQ,  and  without  any  collateral  views.  I 
honor  the  king,  and  respect  the  people ;  but, 
many  things  acquired  by  the  favor  of  either  are, 
in  my  account,  object*  not'  worth  ambition.  I 
wish  popularity,  bnt  it  it  that  popularity  which 
follows,  not  that  which  ia  nin  after;  it  is  that 
popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  end*  by  noble 
means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience 
tella  me  ia  wrong,  upon  thia  occasion,  to  gain 
the  huuas  of  thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of 
all  the  papers  which  come  from  the  press ;  I  will 
not. avoid  doing  what  I  think  ii  right,  though 
It  ihonld  draw  on  me  the  whole  artUlery  of  li- 
bels,—  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent, 
or  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  populace  can  swal- 
low. I  can  say,  with  a  great  magistrate,  upon  an 
occasion  and  under  circumstances  not  unlike: 
*  Ege  Aee  animo  semper  fui,  ttt  invidiam  vir- 
tutt  pariam,  ghriam,  rum  invidiam,  pularem.* 

The  threats  go  further  than  abuse ;  personal 
violence  is  denounced.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it 
it  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  men  of  tbi*  coun- 
try, it  is  the  worst  of  times.  But  I  have  let 
my  mind  at  rest  The  last  end  that  can  happen 
to  any  man  never  comes  too  toon,  if  he  falii  in 
inppori  of  the  law  and  liberty  of  his  country, 
—  for  liberty  is  synonymous  with  law  and  gov- 
ernment Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  public  good ;  it  might  awake  the  better 
part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  that  lethargy  which 
■eems  to  have  benumbed  them,  and  bring  the 
mad  back  to  their  senses,  as  men  Intoxicated 
are  sometimes  ttanned  into  sobriety.  Once  for 
all,  let  it  be  understood  that  no  endeavors  of 
thi*  kind  will  influence  any  raan  who  at  pres- 
ent sits  here:  no  libels,  no  threats,  notbine  that 
bathappened,nothingthatcanhappent— (176S.) 
■Uor.  VlUUmL.    (American,  1786-1857.) 

■poll*— To  the  victors  belong  the  spoil*  of 
the  enemy.— (U.S.  Senate, January,  1S32.) 
lUnliall,    Jala,    Clil«f-Jnatlea     (American, 
1755-1835-) 

DMiuatUT  BBd  Ulwrtr  — The  supporters 
of  the  Conttitution  claim  the  title  t^  beii>g 
film  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the  Hgbts  of 


mankind.  They  say  that  they  consider  tl  as 
the  beat  means  of  protecting  liberty.  We,  tir, 
idolise  democracy.  Those  who  oppose  it  have 
bestowed  euloginma  on  monarchy.  We  prefer 
this  system  to  any  monarchy,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  it  hat  a  greater  tendency  to 
secure  our  liberty  and  promote  our  happirkess. 
We  admire  it  because  we  think  it  a  well-r^- 
ulated  democracy.  Tt  is  recommended  to  the 
good  people  of  this  coontrr ;  they  are,  throu^ 
ut,  to  declare  whether  it  be  tnch  a  plan  of 
govenuDent  a*  will  eataUish  and  tecwe  their 
freedom.— (178S.    ViigiDia  ConventioiL) 

Tk*  OBlr  HVVT  OoBBtrr- Happy  that 
counti7  which  can  avail  itself  of  the  misfoj- 
tunes  of  others— which  can  gain  knowledge 
from  that  source  without  f^al  eipeiiencel 
-(1788.) 

BxtiosloB  lad  XeprMtntatloB— The  ex- 
tent of  the  country  is  u^ed  as  artother  objec- 
tion, as  being  too  great  for  a  republican  gor- 
emmenL  This  objection  hs*  been  banded  bom 
author  to  author,  and  has  been  certainly  mis- 
understood and  misapplied.  To  what  does  it 
owe  its  source?  To  obeervations  and  criti- 
cisms on  government^  where  representation 
did  not  exist  As  to  the  legislative  power, 
was  it  ever  supposed  inadequate  to  any  extent  f 
Extent  of  country  may  render  it  difficult  to 
execute  the  laws,  but  not  to  legislate.  Extent 
of  country  does  not  extend  the  power.  What 
will  be  sufficiently  energetic  and  operative  in 
a  small  territory  will  be  feeble  when  extended 
over  a  wide-extended  country.— (1788.) 
Hartball,  Tlionuw  7.    (American,  1800-1864.) 

Feaoe  the  Trua  PoUoy  of  the  Vorld- 
Peace,  sir,  is  emphatically  the  policy  of  thi* 
country ;  peace  is  the  true  policy  of  the  world ;. 
a  policy  into  which  religion  and  the  most 
enlarifed  philosophy  may  yet  indoctrinate 
mankinds— 
•Oh!  I 


In  one  aense,  industry  and  commerce  are 
bribes  to  peace.  The  peculiar  industry  of  the 
South  i*  emphatically  a  bribe  to  peace.  War, 
which  would  interrupt,  if  not  destroy,  our  for- 
eign commerce,  and  cut  off  the  planting  interest 
from  their  best  customers,  their  most  protitable 
markets,  war  would  fall  with  aggravUed  hard- 
ships upon  the  agriculture  of  the  Soath.  SliaU 
we  inhibit  the  growth  of  cotton  ?  Shall  we 
break  up  all  industry  which  has  foreign  con- 
sumption for  its  object  ?  Shall  we  sunder  the 
chain  which  binds  the  civiliied  natiotks  of  the 
world  into  one  great  commercial  Republic? 
Shall  we  undo  all  that  art,  science,  reason,  and 
religion  have  achieved  to  change  the  direction 
of  human  genius,  to  soften  and  Ijeautify  the 
face  of  modem  society  i  Shall  we  teach  nations 
again  to  look  to  war,  spoils,  and  conquest,  for 
the  meant  of  subsistence  and  the  only  tme 
fotmdations  of  gloiy  and  of  erapire?— (U.  & 
House  of  Representatives,  1S41.) 
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lUMhtU,  Thomu  V.-~Ci>ittmittd 

Olftr'aMonlForM  — He  Deed*  nottrntue  — 
be  dcwred  oone.  It  wu  tbe  imace  of  hit 
■onl  he  wiibed  to  peipetoAte,  and'  he  hai 
Hunped  it  hHnfelf  in  linei  of  flame  npon  tbe 
noli  of  hi«  countrymen. 

Not  all  Che  marblei  of  Cursra,  fuhioncd  b; 
the  ■cnlptor'E  dusel  ioto  the  mimicry  of  breath- 
1d2  life,  could  convey  to  the  lenia  >  lilieneu 
■o  perfect  of  hinuelf  ai  that  which  he  baa 
left  npon  the  mindt  of  meD.  He  carved  hit 
own  ttatne;  he  built  bU  own  monnmenL 

'Londar,  llr,  Lendar"  — Mr.  President,  on 
the  last  day,  when  the  anjiel  Gabriel  shall  have 
defceoded  Eroin  the  heavens,  and,  placiDS  one 
foot  upon  the  sea  and  the  other  upon  the 
land,  ihall  lilt  to  hit  lipt  the  goiden  trumpet, 
and  proclaim  to  the  living  and  the  letur- 
tected  dead  that  dme  sht^  be  iko  more,  I 
have  no  donbt,  sir,  that  tome  inienal  fool 
from  Buffalo  will  ttart  up  and  cry  out, 
■  Loader,  pleate,  sir,  loader  I »— (From  a  ipeech 
at  Buffalo,  denonncine  amaliciout  intemiptioiL} 
■Moa,  0«arB«    (  American,  I73S-I791- ) 

l««lnit  a  KlUtMT  Ossta  — No  man  has  a 
Sieater  regard  for  the  military  gentlemen  than 
I  have.  I  admire  their  intrepidity,  pertevenwce, 
and  valor.  But  when  once  a  ttandtng  army  is 
ettablitbed  in  any  country  the  people  lose 
their  liberty.  When,  against  a  regular  div 
ciplined  army,  yeonunry  are  the  only  defense,— 
yeomanry,  unskiitful  and  unarmed,  —  what 
cbaoce  it  there  for  preserving  freedom  ?  Give 
me  leave  to  recur  to  the  page  of  history,  to 
warn  jion  of  your  present  danger.  Recollect 
the  history  of  most  nations  of  the  world. 
What  havoc,  desolation,  and  destruction  have 
been  perpetrated  by  standing  armies!  — (  Vir- 
ginia Convention,  17SS. ) 
MuiUleB.jMnBaptUt*  (France,  1663-1742-) 

Tha  Powar  of  KB  lirU  Tonfna  —  The  tongue, 
tayt  the  Apostle  Jamei,  is  a  devouring  fire,  a 
world  of  iniquity,  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poitoa  And  behold  what  1  would  have  applied 
to  the  tongue  of  tbe  evil-speaker,  had  I  under- 
taken to  give  you  a  just  and  natural  idea  of 
all  tbe  enormity  of  this  vice ;  I  would  have  laid 
tbat  the  tongue  of  the  slanderer  is  a  devouring 
fire  which  tamlshet  whatever  it  touches ;  which 
eiercitcB  its  fury  on  the  good  grain,  equally  as 
on  the  chaff ;  on  the  profane,  as  on  the  tacred  1 
which,  wherever  it  passes,  leaves  only  desola- 
tion and  ruin;  digs  even  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  fixes  iltelf  on  things  the  mo«C 
hidden ;  turns  into  vile  ashes  what  only  a  mo- 
tnent  before  had  appeared  to  us  so  predoot 
aiKl  brilliant;  acts  with  more  violence  and 
danger  than  ever,  in  tbe  time  when  it  was  ap- 
parently smothered  up  and  almost  extinct; 
wUch  blackens  what  It  cannot  consume,  and 
sometimes  sparklet  and  delights  before  it  de- 
stroys. I  would  have  told  you  that  evil-speak- 
ing is  ao  attemblage  of  iniquity ;  a  tecrei  pride, 
which  discovers  to  us  tbe  mote  in  our  brother's 
eye,  but  hides  the  beam  which  it  in  our  own ; 


a  mean  envy,  which,  hurt  at  tbe  talenttorpro*- 
perity  of  other*,  makes  them  the  subject  of  its 
ccniures:,  and  studies  to  dim  the  splendor  of 
whatever  outshioei  itself ;  •  ditgnited  hatred, 
which  tbedt,  in  its  speeches,  the  bidden  venom 
of  the  heart ;  an  unworthy  duplicity,  which 
praises  to  the  face  and  tears  to  pieces  behind 
the  back;  a  shameful  levity,  which  has  no  com- 
mand over  itself  or  its  words,  and  often 
sacrifices  both  fortune  and  comfort  to  the  im- 
prudence of  an  amusing  convertation ;  a  delib- 
erate barbarity,  which  goes  to  juerce  your 
absent  brother ;  a  scandal,  where  yon  become 
a  subject  of  shame  and  sin  to  those  who  listen 
to  you ;  an  injustice,  where  you  ravish  from 
your  brother  what  is  dearest  to  him.  I  should 
have  laid  that  slander  is  a  restless  evil,  which 
disturbs  society,  spreads  distension  through 
cities  and  countries,  disunites  the  itrictett 
ttiendshipt ;  is  the  source  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge ;  fill^  wherever  it  enters,  with  disturb- 
ances and  confntioo,  and  ever3rwliere  it  ao 
enemy  to  peace,  comfort,  and  Christian  good- 
tneeding.  Lastly,  I  should  have  added  that  it 
is  an  evil  full  of  deadly  poison;  wltatever 
Sows  from  it  it  infected,  and  poisons  whatever 
it  approaches  ;  that  even  its  praises  are  em- 
poisoned, its  applauses  malicious,  its  silence 
criminal,  its  gestures,  motions,  and  looks,  have 
all  their  venom,  and  spread  it  each  in  their 
way. 

«U  wa  Moat  Wholly  Pariah  »— If  we  must 
wholly  perish,  what  to  us  are  the  sweet  ties  of 
kindred  ?  what  the  tender  names  of  parent,  child, 
sister,  brother,  husband,  wife,  or  friend  ?  The 
characters  of  a  drama  are  not  more  elusive.  We 
have  no  ancestors,  no  descendants ;  since  tucces> 
sion  cannot  t>e  predicated  of  nothingness. 
Would  we  honor  the  illustrious  dead  ?  How  ab- 
surd to  honor  that  which  hat  no  eiistencel 
Would  we  take  thought  for  posterity  7  How 
frivolous  to  concern  ourselves  for  those  whose 
end,  like  our  own,  must  soon  be  annihilation  I 
Have  we  made  a  promise?  How  can  it  bind 
nothing  to  nothing  ?  Perjury  it  but  a  jest  Tbe 
last  injunctions  of  the  dying, — what  sanctity 
have  they,  more  than  the  last  sound  of  a  chord 
that  it  snapped,  of  an  instrument  that  is  broken  ? 

If  we  must  wholly  perish,  then  isobedieneeio 
the  laws  but  an  insensate  servitude;  rulers  and 
msgistratei  are  but  the  phantomt  which  popular 
imbecility  has  raised  up ;  justice  is  an  unwar- 
rantable infringement  npon  the  liberty  of  men, 
—  an  imposition,  an  usurpation ;  the  law  of  mar- 
riage is  a  vain  scruple ;  modesty,  a  prejudice ; 
honor  and  probity,  tnch  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of ;  and  incests,  murders,  parricides,  tbe 
most  heartless  cruelties,  and  the  blackest  crimes, 
are  but  the  legitimate  sports  of  man's  irresponu- 
ble  nature  ;  while  the  harsh  epithets  attached  to 
them  are  merely  such  as  the  policy  of  legislators 
hat  invented,  and  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  people. 

Mftthar,  Oonon    (American,  1663-1728.) 

The  Only  Tnia  Proaparlty— Will  health 
and  wealth  and  rest  among  a  people  make  a 
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blcMcd  people  t  Ti*  commonly  thooKht  so. 
But  what  will  God  have  amonc  a  people  ? 
Oh,  blened  that  people  whose  god  it  the  Lord, 
and  who  have  a  gracioiu  preference  oE  God 
among  them.  Eveo  such  are  the  people  who 
know  the  joyful  sound  I  Where  the  Gospel, 
with  the  ordinances  oE  it  are  well  settled, 
maintained,  respected,  and  the  silver  trumpets 
well  sounded  among  a  people,  it  may  be  said, 
as  in  Numbers,  uiii.  zi :  « The  Lord  their 
God  is  with  them,  and  the  shoot  of  a  king  is 
Among  them-^ 
MudU,  OlnMppa    (Italy,  1805-1S71.) 

•TathaToiUff  MHiof  Italr  — When  1  was 
commissioned  by  you,  young  men,  to  proffer  in 
this  temple  a  few  words  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  brothers  Bandiera  and  their  fellow-maitri* 
at  Cocenza,  I  thought  that  some  of  those  who 
beard  me  might  eiclaim  with  noble  indignation : 
•  Wherefore  lament  over  the  dead  ?  The  mar- 
tyrs of  liberty  are  only  worthily  honored  by  win- 
ning the  battle  they  have  begun ;  Cosenia,  the 
land  where  they  fdl,  is  enslaved ;  Venice,  the 
city  of  their  birth,  is  begirt  by  foreign  foes.  Let 
osemancipate  them,  and  until  that  moment  let  no 
words  pass  ourtips  save  words  of  war.* 

But  another  thought  arose  :  *  Wbv  have  we 
not  conquered  ?  Why  is  it  that,  while  we  are 
fighting  for  independence  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
liberty  is  perishing  in  the  soath  ?  Why  it  it  that 
a  war,  which  should  have  tprung  to  the  Alps  with 
the  bound  of  a  lion,  hat  dragged  iticll  along  for 
four  months,  with  the  slow  uncertain  motion  of 
the  scorpion  smrounded  by  e,  circle  of  tire  ? 
How  has  the  rapid  and  powerful  intuition  of  a 
people  newly  aiiscn  to  life  been  converted  into 
the  weary,  helpless  effort  oE  the  sick  man  turn- 
ing from  tide  to  side  ?  Ah  I  had  we  all  arisen 
In  the  sanctity  oE  the  idea  for  which  our  mar- 
tyrs died;  had  the  holy  standard  of  their  faith 
preceded  our  youth  to  battle :  had  we  reached 
that  unity  of  life  which  was  in  them  so  power- 
ful, and  made  of  our  every  action  a  thonghl, 
and  of  our  every  thought  an  action ;  had  we 
devoutly  gathered  up  their  last  words  in  our 
hearts,  and  leanicd  from  them  that  liberty  and 
independence  are  one  ;  that  God  and  the  people, 
the  fatherland  and  humanity,  are  the  two  in- 
teparatile  terms  of  the  device  of  every  people 
striving  to  become  a  nation  1  that  Italy  can  have 
no  true  life  till  she  be  one,  holy  in  the  equality 
and  love  of  all  her  children,  great  in  the  wor- 
ship of  eternal  truth,  and  consecrated  to  a  lofty 
mission,  a  moral  priesthood  among  the  peoples 
oE  Europe,— we  should  now  have  had,  not  war, 
but  victory ;  Cosensa  would  not  be  compeUed  to 
venerate  the  memory  of  her  martyrs  in  secret, 
nor  Venice  be  restrained  from  honoring  them 
with  a  monument;  and  we,  gathered  here  to- 
gether, might  gladly  invoke  their  sacred  names, 
without  uncertainty  as  to  our  future  destiny,  or 

•  Thia  Is  wJthont  doaU  the  bat  example  ot  lofty 
aod  sustained  elcxiDencc  in  modem  oratory,  II  la 
(Iven  In  fnll  u  an  adequate  illutntlon  of  wbal 
the  highest  art  can  do  to  accredit  the  nuMt  Intense 


a  clond  of  sadiiettonoarbrowa,and  saytotbow 
precursor  souls  :  "  Rejoice  I  for  your  spirit  is 
incarnate  in  yonr  brethren,  and  they  are  worthy 

The  idea  which  they  woitbiped,  young  men, 
does  not  aa  yet  shine  forth  in  its  full  purity 
and  integrity  upon  your  banner.  The  sublime 
program  which  they,  dying,  bequeathed  to  the 
riling  Italian  generation,  is  3ronrs,  but  muti- 
lated, broken  up  into  fnigmentt  by  the  false 
doctrines,  which,  elsewhere  overthrown,  have 
taken  refuge  amongst  us.  I  look  around,  and 
I  see  the  struggle*  of  desperate  populations, 
an  ahemation  of  geneioot  rage  and  ot  un- 
worthy repose ;  of  shouts  for  freedom  and  of 
formulas  of  servitude,  throughout  all  parts  of 
our  Peniiksula ;  but  the  soul  of  the  country, 
where  is  it'7  What  unity  is  there  in  this 
uneqaal  and  manifold  movement, —  where  is 
the  word  that  should  dominate  the  hundred 
diverse  and  opposing  counsel*  which  mislead 
or  seduce  the  multitude?  I  hear  phrase* 
usurping  the  national  omnipotence, — 'The 
Italy  of  the  North,— the  league  of  the  States, 
—  Federative  compacts  between  Princea,*  but 
Italy,  where  is  it  ?  Where  is  the  conmion  coun- 
try, the  country  which  the  Bandiera  bailed  as 
thrice  InitiaCrix  of  a  new  era  of  European  civili- 

Intoxicated  with  our  lint  victorie*,  improri- 
dent  for  the  future,  we  foigot  the  idea  revealed 
by  God  to  those  who  suffered ;  and  God  baa 
punished  our  forgetfulness  by  deferring  onr 
triumph.  The  Italian  movement,  my  conntry- 
men,  is.  by  decree  of  Providence,  that  of 
Europe.  We  arise  to  give  a  pledge  of  morml 
progress  to  the  European  world.  But  neither 
political  fiction*,  ttor  dynastic  aggrandizeaieDt*^ 
nor  theories  ol  expediency,  can  transform  or 
renovate  the  life  of  the  peoples.  Humanity 
lives  and  moves  through  faith ;  great  principles 
are  the  guiding  stars  that  lead  Europe  towards 
the  future.  Let  us  turn  to  the  graves  of  onr 
martyrs,  and  ask  inspiration  of  those  who  died 
for  us  all,  and  we  shall  find  the  secret  of  vic- 
tory in  the  adoration  of  a  faitL  The  angel  of 
martyrdom  and  the  angel  of  victory  are  broth- 
ers ;  but  the  one  looks  up  to  heaven,  and  the 
other  looks  down  to  earth;  and  it  is  when, 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  their  glance  meets  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  that  creation  is 
embellished  with  a  new  life,  and  a  people 
arises  from  the  cradle  or  the  tombw  evangriist 
or  prophet. 

I  will  sum  up  for  you  in  a  few  wtods  this 
faith  of  our  martyrs ;  their  external  life  is 
known  to  yon  all  i  it  it  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  I  need  not  recall  it  to  yoo. 

The  faith  of  the  brothers  Bandiera,  wbich 
was  and  is  our  ovm,  was  based  upon  a  few 
simple  uncontrovertible  truths,  which  few, 
indeed,  venture  to  declare  false,  but  which 
are,   nevertheless,  forgotten    m-    betrayed    by 

God  and  the  People. 

God  at  the  swnmit  of  the  social  edifice ;  the 
people,  the  universalis  of  our  brethren,  at  the 
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WMrtnl.  aiMMppO— Con Ahma/ 
bue.    God,  the  Falbet  and  EdoMtor ;  the  peo- 
ple, the  proereisive  interpretei  of  his  law. 

No  true  society  cna  exist  without  a  conunon 
belief  and  a  commoD  aim.  Religion  declares 
the  belief  and  the  aim.  Politics  regnlBte 
society  in  the  practical  realization  of  that 
belief,  and  prepare  the  meaiu  of  attaining  that 
aim.  Religion  represents  the  principle,  poli- 
tics the  application.  There  is  but  one  sun  in 
heaven  for  alt  the  earth.  There  is  one  law  for 
all  those  who  people  the  earth.  It  it  alike  the 
law  of  the  human  being  and  of  collective 
humanity.  We  are  placed  here  below  not  for 
the  capricious  exercise  of  our  own  individual 
faculties,  — our  faculties  and  liberty  are  the 
means,  not  the  end,  —  not  to  work  out  oor  own 
happiness  upon  earth ;  happiness  can  only  be 
reached  elsewhere,  and  there  God  works  for  us ; 
but  to  consecrate  our  existence  to  the  discovery 
of  a  portion  of  the  Divine  law ;  to  practice  it  as 
far  as  our  individual  circumstances  and  powers 
allow,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  it  among  our  brethren. 

We  are  here  below  to  labor  fraternally  to 
build  up  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  so  that 
the  day  may  come  when  it  shall  represent  a 
•iogle  sheepfbld  with  a  single  shepherd,— the 
spirit  of  God,  the  Law. 

To  aid  our  search  after  truth,  God  has  given 
to  US  tradition  and  the  voice  of  our  own  con- 
science. Wherever  they  are  opposed,  is  error. 
To  attain  harmony  and  ODUsiltcnce  between 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  and  the  con- 
science of  humanity,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
The  family,  the  city,  the  fatherland,  and 
humanity  are  but  different  spheres  in  which  to 
«ieTcise  our  activity  and  our  power  of  sacrifice 
towards  this  great  aim.  God  watches  from 
above  the  inevitable  progress  of  humanity,  and 
&<om  time  to  time  he  raises  up  the  great  iu 
genius,  in  love,  in  thought,  or  in  action,  as 
priests  of  his  truth,  and  guides  to  the  multitude 
on  their  way. 

These  principles,  — indicated  in  their  letters, 
in  their  proclamations,  and  in  their  conversa- 
tion,—  with  a  profonnd  sense  of  the  mission 
intrnited  by  God  to  the  individual  and  to 
liumanity,  were  to  Attilio  and  Emilio  Ban- 
diera,  and  their  fellow-martyrs,  (he  guide  and 
comfort  of  a  weary  life-,  and,  when  men  and 
-circumstances  had  alike  betrayed  them,  these 
principles  sustained  them  in  death,  in  religious 
serenity  and  calm  certainty  of  the  realization  of 
their  immortal  hopes  for  the  future  of  Italy. 
The  immeiue  energy  of  their  souls  arose  from 
the  Intense  love  which  informed  tbcii  faith. 
And  could  they  now  arise  from  the  grave  and 
speak  to  you,  they  would,  believe  me,  address 
you,  though  with  a  povrer  very  different  from 
that  which  is  given  to  me,  in  counsel  not  onlike 
this  which  1  now  oSer  to  yon. 

Love  I  love  is  the  flight  of  the  soul  towards 
God ;  towards  the  great,  the  sublime,  and  the 
besntifnl,  which  are  the  shadow  of  God  upon 
«arth.  Love  your  family,  the  partner  of  your 
Itfe.  those  around  you  ready  to  share  your  joys 


and  sorrows ;  love  the  dead  who  were  dear  to 
you  and  to  whom  you  were  dear.  But  let  youi 
love  be  the  love  taught  you  by  Dante  and  by 
us. —  the  love  of  souls  that  aspire  together ;  do 
not  grovel  on  the  earth  in  search  of  a  felicity 
which  it  is  not  the  destiny  of  the  creature  to  reach 
here  below;  do  not  yield  to  a  delusion  which 
inevitably  would  degrade  you  into  egotism.  To 
love  is  to  give  and  take  a  promise  for  the  future. 
God  has  given  us  love,  that  the  weary  soul  may 
give  and  receive  support  upon  the  way  of  life. 
It  is  a  flower  springing  up  on  the  path  of 
duty;  but  it  carmot  change  its  course.  Purify, 
strengthen,  and  improve  yourselves  by  loving. 
Act  always, —  even  at  the  price  of  increasing 
her  earthly  trials, — so  that  Uie  sister  soul  united 
to  your  own  may  never  need,  here  or  elsewhere, 
to  blush  through  you  or  for  you.  The  time  will 
come  when,  from  the  height  of  a  new  life,  em- 
bracing the  whole  past  and  comprehending  its 
secret,  you  will  smile  together  at  the  sorrows 
you  have  endured,  the  trials  you  have  overcome. 

Love  your  country.  Your  country  is  the  land 
where  your  parents  sleep,  where  is  spoken  that 
language  in  which  the  chosen  of  your  heart, 
blushing,  whispered  the  first  word  of  love ;  it  is 
the  home  that  God  has  given  you,  that  by  striv- 
ing to  perfect  yourselves  therein,  you  may  pre- 
pare to  ascend  to  hini.  It  is  your  name,  your 
glory,  your  sign  among  the  people.  Give  to  it 
your  thoughts,  your  counsels,  your  blood.  Raise 
it  up,  great  and  beautiful  as  it  was  foretold  by 
our  great  men,  and  see  that  you  leave  it  uncoti' 
tamtnated  by  any  trace  of  falsehood  or  of  servi- 
tude; unprofancd  by  diamembennent  Let  it 
be  one,  as  the  thought  of  God.  Vou  are  twenty- 
five  millions  of  men,  endowed  with  active, 
splendid  faculties;  possessing  a  tradition  of 
glory  the  envy  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  An 
immense  future  is  before  you ;  you  lift  your 
eyes  to  the  loveliest  heaven,  and  around  you 
smiles  the  loveliest  land  in  Europe ;  you  are  en- 
circled by  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  boundaries 
traced  out  by  the  finger  of  God  for  »  people 
of  giants,— you  are  bound  to  be  such,  or  nothing. 
Let  not  a  man  of  that  twenly-five  millions  re- 
main excluded  from  the  fraternal  bond  destined 
to  join  yon  together;  let  not  a  glance  be  raised 
to  that  heaven  which  is  not  the  glance  of  a  free 
man.  Let  Rome  be  the  ark  of  your  redemption, 
the  temple  of  your  nation.  Has  she  not  twice 
been  the  temple  of  the  destinies  of  Europe  7 
Id  Rome  two  extinct  worlds,  the  Pagan  and 
the  Papal,  are  superposed  like  the  double  jewels 
of  a  diadem ;  draw  from  these  a  third  world 
greater  than  the  two.  From  Rome,  the  holy 
city,  the  city  of  love  (Amor)  the  purest  and 
wisest  among  you,  elected  by  the  vote  and  forti- 
fied by  the  inspiration  of  a  whole  people,  shall 
dicUte  the  Pact  that  shall  make  us  one,  and 
represent  us  in  the  future  alliance  of  the  peo- 
ples. Until  then  yon  will  either  have  no  coun- 
try, or  have  her  contaminated  and  profaned. 

Love  humanity.  Von  can  only  ascertain  your 
own  mission  from  the  aim  set  by  God  bcfbi« 
humanity  at  large.  God  has  given  you  your 
country  aa  cradle,  and  hunsnity  as  mottier;  yon 
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cannot  lightly  love  your  brethreQ  of  the  cnidle 
If  yon  love  not  th«  common  mother.  Beyond 
the  AJps,  beyond  the  sea,  are  othet  peoplei  now 
Gghtini;  or  preparing  to  fixbt  the  holy  fight  of 
lodependence,  of  natiooility,  of  libcity ;  other 
people*  ttriving  by  dif[erent  routei  to  reach  the 
lame  goal, —  improvement,  ouodation,  and  the 
foundation  of  an  authority  which  shall  put  an 
end  to  moral  anarchy  aiid  re-link  earth  to 
heaven ;  an  authority  which  mankind  may  love 
and  obey  without  remone  or  ihame.  Unite  with 
tbetn ;  tbey  will  unite  with  yoo.  Do  not  in- 
voke their  aid  where  your  lingle  arm  will  suf- 
fice to  conquer ;  but  say  to  them  that  tlie  hour 
will  diortly  sound  for  a  terrible  struggle  be- 
tween right  and  blind  force,  and  that  in  that 
how  you  will  ever  be  found  with  those  who  have 
raised  the  tame  burner  aa  yourselves. 

And  love,  young  men,  love  and  venerate  the 
ideal.  The  ideal  is  the  word  of  God.  High 
above  every  coantiy,  high  above  humanity,  is 
the  country  of  the  spirit,  the  city  of  the  soul,  in 
which  all  are  brethren  who  believe  in  the  invio- 
lability of  thought  and  in  the  dignity  of  our 
immortal  soul ;  and  the  baptism  of  this  frater- 
nity is  martyrdom.  From  that  high  sphere 
spring  the  principles  which  alone  can  redeem 
the  peoples.  Arise  for  the  sake  of  these,  and 
not  from  impatience  of  EuSeiiag  or  dread  of 
evil  Anger,  pride,  ambition,  and  the  desire  of 
material  proaperily,  are  arms  common  alike  to 
the  peoples  and  their  oppressoia,  and  even 
should  you  conquer  with  these  to-day,  you  would 
fall  again  to-morrow ;  but  ptincipl«l  belong  to 
the  peoples  alone,  and  their  oppressors  can  find 
no  anns  to  appose  them.  Adore  enthusiasm, 
the  dreams  of  the  virgin  soul,  and  the  visions 
of  early  youth,  for  they  are  a  perfume  of  para- 
dise which  the  soul  retains  in  issuing  from  the 
hands  of  its  Creator.  Respect  above  all  things 
your  conscience ;  have  iq>on  your  lips  the  truth 
implanted  by  God  in  your  hearts,  and,  while 
lalraring  in  harmony,  even  with  those  who  differ 
from  you,  in  all  that  tends  to  the  emancipation 
of  our  soil,  yet  ever  bear  your  own  banner  erect 
■nd  boldly  promulgate  your  own  faith. 

Such  words,  young  men,  would  the  martyrs  of 
COsenza  have  spoken,  had  they  been  living 
amongst  you;  and  here,  where  it  may  be  that. 
Invoked  by  our  love,  their  holy  spirits  hovernear 
vt,  I  call  upon  you  to  gather  them  up  in  your 
hearts  and  to  make  of  them  a  treasure  amid 
the  storms  that  yet  threaten  you ;  storms  which, 
with  the  name  of  our  martyrs  on  your  lips  and 
their  faith  in  your  hearts,  you  will  overcome. 

God  be  with  you,  and  bless  Italy  I  — (Com- 
plete. Text  from  the  "  World's  Best  Orations." 
Delivered  at  Milan  in  memory  ot  the  martyrs 
ot  Cose  ma,  July  25th,  1S4&) 

ItMicbtr.TboniMFnjieli  (Ireland,  1S33-1S67.) 
"  Abhor  tb*  Sword  —  StlgniAtli*  Oit 
Sword °— Be  it  in  the  defense,  or  be  it  in 
the  assertion  of  a  people's  liberty,  I  hail  the 
sword  as  a  sacred  weapon ;  and  if,  my  lord,  it 
has  sometinieB  taken  the  shape  of  the  serpent 


and  reddened  the  sfaraod  of  the  o 
too  deep  a  dye,  like  the  anointed  rod  of  the 
high  priest,  it  has  at  other  times,  afid  as  often, 
blossomed  into  celestial  flowers  to  deck  the 
freeman's  brow. 

Abhor  the  sword  —  stigmatize  the  sword  t. 
No,  my  lord,  for  in  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  it 
cut  to  pieces  the  banner  of  the  Bavarians,  and 
through  those  cragged  passes  struck  a  path  to 
fame  for  the  peasant  Insnnectioiusts  (rf  Inns- 
Abhor  the  sword —sdcmatiie  the  sword  I 
No,  my  lord,  for  at  its  blow  a  grand  nation 
started  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  by 
its  redeeming  magic,  and  in  the  quivering  <rf 
its  crimson  light,  the  crippled  colony  sprang 
into  the  attitude  of  a  proud  republic.— ptoa- 
perous,  limitless,  and  invincible. 

Til*  CiirH«rD«p*Bd«BO«  — A  good  govern- 
ment may,  indeed,  redress  the  grievances  of  aa 
iDJored  people,  but  a  strong  people  alone  can 
build  up  a  great  nation.  To  l>e  strong,  a  peo- 
ple must  be  self-reliant,  leU-niled,  self- 
sustained.  The  dependence  of  one  people  upon 
another,  even  for  the  benefit*  of  legislation,  ia 
the  deepest  source  of  national  weakness.  By 
an  unnatural  law,  it  exempts  a  people  trotti 
their  just  duties  — their  just  responsibilitiet. 
When  you  exempt  a  people  from  these  duties 
from  these  responsibilities,  yon  generate  in 
them  a  distrust  in  their  own  powers.  Thus  yoti 
enervate,  if  jrou  do  not  utteriy  destroy,  ^at 
spirit  which  a  sense  of  these  responsibilities  is 
sore  to  inspire,  and  which  the  fulGUment  of 
these  duties  never  fail*  to  invigorate.  Where 
this  spirit  does  not  actuate,  the  country  may 
be  tiwiquil,  — it  will  not  be  prosperous.  It 
may  exist,  it  will  not  thrive.  It  may  hold 
together,  it  will  not  advance.  Peace  it  may 
enjoy, — forpeaceand  freedom  are  compatible. 
But,  my  lord,  it  will  neither  accumulate  wealth 
nor  win  a  character ;  it  will  neither  benefit  man- 
kind by  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  nor 
instruct  mankind  by  the  example  of  its  states- 
men.-(184&) 

KBtMUtll.  BIT  W.     (England.) 

aoTtrBmant  by  th«  OaUowi— Whether 
hanging  ever  did,  or  can,  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose, I  doubt;  but  the  cruel  exhibition  of  every 
execution  day  is  a  proof  that  hanging  cauie* 
no  terror  with  it.  The  multiplicity  of  our  hang- 
ing laws  has  produced  these  two  things :  fre- 
quency of  condemnation,  and  frequent  pardons. 
If  we  look  to  the  executions  themselves,  what 
examples  do  they  give  ?  The  thief  dies  either 
hardened  or  penitent.  All  that  admiration  and 
contempt  of  death  with  which  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs inspire  good  men  in  a  good  cause,  the 
abandoned  villain  feels,  in  seeing  a  desperado 
like  himself  meet  death  with  intrepidity.  The 
penitent  thief,  on  the  other  hand,  often  makes 
the  sober  villain  think  that  by  robbery,  forgery. 
or  murder,  he  can  relieve  all  his  want*;  and, 
if  he  be  brought  to  justice,  the  punishment  vrilL 
be  short  and  trifling,  and  the  reward  etemaL 
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milw,  BVb    (ScotlBDil,  iS(n-iS56.) 

in*  PtOBiiilott  of  B*lBc— Never  yet  on 
Egyptiui  obelisk  or  Aufriui  frieie, —  where 
long  line*  of  fiKorei  leem  sUlkinf;  icron  the 
Sraoite,  eacb  chBigcd  with  tTmbol  uid  lajKeiy, 

—  hare  oor  Lsyuds  or  Rawllnsons  teca  vaghi 
•0  eitnordinuy  u  that  long  proceraion  of 
beine  which,  rtaitios  oat  of  the  blmnk  depthi 
«f  the  bygone  etemily,  U  (tilt  defitine  acrou 
the  ttage,  tod  of  which  we  ounelve*  fbcm 
•one  of  titt  pauing  fignrei. — (From  hit  Edin- 
tmrgh  Address.) 

Tta«  BovB  Ittfli  of  Lift— He  who  keeps 
Isith  with  all  his  humbler  creatui«t,— who 
CiTe*  Co  eren  the  bee  and  the  dormoose  the 
winter  for  which  they  prepare, — will  to  a  cer- 
tainty not  break  faith  with  man, — with  maa, 
•like  Che  deputed  lord  of  the  preietit  creation 
•nd  the  choteo  heir  of  all  the  future.  We 
hkTe  been  looking  abroad  on  the  old  geologic 
buiying-grounds,  and  deciphenng  the  strange 
intcriptioDS  on  their  tomt« ;  but  &en:  aie  other 
faurying'.in^xmds  and  other  tombs,— solitaiy 
church-yards  among  the  hills,  where  the  dust  of 
the  maityis  lies,  and  tomlM  that  rise  over  the 
ashes  of  the  wise  and  gtxtd ;  nor  are  there  want- 
ing, on  even  the  monuments  of  the  perished  races, 
freqnent  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols  of  high 
meaning,  which  darkly  intiniate  to  us  that 
while  their  btirial-yarda  contain  but  the  dAris 
of  tbe  past,  we  aie  to  regard  the  otbeit  as 
chatged  with  tbe  sown  seeds  of  the  future. 

—  (Fnnn  his  Edinburgh  Address.) 

mWB.  Jo&a    (England,  1608-1674.) 

«Ab  Bkd*  MawlnK  Bn  Mifbtr  Toath  »— 
For  as  in  a  body,  when  the  blood  is  fresh,  tbe 
spirits  pure  and  vigorous,  not  only  to  vital,  but 
to  rational  faculties,  and  those  in  the  acuten 
and  the  pertest  operations  of  wit  and  subtlety, 
it  sfsuet  In  what  good  plight  and  constitution 
the  body  is,  so  when  the  cheerfulness  of  tbe 
people  is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that  it  has,  not 
only  wherewith  to  guard  well  its  own  freedom 
and  safety,  but  to  spare  and  to  bestow  upon'the 
■oUdest  and  sublimest  points  of  controversy  and 
new  iuvcDtlon,  it  betokens  us  not  degenerated, 
not  drooping  to  a  fatal  decay,  bat  casting  oS 
the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  cormption  to  out- 
live these  pangs  and  wax  young  again,  entering 
the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  vir- 
tne  destined  to  become  great  and  honorable  in 
these  latter  ages.  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind 
a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself 
like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shying  her 
invlDcible  locks :  methinks  1  see  her  as  an  eagle 
mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  un- 
daiiled  eyes  at  tbe  full  midday  beam ;  pnrg. 
Ing  and  unsealing  her  long-abased  sight  at  the 
foaotain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  white  tbe 
whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with 
those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about, 
■ntued  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envl- 
•ont  gabble  woold  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects 
and  schisms.— (From  Areopagitlca.  A  speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.) 


Mlrabwm,  anbiM  Hourf  Uq«Mtl,  Odaat*  d« 

(Fruice,  i740->79>-) 
BdaekUng  Oonnliaaa  a  Dntr— If  it  be 
contrary  to  morality  to  act  against  one's  con- 
science, it  is  none  the  lest  so  to  form  one's  con- 
science after  false  and  arbitrary  principlea. 
The  obligation  to  foim  and  enlighten  one's 
conscience  is  anterior  to  the  obligation  to  fal- 
low one's  conscience.  The  gieatett  public 
calamities  have  been  caused  by  men  who  be- 
lieved [hey  weie  obeying  God,  and  saving  their 
own  souls. 

Aanonselng  tlia  t>«Mti  of  PTMikUB— 
Franklin  is  dead  I  Restored  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Divinity  is  that  genius  which  gave  treedona 
to  America,  and  rayed  forth  tonents  of  light 
upon  Europe.  The  sage  whom  two  worlds 
claim,  — the  man  whom  the  history  of  emplrei 
and  tiie  history  of  science  alike  contend  for, — 
occupied,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  kifty  rukk 
among  his  species.  Long  enough  have  politi' 
cal  cabinets  signalised  the  death  of  those  who 
were  great  in  their  funeral  etilogies  only.  Long 
enough  has  the  etiquette  of  courts  prescribed 
hypocriUcal  mournings.  For  their  benetacton 
only  should  nations  auume  the  emblem  of 
grief;  and  the  representatives  of  nations 
should  commend  only  the  heroes  of  humanity  to 
public  veneration. 

We  live  under  a  (arm  of  government  and  in 
a  state  of  society  to  which  the  worid  has  never 
yet  eihlbited  a  paralleL  Is  it,  then,  nothing  to 
be  free  ?  Ifow  many  nations  In  the  whole 
annals  of  humankind  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  being  so  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  w« 
are  republicans?  Weie  all  men  as  enlight- 
ened, as  brave,  as  proud  as  they  ought  to  be, 
would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  Insulted 
with  any  other  title  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  so 
many  independent  sovereignties  sfaonld  be 
held  together  in  such  a  confederacy  as  oun7 
Wliat  does  history  teach  us  of  the  difficulty  of 
instituting  and  maintaining  such  a  polity,  and 
of  the  glory  that,  of  consequence,  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages  in  so 
much  perfection  and  on  so  grand  a  scale? 
For  can  anything  be  more  striking  and  tub 
lune  than  the  idea  of  an  imperial  republic, 
spreading  over  an  extent  of  territory  more 
immense  than  the  empire  of  the  Ctesais  in 
the  accimmlated  conquests  of  a  thousand 
fears,  — without  prefects,  or  proconsuls,  or 
publicans  — founded  tn  the  maiims  of  com- 
mon sense  — employing  within  itself  no  arms 
but  those  of  reason  —  and  known  to  its  sub- 
jects only  by  the  blessings  it  bestows  or  per- 
petuates, yet  capable  of  directing  against  a 
foreign  foe  all  the  energies  of  a  military  des- 
potism,—  a  republic  in  which  men  are  com- 
pletely insigniEcant,  and  principles  and  lawt 
exercise,  throughout  its  vast  dominion,  ft 
peaceful  and  irresistible  (way,  blending  In  on< 
divine  harmony  such  various  habits  and  cim- 
flicting  opinions,  and  mingling  in  its  InttitD. 
tions  the  light  of  philosophy  with  all  that  k 
dsrrling  in  the  swodstiont  of  heroic  acUeve- 
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KtnlMftu,  Ombrt*!  memmt  KUwW,  OomM  ite 

— CentiiiHid 
ment,    tai    extended   dominatioD,  and  deep- 
seated   and    fonnidable    power !  —  ( Complete. 
French  Assembly,  June  9<K  ITQO-) 

"And  Trt  Ton  D*UMi«t*1»— Vote,  then, 
this  subsidy  extraordinary ;  and  may  it  prove 
nifficient  1  Vote  it  inasmuch  aswhatevec  doubts 
you  may  entertain  as  to  the  means,— doubts 
vague  and  unenlightened,-' yon  can  have  none 
as  to  the  necessity,  or  as  to  our  inability  to 
provide,— immediately,  at  least,  — a  substitute. 
Vote  it,  because  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try admit  of  no  evasioo,  and  ve  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  all  delays.  Bevare  of  denandins 
more  time  I  Misfortune  accords  it  never.  Why, 
gentlemen,  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that,  in 
reference  to  a  ridiculous  commotion  at  the 
Palais-Royal, —  a  Quixotic  insoirection,  which 
never  had  any  importance  save  in  the  feeble 
imaginations  or  perverse  designs  of  certain 
faitUess  men,— you  heard  these  wild  wotds: 
*  Catiline  is  at  the  gstes  of  Rome,  and  yet 
you  deliberate  I "  And  verily  there  was  neither 
a  Catiline  nor  a  Rome  ;  neitlier  perils  iwr  fac- 
tions around  yon.  But,  to-day,  bankruptcy, 
hideous  bankruptcy,  is  there  before  you,  and 
threatens  to  consume  you,  yourselves,  your 
property,  yonr    honor, —  and    yet    you    delib- 

"From  tlia  Capitol  to  the  TftrpoUa  Rock  ^ 

—  For  eight  days,  now,  it  has  been  given  out 
that  those  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
in  favor  of  tiic  provision  requiring  the  concur- 
rence of  the  royal  will  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  peace  and  war  are  parricides  of  the 
poblic  liberty.  Rumors  of  perfidy,  of  corrup- 
tion, have  been  bruited.  Popular  vengeance 
has  been  invoked  to  enforce  the  tyraimy  of 
opinion ;  and  denunciations  have  been  uttered, 
M  if,  on  a  subject  involving  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  questions  affecting  the 
organization  of  society,  persons  could  not  dis- 
sent witiiout  a  crime-  What  strange  madness, 
what  deplorable  infatuation,  is  this,  which  thus 
Incites  against  one  another  men  whom, — let 


)ect,  one  indestructible  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
ought  always  to  bring  together,  alwajrs  to  re- 
mite  1  but  who  thus  substitute,  alas  t  the  iras- 
dbiltty  of  self-love  for  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  and  give  one  another  over,  without  com- 
punction, to  the  hatred  and  distrust  of  the 
people! 

And  me,  too,  —  me,  but  the  other  day,  they 
would  have  borne  in  triumph;- and  now  they 
cry  in  the  »treets,«Tlie  great  treason  of  the  Count 
of  Mirabeau  1 '"  I  needed  not  this  lesson  to 
teach  me  bow  thort  the  distance  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock  I 

Monroe,  Jums    (American,  17SS-1831-) 

Til*  HonrM  DoetrliM  — In  the  wars  of  the 
European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves, we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does 
It  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.    It  is  only 


when  our  rights  are  invaded,  or  seriously  men- 
aced, that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make  prepara- 
tions for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in 
this  hemisphere,  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  im- 
mediately connected,  and  by  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  ol> 
servers.  The  political  system  of  the  Allied 
Powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceed* 
from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  gov- 
ernments ;  and  to  the  defense  of  our  owik,  which 
has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  most  enlightened  citizens,and  under  which 
we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole 
nation  is  devoted. 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
Slates  and  those  European  powers,  to  declare- 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 

With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies, 
of  any  Enropean  power,  we  have  not  interfered, 
and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  «nd  on  just  princt- 
pIcE,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  in- 
terposition for  ^  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion towatd  the  United  Stales.- (From  the 
message  of  December,  1833.) 

MoBtBlunMrt,  ClufflM  FwbM,  Oomt«  dt 
(France,  1810- 1870.) 
ItaTotloB  to  FrliLclpla— My  tife,^a  man's 
life, —  is  always,  and  especially  to-day,  a  poor 
thing  enough ;  but  this  poor  thing,  consecrated 
to  a  great  and  holy  cause,  may  grow  with  it ;. 
and  when  a  man  has  made  to  such  a  cause  the 
sacrifice  of  his  future,  I  believe  that  he  ought 
to  shrink  from  none  of  its  coikseqnences,  none 
of  its  dangers.— (Chamber  of  Peers.    1S31.) 

Xoody,  DwKht  L.     (American,  1S37-1899.) 

Olianatar — Oh,  young  man,  character  is 
worth  more  than  money,  character  is  wortii 
more  than  anything  else  in  thi<  wide  world. 
I  would  rather  have  it  said  of  me  in  my  old 
age  than  to  have  a  monument  of  pure  gold 
built  over  my  dead  body  reaching  from  eaith 
to  heaven,— I  would  rather  have  it  said 
that  "they  could  End  no  occasion  against 
him  except  it  be  touching  the  law  ^  bis. 
God,»  than  to  have  all  this  world  can  give. — 
(1880.) 

Korler.  John    (England,  183S-.) 

Trntb-Tsmsg  as  an  Art  — Truth  is  quiet 
Milton's  phrase  ever  lingers  in  our  minds  as 
one  of  imperishable  beauty,  —  where  he  regrets 
that  he  is  drawn  by  I  know  not  what,  from, 
beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
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Oie  quiet  Hid  ttUI  air  of  deliehtful  Etttdies. 
Hoderadon  and  judgment  are  more  than  the 
flwh  and  the  slitter  even  of  tlte  sreUest  gea- 
iua.  I  hope  that  your  profeison  of  rhetoric 
will  teach  you  Co  cultivate  that  golden  ajt,  — 
the  steadfast  use  of  a  language  in  vhich  troth 
can  be  told ;  a  speech  that  ia  strong  by  natural 
force,  and  not  merely  effective  by  declamation ; 
an  utterance  without  trick,  without  afiectatioo, 
without  maimeriimt,  and  without  any  of  that 
eiwuive  ambition  which  overleaps  itself  as 
much   in   proie  writing   as   it  does   in    other 

I  hope  that  I  have  nude  it  clear  that 
we  comxive  the  end  of  education  on  iu 
litctiry  side  to  be  to  make  a  man  and  not  a 
cyclopaedia,  to  make  a  citizen  and  not  a  book 
of  elegant  extracts.  Literature  does  not  end 
with  knowledge  of  forms,  with  inventories  of 
books  and  authors,  with  Bnding  the  key  of 
rhythm,  with  the  varying  meaiore  of  the  stanza, 
or  the  changes  from  the  involved  and  sonorous 
periods  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the 
liateate  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  all  the 
rest  of  the  technicalities  of  scholarship.  Do 
not  think  I  contemn  these.  They  are  alt 
good  things  to  know,  bat  they  are  not  ends  in 
themselves.  "The  intelligent  man,»  says 
Plato,  *will  prize  those  studies  which  result 
in  his  soul  getting  soberness,  righteousness,  and 
wisdom,  and  he  will  less  value  the  others.  ^ 
Literature  is  one  of  the  instruments,  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  instruments,  for  fonning 
character,  for  giving  us  men  and  women  armed 
with  reason,  braced  by  knowledge,  clothed 
with  steadfastness  and  coorage,  and  inspired 
by  that  public  spirit  and  public  virtue  of 
which  it  has  been  well  said  that  they  are  the 
brighiest  onamcnts  of  the  mind  of  man. 
Bacon  is  right,  as  he  generally  is,  when  he  bids 
OS  read,  not  to  contradict  and  refute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  lo  &id  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  to  consider. 
Yes,  let  OS  read  to  weigh  and  to  consider.  In 
the  times  before  as  that  promise  or  threaten 
deep  political,  economical,  and  social  contro- 
veray,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  induce 
our  people  to  weigh  and  consider.  We 
want  them  to  cultivate  energy  without  im- 
patience, activity  without  restlessness,  inflexi- 
bility without  ill-humor.  I  am  not  going  to 
preach  to  you  any  artificial  stoicism.  1  am  not 
going  to  preach  to  you  any  indiEFerence  to 
money,  or  to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse, 
or  to  the  esteem  and  good-wiU  of  our  neigh- 
bors, or  to  any  other  of  the  consolations  and 
the  necessities  of  life.  But,  after  all,  the  thing 
that  matters  most,  both  for  happiness  and  for 
duty,  is  that  we  should  habitually  live  with 
wise  thoughts  and  right  feelings.  Literature 
helps  us  more  than  other  studies  to  this  most 
blessed  companionship  of  wise  thoughts  and 
right  feelings,  and  so  I  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tnnity  of  earnestly  commending  it  to  yonr  in- 
terest and  care.  —  (  From  his  Mansion  House 
Address,  London,  1887.  In  the  "  Worid'a  Best 
Oration*.*) 


Morton,  OllTar  P.    (American,  1S33-1877.) 

For  DniTeraal  Bntbag*  — We  an  stuiding 
upon  the  broad  platfonn  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inaJienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  ptusuit  of  happiness.^  We 
say  that  these  rights  are  not  given  by  laws ;  are 
not  given  by  the  Constitution ;  but  they  are  the 
gift  of  God  to  every  man  bom  into  the  world. 
Oh.  sir,  how  glorious  is  this  great  principle  com- 
pared with  the  inhuman  —  I  might  say  the 
heathenish  —  appeal  Co  the  prejudice  of  race 
against  race ;  the  endeavor  further  to  excite  the 
strong  against  the  weak ;  the  endeavor  farther 
to  deprive  the  weak  of  their  rights  of  protection 
against  the  stioiig.— (186S.] 

Hawmaji,  Jolin  Hutry,  OudlnAl     ( England, 

ifej-iSga) 

Mauay  and  S«lr-TnraUp  — Money  is  ■ 
sort  of  creation,  and  gives  the  acquirer  even 
more  than  the  possessor  an  imagination  of 
his  own  power,  and  tends  to  make  him  Idol- 
ize self.  .  .  .  And  if  such  be  the  effect  of 
the  pursuit  of  gain  on  an  individual,  doubtless 
it  will  be  the  same  on  a  nation.  Only  let  u* 
oonuder  the  fact  that  we  arc  a  money-makinc 
people,  with  our  Savior's  declaration  before 
us  against  wealth,  and  trust  in  wealth,  and  we 
shall  have  abundant  matter  for  serious  thou|^t 
O'OonnaU,  Dulal    (Ireland,  1775-1847.) 

Tbe  BMUtj  of  miaiut— lieluid,  land  of  my 
forefathers,  how  my  mind  expands,  and  my 
spirit  walks  abroad  in  something  of  majesty, 
when  I  contemplate  the  high  qualities  inesti- 
mable virtues,  and  true  purity  and  piety  and  re- 
ligious fidelity  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  green 
Gelds  and  productive  mountains.  Oh,  what  n 
scene  surrounds  us  I  It  Is  not  only  the  count- 
less thoosands  of  brave  and  active  and  peace- 
able and  religious  men  that  are  here  assembled, 
but  Nature  herself  has  written  her  character 
with  the  finest  beauty  in  the  verdant  plains  that 
surround  as.  Let  any  man  run  round  the 
horizon  with  his  eye,  and  tell  me  if  created 
nature  ever  produced  anything  so  green  and 
so  lovely,  so  imdulating,  so  teeming  with  pro- 
duction. The  richest  harvests  that  any  land 
can  produce  are  those  reaped  in  Ireland ;  and 
then  here  are  the  sweetest  meadows,  the  green- 
est fields,  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  purest 
streams,  the  noblest  rivers,  the  most  capacious 
harbors, —  and  her  water  power  is  equal  lo  turn 
the  machinery  of  the  whole  world.  Oh,  my 
friends,  it  is  a  country  worth  fighting  for — it  is 
a  country  worth  dying  for ;  but  above  all,  it 
is  a  country  worth  being  tranquil,  determined, 
submissive,  and  docile  for. — (From  the  "  World's 
Best  Orations." 

?IM  ftt  Hacee  — We  live  in  a  new  era,— 
a  melancholy  era  — in  which  perfidy  and  prof- 
ligacy are  sanctioned  by  high  authority;  the 
base  violation  ofplighted  faith,  the  deep  stain 
of_  dishonor,  infidelity  in  love,  treachery  in 
friendship,  the  abandonment  of   every  prind- 
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pie,  and  Uk  adoptioD  ol  ererr  friTolily  and 
«f  CTcry  vice  thU  can  excite  batred  combined 
with  ridicule, —  all,  all  this,  and  more,  ma;  be 
leeD  around  us ;  and  yet  it  is  beliered.  it  ii 
expected,  that  thi<  ijrstcin  is  fated  to  be 
ctemaL  Gentlemen,  we  shall  all  weep  the 
Insane  delosion ;  and,  in  the  teirific  moments 
of  retaliation,  you  know  not,  you  cannot  know, 
how  soon  or  how  bitterly  *  the  ingredients  of 
yoor  poisoned  chalice  may  be  commended  to 
TOOT  own  lips." 

Is  there  amongst  yon  any  one  friend  to 
faeedom  ?  Is  there  amongst  you  one  man  who 
esteems  equal  and  impartial  justice— who 
values  the  people's  rights  as  the  foundation  of 
priTote  happiness,  and  who  considers  life  aa 
no  boon  without  liberty?  Is  there  amongst 
you  one  friend  to  the  constitntion — one  man 
who  hates  oppression  t  If  there  be,  Mr.  M^ee 
appeals  to  hit  kindred  mind,  and  expects  an 
acquittal 
Otli,  Juaaa    (American,  i;3S'i783.) 

For  Ubarty  U  Aaj  0««t— Let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  will.  I  am  determined  to 
proceed.  The  only  principles  of  public  con- 
duct that  are  worthy  ol  a  gentleman  or  a  man 
are  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  and  ap- 
plause, and  even  life,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  his 
country. 

These  sentiments,  in  private  life,  make  the 
Cood  citisen ;  in  public  life,  the  patriot  and  the 
hero.  I  do  not  say  that  when  brought  to  the 
test  I  shall  be  inTincible.  I  pray  God  1  may 
never  be  brought  to  the  melancholy  trial ;  bat 
if  ever  1  shonld,  it  will  be  then  known  how 
far  I  can  reduce  to  practice  principles  which 
I  know  to  be  founded  in  ttoth.  In  the  mean- 
time I  will  proceed  to  the  subject  of  this  writ 
—  ( On  WHu  of  Assistance.  Boston,  February, 
1761.) 

talmvr,  BanJnmlB  W.      ( American,   Contem- 
poraneous.) 

Lm  and  WaahlnsWn  — What  is  that  com- 
bination of  influences,  partly  physical,  partly 
intellectual,  but  somewhat  more  moral,  which 
shonld  m^e  a  particular  eouDtiy  productive 
of  men  great  over  all  otheii  on  earth,  and  to 
all  agea  of  time  ?  Ancient  Greece,  with  her 
indented  coast,  inviting  to  maritime  adven- 
tures, from  her  earlietl  period  was  the  mother 
of  heroes  tn  war,  of  poets  in  song,  of  sculp- 
ton  and  artists,  and  stands  op  after  the  lapse 
oi  centuries  the  educator  of  muikind,  living 
in  the  grandeur  of  her  works  and  in  the 
immortal  productions  of  minds  which  modem 
dviliiatioii,  with  all  its  cultivation  and  tefioe- 
ment  and  science,  never  surpassed  and  scarcely 
equaled.  And  why,  in  the  three  hundred  years 
of  American  history,  it  shonld  be  given  to  the 
Old  Dominion  to  be  the  grandmother,  not  only 
of  States,  but  of  the  men  by  whom  states 
and  empires  are  formed,  it  might  be  curious, 
were  it  possible  {or  us  to  inquire.  Unquestion- 
ably, Mr.  President,  there  is  in  this  problem 
the  element  of  race;  for  he  is  blind  to  all  the 
tmtht  of  history,  to  all  the  levelatioDS  of  the 


past,  who  does  not  recognise  a  select  imcc  a* 
we  recognize  a  select  individual  of  a  nue,  to 
make  all  history.  But  pretermitting  all  specu- 
lation of  that  aor^  when  Virginia  nnfolds  the 
scroll  of  bei  immortal  sons,  — not  because  illnx- 
ttious  men  did  not  precede  him  gathering  in 
constellations  and  dusters,  but  becanse  the 
name  shines  out  through  those  conxtcUatlona 
and  dttsteis  in  all  it*  peerless  grandeur,— we 
read  first  the  name  of  George  Washington. 
And  then,  Mr.  President,  after  the  interral  of 
three-quarter*  of  a  century,  when  your  jealons 
eye  has  ranged  down  the  record  and  traced 
the  names  that  history  will  never  let  die,  yon 
come  to  the  lume  —  the  only  name  in  aU  the 
annals  of  history  that  can  be  named  in  the 
perilous  connection  —  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
second  Washington.  Well  may  old  Virginia 
be  proud  of  her  twin  tons,  bom  almost  a  cen- 
tury apart,  bnt  shining  like  those  binary  start 
which  open  their  glory  ,arKl  shed  their  splen- 
dor on  the  darkness  of  the  worid.  —  ( Piom  an 
address  deliveted  at  a  meeting  of  the  dtixens 
of  New  Orlearks,  October  ISth,  iSto^  the  fn- 
neral  day  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.) 

Fkrkar,  Tbaodor*    (American,  iSio-ia6a) 

"AMU  of  uaLargMtlloId*— He  was  a 
great  man,  a  man  of  the  largest  mcdd,  a  great 
body,  and  a  great  brain ;  he  seemed  made  to 
last  a  hundred  yeait.  Since  Sociate^  theie 
has  seldom  been  a  head  to  matsive,  so  huge, — 
seldom  such  a  lace  since  the  ttoriay  featuet 
of  Michael  Angelo  :  — 


he  who  sculptured  Day  and  Night  into  such 
tieautiful  fonns,— he  looked  them  in  his  face 
before  he  chiseled  them  into  stone.  Dupuytien 
and  Cuvier  are  said  to  be  the  only  men  In  our 
day  that  have  had  a  brain  to  vast  SinceCharle- 
magne  I  think  there  has  not  been  sn^  a  grand 
figure  in  all  Christendom.  A  large  man,  deco- 
rous in  dress,  dignified  in  deportment  he  walked 
ai  if  he  felt  himself  a  king.  Men  from  the 
country,  who  knew  him  not  stared  at  him  as 
be  pissed  through  our  streets.  The  coal-beavett 
and  porters  of  London  looked  on  him  as  one 
of  the  great  forces  of  the  globe  ;  they  reccc- 
nized  a  native  king.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  he  looked  an  emperor  in  that 
counciL  Even  the  majestic  Calhoun  seemed 
common  compared  with  him.  Clay  looked 
vulgar,  and  Van  Boren  but  a  fox.  What  a 
mouth  he  had  I  It  was  a  lion'i  mouth.  Vet 
there  was  a  sweet  grandeur  in  his  smile,  and 
a  woman's  sweetness  when  he  would.  What  a 
brow  it  was  1  What  eyes  t  like  charcoal  fire  in 
the  bottom  of  a  deept  dark  weU.  Hit  face  was 
rugged  with  volcanic  fires,  great  paxsitKit  and 
great  thoughts: — 
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Parktr,  Theod»re  —  CimHinied 
tiy  him  on  that  tcale.  His  late  life  shows  that 
be  bad  little  religioit,  —  torocwbal  of  its  lower 
forms,  —  coDveiitioDal  devoutneis,  fonnility  of 
pnyet,  "the  ordinances  of  reli|[ioDl';  but  be 
bad  not  a  great  man's  all-coDqueriog  look  to 
God.  It  u  easy  to  be  »  devout  ■>  Tbe  Phaii- 
tee  wu  more  so  than  the  Publican.  It  is  haid 
to  be  moraL  —  (  On  the  death  of  Webster,  1S53.) 
Oomnment  at;  br,  ftnd  (Or  Hi*  Paaple— 
The  American  idea,  ...  a  democracy,  that 
is,  a  govenunent  of  alt  tbe  people,  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, for  all  tbe  people.—  (Boston,  1850.) 

HewBmplruSnd— Do  yoa  know  bow  em- 
pires find  tbeir  end  ?  Yes,  the  ereat  states  eat 
up  the  little.  As  with  fish,  so  with  nations.  Aye, 
bntbowdo  the  great  states  come  to  as  end?  By 
their  own  injostice. 
P*n*U,OliuIuBtowart  (Ireland,  1846-1891.) 

Wbj  Land  U  Boaro*  in  Iraland  — We  are 
asked:  *Why  do  you  not  recommend  emi. 
(ration  to  America  ?■>  and  we  are  told  that  the 
lands  of  Ireland  are  too  crowded.  The  lands 
of  Ireland  ate  not  too  crowded;  they  ate  le** 
thickly  populated  than  those  of  any  civilized 
coontry  in  tbe  world ;  they  are  far  less  thickly 
populated,— the  rich  land*  of  Ireland,— than 
any  of  yonr  western  States.  It  is  only  on  the 
barren  hillsides  of  Connemara  and  along  the 
west  Atlantic  coaM  that  we  have  too  thick  a 
population,  and  it  is  only  on  the  nikfertile  lands 
that  our  people  are  allowed  to  live.  They  are 
not  aUowed  to  occupy  and  till  the  rich  lands; 
these  rich  land*  are  retained  as  pictervet  for 
landlordt,  and  as  vast  grasing  tract*  for  cattle. 

—  (StLonia,  1880.) 

PMl,  »lr  Eob«Tt    (England.  1788^1850.) 

n*  SUun  Bngln*  ud  tit*  Mind— Tbe 
steam  engine  and  the  railroad  arc  not  merely 
facilitating  the  transport  of  merchandise,  they 
are  not  merely  shortening  the  duration  of  jour- 
neys, or  administering  to  the  supply  of  physical 
want*.  They  are  speeding  the  intercoorte  be- 
tween mind  and  mind ;  they  are  creating  new 
demands  for  knowledge ;  they  are  fertilizing  tbe 
iotellectual  as  well  as  the  material  waste ;  they 
•re  removing  tbe  impediments  which  obscurity, 
or  remoteness,  or  {roverty,  may  have  hereto- 
fore opposed  to  the  emerging  of  real   merit 

—  (From  his  Glasgow  Address.) 

pMidl«toB,  BdmsBd    (American,  1721-1803.) 

OoTtmniMit  M  ■  Dehni*  «f  Fr««dom— 
On  the  subject  of  eovemment  tbe  worthy  mem- 
ber [Mr.  Henry]  and  I  differ  at  the  threshold.  I 
think  government  necessary  to  protect  liberty. 
He  supposes  the  Ameticim  spirit  all-iufficient 
for  the  purpose.  What  say  the  most  respectable 
writers,— Montesquieu,  Locke,  Sidney,  Harring- 
ton, etc  ?  They  have  presented  nt  with  no  sacb 
idea.  They  properlydiscard  from  their  system 
a]l  tbe  severity  of  cruel  punishment,  such  as  tor- 
tures, inquisitions,  and  the  like, — shocking  to 
human  nature,  and  only  calculated  to  coerce  tbe 
a8 


dominion  of  tyrant*  over  slaves.  But  Ihey  rec- 
ommend making  the  ligaments  of  governments 
finn,  and  a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws  as  more 
necessary  than  in  a  monarchy  to  preserve  that 
virtue  which  they  all  declare  to  be  the  pillar  on 
which  the  goremment,  and  liberty,  its  object, 
must  stand.  They  are  not  so  visionary  a*  to 
suppose  there  ever  did.  or  ever  will,  exist  a  soci- 
ety, however  large  their  aggregate  fund  of  virtue 
may  be,  but  hath  among  them  persons  of  a  tur- 
bulent nature,  restless  in  themselves  and  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  othei5,-~50Ds  of  rapine  and 
violence,  who,  unwilling  to  labor  themselve*,  ate 
watching  every  opportunity  to  snatch  from  tbe 
industrioux  peasant  the  fruits  of  his  honest  labor. 
Was  I  not,  then,  correct  in  my  inference,  that 
such  a  government  and  liberty  were  friends  and 
allies,  and  that  their  common  enemies  were  tur- 
bulence, faction,  and  violence. —  (Virginia  Con- 


Fsns,  William    (England,  1^4-1718.) 

■afiia  Obarta  DaHnad — That  tbe  privil^e* 
due  to  Englisbmea,  by  the  Great  Charter  of 
England,  have  their  foundation  in  reason  and 
law ;  and  that  those  new  Cassandrian  way*  to 
introduce  will  and  power  deserve  to  be  detested 
by  all  pciaons  profesaiog  sense  and  honesty, 
and  tbe  least  allegiance  to  our  English  gov- 
emment,  we  shall  make  appear  from  a  sober 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  thoee  privil^es 
contained  in  that  charter. 

I.  The  ground  of  alteration  of  any  law  in 
government  (where  there  is  no  invasion)  should 
Biisc  from  the  nniversal  discommodity  of  its 
continuance;  but  there  can  be  no  di^rofit  in 
the  discontinuance  of  liberty  and  property; 
therefore  there  can  be  no  jost  gtonnd  of  alter- 

3.  No  one  Englishman  is  bom  slave  to  an- 
other, neither  has  the  one  a  right  to  inherit  tbe 
sweat  and  beneRt  of  the  other's  labor,  without 
consent;  therefore  the  liberty  and  propcrtyof 
an  Englishman  cannot  reasonably  be  at  the 
will  and  beck  of  another,  let  his  quality  and 
rank  be  never  so  great 

3.  There  can  be  nothing  more  unreasonable 
than  that  which  is  partial,  but  to  take  away  the 
liberty  and  property  of  any,  which  are  natural 
rights,  without  breaking  the  law  of  nature 
(and  not  of  will  and  power)  is  manifestly  par- 
tial, and  therefore  unreasonable. 

4.  If  it  be  just  and  reasonable  for  men  to  do 
as  they  would  be  done  by,  then  no  sort  of  men 
should  invade  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
other  men,  because  they  would  not  be  served 
CO  themselves. 

S-  Where  liberty  and  property  are  destroyed, 
there  must  always  be  a  state  of  force  and  war, 
which,  however  pleasing  it'  may  be  unR>  the 
Invaders,  will  be  esteemed  intolerable  by  the 
invaded,  who  will  no  longer  remain  subject,  in 
all  human  probabUity,  than  while  they  want  aa 
much  power  to  free  thenuelves  as  their  adver- 
saries had  to  enslave  tbem;  the  troubles,  haz- 
ards, ill  consequences,  and  illegality  of  such 
attempts,  as  they  have   declined  by  the  non 
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pnident  In  all  age*,  so  have  they  proved  most 
imeasy  to  the  moit  savage  of  all  nations,  who 
filM  or  last  have  bj  a  miehty  torrent  freed 
tbcmielves,  to  the  due  punishment  and  great 
infamy  of  their  oppressor;  such  being  the 
■dTantaffe,  such  the  dicadvintaee,  which  neces- 
tMilj  do  attend  the  fixation  and  removal  of 
liberty  and  property. 

We  ■hall  proceed  to  make  it  appear  Chat 
Magna  Charta  (as  recited  by  ns)  imports  ootti- 
inc  less  ttian  their  preEervation  ; — 

■  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  Impriaooed,  or  be 
dlwelied  of  bli  rrecbold,  or  libectiea,  or  free  ens- 
toma,  or  t>e  ontlawed.  or  exiled,  or  any  other  wa  j* 
dastioyed;  nor  irewlll  not  pus  upon  hln  nor  con- 
demn him,  but  by  lawful  Jndffment  of  him  pceia, 

■  A  freeman  aha] 
tanlt,  bat  after  the 
(Teat  fantt  after  U 
of  the  laid  amercemi 


it  be  amerced  for 
greatneaa  thereof,  a 


(be  oath  of  good  ai 


lUwflllD 


)  be  free;  that's 


t.  It  asserts   Englishmen 
liberty. 
3.  That  Chey  have  freeholds;  that's  property. 

3.  That  amercement  or  penalties  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  faults  committed,  whidi  is 

4.  That  they  shall  lose  neither,  but  when  they 
are  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  them,  in  the 
jodgment  of  their  honest  neighbors,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  which  it  lawful  judg- 

It  is  easy  to  discern  to  what  pass  the  eiKmies 
of  the  Great  Charter  would  bring  the  people. 

I.  They  are  now  freemen ;  but  they  would 
have  them  slaves. 

a.  They  have  now  right  unto  their  wives,  cbil- 
di«D,  and  estates,  as  their  undoubted  property ; 
but  such  would  rob  them  of  all. 

3,  Now  no  man  is  to  be  amerced  or  punished 
but  tuitaUy  to  his  fault;  whilst  they  would 
make  it  suitable  to  their  revengeful  minds. 

4.  Whereas  the  power  of  judgment  lies  in  the 
breasts  and  consciences  of  twelve  honest  neigh- 
bot«,  they  would  have  it  at  the  discretion  of 
mercenary  judges ;  to  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  add  that  such  discourses  manifestly  strike 
at  this  present  constitatioD  of  goveinmeDt ;  for 
it  being  founded  upon  the  Great  Charter,  which 
is  the  ancient  common  law  of  the  land,  as  upon 
its  best  foundation,  none  can  design  the  cancel- 
ing of  the  charter,  but  they  must  necessarily 
intend  Che  extirpation  of  Che  English  govern- 
ment; for  where  the  cause  is  taken  away  the 
effect  must  consequently  cease.—  (From  his 
defense  when  arrested  lor  "  tumultuous  assem- 
bly."   176a) 

rariclea    (Greece,  <-.  495-439  B.  C.) 

Damocruirat  Athani  — We  are  happy  in  a 
form  of  government  which  caimot  envy  the  laws 
of  our  neighbors, — for  it  hath  served  as  a  model 
to  others,  but  is  original  at  Athens.  And  this 
ourfonn,  as  committed  not  to  the  few,  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  is  called  a  democracy. 
How  different  soever  in  a  private  capacity,  we 


all  enjoy  the  same  general  equality  our  law*  a» 
fitted  to  preserve ;  and  superior  honors  jnit  a* 
we  exceL  The  public  administrabon  is  ikot 
conlined  to  a  particular  family,  but  is  attainable 
only  by  merit.  Poverty  is  not  a  hindrance,  since 
whoever  is  able  to  serve  his  country  meets  wiA 
no  obstacle  to  preferment  from  his  first  obscui' 
ity.  The  offices  of  the  state  we  go  through  with- 
out obstructions  from  one  another ;  and  live 
together  in  the  mutual  endearments  of  i^vate 
life  without  suspicions ;  not  angry  with  a  neighbor 
for  following  Che  bene  of  his  own  humor,  nor 
putting  on  that  countenance  of  discontent,  which 
pains  though  it  cannot  punish, — so  that  in  pri- 
vate life  we  converse  without  diffidence  or  dam- 
age, while  we  dare  not  on  any  account  offend 
against  the  public,  through  the  reverence  we  bear 
to  the  magistrates  and  the  laws,  chiefly  tothoae 
enacted  for  redress  of  Che  injured,  and  to  those 
unwritten,  a  breach  of  which  is  thought  a  dia- 
giace.  Our  laws  have  further  provided  for  Che 
mind  most  frequent  intermissions  of  care  by  the 
appointmeoC  of  public  recreations  and  sacrifices 
throughout  the  year,  elegantly  performed  with  a 
peculiar  pomp,  [he  daily  delight  of  which  is  a 
charm  that  puts  melancholy  to  flight  The  grand- 
eur of  this  our  Athens  causeCh  Che  produce  of 
Che  wliole  earCh  to  be  imported  here,  by  which 
we  reap  a  familiar  enjoyment,  not  more  of  the 
delicacies  of  our  own  growth  than  of  those  erf 
othernations-— (From  bisEulogy  of  the  Athenian 
dead. — Thucydides. ) 

ThmilW.  OtuLTlM    [Ireland,.-.  1787-1S59.) 

mUutd  ttnA  Amerloa— Never,  oh.  nevetl 
while  memory  remains,  can  Ireland  forget  the 
home  of  her  emigrant  and  Che  asylum  of  her  ex- 
ile- No  matter  whether  their  sorrows  sprung 
from  the  errors  of  enthusiasm  or  the  realities  (rf 
EuEFering;— from  fancy  or  inSicCiou,  that  must 
be  reserved  for  the  scrutiny  of  those  whom  the 
lapse  of  time  shall  acquit  of  partiality.  It  i* 
for  Che  men  of  oCher  ages  to  investigate  and 
record  it ;  but  surely  it  is  for  Che  men  of  evei7 
age  Co  hail  Che  hospitality  that  received  t^ 
shelterless,  and  love  the  feeling  that  befriended 
the  unfortunate.  Search  creaCion  round  ;  where 
can  you  find  a  country  that  presents  so  sublime 
a  view,  so  interesting  an  anticipation  ?  What 
noble  institutions!  What  a  comprehensive 
policy  I  What  a  wise  equalization  of  every  po- 
litical advantage]  The  oppressed  of  all  coun- 
tries, the  martyrs  of  every  creed,  the  innocent 
vicCim  of  despoCic  arrogance  or  supersCiCious 
frenzy,  may  there  find  refuge ;  his  industry  en- 
couraged, his  piety  respected,  his  ambition  ani- 
mated ;  with  no  resCrainC  but  those  laws  which 
are  the  same  to  all.  and  no  distinction  but  that 
which  his  merit  may  originate.  Who  can  deny 
Chat  the  existence  of  such  a  country  pieseott 
a  subject  for  human  congratulation  ?  Who  can 
deny  ChaC  its  gigantic  advancement  offers  a  field 
for  the  most  rational  conjecture  ?  At  the  end 
of  the  very  next  century,  if  she  proceeds  as  she 
seems  to  promise,  what  a  wondrous  spectacle 
may  she  noC  exhibic  I  Who  shall  say  ^  what 
purpose  a  mysterious  Providence  may  not  have 
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deiigued  bee  ?  Who  shaU  say  that  when  in  itt 
foUlet  or  itt  criwu  the  Old  Woild  may  have 
ioterred  all  the  pride  of  its  power,  and  all  the 
pomp  Qf  its  civilization,  humui  natim  may  not 
lind  its  dcEtined  icnovation  in  the  New? 
— (From  hit  Dinax  Island  ipeech  on  Washing- 
toil.  "  World's  Best  OratioDi." ) 
mUlpB,  WandaU    (American,  1S11-1SS4.) 

"A  B«tt*r  Dm  of  Iron"  — I  think  yon  can 
make  a  better  use  of  iron  than  forging  it  into 
chains.  If  you  mnit  have  the  metal,  put  il  ioto 
Sharpe's  riBes.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  used 
that  way  than  in  fetters,— a  gi«at  deal  better 
used  than  in  a  clumsy  statue  of  a  mock  ercat 
man,  for  hypocrites  to  kneel  down  and  woiship 
in  a  Etatehoose  yard.  [Hisses.]  I  am  so  un- 
used to  hisses  IMely  that  I  have  forgotten  what  I 
hadtosay.  I  only  know  I  meant  what  I  did  say. 
-(I859-) 

Bllndnaa*  In  FoIltlM  — Some  men  seem  to 
think  that  out  institutions  are  necessarily  safe 
because  we  have  free  schools  tad  cheap  books 
and  a  public  opinion  that  controls.  But  that  is 
no  evidence  of  safety.  India  and  China  have 
had  schools,  and  a  school  system  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Massachusetts,  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years.  And  boolcs  are  as  cheap  in  Central 
and  Northern  Asia  as  they  are  in  New  York. 
But  they  have  not  s«cnred  liberty,  nor  secured  a 
controlling  public  opinion  to  either  nation. 
Spain  for  three  centuries  had  municipalities  and 
town  eovetnments,  as  independent  and  self- 
supporting,  and  as  representative  of  thought  as 
New  England  or  New  York  has.  But  that  did 
Dot  save  Spain.  De  Tocqaeville  says  that  fifty 
years  before  the  great  Revolution,  public  opinion 
was  as  omnipotent  in  France  as  it  is  to-day,  but 
it  did  not  save  France.  You  cannot  save  men  by 
machinery.  What  India  and  France  and  Spain 
wanted  was  live  men,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
to^ay ;  men  who  are  williag  to  look  their  own 
destiny  and  their  own  functions  and  their  own 
responsibitilies  in  the  face.  «  Grant  me  to  see, 
and  Ajax  wants  no  more,"  was  the  prayer  the 
great  poet  put  into  the  lips  of  his  hero  in  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  Grecian  camp.  All 
we  want  of  American  citizens  is  tbe  opening  of 
their  own  eyes,  and  seeing  things  as  they  are. 
-(>8») 

BlChw-  LftW— We  confess  that  we  intend  to 
trample  under  foot  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try. Daniel  Webster  says:  "  Yoo  are  a  law- 
abiding  people  »  ;  thatthe  glory  of  New  England 
is  "that  itisa  law-abiding  community."  Shame 
on  it,  if  this  be  true ;  if  even  the  religion  of  New 
En^aod  sinks  as  low  as  ilsstatnte  book.  But  I 
lay  we  are  not  a  law-abiding  community.  God 
be  thanked  (or  it  1  —  (From  a  speech  at  a  Free- 
Soil  Meeting  In  Boston,  in  May,  1S49.) 

PltmpoBt,  BdVkrda  (American,  i8i7-iS9£.) 
BqnAlitrtnAmerlaa— Equality  is  the  cen- 
tral idea  with  our  people,  and  I  dare  say  that  in 
this  large  audience  there  are  many  benevolent 
persons  who  would  make  all  equally  rich ;  but  it 


would  come  to  about  tbe  came  to  nuke  all 
equally  poor.  The  rich  man  wirald  not  do  the 
menial  work  of  another  rich  man,  and  the  rich 
woman  would  not  wash  and  cook  for  the  rich 
man's  wife  ;  the  poorman  will  not  brush  the  shoes 
of  another  poor  man  who  can  give  him  no  pay,  and 
all  the  social  wheels  would  be  ablock.  Equal- 
ity before  the  laws  we  can  have;  equalt^  of 
condition  is  impossible. —  (From  an  oration  at 
Vale,  lune  22d,  1874.) 

PUta,  Alb«rt    (American,  1809-1891.) 

■orsl  InflnenoM  —  There  are  single  passages 
in  the  writings  of  Daniel  Webster  that  will  eier- 
cise  more  influence  upon  the  youth  of  America 
than  oil  the  statutes  of  this  Union.  There  are 
songs  written  by  men  whose  names  are  now 
forgotten  that  are  more  U>  the  American  people 
than  a  regiment  of  bayonets.  "  Let  him  who 
will  make  the  laws  of  a  nation,  if  1  may  but 
make  its  songt,^  was  well  and  truly  said.  The 
apparentlytriSingsongof «  Lillibullero"  wasthe 
chief  cause  of  the  dowTifall  of  James  IL  How 
much  influence  do  you  imagine  ^e  songs  of  our 
own  country  ar«  exerting  ?  Do  yon  imagine  that 
we  should  malce  a  profitable  bargain  in  case  of  a 
new  war,  by  exchanging  the  song  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle "  for  fifty  thousand  foreign  soldien  led 
by  a  field  marshal  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  prop- 
erty you  cannot  trade  away  with  profit.  You 
cannot  profitably  part  with  yonr  lofty  thoughts 
and  noble  sentiments  any  more  than  we  can 
profitably  part  with  onr  own  souls.— (From  a 
speech  delivered  in  1855.) 

Pitt,  wmiam    (England,  1759-1806.) 

OlTlllHtlon  fsr  AMon— I  trust  we  shall  not 
think  ourselves  too  liberal  if,  by  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  we  give  them  the  same  common 
chance  of  civilization  with  other  parts  of  the 
worid,  and  that  we  shall  now  allow  to  Africa  the 
opportunity,  the  hope,  the  prospect  of  attaining 
to  the  same  blessings  which  we  omaelves, 
through  the  favorable  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence,  have  been  permitted,  at  a  much 
more  early  period,  to  enjoy.  If  we  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  duty,  and  pursue  this  night 
the  line  of  conduct  which  they  prescribe,  some 
of  us  may  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that  picture 
from  which  we  now  turn  onr  eyes  with  shame  and 
regret  We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of 
Africa  engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  pursuits  of  a  just  and  Intimate 
commerce.  We  may  behold  the  beamsof  science 
and  philosophy  breaking  in  upon  their  land, 
which  at  some  happy  period  in  still  later  times 
may  blaze  with  full  lustre,  and,  joining  their  in- 
fluence to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  illuminate 
and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extremities  of 
that  immense  contiiKnt.  Then  may  we  hope 
that  even  Africa,  though  last  of  all  the  quartets 
of  tbe  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the  even- 
ing of  her  days,  those  blesungs  which  have  de- 
scended so  plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  worid.  Theik,  also,  will  Europe. 
participating  in  her  bnprovement  and  protperity, 
receive  an  ample  recompense  for  the  tardy  kind- 
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Pitt,  milUu— OmtuMA/ 
ness  (if  kindness  it  cui  be  caUed)  of  no  longer 
hiDdering  that  continent  from  extricating  herself 
out  of  the  darkness  which,  in  other  more  fortu- 
nate region*,  has  been  so  much  more  speedily 
dispelled  : — 


FbttuiiatoT-um  ntmomm,  udaqvj  be 


camfoi  jEUur  el 


It  is  in  this  view,  sir, —  it  is  an  atonement  for 
onr  long  and  cruel  injustice  toward  Africa,  that 
the  measure  proposed  bjr  my  honorable  friend 
most  forcibly  recommends  itself  to  lay  mind. 
The  £reat  and  happy  change  to  be  eipected  in 
the  state  of  hei  inhabitants  is,  of  all  the  various 
•nd  important  benelit*  of  the  abcdition,  in  my 
estimation,  incomparably  the  most  extensive  and 
importanL —  (ITQA.) 

Afalnat  Vax  Ibr  OOnqutt  — Gentlemen 
have  passed  the  highest  eologiums  on  the 
American  war.  Its  justice  has  been  defended 
in  the  most  fervent  manner.  A  noble  lord,  in 
the  heat  of  his  zeal,  has  called  it  a  holy  war. 
For  my  part,  althoogb  tbe  honorable  |[entleman 
who  made  this  motion,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, have  been,  more  than  once,  in  the  coune 
of  the  debate,  severely  reprehended  for  calling 
it  a  wicked  and  accursed  war,  I  am  persuaded. 
Mid  would  aflinn,  that  it  was  a  most  accursed, 
wicked,  barlorons.  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust,  and 
diabolical  war !  It  was  conceived  in  injustice  i 
it  was  nurtured  and  brought  forth  in  folly ;  its 
footsteps  were  marked  with  blood,  slaugliter, 
persecution,  and  devastation  ;  —in  tnith,  every- 
thing which  went  to  constitute  moral  depravity 
and  human  turpitude  were  to  be  found  in  iL 
It  was  pregnant  with  misery  of  every  kind, 
ra&y,  tit*  Totinfer    (Rome,  62-113  A.  D.) 

BloqoMiDe  uid  Loaiueltj  — Eloquence  {do- 
guetitia)  is  the  talent  of  the  few,  but  the  faculty 
which  Candidus  calls  loquacity  (ii^Hflifia)  is  com- 
mon to  many  and  is  generally  an  incident  of 
impTudeiKe. 

plunkatt,  Williun  Oonynghun,  Bmron    <  Ire- 
land, 1765-1854- ) 

OonteiTftUTe  ObltoUou  to  KapubUu— 
We  have  heard  of  "free  and  independent  re- 
publics, ^  and  have  aince  seen  the  most  abject 
slavery  that  ever  groaned  under  iron  despotism 
growing  out  of  them. 

Formerly,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  have 
seen  revolutions  effected  by  some  great  call  of 
the  people,  ripe  for  cliange  and  unfitted  by 
their  habits  for  ancient  forms ;  but  faeic  from 
the  obscurity  of  concealment  and  by  the  voice 
of  that  pygmy  authority,  self-created  and  fear- 
ing to  show  itself   but  in  arms  nnder  cover  of 


the  night,  we  are  called  npon  to  iiUTendet  > 
constitution  which  has  lasted  for  a  period  of 
one  thousand  years.  Had  any  tiody  of  the 
people  come  forward  stating  any  grievance,  or 
announcingtheirdemand  lorachange  ?  No;biit 
while  the  cotintr)'  is  peaceful,  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  tiie  constitution,  growing  rich  and 
happy  undei  it,  a  few  desperate,  obscure,  con- 
temptible adventurers  in  die  trade  of  revolu- 
tion form  a  scheme  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land,  and  by  force  and  vio- 
lence to  overthrow  an  ancient  and  venerable 
constitution,  and  to  plunge  a  whole  people 
into  tiie  horrors  of  civil  war  I 

If  the  wisest  head  that  ever  lived  had  frvmed 
the  wisest  system  of  laws  which  human  in- 
genuity could  devise.  —  if  he  were  satisfied  that 
the  system  were  exactly  fitted  to  ttie  disposition 
of  tiie  people  for  whom  he  intended  it,  and 
that  a  great  proportion  of  that  people  were 
anxious  for  its  adoption,  yet  give  me  leave  to 
say  that  under  all  these  circnmstances  of  fit- 
ness and  disposition  a  well-judging  mind  and 
a  humane  heart  would  pause  a  while  and  atop 
upon  the  brink  of  his  purpose,  before  he  would 
haiard  the  peace  of  the  country  by  resorting 
to  force  for  the  establishment  of  his  lysten. 
But  here,  in  the  frenzy  of  distempered  am- 
bition, the  author  of  ttie  proclamation  con- 
ceives a  project  ot  "  a  tree  and  mdependent  re- 
public, *  ^he  at  once  flings  it  down,  and  he 
tells  every  man  in  the  community,  rich  or  poor, 
loyal  or  disloyal,  he  must  adopt  il  at  tlie  poll 
of  being  considered  an  enemy  to  the  country, 
and  of  suffering  the  pains  and  penalties  U- 
tendant  thereupon.  —  (  Prosecuting  Robert 
Emmet,  Septemtier  19th,  1803. ) 

Foa,  BdCKT  AUui    (American,  1S09-1849.) 

Tbe  BMUtlAil  In  Bp*»otl  — An  immortal  in- 
stinct, deep  within  the  spirit  of  man,  is  thus, 
plainly,  a  sense  of  the  Iwautiful.  This  it  is 
which  administers  to  his  delight  in  the  manifold 
forms  and  sounds  and  odors  and  sentiments 
amid  which  he  exists ;  and  just  as  tbe  lily  is  re- 
pealed in  the  lake,  or  the  eyes  of  Amaryllis  in 
tlK  mirror,  so  is  the  mere  oral  or  written  repeti- 
tion of  these  forms  and  sounds  and  colon  and 
odors  and  sentiments  a  duplicate  source  of  de- 
light But  this  mere  repetition  is  not  poetry. 
He  who  shall  simply  sing,  with  however  glow- 
ing enthusiasm,  or  with  however  vivid  a  truth 
of  description,  of  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
odors  and  sentiments  which  greet  him  in  com- 
mon with  ail  mankind,—  he,  I  say,  has  yet  failed 
to  prove  his  divine  title.  There  is  still  a  some- 
thing in  the  distance  which  tie  has  been  unable 
to  attain.  We  have  still  a  thirst  unquenchable. 
to  allay  which  he  has  not  shown  us  the  crystal 
springs.  This  thirst  t>elongs  to  the  immortality 
of  imui.  It  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  an 
indication  of  his  perennial  existence.  It  is  the 
desire  of  ttie  moth  for  the  star.  It  is  no  mere 
appreciation  of  the  l>cauty  tiefore  us,  luit  a  wild 
effort  to  reach  the  beauty  atx>ve.  Inspired  by 
an  ecstatic  prescience  of  the  glories  IxyoDd  tlie 
grave,  we  strat^le  by  multiform  comUnationc 
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■monc  the  things  and  thonshU  of  litae  to  sttaio 
a  portion  of  Chat  loveliness  whose  very  elements, 
perhaps,  appertain  to  etemitj  alone. — (From  his 
lectnres  on  the  Poetic  Principle.) 

PorUr,  HOTM*    (American,  1837-.} 

«  Kiunnunpi  '>—  A  mnewump  is  a  person  edu- 
cated beyond  his  intellect—  (Said  in  1884-) 

Totur,  SMirsO«6m»a     (American,  1835-.) 

MobUltyof  Aaeent  — If  there  be  no  nobility 
of  descent,  all  the  more  indispensable  is  it  that 
there  should  be  nobility  of  ascent,  —  a  cbaixctet 
in  them  that  bear  rule,  so  fine  and  high  and  pure, 
that  as  men  come  within  the  circle  of  its  ioBu- 
eDce,  they  involuntarily  pay  homage  to  Chat 
which  is  the  one  pre-eminent  distinction,  the 
toyalty  of  virtue. 

VnntlH,  BMTfSuit  BmlUi    (American,  tSoS- 

1850.) 

TIwTIUmc*  BeliooUtOBM  —  Bebold  yon  sim- 
ple building  near  the  crossiog  of  the  village 
road  I  It  i*  tmaU  and  of  rade  construction,  bat 
stands  in  a  pleasant  and  quiet  spot.  A  raagniE- 
cent  old  elm  spreads  its  broad  arms  above  and 
seems  to  lean  towards  it,  as  a  strong  man  bends 
to  shelter  and  protect  a  child.  A  brook  runs 
through  the  meadow  near,  and  hard  by  there  it 
an  orchard, —  but  the  trees  have  suffered  much 
and  bear  no  fruit,  except  upon  tlie  most  remote 
and  inaccessible  branches.  From  within  it* 
walls  comes  a  busy  hnoi,  such  as  you  may  hear 
in  a  distuibed  beehive.  Now  peep  through 
yonder  window  and  you  will  see  a  hundred 
children,  with  rocy  cheeks,  mischievous  eyes  and 
demure  faces,  all  engaged,  or  pretending  to  be 
so,  in  their  little  lessons.  It  is  the  public  school, 
—  the  free,  the  common  school,- provided  by 
law ;  open  Co  all ;  claimed  from  the  community 
as  a  right,  not  accepted  as  a  bounty.  Here  the 
children  of  Che  rich  oad  poor,  higb  and  low, 
meet  upon  perfect  equality,  and  commence 
onder  the  same  auspices  the  race  of  life.  Here 
the  sustenance  of  the  mind  is  served  up  to  all 
alike,  at  the  Spartans  served  their  food  upon 
the  public  table.  Here  young  Ambition  climb* 
his  little  ladder,  and  boyish  Genius  plumes  his 
half.Bedged  wing.  From  among  these  laughing 
children  will  go  forth  the  men  who  are  to  con- 
Uol  the  destinies  of  their  age  and  country ;  the 
statesman  whose  wisdom  is  to  guide  the  Sen- 
ate,—the  poet  who  will  take  captive  Che  hearts 
of  Che  people  and  bind  Chem  together  wiih  im- 
mortal song,— the  philosopher  who,  boldly  seiz- 
ing upon  the  elementt  themselves,  will  compel 
them  to  his  wishes,  and,  through  new  combina- 
tions of  their  primal  laws,  by  some  great  dis- 
covery, revolutionize  both  art  and  science. 

The  common  village  school  is  New  England's 
fairest  boatt,— the  brightest  jewel  that  adomt 
her  brow.  The  principle  that  society  is  bound 
to  provide  for  its  members'  education  as  well 
as  protection,  so  that  none  need  be  ignorant 
except  from  choice,  ia  the  most  important  that 
belongs  lo  modem  philosophy.  It  is  essential  to 
a  republican  government    Universal  education 


is  not  only  the  best  and   surest,  bat  the  only 

sure  foundation  for  free  inttitutiont.  True 
liberiy  is  Che  child  of  knowledge ;  she  pines 
away  and  dies  in  the  aims  of  ignorance. — (1845.) 

Tb*  BpoUt  Of  Offlce  — Since  the  avowal,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  that  unprincipled  and  barbarian 
motto,  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils, » 
othce,  which  was  intended  for  Che  service  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  hat  become  bat  the 
plunder  of  party.  Patronage  is  waved  like  a 
huge  magnet  over  the  land  1  and  demagogues, 
like  iron-filings,  attracted  by  a.  law  of  their  na- 
ture, gather  and  cluster  around  ill  poles. 
Never  yet  lived  the  demagogue  who  irould  (tot 
take  office.  The  whole  frame  of  our  govern- 
ment,—  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, — 
are  thus  prostituted  to  the  uses  of  party. 
Office  is  conferred  at  the  reward  of  partisan 
service ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
incumbents,  being  tau^t  that  all  moneys  in 
their  pottession  belong,  not  to  Che  people,  but 
to  the  party,  it  requires  but  small  exertion  of 
casuistry  to  bring  them  to  the  conclusion  thai 
they  have  a  right  to  retain  what  they  may 
conceive  to  be  the  value  of  their  political  ser- 
vices,—just  as  a  lawyer  holds  back  his  com- 


FrMton,  miliun    (American,  1816-1S87.) 

UtMrtr  utd  SloqtUBM- Liberty  and  elo- 
quence are  united,  in  all  ages.  Where  the  sov- 
ereign power  is  found  in  the  public  mind  and 
the  public  heart,  eloquence  is  the  obvious  ap- 
proach to  it  Power  and  honor,  and  all  that  can 
attract  ardent  and  aspiring  natures,  attend  it 
The  noblest  instinct  Is  to  propagate  the  spirit. 
"  to  make  our  mind  the  mind  of  other  men. ' 

TnltMur.  WlUlCin    (England,  1684-1764.) 
"The   a«nU«»ia  of  the   Anny"- In   all 

countries  where  a  standing  army  has  been  long 
kept  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  bred  up  to 
>  total  disuse  of  arms,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  are  apt  (o  begin  to  look  upon  themselves, 
not  as  the  servants,  bnt  as  the  lords  and  masters 
of  the  people ;  therefore  they  arc  apt  to  take 
such  liberties  with  the  people  as  ought  not  to  be 
indulged  in  any  society ;  and  if  the  king,  by  an 
eqaaland  impartial  distribution  of  justice,  should 
take  care  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to  their  taking 
any  such  liberties,  they  will  probably  think  he 
docs  them  injustice  by  not  allowing  them  to 
make  use  of  ^at  right  which  they  may  think 
belongs  to  them  as  lords  and  masters  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  evety  such  case,  if  the  people  have 
neither  skill  nor  courage  to  defend  their  king 
and  protector,  he  must  necessarily  fall  ■  sacri- 
fice to  the  resentment  of  his  army,  and  for  this 
reason  we  find  that  in  all  governments  where  a 
standing  amy  has  been  long  kept  up,  Che  king 
or  chief  magistrate  generally  despises  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  and  minds  nothing  but 
the  affections  of  the  army,  for  the  securing  of 
which  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  look  upon  the  people  in  the  same  light  his 
anny  docs.    They  join  in  considering  the  people 
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nUmHT.  wamm  — QnUtHuai 

M  their  *l>ves  onlr,  and  theji  jtun  ii 


ordingly.— (1738.) 


nt  Mldltr  Uld  EU  OKtort— 1  always 
have  been,  lir,  and  alwari  iliall  be.  agunit  ■ 
standing  anny  ol  any  kind.  To  me  it  u  a  ter- 
rible thins.  Whetlter  under  that  of  a  patUainen- 
t4iy  01  any  otber  deaigoation,  a  f*n"^'"g  anny 
ii  itill  a  itandinc  anny,  whaterer  name  it  be 
called  by.  They  are  a  tH>di'  o(  men  dutinct  from 
the  body  of  the  people.  They  are  govenied  by 
different  laws ;  and  blind  obedience,  and  an 
entire  lobminion  to  the  orders  of  their  com- 
manding officer  is  their  only  principle.  It  i^ 
Indeed,  impouible  that  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  preserved  in  any  country  where  a 
nuinennis  standing  army  i*  icept  up.  By  the 
military  law,  the  adounistration  of  justice  is  so 
quick,  and  the  punishment  m  severe,  that 
neither  officer  nor  soldier  dares  offer  to  dispute 
the  orders  of  his  supreme  connuutder.  If  an 
officer  were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  father 
out  of  this  bouse,  he  mutt  do  it  Immediate 
death  wonld  be  the  sure 
least gTUmbling.—  ( ijp.) 

Pnn,  John    (England,  1584-1643.) 

Law  Afalut  Aibltnur  Pawn  — The  taw 
it  thai  which  puts  a  diGFerence  betwixt  good 
and  evil, — betwiit  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take 
away  the  law,  all  things  will  fall  into  a  confu- 
sion. Every  man  will  become  a  law  to  himself 
which.  In  the  depraved  condition  of  himan 
nature,  must  needi  produce  many  great  enor- 
mitie*.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  envy  will 
become  a  law ;  covetousness  and  ambitiou  will 
become  laws ;  and  what  dictates,  what  deciiioni 
Mch  law*  will  produce  may  easily  be  discerned 
in  the  late  government  of  Ireland  t  The  law 
hath  a  power  to  prevent,  (o  restrain,  to  repair 
evils ;  without  this,  all  kind  of  mischief  and  dis- 
tempers will  break  in  upon  a  state. 

It  is  the  law  that  doth  entitle  the  king  to  the 
allqciancc and  service  of  his  people;  it  entitles 
the  people  to  the  protection  and  justice  of  the 
king.  It  is  God  alone  who  subusts  by  him- 
self, all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual  de- 
pendence and  relation.  He  was  a  wise  man  that 
said  that  the  king  subsisted  by  the  field  that  is 
tilled ;  it  ii  tlie  labor  of  the  people  that  sup- 
ports the  crown  ;  if  youtakeawaytheprotection 
of  the  king,  the  vigor  and  cheerfulness  of  alle- 
giauce  will  be  taken  away,  though  the  obliga- 

The  law  b  the  boundary,  the  measure  be- 
tween the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's 
liberty;  while  these  move  in  their  own  orbs,  they 
are  a  support  and  a  security  to  one  another ;  the 
prerogative  a  cover  and  defense  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and  the  people  by  their  liberty  are 
enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  pietogative ; 
but  if  these  bounds  be  so  removed  that  they 
enter  into  contention  and  conflict,  one  of  these 
mischiefs  must  ensue ;  if  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  overwhelnu  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
it  will    b«   turned  into    tynumy;    if    libetty 


undennine  the  prerogative,  it  will   grow  tntv 

The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of  aD 
private  interest  Your  honors,  your  live^  yoar 
libeities  and  estates,  are  all  in  the  keeping  of 
the  law  1  without  this,  every  man  hath  a  like 
right  to  anything.  This  is  the  condition  into 
which  the  Irish  were  brought  by  the  Earl  lA 
Strafford ;  and  the  reason  which  he  gave  for  it 
hath  more  mischief  in  it  than  the  >>>ii*g  itsel^-^ 
they  were  a  conquered  nation.  There  cannot  be 
a  word  more  pregnant  and  fruitful  in  treason 
than  that  word  is.  There  are  few  nations  in 
the  world  that  have  not  been  conquered,  and  no 
doubt  but  the  conqueror  may  give  what  taws  he 
pleases  to  those  that  are  conquered,  but  U  the 
succeeding  pacts  and  agreements  do  not  limit 
and  restrain  that  right,  what  people  can  be 
secure  ?  England  hath  been  conquered,  Waks 
hath  been  conquered,  and  by  this  reason  will  be 
in  little  better  case  than  Ireland ;  if  the  king  by 
right  of  a  conqueror  give  laws  to  his  pe^>Ie, 
shall  not  the  people  by  the  same  reason  be  re- 
stored to  the  riglit  of  the  conquered,  to  recover 
their  liberty  if  tiiey  can  ?  What  can  be  moi« 
hurtful,  more  pemidous  to  both,  than  such  propo- 
sitions as  th^  ?  And  in  these  paiticolan  is 
determined  the  6itt  consideration.-— (Impeaching 
Strafford.    1641.) 

dnlnor,  JoaUh    (American,  1744-1775.) 

Forot  mthont  Bight  — Mr.  Locke  will  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  in  his  essay  on  <■  Government.  * 
"that  all  maimer  of  force  without  right  put* 
man  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  aggresstM' ;  and, 
of  coiuequence,  that  being  in  such  a  state  of 
war,  he  may  lawfollr  kill  him  who  put  Um 
under  this  unnatural  restraint. »  Acconling  to 
this  doctrine,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  bat 
inquire  whether  here  was  "  force  without  right' 

—  (1770.) 

Qtilit07,  Joilali,  ft.  { American,  1772-1864. ) 
FMeMblT,  If  Ponlbl* ;  TloluUr,  If  >mm- 
Mtry— I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  de- 
liberate opinion  that  if  this  bill  passes,  the 
bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved; 
that  the  States  which  compose  it  are  free  bom 
their  moral  obligations,  and  that  as  it  will  b« 
the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  somc^ 
to  prepare,  definitely,  for  a  separUion ;  ami- 
cably, if  they   can ;   violeotiy,   if    they  mnrt. 

—  ( From  a  jpeech  on  the  admission  of  Louisi- 
ana in  iSll.) 

QnlBtUlMt    (Rome,  35-^  A.  D.) 

BrlllUwu  U  Ontawr— Brilliant  thoughtsi 
reckon  the  eyes  of  eloquence.  But  I  wonld  not 
have  the  body  all  eyes. 

"reotBB  at  Via  ll«ntia»— Heart  and 
strength  of  Intellect  make  men  eloquent  Even 
the  most  Ignorant  man  when  he  is  strongly 
moved  can  Rnd  words  to  express  himself. 

Oratory  andnrtu — Now,  according  to  my 
definition,  no  man  can  be  a  perfect  orator 
unlets  be  is  also  a  good  man. 
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Baadall,  S.  i.    (Americao,  iSaS-iS^a) 

riouatlon  ABd  Ftm  TxtA*  Undtr  Ui«  Oon- 
■Untlin  ~  I  do  not  {>vor  a  tariff  enkCted  upon 
the  KTonnd  ol  protection  simply  for  the  uke  of 
protectkm,  became  I  doubt  the  existeace  of  uiy 
constitutioiiBl  vurant  for  any  SDch  coDstmction 
or  the  grant  of  any  such  power.  It  would  man- 
ifestly be  in  the  nature  c^  class  iegtslation,  and 
to  soch  lefcislatioQ,  favorine  one  class  at  the 
eapenae  of  any  other,  I  have  always  been 
opposed. 

In  ray  jadgmeot  the  question  of  free  trade 
will  not  arise  practically  in  this  country  during 
onr  lives,  if  ever,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  raise 
rerenue  by  dutiet  on  importx,  and,  therefore, 
the  discussion  of  that  principle  is  an  absolute 
waste  of  time.  After  our  public  debt  is  paid  in 
foil,  our  expenditures  can  hudly  be  much 
below  two  handled  million  dollan,  and  if  this  is 
levied  in  a  business-like  and  iotellifent  maiiner 
It  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  every 
industrial  interest  in  the  United  Sutes.  The 
aaiertion  that  the  Constitution  permits  the  levy- 
ing of  duties  in  favor  of  protection  "  for  the 
sake  of  protection  »  is  eqoalljr  uncalled  for  and 
unnecessary.  Both  are  alike  delusory  and  not 
involved  in  any  practical  administrative  policy. 
If  broosht  to  the  test,  I  believe  neither  would 
stand  for  a  day.  Protection  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection is  prohibition  pure  and  simple  of  hnpor- 
talion,  and  if  there  be  no  importation,  there 
will  he  no  duties  collected,  and  consequently  no 
revenue,  leaving  the  necessary  eipeoset  of  the 
goveininent  to  be  collected  by  direct  taxes. 
—  ( From  a  speech  in  Congress,  May  5th,  iS&l) 

Kandolpli,  Kdmnnd    (Americao,  17S3-1S13.) 

Tbe  Olurltr  Of  tb  Lkw— According  to 
irtiat  ba«  often  been  observed  in  the  coarse  of 
this  trial,  crime  consists  of  the  b^iiming,  the 


1  the  c 


e  of 


which  some  force  most  be  exhibited.  A 
might  begin  a  crime  and  stop  short,  and  be  far 
from  committing  the  act  He  might  go  on  one 
step  still  farther,  withoat  incDrring  guilt.  It  is 
only  the  completion  of  the  crime  that  the  law 
punishes.  .  .  .  When  a  man  is  punished  fcv 
a  robbery,  it  1*  because  a  person  has  beeo  put  in 
fear  and  bis  property  taken  from  him  without 
hi*  consent.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  every  other 
crime ;  while  it  is  in  an  incipient  state,  it  is  dis- 
regmrded.  No  person  is  punishable  who  is  only 
charged  with  such  an  inchoate,  incomplete  of- 
fense. The  intention  is  never  punished.  In  such 
cues  time  is  allowed  for  repentance,  at  any 
time  before  its  consummstion.  Such  an  offense 
as  this  is  never  punishable,  unless  in  the  case  of 
a  conspiracy;  and  even  ou  a  prosecution  charg- 
ing that  offense  specially,  the  act  of  conspiring 
must  be  satisfactorily  established.  Here  no 
injury  has  arisen  to  the  commonwealth.  No 
crime  has  been  perpetrated.  The  answer  la  this 
is,  that  there  were  preparations  to  commit  it 
A*  far  as  communications  have  been  made  to 
the  government,  there  is  no  possibility  of  prov- 
ing a  complete  act,  yet  those  accused  must  be 
pnniahed.    Then  their  rale  of  law  is  that  wher- 


439 


t  ihaUbe 


ever  there  is  a  beginning  of  a  ci 
punished  lest  it  should  grow  ti 
this  the  spirit  of  American  legislation  and 
American  justice  ?  Is  it  the  spirit  of  its  free 
Constitution  to  consider  the  germ  as  the  con- 
summation of  an  offeose  ?  the  intention,  10 
diflicult  to  be  ascertained  and  so  easy  to  be  mis- 
represented and  misuode  [Stood,  as  the  act 
itself  ?—  [At  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.    1S07.) 

BMldolph.  Jobs    (  American,  1773-1^33. ) 

o  Tha  IFnlOB  of  PurKSLB  km  BlaokleB  >  — 
Sir,  in  what  book  is  it,  — yoa  know  better  than 
I,  — in  what  parliamentary  debate  was  it.  that, 
upon  ■  certain  union  between  Lord  Sandwich, 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  of  men 
in  alt  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  sancti- 
monious, puritanical  Lord  Manifleld,  and  the 
other  ministerial  leaders.— on  what  occasion 
wax  it  that  Junius  said,  after  Lord  Chatham  liad 
said  it  before  him,  that  it  reminded  him  of  the 
union  between  Blifil  and  Black  George  ?  .  .  . 
t  was  defeated,  boisc,  foot,  and  dragoons,  — 
cat  up  and  clean  broke  down, — by  the  coalition 
of  Blilil  and  Black  George,- by  the  combina- 
tion, unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  Puritan  with 
ttie  blackleg.  —  {  Denouncing  John  Quincr 
Adams  and  Henry  Clay.    1826. ) 

BBgUiti  Utaratnr*  In  IniMlM- In  what 
school  did  the  worthies  of  our  land,  — the 
Washington*,  Henrys,  Hancocks,  Franklins^ 
Rutledges,  of  America,  —  learn  those  principle* 
of  civil  liberty  which  were  so  nobly  asserted  bj 
their  wisdom  and  valor  ?  American  resistance 
to  British  usurpation  has  not  been  more  warraly 
cherished  by  these  great  men  and  their  com- 
patriots,—  not  more  by  Washington,  Hancock, 
and  Henry, — than  by  Chatham  and  his  illos- 
trious  associates  in  the  British  Pariiatnent  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  loo,  that  the  heart  <rf 
the  English  people  was  with  us.  It  was  a 
aellish  and  corrupt  ministry,  and  their  servile 
tools,  to  whom  we  were  not  more  opposed 
than  they  were.  I  trust  that  none  sach  may 
ever  exist  among  us;  for  toob  will  never  be 
wanting  to  subserve  the  purposes,  however 
ruinous  or  wicked,  of  kings  and  minister*  of 
state.  I  acknowledge  the  influence  of  a 
Shakespeare  and  a  Milton  upon  my  imagina- 
tion; of  a  Locke,  upon  my  underatanding ;  of 
a  Sidney,  upon  my  political  principles;  of  a 
Chatham,  upon  qualities  which  would  to  God  I 
possessed  in  common  with  that  illustrion* 
man  I  of  a  Tillotson,  a  Sherlock,  and  a  Porteoi, 
upon  my  religion.  This  is  a  British  influeoce 
which  I  can  never  shake  off.  — (  tSll. ) 

«  The  aun«MMk  of  Bnrop*  "  —  Sir,  I  an 
afraid  that  along  with  some  most  eicellent  attri- 
butes and  qualities,  —  the  love  of  liberty,  jury 
trial,  the  writoi  iaieai corpus,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  free  government,  that  we  have  derived  from 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  —  we  have  got 
not  a  little  of  their  John  Bull,  or,  rather,  bull- 
dog spirit, — their  readiness  to  fight  for  any- 
body, and  on  any  occasion.  Sir,  England  has 
been  for  centuTie*  the  gamecock  of   Eiuope. 
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Rawtolpb,  Jolta — OmiiHual 

II  w  impoEsible  to  ipecijf  the  wan  in  which 
she  hu  beea  engaf^  ior  coDtruy  purposes  ;  — 
and  she  will,  with  great  pleuure,  s«e  us  take 
oS  her  shonldets  the  labor  of  preserviiif;  the 
balance  of  power.  We  find  her  GghlinK  now 
for  the  Queen  of  Hungary, — then,  for  her  in- 
TCterale  foe,  the  King  of  Pniasiai  now  atwu 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  —  and  now 
on  the  eve  of  war  with  them,  tor  the  liberties 
of  Spain.  Thete  lines  on  the  subject  were 
never  more   applicable  than   thejr   have  now 

■Mow  Europe's  balanced  — neltlicr  sldeprcnil*; 
For  notbtng's  left  in  eitber  of  the  «■!».  • 

-(1814-) 

■aUoud  Dabt  m  aOnna  — A  Proident  of 
the  United  Stales  wotild,  in  iny  apprcbension, 
occupy  a  prouder  place  in  history,  who,  when 
he  retires  from  office,  can  say  to  the  people  who 
elected  him,  I  leave  yoa  without  a  debt,  than 
if  he  had  fought  as  many  pitched  battles  as 
Cte«ar,  or  achieved  a*  many  naval  victories  as 
Nelson.  And  what,  sir,  is  debt  ?  In  an  in- 
dividual it  is  slavery.  It  is  slavery  of  the 
worst  sort,  surpassing  that  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  —  for  it  enslaves  the  mind  as  well  ai 
it  enslaves  the  body ;  and  the  creature  who  can 
be  abject  enough  to  incor  and  to  submit  to  it 
receives  in  that  condition  xA  his  being  an 
adequate  punishment  —  ( 1834. ) 
Bajnor,  Keuetli  ( American,  Nineteenth 
Century.) 

B«TolntlOBlsta  of  B«vant7-Ux — The  exten- 
sion of  OUT  country's  limits ;  the  rapid  progress 
of  our  civilization,  our  freedom,  our  religion, 
and  our  laws ;  the  triumphs  of  our  aims ;  the 
•dvancemenl  of  our  commerce ;  our  wonderful 
improvements  in  literature,  in  arts,  and  in 
industrial  enterprise;  in  fact,  the  teeming 
wealth  and  liuory  and  comfort  of  our  bound- 
less resoorces,  and  the  numberless  Uessingg 
with  which  Itind  Heaven  has  favored  us,  — for 
the  germ  and  development  of  all  these,  our 
revolutionary  benefactors,  who  appealed  to 
Heaven  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions, 
uttered  the  declaration :  "  Let  this  nation  be 
bite ; "  and  !o !  ft  was  free  1  Sir,  can  wc,  their 
posterity,  feel  gratitude  waim  enough  to  requite 
the  boon  they  tiequeathed  ua  T  Can  we  speak 
in  language  glowing  enough  duly  to  sound  their 
praise  7  Can  we  build  monuments  high  enough 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  deeds  ?—  ( From  a 
speech  in  the  N<Hth  Carolina  l^slature,  Janu- 
ary aoth.  1855.) 
BMd,  Thomu  B.    (  American,  1839-.) 

Tti«  Bond  of  DnlTenkl  HumaBllr— All 
things,  including  our  own  natures,  bind  us 
together  for  deep  and  unrelenting  purposes. 

Thiidc  what  we  should  be,  who  ate  unleanMd 
and  brutish,  if  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the 
good,  could  separate  themselves  from  us ;  were 
free  from  our  superstitions  and  vague  and  fool- 
ish fears,  and  stood  loftily  by  themselves, 
ifrapped  in  their  own  superior  wisdom.    There- 


fore hath  it  been  wisely  ordained  that  no  set  of 
creatures  of  our  race  shall  be  beyond  the  reach 
oftbeif  helping  hand,- so  lofty  that  they  will 
not  fear  our  reproaches,  or  so  mighty  as  to  be 
beyond  our  reach.  If  the  lofty  and  the  learned 
do  not  lift  us  up,  we  drag  them  down.  But 
unity  is  not  the  only  watchword ;  there  most  he 
progrcs*  also.  Since,  by  a  law  wc  cantkot 
evade,  we  are  to  keep  together,  and  since  we 
are  to  progress,  we  must  do  it  together,  and 
nobody  must  be  left  behind.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  philosophy ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
No  progress  which  did  not  lift  all,  ever  lifted 
any.  If  we  let  the  poison  of  filthy  diseases  per- 
colate through  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  Death 
knocks  at  the  palace  gates.  If  we  leave  to  the 
greater  horror  of  ignorance  any  portion  of  onr 
race,  the  consequences  of  ignorance  strike  nt 
all,  and  there  is  no  escape.  We  must  aU  move, 
but  we  must  all  keep  together.  It  is  only  when 
the  rearguard  comes  up  that  the  vanguard  can 
go  on.  — (Girard  College,  1898.  From  (he  tert 
of  Uie  «  World's  Best  Orations, ») 

Bobwplerre.  KaxlmlUm  lUit*  UUor* 

(France,  1758-1794.) 

agolemn  Orlmet  OommltMd  bj  &»«■  — 
Outside  of  civil  society,  let  an  inveterate  enemy 
attempt  to  take  my  life,  or,  twenty  times  re- 
pulsed, let  him  again  return  to  devastate  the 
field  my  hands  have  cultivated,  inasmuch  as  I 
can  only  oppose  my  individual  strength  to  bis,  I 
must  perish  or  I  must  kill  him,  and  the  law  of 
natural  defense  justifies  and  approves  me.  But 
in  society,  when  the  strength  of  all  is  armed 
against  one  single  individual,  what  principle  ol 
justice  can  audoriie  it  to  put  him  to  death  ? 
What  necessity  can  there  be  to  absolve  it  ?  A 
conqueror  who  causes  the  death  of  his  captive 
enemies  is  called  a  barbarian  t  A  man  who 
causes  a  child  that  he  can  disarm  and  punish, 
to  be  strangled,  appears  to  us  a  monitier  I  A 
prisoner  that  society  convicts  is  at  the  utmost 
to  that  society  but  a  vanquished,  powerless,  and 
harmless  enemy.  He  is  before  it  weaker  than  a 
child  before  a  full-grown  man. 

Therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  truth  and  justice, 
these  death  scenes  which  it  orders  with  so  much 
preparation  are  but  cowardly  assassinations, — 
solemn  crimes  committed,  not  by  individual^ 
but  by  entire  nations,  with  due  legal  forms. 
-(1791.) 

Pnbllo  Korali  and  Law— The  first  duty  of 
the  lawmaker  is  to  form  and  to  conserve  public 
morals,  as  the  source  of  all  liberty,  the  source  oi 
all  social  happiness.  When,  to  attain  some  spe- 
cial aim,  he  loses  sight  of  this  general  and  essen- 
tial object,  he  commits  the  groesest  and  most 
fatal  of  errors.  Therefore,  the  laws  must  ever 
present  to  the  people  the  purest  model  of  justice 
and  of  reason.  If,  in  lien  of  this  puissant  sever- 
ity, of  this  moderate  calmness  which  should 
characterize  them,  they  replace  it  by  anger  and 
vengeance ;  if  they  cause  human  blood  to  Bow 
which  they  can  prevent, —  which  they  have  no 
right  to  spill ;  if  they  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  cruel  scenes  and  corpses  braised  by  tot- 
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Bobwpiarr*.   Hudalllra  lUil*    Iildai«~ 

Contimud 
tares, —  thea  they  chxnte  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citiieDi  all  ideu  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjiut ; 
they  cause  (o  £ennmate  in  the  bosom  of  society 
ferocioni  prejudices  which  in  their  turn  aguD 
pTDdoceotlien.— (1791.) 

«  U  a«d  DU  lot  Exist,  It  Wonld  B«  Rm- 
MiUT  to  IiiTant  Htm"— There  are  men  who 
under  the  guise  of  destroyinc  supentition, 
would  establish  atheism  itielf.  Every  philoso- 
pher, every  individual,  is  at  liberty  to  adopt 
whatever  opinion  he  pleases,  but  the  lesislator 
would  be  a  thousand  times  blamable  who 
adopted  such  a  system.  The  CoDveDtioo  abhors 
alt  sudi  attempts ;  it  it  no  maker  of  metaphys- 
ical Iheoriei ;  it  is  a  popular  body,  whose  mis- 
ston  is  to  cause,  not  only  the  rights,  bat  Che 
character  of  the  French  people  to  be  respected. 
Not  in  vain  has  it  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being.    ■    ■    . 

The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  watches 
over  oppressed  innoceoce,  and  punishes  trium- 
phant crime,  is  altogether  popular.  The  people, 
the  unfortunate,  will  always  applaud  me.  I 
shall  hnd  detractors  only  among  the  rich  and 
the  guilty.  I  have  from  my  youth  upwards 
been  bnt  an  indifferent  Catholic,  but  1  have 
never  been  a  cold  friend,  or  a  faithless  defender 
of  humanity.  1  am  even  more  strongly  attached 
to  moral  than  I  am  to  political  truth.  If  God 
did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
bim.—  (Jacobin  Club.  I793-) 
K«lUna,  JasMi  BldB«7  (Americaii,  1813-1888.) 

SontlMTn  PiitrloUam  — Washington  and  Jef- 
fenon,  Madison,  Clay,  and  Jackson  were  not 
only  Sonlbcm  men,  but  they  were  all  slave- 
holders ;  while  if  you  will  trace  the  history  of 
slavery  on  this  continent,  you  will  liod  that  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  were  as  largely 
instrumental,  and  profited  as  much,  in  the 
establishment  of  African  slavery  here  as  did 
the  Southern  people.  Whatever  guilt  attaches 
to  it  in  a  moral  or  political  point  of  view  must 
be  forever  shared  equally  by  the  North  and 
South.  Sir,  the  great  men  of  the  South  need  no 
defense  at  my  hands.  There  is  not  a  page  in 
your  country's  history  that  is  not  illuminated 
and  adorned  by  their  wisdom,  their  patriotism, 
and  their  valor.  From  the  time  that  the  first 
blow  was  struck  in  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence until  the  breaking  out  of  this  "  ac- 
cursed rebellion,"  there  is  scarcely  a  battle- 
field whose  sands  were  not  moistened  by  the 
blood  of  patriotic  Southern  men.  To  them  the 
world  is  largely  indebted  For  the  establishment 
of  tree  government  on  this  continent  And  tfae 
cause  of  humanity  and  liberty  in  Che  distant 
regioru  of  the  earth  has  had  no  truer  and 
warmer  advocates  in  this  Capitol  than  Soatb- 
em  men,  whose  eloquent  words  came, — 


BoBtMan,  Jaui  JkoqiiM  (France,  1712-1778.) 
ImmortftUtr  tke  B«irud  of  Utt—lAt  n* 
not  exact  the  priie  before  the  victory,  nor  the 
wages  before  the  labor.  It  is  not  on  the  course, 
says  Plutarch,  that  the  conquerors  lo  our  games 
are  crowned ;  it  is  after  they  have  gone  over  it 
If  the  soul  is  immaterial,  it  can  snrvive  the 
body ;  and,  in  that  survival.  Providence  is  justi- 
fied. Though  I  were  to  have  no  other  proof  of 
the  immateriality  of  Che  soul  than  the  triumph 
of  the  wicked  and  Che  oppression  of  the  just  in 
this  world,  that  spectacle  alone  would  prevent 
my  doubting  the  reality  of  the  life  after  death. 
So  shocking  a  dissonance  in  this  universal  har- 
mony vrould  make  me  seek  to  explain  it  I 
should  say  to  myself :  "  All  does  not  finish  for 
me  with  this  mortal  life ;  what  succeeds  shall 
make  concord  of  what  went  before." 

Etunbald,  Blohud    ( England,  1622-1685.) 

BVo  Hnn  Bora  WlUi  «  SAddt*  on  BU 
Back"  — Gentlemen  and  brethren,  it  is  for  alt 
men  that  come  into  the  world  once  to  die ; 
and  after  death  the  judgment !  And  since 
death  is  a  debt  that  all  of  us  must  pay,  it  is 
but  a  matter  of  small  moment  what  way  it  be 
done.  Seeing  the  Lord  is  pleased  in  this  man- 
net  to  take  me  to  himself,  I  confess,  some- 
thing hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  yet  bl(»ed  be 
his  nanK,  who  hath  made  me  not  only  will- 
ing, but  thankful  for  his  honoring  me  to  lay 
down  the  life  be  gave,  for  hit  same;  in 
which,  were  every  hair  in  this  bead  and 
beard  of  mine  a  life,  I  should  joyfully  sacri- 
fice them  for  it,as  I  do  this.  Providence  hav- 
ing brought  me  hither,  I  think  it  most 
necessary  to  clear  myself  of  some  aspersion* 
laid  on  my  name ;  and,  Gist,  that  I  should 
have  had  so  horrid  an  intention  of  destroying 
the  king  and  Us  brother.  .  .  i  It  was  also 
laid  to  my  charge  that  I  was  antimotMrcbicaL 
It  was  ever  my  thoughts  that  kingly  govern- 
ment was  the  best  of  all  where  justly  exe- 
cuted ;  I  mean,  such  ai  it  was  by  our  ancient 
laws;  — that  is,  a  king,  and  a  legal,  free- 
chosen  Parliament,— the  king  having,  as  I 
conceive,  power  enough  W>  make  him  great ; 
the  people  also  as  mnch  property  as  to  make 
them  happy ;  they  being,  as  it  were,  contracted 
to  one  another  I  And  who  will  deny  me  that 
this  was  not  the  jusClyH:onsCiCuted  government 
of  our  nation  1  How  absurd  is  it,  then,  for 
men  of  sense  to  maintain  that  though  the  one 
party  of  his  contract  breaketh  all  conditions, 
the  other  should  be  obliged  to  perform  their 
part  ?  No ;  this  error  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  law  of 
reason.  ...  I  am  sure  there  was  no  man 
bom  marked  of  God  above  another;  for  naae 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  saddle  on  bis 
back,  neither  any  booted  and  spurred  to  ride 
him ;  not  but  that  1  am  well  satislied  that 
God  hath  wisely  ordered  different  statio>is  for 
men  in  Che  world,  as  I  have  already  said; 
kings  having  as  mnch  power  as  to  make  them 
great  and  the  people  as  much  property  ru  to 
make  them  happy.     And  to  conclude,  I  shall 
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only  add  my  witbet  (or  tb«  lalTalioi]  of  all 
men  who  were  created  for  that  end.  — {Deli» 
ered  on  the  fallows  at  the  Market  CroES 
in  EdiDbiugh,  in  June.  16S5.  From  the  tpeech 
in  the  "World's  Best  Orations*  where  the 
text  is  from  English  state  trial*.— Cobbett) 
Bub,  Banjunln    (American,  1745-1813.) 

Sztant  of  TeiTttorT— Let  every  man  ciert 
himself  in  promoting  virtue  and  knowledge  in 
our  country,  and  we  shall  soon  become  good  re- 
publicans. Look  at  the  steps  by  which  govern- 
ments have  been  chaniied,  or  rendered  stable  in 
Europe.  Read  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  boasted  government  has  risen  oat  of  wars 
and  rebeliioDs  that  lasted  above  six  hundred 
years.  The  United  States  are  traveling  peace- 
ably into  order  and  good  govenunent  They 
know  no  strife,— but  what  oriies  from  the  col- 
lision of  opinions;  and,  in  three  yean,  they 
have  advanced  further  in  the  road  to  stability 
and  happiness  than  most  of  the  oatioDS  in 
Europe  have  done  in  as  many  centuries. 

There  is  but  one  path  that  can  lead  the 
United  States  to  destruction ;  and  that  is  their 
extent  of  territory.  It  was  probably  to  effect 
this  that  Great  Britain  ceded  to  us  so  much 
waste  land.  Buteven  this  path  may  be  avoided. 
-(From  an  additas  of  1787,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Conventiim.) 

BniUn,  Jalu    (England,  1S19-1S99.) 

«Wilh  AU  Brar*  Hen  Thalr  TorK  la 
Tlrat*— With  all  brave  and  rightly-trained 
men,  their  work  is  6rst,  their  fee  Becond, — very 
important  always,  but  stilt  second.  But  in 
every  nation,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  vast  class  who 
an  ill-cdacated.  cowardly,  and  more  or  less 
stupid.  And  with  these  people,  just  as  certainly 
the  fee  is  fint  and  the  work  second,  as  with 
brave  people  the  work  is  first  and  the  fee  sec- 
ond And  this  is  no  small  distinction.  It  is  the 
whole  distinction  in  a  man ;  distinction  between 
life  and  death  in  him,  between  heaven  and  hell 
for  him.  You  cannot  serve  two  mastcn;  you 
must  serve  one  or  the  other.  If  your  woA  is 
fiist  with  you,  and  your  fee  second,  work  is  your 
master,  and  the  Lord  of  work,  who  is  God.  But 
if  your  fee  Is  fiiat  with  you,  and  your  work  sec- 
ond, fee  is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  fee. 
who  ii  the  devil ;  and  not  only  the  devil,  but  the 
lowest  of  devils,- the  "least-erected  fiend  that 
(ell."  So  there  you  have  it  in  brief  terms : 
Work  first.— you  are  God's  servants ;  fee  first,— 
you  are  the  fiend's.  And  it  makes  a  diffeience, 
now  and  ever,  believe  me,  whether  yon  serve 
him  who  has  on  his  vesture  and  thigh  written, 
"  King  of  kings,"  and  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom,  or  him  on  whose  vesture  and  thigh  the 
name  is  written,  "  Slave  of  slaves,i>  and  whose 
service  is  perfect  slavery. 

"Bag-Baxon  and  Onc-Baron'—Has  not 
the  man  who  has  worked  for  the  money  a  right 
to  use  it  as  he  best  can  ?  No ;  in  this  respect, 
money  is  now  exactly  what  mountain  promon- 
tories over  [>ublic  roads  were  in  old  times.  The 
barons  fought  for  them  fairly:- the  stfongect 


and  cunningest  got  them ;  then  fortified  them, 
and  made  everyone  who  passed  below  pay  toU. 
Well,  capital  now  is  exactly  what  crags  wete 
ttien.  Men  fight  fairly — we  will,  at  least,  grant 
so  much,  though  it  is  more  than  we  ought, — for 
their  money ;  but,  once  having  got  it,  the  forti- 
fied millionaire  can  make  everybody  who  passes 
below  pay  toll  to  bis  million,  and  bdld  another 
tower  of  his  money  castle.  And  I  can  tell  yon, 
the  poor  vagrants  by  the  roadside  suffer  now 
quite  as  much  from  the  bag-baron  as  ever  tbey 
did  from  the  crag-baroa. 

BaUadga,  Jolm    (American,  1739-1800.) 

"Truth  Balac  Known,  wm  PraraU"— 
Truth,  being  known,  will  prevail  over  artifice 
and  misrepresentation.  In  such  case  no  man, 
who  is  wcoiby  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  will, 
arcan,refnse  to  join  with  you  indefeiidingtbem 
to  the  last  extremity,  disdaittiog  every  sordid 
view,  and  the  mean  paltry  consideratioos  ol  pri- 
vate interest  and  present  emolument,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  liberties  of  mH- 
lions ;  and  seeing  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  absolute,  unconditional  submission,  and  tbe 
most  abject  slavery,  or  a  defense  becoming  men 
bom  to  freedom,  he  will  not  hesitate  about  the 
choice.  Although  superior  force  may,  by  tbe 
permission  of  Heaven,  lay  waste  our  towru  and 
ravage  our  country,  it  can  never  eradicate  from 
the  breasts  of  freemen  those  principles  which 
are  ingrafted  in  their  very  nature.  Such  men 
will  do  their  duty,  neither  knowing,  nor  regard- 
ing consequences ;  but  submitting  them,  with 
humble  confidence,  to  the  omniscient  and  om- 
nipotent Arbiter  and  Director  of  the  fate  of  em- 
pires, and  trusting  that  his  Almighty  ann,  which 
has  been  so  sigQally  stretched  out  for  oar 
defense,  will  deliver  them  in  a  righteous  canae. 
-('776.) 

BanrliL.  Jaeqnu    ( France,  1677-1730. ) 

Partiality  and  FroJndiee  a»  Oauaa  o( 
BUndnaaa- What  is  hatred  ?  It  is  a  close  at- 
tention to  a  man's  imperiections.  Is  any  man 
free  ?  Is  any  man  so  imperfect  as  to  have 
nothing  good  in  him  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  com- 
pensate his  defects  ?  This  man  is  not  hand- 
some, but  he  is  wise ;  his  genius  is  not  lively. 
but  his  heart  is  sincere ;  he  canned  assist  yon 
with  money,  bat  he  can  give  you  much  good 
advice,  supported  by  an  excellent  example ;  he  is 
not  either  prince,  king,  or  emperor,  but  he  is  a 
man,  a  Christian,  a  believer,  and  in  all  these  k- 
spects  he  deserves  esteem.  The  passionate  man 
turns  away  hii  eyes  from  all  these  advantageous 
sides  and  attends  oiJy  to  the  rest  IsitastonM- 
ing  that  he  hates  a  person  in  whom  he  sees  notii- 
ing  but  imperiection  ?  Thus  a  counselor  opens 
and  sets  forth  his  cause  with  such  artifice  that  law 
seems  to  be  clearly  on  his  side :  he  forget*  one 
fact,  suppresses  one  circumstance,  omits  to 
draw  one  inference,  which,  being  brought  for- 
ward to  view,  entirely  change  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  his  client  loses  his  cause.  In  the 
same  manner,  a,  defender  of  a  false  religion  al- 
ways revolves  in  his  mind   ' 
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*eem  to  establiih  It,  mnd  ocrer  recollecti  tbcwe 
irhicli  nbveit  it.  He  will  curtsil  a  Kntence. 
cut  oS  «b«t  goes  belore,  le&ve  out  wh&t  fol- 
lows, and  retain  only  lucb  detached  eipreuionl 
ai  leem  to  coontMiance  his  error,  but  which, 
in  connection  with  the  rcit,  would  (trip  it  of 
all  probability. 

SaTOaaiolK,  OlroUino    (Italy.  1452-1498.) 

Oampanlan  In  Hwvm  — God  reniiCs  the 
tint  of  ineii,  and  joittttes  them  by  his  mercy. 
There  are  ai  many  compassions  in  heaven  as 
there  are  justified  men  upon  earth ;  for  none  are 
saved  by  their  own  works.  No  man  can  boast 
of  himself  1  and  if,  in  the  presence  of  God,  we 
conld  a^  all  these  justified  sinners:  Have  yOQ 
been  saved  by  your  own  strength  ?  ail  woold 
reply  at  with  one  voice.  Not  onto  ns,  O  Lord  I 
not  onto  ns ;  but  to  thy  name  be  the  gloiy  I 
Therefore,  O  God,  do  I  seek  thy  nercy,  and  I 
trine  dot  onto  thee  my  own  riehteonineas;  bat 
when  by  thy  grace  thou  justifiest  me,  then  thy 
righteousness  belongs  unto  me ;  for  grace  is  the 
righteousness  of  God.  So  long,  O  man,  so  long 
as  thou  believest  not,  thou  ait,  because  of  thy 
sin,  destitute  of  grace.  O  God,  save  me  by  thy 
lighteoutnets,  that  it  to  say,  in  thy  Son,  who 
alone  among  men  was  found  without  sin. 

Saltan,  Oarl    (German-AmetlcMi,  iSag-.) 

Itunnar  And  the  BatU*  nagi  —  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  Congress  in  1873,  Charles 
Sumner  reintroduced  two  measuret  which,  as  he 
thought,  should  complete  the  record  of  his  polit- 
ical life.  One  was  his  Civil  Rights  Bill,  which 
had  failed  in  the  last  Congress,  and  the  other  a 
resolution  providinc  that  the  names  of  the  bat- 
tles won  ovei  fellow-citizens  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  should  be  removed  from  the  regi- 
mental colon  of  the  amy,  and  from  the  anny 
register.  It  was,  indeed,  only  a  repetition  of  a 
resolution  which  he  had  introduced  ten  yean  be- 
fore, in  1863,  doring  the  nai,  when  fintthe-name* 
of  victories  were  pat  on  American  battle  flags. 
This  resolution  called  forth  a  new  storm  against 
him.  It  was  denounced  as  an  insult  to  the  he- 
roic soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  a  degradation  of 
their  victories  and  well-esmcd  laurels.  It  was 
condemned  as  an  unpatriotic  act 

Charles  Sumner  insult  the  soldien  who  had 
spilled  their  blood  in  a  war  for  human  rights  t 
Charles  Sumner  degrade  victories,  and  depre- 
ciate laurels  won  for  the  cause  of  universal  free- 
dom I    How  strange  an  imputation  I 

Let  the  dead  man  have  a  hearing.  This  was 
his  thooght :  No  civilized  nation,  from  the  re- 
publics of  antiquity  down  to  our  daya,  ever 
thought  it  wise  or  patriotic  to  preserve  in  con- 
spicuous and  durable  fonn  the  mementoes  of 
victoiies  won  over  fellow-citizens  in  dvil  war. 
Why  not  7  Because  every  citizen  shall  feel  him- 
self, with  all  others,  as  the  child  of  a  common 
country,  and  not  as  a  defeated  foe.  All  civilized 
govenunentt  of  our  days  have  lutinctively  fol- 
lowed the  same  dictate  of  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism. The  Irishman,  when  lighting  for  old 
Extend  at  Waterloo,  was  not  to  behold  on  the 


red  cross  floating  above  him  the  name  of  the 
Boyne.  The  Scotch  Highlander,  when  standing 
in  the  trenches  of  Sebastopol,  was  not  by  the 
colon  of  his  regiment  to  be  reminded  of  Cnllo- 
den.  No  French  soldier  at  Austerliu  or  Solfer- 
ino  had  to  read  upon  the  tricolor  any  reminis- 
cence of  the  Vendue.  No  Hungarian  at  Sadowa 
was  taunted  by  any  Austrian  banner  with  the 
surrender  of  VQlagos.  No  German  regiment, 
from  Saiony  or  Hanover,  charging  under  the 
iron  hail  of  Grurelotte,  was  made  to  remember 
by  words  written  on  a  Prussian  standard  that  the 
Black  Eagle  had  conquered  them  at  KiiniggraU 
and  Langensalia.  Should  the  son  of  South 
Carolina,  when  at  some  future  day  defending 
the  republic  against  some  foreign  foe,  be  re- 
minded by  an  inscription  on  the  colon  Boating 
over  him  that  under  this  flag  the  gun  was  tired 
that  killed  hU  father  at  Gettysburg  ?  Should 
this  great  and  enlightened  republic,  proud  of 
standing  in  tlie  front  of  human  progress,  be  less 
wise,  less  large-hearted,  than  the  Ancients  were 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  kingly  govern- 
ments of  Europe  are  to-day  ?  Let  the  battle 
flags  of  the  brave  volunteers,  which  they  brought 
home  from  the  war  with  the  glorious  record  of 
their  victories,  be  preserved  intact  as  a  proud 
ornament  of  our  atatehouses  and  armories.  Bnt 
let  the  colon  of  the  army  under  which  the  sun 
of  all  the  States  are  to  meet  and  mingle  in  com- 
mon patriotism,  speak  of  nothing  but  unioi^ — 
not  a  union  of  conquetois  and  conquered,  bat  a 
union  which  is  the  mother  of  all,  equally  ten- 
der to  all,  knowing  of  nothing  but  equality, 
peace,  and  love  among  her  childreik.  Do  you 
wantshiningmementoesof  your  victories  ?  They 
are  written  upon  the  dusky  brow  of  every  free- 
man who  was  once  a  slave  ;  they  are  written  oa 
the  gateposts  of  a  restored  Union;  and  the 
most  shining  of  all  will  be  written  on  the  facet 
of  a  contented  people,  reunited  in  common 
national  pride. 

Bolplii  AfrlOBBiu    (Rome,  234-183  8.  C) 

OkiTTlng  Var  Into  Afrion~In  fact  even 
though  the  war  were  not  to  be  brought  to  a  speed- 
ier conclusion  by  the  method  which  I  propose, 
still  it  would  concern  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  their  reputation  among  foreign  kings 
and  nations,  that  we  should  appear  to  have 
spirit,  not  only  to  defend  Italy,  but  to  cany  ottr 
arms  into  Africa;  and  that  it  should  nc4  be 
spread  abroad,  and  believed,  that  no  Roman 
general  dared  what  Hannibal  had  dared;  and 
that,  in  the  former  Pilnic  War,  when  the  contest 
was  about  Sicily,  Africa  had  been  often  attacked 
by  our  fleets  and  armies ;  but  that  now,  when 
the  cintest  is  about  Italy,  Africa  should  enjojr 
peace.  Let  Italy,  so  long  harassed,  enjoy  at 
length  some  repose ;  let  Africa,  in  its  turn,  fed 
fire  and  sword.  Let  the  Roman  camp  press  on 
the  very  gates  of  Carthage,  rather  than  that  we. 
a  second  time,  should  behold  our  walls  the  ram- 
part of  that  of  the  enemy.  Let  Africa,  in  short 
be  the  seat  of  the  remainder  of  the  war ;  thither 
be  removed  terror  and  flight,  devastation  of 
landi^  revolt  of  allies,  and  sill  the  other  calami- 
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tiei  whh  which,  for  fourteen  yttit,  we  have  been 
aOicted.  It  it  toflicieDt  that  I  have  delivered 
injr  sentiment*  on  those  matten  which  aSect  the 
Itate,  the  dispute  id  which  we  are  involved,  and 
the  provinces  under  consideration ;  my  disconise 
would  be  tedious  and  unsuitable  to  this  audi- 
ence, if,  as  QuinCus  Fabius  hai  depreciated  my 
tcrvicet  in  Spain,  I  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
endeavor  in  like  manner  to  dilparage  his  |[loTy 
and  extol  my  own.  I  shall  do  neither,  Conscript 
Fathers;  butyouneaslam,]  will  show  that  I  ex- 
cel that  sage,  if  in  nothing  else,  yet  certainly  in 
modetty  and  temperance  of  language.  Such 
lu£  been  my  life  and  conduct,  that  I  can,  in 
silence,  rest  perfectly  satiificd  with  that  char- 
acter which  your  own  jndgmenta  have  formed 
of  me.— (From  an  oration  in  Livy.) 
SMgMUit.  John    (American,  1779-1851.) 

HUltulam  and  PrOfnia  — I  would  ask: 
What  did  Cromwell,  with  all  his  military 
genius,  do  for  England  ?  Me  overthrew  the 
monarehy,  and  he  established  dictatorial  power 
in  his  own  pemin.  And  what  happened  next  7 
Another  soldier  overthrew  the  dictatorship,  and 
restored  the  monarchy.  The  sword  effected 
both.  Cromwell  made  one  revolntion,  and 
Monk  another.  And  what  did  the  people  at, 
England  gain  by  it?  Nothing.  Absolutely 
nothing! 

Bavud,  WlllUm  E.     (American,  1S01-1S7Z-) 

a  oonJoUdAte  mttaonl  OmtmiUnc  "  —We 
came  together  to-day  to  celebrate  the  end  of 
civil  war.  We  will  come  together  again  under 
next  October's  sun,  to  rejoice  io  the  restoration 
of  peace,  harmony,  and  union  tbrougboQt  the 
land.  Until  that  time  I  refrain  from  what  would 
be  a  pleasant  task, —  the  forecasting  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  coontiy,  the  nonnal 
increase  of  population  by  birth  and  immigra- 
tion, and  its  diffusion  over  the  now  obliterated 
line  of  Mason  and  Dixon  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  over  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  along 
the  border  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacilic  Ocean.  I 
My  now  only  this :  Go  on,  fellow-citiEens  1  in- 
crease and  multiply  as  yon  have  heretofore 
done.  Extend  channels  of  internal  commerce, 
as  the  development  of  agricultural,  forest,  and 
mineral  resources  requires.  Improve  your  har- 
bors, consolidate  the  Union  now  while  you  can, 
without  unconstitutionally  centralizing  the  gov- 
ernment, and  henceforth  you  will  enjoy,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  confidence,  that  secnrity 
a(  home  and  that  consideration  abroad  which 
maritime  powen  of  the  world  have  of  late, 
when  their  candor  was  specially  needed,  only 
reluctantly  and  partially  conceded.  May  our 
Heavenly  Father  bless  yon  and  your  families 
and  friends,  and  have  you  all  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing until  the  rolling  months  shall  bring  around 
that  happy  meeting  in  1S66  -,  and  so  for  the  pies- 
ent,  farewell.  — (Auburn,  New  York,  1S65.) 

«Tta*  Irrapraiilbl*  Oonfllot"  — Shall  I  tell 
you  what  this  collision  means  ?  They  who 
think  that  it  it  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work 
of  fanatical  agitators,  and,  therefore,  ephemeral. 


mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  iircpret' 
sible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces^  and  it  nteacu  that  the  United  States  must 
and  will  became  either  entirely  a  tlavebolding 
nation  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation. —  (Roches- 
ter, October  35lh,  1858.) 

Hlglwr  Law  — We  deem  the  principle  of  the 
law  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  unjntt, 
unconstitutional,  and  immoral ;  and  thus,  while 
patriotism  withholds  itt  approbation,  the  con- 
science of  onr  people  condemns  it  Yon  will 
say  that  these  convictions  of  ours  are  disloyal. 
Grant  it,  for  the  sake  of  argumenL  They  are 
nevertheless  honest ;  and  the  law  is  (o  be 
executed  among  us,  not  among  yoa;  not 
by  us,  but  by  the  Federal  authority.  Ha* 
any  government  ever  succeeded  in  changing 
the  moral  convictions  of  its  subjects  by  tottx  t 
But  these  convictions  imply  no  disloyalty. 
We  reverence  the  Constitution,  although  we 
perceive  this  defect,  just  as  we  acknowledge 
the  splendor  and  the  power  of  the  son,  i\- 
though  its  surface  is  tarnished  with  here  and 
there  an  opaque  spot  .  .  ,  The  Constitn- 
tion  regulates  oor  stewardship ;  the  Constitution 
devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  dC' 
tense,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty.  But  there  is 
a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which  regu- 
lates onr  authority  over  the  domain  and  de- 
votes it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  —  ( From 
B  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Hwch  15th,  1850.) 
Sbarldaa,  Blehard  Brlnilar  (England,  1751- 
1816.) 

FilUl  Plat7— Fdial  piety  I  It  is  the  primal 
bond  of  society.  It  is  that  instinctive  princi- 
ple which,  panting  for  its  proper  good,  soothes, 
unbidden,  each  sense  and  sensibility  of  man. 
It  now  quivers  on  every  lip.  It  now  beams 
from  every  eye.  It  is  that  gratitude  which, 
softening  under  the  sense  of  recollected  good, 
is  eager  to  own  the  vast,  coontless  debt  it 
never,  alas  I  can  pay,  for  so  many  long  years 
of  unceasing  toUcitades,  honorable  self- 
denials,  life-preterving  caies.  It  is  that  part 
of  our  practice  where  duty  drops  its  awe, 
where  reverence  refines  into  love.  It  asks  no 
aid  of  memory.  It  needs  not  the  deduction  of 
reason.  Pre-existing,  paramount  over  all, 
whether  moral  law  or  human  rale,  few  argu- 
ments can  increase,  and  none  can  diminish  it 
It  is  the  sacrament  of  our  nature;  not  only 
the  duty  but  the  indulgence  of  man.  It  is  his 
first  great  privilege.  It  is  among  his  last  most 
endearing  delights.  It  caoses  the  bosom  to 
glow  with  reverberated  love.  It  requites  the 
visitations  of  nature,  and  returns  the  blessings 
that  have  been  received.  It  fires  emotion  into 
vital  principle.  It  changes  what  was  instinct 
into  a  natter  patdon ;  sways  all  the  sweetest 
energies  of  man ;  hangs  over  each  vicissitude 
of  all  that  must  pass  away ;  and  aids  the 
melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks  of 
life  to  cheer  the  languors  of  decrepitude  and 

■  Bxplore  the  thongtat  explain  the  aching  eye  I  • 
—  ( Against  Hastings.  1788.) 
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vhnldfta,  Bl«lutrd  BrbuUr — Cm^mw^ 

ff^^^^■T^*^^^^[ffn  MIlltiTit  —  There  wu  some- 
ibing  ID  the  frame  uitl  constitutton  of  the  Com- 
pany which  eitended  the  sordid  priDciplei  of 
their  oriipn  over  all  their  succeuiTC  operatioas, 
connecting  with  their  civil  policy,  and  even  with 
their  boldest  achievements,  the  meanness  of  a 
peddler  and  the  profligacy  of  pirates.  Alike  in 
the  political  and  the  military  line  conld  be  ob- 
terved  auctianeering  embassadon  and  trading 
generals ;  and  thui  we  saw  a  tevolutioD  brought 
■boat  by  affidavits  ;  an  anny  employed  in  exe- 
cuting an  airest ;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of 
band ;  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  balance  of  an 
account  Thus  it  was  that  they  exhibited  a  gov- 
enunent  which  united  the  mock  majesty  of  a 
bloody  sceptre  and  the  little  traffic  of  a  mer- 
chants countinghouse,  wielding  a  truncheon  in 
one  hand  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the  other. 
—(On  the  East  India  Company.) 

JiuUm  — Mr.  Hatting*,  in  the  magnificent 
paragraph  which  concludes  this  communication, 
tay*:  **  I  hope  it  will  Dot  be  a  departure 
from  official  language  to  say,  that  the  majesty 
of  justice  ought  not  to  be  approached  without 
•olicitation.  She  ought  not  to  descend  to  in- 
flame or  provoke,  but  to  withhold  her  judg- 
ment until  she  is  called  on  to  determine." 
But,  my  lonli,  do  you.  the  judges  of  this  land, 
and  the  expounders  of  its  rightful  laws,  do  yon 
approve  of  this  mockery,  and  call  it  the  char- 
acter of  justice,  which  takes  the  form  of  right 
to  excite  wrong  ?  No,  my  lords,  justice  is  not 
this  halt  and  miserat>le  object;  it  ii  not  the 
ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian  pagod ;  it  is 
not  the  portentous  phantom  of  despair ;  it  it 
not  like  any  fabled  monster,  formed  in  the 
eclipse  of  reason,  and  found  la  tome  unhal- 
lowed grove  of  superstitious  darkness  and  po- 
litical dismay  [  No,  my  lords.  In  the  happy 
reverse  of  all  this,  1  turn  from  the  disgusting 
caricature  to  the  real  image  !  Justice  I  have 
now  before  me,  august  and  pure  I  the  abstract 
idea  of  all  that  would  be  perfect  in  the  spirits 
and  the  aspirings  of  men  I  where  the  mind  rises, 
when  the  heart  expands;  where  the  coun- 
tenance is  ever  placid  and  benign ;  where  her 
favorite  attitude  is  to  stoop  to  the  unfortunate ; 
to  bear  their  cry,  and  to  help  them ;  to  rescue 
and  relieve,  to  succor  and  save ;  majestic  trom 
itt  mercy:  venerable  from  its  utility;  uplifted, 
without  pride ;  6rm,  without  obduracy  ;  ben- 
«ficent  in  each  preference ;  lovely,  though  in 
her  frown  I 

On  that  justice  I  rely  ;  deliberate  and  sure, 
abstracted  fnnn  all  party  porpote  and  political 
apecolation, —  not  on  words,  but  on  facts!  You, 
my  lords,  who  hear  me,  I  cODJure,  by  those 
rights  it  it  your  best  privilege  to  preserve ;  by 
that  fame  it  it  yonr  best  pleasure  to  inherit ; 
by  all  those  feelings  which  refer  to  the  first 
term  in  the  series  of  existence,  the  original 
compact  of  our  nature,— our  controlling  rank 
In  the  creation.  This  is  the  call  on  all,  to  ad- 
niniilet  to  truth  and  equity,  at  they  wonid 


satisfy  the  laws  and  satisfy  themselves, — with 
the  most  exalted  bliss  postible  or  perceivable 
for  oar  nature,  the  self-approving  consciousness 
of  virtue,  when  the  condemnation  we  look  for 
will  be  one  of  the  most  ample  mercies  accom- 
plished for  mankind  tince  the  creation  of  the 
world  I  —  ( From  the  oration  against  Hatting*. ) 


Jobn  (American,  i&ij-igoa) 
Amarloan  B«MiircM~We  have  resources  in 
this  country,  when  united  and  at  peace,  far 
greater  than  those  of  any  nation  of  nu>dero 
times.  Our  accumulated  wealth  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  thatof  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 
but  a  bountiful  Providence  has  given  us  source* 
of  wealth  far  greater  than  either  of  these  power- 
ful nation*  ever  had.  The  cotton  now  coming 
through  our  lines  already  afEecIs  the  price  of  ei- 
cbange-  Petroleum  it  already  exported  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-one  million  gaQons  a  year. 
Our  mineral  resources  are  scarcely  touched.  Our 
young  sister,  Nevada,  is  exciting  our  fancy  with 
mountaintof  gold  and  silver ;  and  dry  itatittics 
inform  ut  of  a  product  there  of  gold  and  silver 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  world  fifty  years  ago. 
The  South  is  to  be  opened  to  new  industry,  and 
mitlioDi  of  laborer*  trom  Europe  and  from  Alia 
are  meeting  on  our  favored  shores  to  help  de- 
velop our  resources.  We  have  taken  our  place 
among  the  great  nations;  but  as  we  have  at- 
tained our  military  position  only  after  hard,  ex- 
acting toil  of  military  discipline,  after  defeat* 
and  discouragements,  we  can  maintain  our  finan- 
cial position  only  by  the  hard  processes  of  taxes 
and  economy.  I  wish  to  see  theevil  predictiont 
of  our  enemiet,  at  home  and  abroad,  all  belied. 
They  prophesied  disunion  ;  we  will  show  them 
union.  They  propheticd  bankruptcy;  we  will 
tee  them  begging  for  our  bond*,  our  cotton,  pe- 
troleum, and  gold.  Then  we  can  provide  for 
our  public  debt  Then  we  can  restore  our  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  now  driven  by  Britith 
pirates  to  take  refuge  under  foreign  flags.  Then 
we  may  revive  old  doctrines  about  the  American 
continent  being  no  longer  the  home  of  European 
kings.  Now  our  duty  it  dry,  hard,  exacting ;  but 
it  will  be  the  more  cheering  when  in  the  future 
our  telf-tacriticing  patriotism  in  this  great  crisis 
shall  have  enabled  our  country  to  enter  upon  its 
new  career  without  a  ttain  upon  it*  financial 
honor. —  (Congress,  1S64.) 

Sldner,  AlgMBon    ( England,  1603-1683.) 

Kla  Pmyer  nan  Oandemn*d  u  ft  Timltor 
—  By  these  means  I  txa  brought  to  this  place. 
The  Lord  forgive  these  practices,  and  avert 
the  evils  that  threaten  the  nation  from  them. 
The  Lord  sanctify  these  my  tuSeringt  unto  me. 
and  though  I  fall  as  a  sacrifice  unto  idols, 
suffer  not  idolatry  to  be  established  in  the 
land.  Bless  thy  people  and  save  them.  Defend 
thine  own  cause,  and  defend  those  that  defend 
it  Stir  up  such  as  ore  faint,  direct  those  that 
are  witling,  confirm  those  that  waver,  give  wit- 
dom  and  integrity  unto  aU.  Order  all  things  so 
as  may  most  redound  unto  thine  own  glory. 
Grant  that  I  may  die  glorifying  tbee  for  all  thy 
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merciee,  and  that  at  the  last  thou  hast  per- 
mitted me  to  be  linEled  out  as  b  witoets  of 
thy  trntli ;  and  even  by  the  confesiion  of  my 
opposer^  for  that  old  caiue  in  which  I  wal 
bom  my  youth  engaced,  and  for  wbicb  tboa 
hast  often  and  wondofull]'  dedaied  thyself. 

Bmltli,  OaiTlt    (American,  1797-1S74.) 
Th«  Atto^uim  of  Proaparity— The  truth 

ii,  that  out  rapid  profess  in  popolatioik,  wealth, 
and  power  has  made  us  forgetful  of  the  equal 
tight*  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  are  dis. 
posed  to  measure  our  rights  by  our  prosperity ; 
and  to  disparage  the  rights  of  other*,  in  the  de- 
gree that  their  prosperity  falls  short  t^  our  own. 
Id  our  boundless  self-conceit,  our  might,  either 
already  is,  or  is  very  soon  to  be,  boundless.  And 
as  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  we  are  al- 
ready acting  on,  if  not  in  terms  avowing,  the 
maxim  that  might  makes  right — (House  of 
Representativei,  1854.) 

« Ho  Frond  iTaUoii  b  tbr  Ub«rtr»— "The 

pride  of  thy  heart,"  saith  the  prophet,  "  hath 
deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock,  whose  habitation  is  high ;  that  saith  in 
his  heart :  '  Who  shall  bring  roe  down  to  the 
ground?'  Though  thou  eialt  thyself  as  the 
eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among 
the  starg^  thence  will  1  bring  thee  down,  saith 
theLord.»    .    .    . 

Never  has  there  been  so  self -deceived  a  nation 
as  our  own.  That  we  are  a  nation  for  liberty  is 
among  our  wildest  conceits.  We  are  not  a  na- 
tion for  liberty.  I  refer  not  now  to  the  terrible 
blot  of  slavery  upon  our  country.  I  refer  to  our 
pride.  No  proud  man  is  for  liberty.  No  proud 
nation  is  for  liberty.  Liberty, —  precious  boon 
of  heaven,— is  meek  and  reasonable.  She  ad- 
mitt  that  she  belongs  to  all,— to  the  high  and 
the  low;  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  black  and 
the  white, —  and  that  she  belongs  to  them  all 
equally.  The  liberty  for  which  a  proud  man 
contends  is  a  spurious  liberty ;  and  such  is  the 
liberty  for  which  a  proud  nation  contends.  It  is 
tyranny;  for  it  invades  and  strikes  down  equal 
rights.  But  true  libnty  acknowledges  and  de- 
fends the  equal  rights  of  all  men  and  all  nations. 
■-(I854-) 
Bmith,  Ooldwln    (Canada,  iSaj-.) 

Xoial  Nalnre  ftad  OlMrMit«r—  That  moral- 
ity and  man'i  moral  nature  remain  the  sane 
throughout  history  is  true ;  it  is  true,  also,  that 
morality  and  the  moral  nature  remain  the  same 
tbrongbout  man's  life,  from  his  birth  to  his  old 
age.  Bnt  character  does  not  remain  the  same  ; 
the  character  of  a  man  is  continually  advancing 
through  life,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  character 
of  the  race  advances  through  history.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  eiperience  of  the  man 
grows  from  age  to  age,  as  well  as  his  knowl- 
edge, and  produces  a  deeper  and  maturer  char- 
acter as  it  grows. 
Smltb,  Sydnar    (England,  I77t-t&45.) 

"Tlio  Atlantic  Ooaui  B«ftt  Mri.  Parting- 
ton»— As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of 
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Lords  preventing  ere  long  a  refoim  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that 

mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the 
lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me 
very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mra.  Part- 
ington on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,. 
there  set  in  a  great  Bood  upon  that  towUi—the 
tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height, — the  wave* 
rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of 
this  sublime  and  terrible  storm.  Dame  Parting- 
ton, who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the 
door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trun- 
dling her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea  water,  and 
vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's 
spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  itot  tell  yon  that  the 
contest  was  unequaL  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat 
Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or 
a  puddle,  but  she  should  ikot  have  meddled  with 
a  tempest  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease, — ba 
quiet  and  steady.  You  mil  beat  Mr*.  Parting- 
ton.—(Sopporting  the  Refom  BilL  Taonto^ 
1831.) 

Post  Qnod,  Proptor  Qnod  — They  tell  yoo, 
gentlemen,  that  yon  have  grown  rich  and  powet^ 
ful  with  these  rotten  boroughs,  and  that  it  woald 
be  madness  to  part  with  them,  or  to  alter  a  con- 
stitution which  had  prodnced  such  happy  ef- 
fects. There  happens,  gentlemen,  (o  live  near 
my  parsonage  a  laboring  man  of  very  superior 
character  and  understanding  to  his  fellow-labor- 
ers, and  who  has  made  such  good  use  of  that 
superiority  that  he  has  saved  what  is  (for  hix 
station  in  life)  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
moEKy,  and  if  his  existence  is  extended  to  tbe- 
common  period  he  will  die  rich.  It  happerk^ 
however,  that  he  is  (and  long  has  been)  troubled 
with  violent  stonuchic  pains,  for  which  he  has 
hitherto  obtained  no  relief,  and  which  really  are 
the  bane  and  torment  of  his  life.  Now,  if  my 
excellent  laborer  were  to  send  for  a  physician 
and  to  consult  him  respecting  this  malady, 
would  it  not  be  very  singular  language  if  oar 
doctor  were  to  say  to  him :  "  My  good  friend, 
yon  surely  will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  these  pains  in  your  stomach,  tiave 
you  not  grown  rich  with  these  pains  in  your 
stomach  ?  have  you  not  risen  under  them  from 
poverty  to  prosperity  ?  has  not  your  situation 
since  you  were  Sist  attacked  been  improving 
every  year  7  Vou  surely  will  not  be  so  foolish 
and  so  indiscreet  as  to  part  with  the  pains  in 
your  stomach  ?  »  Why,  what  would  be  the  an- 
swer of  the  rustic  to  this  nonsensical  monition  T 
c  Monster  of  rhubarb  t  (he  would  say]  I  am  not 
rich  io  conseqaence  of  the  pains  in  my  stomach, 
but  in  spite  of  the  pains  in  my  stomach  ;  and  I 
should  have  been  ten  times  richer,  and  fifty  times 
happier,  if  I  had  never  had  any  pains  in  my 
stomach  at  all."  Gentlemen,  these  rotten 
boroughs  are  your  pains  in  the  stomach. 
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■mlth,  tyiiuiT—Cffiitmiud 
'conMqDencei  of  being  too  fond  of  gloiy :  — 
Tfties  1  TsMt  upoD  ereiy  article  which  eoten 
into  the  mouth,  or  cover*  the  back,  or  it  placed 
under  the  foot ;  Uies  upon  everythine  which  it 
i*  pleaaant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  imell,  or  taste  ; 
taaet  upon  warmth,  li|[bt,  aod  locomotioii ; 
tuet  OD  everything  on  euth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth  ;  on  ererythine  that  comes  from 
abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home  ;  taiet  oD  the  raw 
material ;  taics  OD  every  freih  value  that  ii 
added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man ;  taxes  on 
the  saoce  which  pampers  man'a  appetite,  and 
the  drag  that  restores  him  to  healtn ;  on  the 
ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope 
which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  poor  man's 
salt,  and  the  rich  man's  Spice;  on  the  brats 
nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride; — 
at  bed  or  board,  conchant  or  levant,  wB  must 
pay. 

The  fcboolboy  whips  his  taied  top;  the 
beardless  yooth  manages  his  taxed  hone,  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road ;  —  and  the 
dying  EDglishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which 
haa  paid  seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  ha. 
paid  fifteen  per  cent,  flingi  himself  back  upon 
his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per 
cent,  makes  his  will  on  an  eight-pound  stamp, 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for 
the  prinlege  of  putting  him  to  death,  flis 
whole  property  is  then  immediately  taied  from 
two  to  ten  per  cent  Besides  the  probate, 
large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in 
the  chancel ;  his  virtues  ai«  handed  down  to 
posterity  on  taxed  marble ;  and  h«  is  then 
gathered  to  bis  fathers,  —  to  be  taxed  no  more. 

wounds,  Slirleki,  and  TMtn  In  OoTera- 
nunt— I  cannot  descrilM  the  horror  and  disgust 
which  I  felt  a^  hearing  Mr.  Percivtl  call  upon 
the  then  ministry  for  meaaares  of  vigor  in  tre- 
land.  II  I  lived  at  Hampstead  upon  stewed 
meats  and  claret — if  I  walked  to  church,  every 
Sunday,  before  eleven  young  gentlemen  of  my 
own  begetting,  with  their  faces  washed  and  their 
hair  pleasingly  combed,— if  the  Almighty  had 
blessed  me  with  every  earthly  comfort,— how 
awfully  would  I  pause  before  JsentfoitheBame 
and  the  sword  over  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  brave, 
generous,  open-hearted  peasants  of  Ireland  1 

How  easy  it  is  to  shed  human  blood ;  how  easy 
it  is  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  so,  and  thattbedecisionhas  cost  US  a  severe 
straggle ;  how  much,  in  all  ages,  have  wounds 
and  shrieks  and  tears  been  the  cheap  and  vulgar 
resoorcea  of  the  luleri  of  mankind;  how  diffi- 
cult and  how  noble  it  is  to  govern  in  kindness, 
and  to  found  an  empire  upon  the  everlasting 
basis  of  justice  and  affection  1  But  what  do 
men  call  vigor  ?  To  let  loose  hussars,  and  to 
;  up  artillery,  to  govern  with  lighted 
hes,  and  to  cut,  and  push,  and  prime,—  I 
call  this,  not  vigor,  but  the  sloth  of  cruelty  and 
ignorance.  The  vigor  I  love  consists  in  finding 
It  wherein  subjects  are  aggrieved,  in  relieving 
lem,  in  studying  the  temper  and  genius  of  a 


people,  in  consulting  their  prejudice*,  in  select- 
ing proper  persons  to  lead  and  manage  them,  in 
the  laborious,  watchful,  and  difficult  task  of  in* 
creasing  public  happiness,  by  allaying  each  par- 
ticular discontent 


(Greece.  f.47o-3WB.C) 
PnonUon  ttton  Bl*  ^ndgoi— You,  there- 
fore, O  my  judges  1  ought  to  entertain  good 
hopes  with  respect  to  death,  and  to  meditate  on 
this  one  trath,  that  to  a  good  man  nothing  is 
evil,  neither  while  living  nor  when  dead,  nor  are 
hit  eoDcems  neglected  by  the  gods.  And  what 
has  befaUen  me  it  not  the  effect  of  chance ;  but 
this  is  clear  to  me,  that  now  to  die  and  be  freed 
from  my  cares  is  better  for  me.  On  this  account 
the  warning  in  no  way  turned  me  aside ;  and  I 
bear  no  resentment  toward  those  who  con- 
demned me,  or  against  my  accuseis,  although 
they  did  not  condemn  and  accnte  me  with  thbi 
intention,  but  thinking  to  Injure  me.  In  this 
they  deserve  to  be  blamed. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  beg  of  them.  Punish 
my  sons  when  they  grow  up,  O  judges ;  paining 
them,  at  I  have  pained  you,  if  they  appear  ta 
you  to  care  for  riches  or  anything  else  before 
virtue ;  and  if  they  think  themselves  to  be  some- 
thing when  they  are  nothing,  reproach  them  sa  I 
have  done  you,  for  not  attending  to  what  they 
ought,  and  for  conceiving  themselves  to  be 
something  when  they  are  nothing.  If  ye  do  tbi^ 
both  I  and  my  sons  shall  hare  met  with  just 
treatment  at  your  hands. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  depart,—  for tne  to  die,  for 
you  to  live.  But  which  of  us  is  going  to  •  better 
state  is  uikknown  to  everyone  but  God.— (wo 
B.C.) 

BoaM,  Pl«iT«    (American,  1801-1870.) 

Amarloan  Progns*  — Sir,  public  opinion 
scorns  the  presumptuous  thought  that  you  can 
restrain  this  growing  country  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  action  originally  assigned  to  its  nas- 
cent energies,  and  keep  it  eternally  bound  up  in 
swaddles.  As  the  infant  grows,  it  requires  n 
more  tul>stantial  nourishment,  a  rnore  active  ex* 
ercise.  So  the  lusty  appetite  of  its  manhood 
would  ill  fare  with  what  might  satisfy  the 
soberer  demands  of  its  youth.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  stop  it  on  its  onward  career ;  for 
as  well  might  yon  command  the  sun  not  to 
break  through  the  fleecy  clouds  that  herald  its 
advent  in  the  borison,  or  to  shroud  Itself  in 
gloom  and  darkness  a*  it  ascends  the  meridian. 
—(From  a  speech  delivered  in  tbe  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  United  States,  March  inh, 
1851) 

Ipaldlnc,  KnrUn  John,  Irehblaliop  (Ameri- 
can, 1810-1872.) 
"Port  HnmittM  TtTtn*B— Avarice  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  age.  Our*  is,  emphatically,  the 
enlightened  age  of  dollars  and  cents  I  Its  motto 
is;  /i«/  nnHBUKU  virtui,  —  money  first  virtue 
afterwards  !  Utilitarianism  it  the  order  of  the 
day.  Everything  is  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.   Almost  every  order  and  profession,— our 
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liter&tare,  our  uta,  ind  o 
•hip  in  the  temple  of  M> 

The  temple  <^  God  it  open  durine  only  one 
day  in  the  ireek  :  that  of  Mammon  iiopen  dur- 
inc  BJx.  Eveiythinc  tmacks  of  sold.  The 
ferer  of  aTuice  ii  coDSumint  the  very  heait'i 
blood  of  otir  people.  Hence  that  restlen  deiire 
to  grow  suddenly  rich  ;  hence  that  feverish  agi- 
tation of  our  population ;  hence  broken  consti- 
tntioQi  and  premature  old  age.  If  we  have  not 
discovered  the  philoeopher'i  itone,  it  bai  lurely 
not  been  for  wuit  of  the  Becking.  If  every- 
thing cannot  now  be  turned  into  gold,  it  it  cer- 
tainly not  for  want  of  onceuing  eiertioni  for 
thit  purpose.—  (From  an  addreu.) 

ItMilsr,  ArUtnz  PuLfttTB      (England,  1815- 

tSSi.) 
*■  Oiw-Hmi  Powot  *  —  A  single  resolute  mind, 
loving  the  truth  only,  hat  before  now  brought 
ttie  whole  mind  of  a  nation  around  iUelf ;  a  sin- 
gle pure  spirit  has,  by  its  own  holy  aipirations, 
breathed  itself  intothecomiptmassof  a  national 
literatnre :  and  a  single  voice  raited  honestly  in 
behalf  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy  has  blasted 
forever  practices  which  were  once  anivecsaL 
—  (On  the  death  of  Palmereton.     1865.) 

Stopbuu,    Alaxandar   E.    (American,    1S12- 

1883.1 
On  tiM  Oompnunla*  of  ISM  — Be  not  de- 
ceived, and  do  not  deceive  others,— this  Union 
can  never  be  maintained  by  force.  With  the 
confideiice  and  affections  of  the  people  of  all 
iedioot  of  the  connliy,  It  it  capable  of  being  the 
(trongett  and  best  government  on  earth.  Bnt  it 
(sn  never  be  maintained  upon  any  other  prioci- 
plet  than  those  upon  which  it  was  formed.  AH 
free  govertunentt  are  the  creaturei  of  volitioi^ — 
a  breath  can  make  them  and  a  breath  can  de- 
stroy them.  This  government  is  no  eiception 
to  the  rule.  And  when  once  its  spirit  shall  have 
departed,  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  again  in- 
fuse in  it  the  Promethean  spai^of  life  and  vital- 
ity. You  might  joBt  as  well  attempt  to  raite  the 
dead.—  (1S50.) 

IMrana,  TbMldrai    (American,  1793-1868.) 

Af  alstt  roUUduu  in  tlia  Pnlptt  —  Dante, 
by  actual  observation,  makes  hell  consist  of  nine 
circlet,  the  punishmenli  of  each  increasing  in 
iutensity  over  the  preceding.  Those  doomed  to 
the  first  drcle  are  much  leas  afflicted  than  Lhote 
in  Uie  ninth,  where  are  toitored  Lucifer  and 
Judas  Iscaric^— and  I  trust,  in  the  next  edition. 
Trill  be  added  the  traitors  to  liberty.  But  not- 
withttandlttg  this  difference  in  degree,  all,  from 
the  first  circle  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  is  hell,— 
cruel,  desolate,  abhorred,  horrible  hell  1  If  I 
might  venture  to  make  a  suggettioik,  I  would 
advise  these  reverend  perverters  of  Scripture  to 
devote  their  subtlety  to  what  they  have  prob- 
ably more  interest  in,— to  asceitaiaing  and  dem- 
onstrating (periiapt  an  atrcompanying  map 
might  be  ntefnl)  the  exact  spot  and  location 
where  the  most  comfort  might  be  enjoyed, —  the 
coolest  comer  in  the  lake  that  burnt  with  fire 
-(iBsa) 
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Ban  Vonhip,  the  Dangar  of  BapnbllM— 
Ljite  events  have  convinced  me  that  it  were 
better  in  republican,  representative  govenunents, 
where  the  people  are  to  Jndge  and  decide  on 
every  measure,  if  there  were  no  great,  overshad- 
owing name*  to  give  factitious  force  to  their 
views,  and  lead  the  public  mind  captive.  If  the 
people  were  to  put  faith  in  no  man's  argument, 
they  would  examine  every  question  for  them- 
selves, and  decide  according  to  tlieir  intrintic 
merit  The  errors  of  the  small  do  but  little  harm ; 
those  of  the  great  are  fataL  Had  Ludfer  been 
but  a  common  angel,  instead  of  Che  chief  of  the 
morning  stars,  he  had  not  taken  with  him  to  per- 
dition the  third  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  spread 
disunion  aod  discord  in  celestial,  atid  sin  aod 
misery  in  earthly  places. 

Sir,  to  long  as  man  is  vain  and  fallible ;  so 
long  as  great  men  have  like  passions  with  oth- 
ers, and,  as  iu  repnblici,  are  tunounded  with 
stronger  temptations,  it  were  better  for  them- 
sclvet  if  their  fame  acquired  no  inordinate 
height,  until  the  grave  had  precluded  error.  The 
errors  of  obscure  men  die  with  them,  and  cast  no 
shame  on  their  posterity.  How  different  with 
the  great  I 

How  much  better  had  it  been  for  Lord  Bacon, 
that  greatest  of  human  intellects,  bad  he  never, 
during  hit  life,  acquired  glory,  and  risen  to  high 
honors  [n  the  state,  than  to  be  degraded  fnnn 
them  by  the  judgment  of  hit  peers.  How  much 
better  for  him  and  his,  had  he  lived  and  died 
unknowik,  than  to  be  branded  through  all  future 
time  as  the  — 


t,  brightnt,  B 


So  now,  in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  liberty,  if 
any  of  the  renowiked  men  of  this  nation  should 
betray  her  cause,  it  were  better  that  they  had 
been  unknown  to  fame.  It  need  not  be  hoped 
that  the  brightness  of  their  past  glory  will  dai- 
zte  the  eyes  of  posterity,  or  illumine  the  pagti 
of  impartial  history.  A  few  of  its  rays  may  Hill 
linger  on  a  fading  sky;  but  they  will  soon  be 
whehned  in  the  blackness  of  darkness.  For,  un- 
less progtessive  civilization,  and  the  increasing 
love  of  freedom  throughout  tiie  Christian  and 
civilized  world  are  fallacious,  the  Sun  of  Lib- 
erty, of  universal  liberty,  is  already  above  the 
horiion,  and  fast  coursing  to  his  meridian  splen- 
dor, when  no  advocate  of  slavery,  do  apologist 
of  slavery,  can  look  upon  hit  face  asd  live. 
-0850.) 
Btom,  B.  8.    (American,  i82i'i9oa) 

WbM  HaftT«&  awl  Hall  !!•»■- It  is  when 
we  have  borne  submissively  tMne  dreadful 
sorrow  that  we  tee  the  golden  ladder  retch- 
ing upward,  at  did  Perpetna  from  the  darknen 
of  the  dungeon ;  when  we  have  given  oniselves 
to  some  great  vrork  and  wrought  it,  by  God's 
help  and  the  inspiration  of  His  spirit,  trium- 
phantly to  the  end,  that  the  vision  of  heaven 
is  granted  nt.    .    .    . 

Eternal  punishment  it  not  simply  a  volontary 
infliction ;  it  is  the  consolidation  and  perpetua- 
tioD  of  evil  character,  projccdng  itself  into  the 
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etenuJ  woild,  and  reaping  its  own  lelf-prepared 
renilti  aod  caDMqnencea. 

Story,  JoMpb    (American,  1779-1S45.) 
HMt7  Work  la  'PrautlM  Wotk  — It  wai  a 

beautiful  remarli  of  Sit  Joshua  Reynotdi  "that 
fpenl  worki,  which  are  to  live  and  stand  the 
criticism  ol  posterity,  are  not  performed  at  a 
beat^  n  1  remember,"  said  he,  "  when  I  wai 
M  Rome,  lookiniE  at  the  lightine  gladiator  in 
company  with  an  eminent  sculptor,  and  I  ei- 
prelsed  my  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  whole  is  composed,  and  the  minute  atten- 
tion of  the  artist  to  the  change  of  every  moscle 
Id  that  momentary  exertion  of  strength.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  work  so  periect  required 
nearly  the  whole  life  of  man  to  perfonru"  What 
■n  admonition  !  What  a  melancholy  reflection 
to  thoie  who  deem  the  literary  fame  of  the  pre«- 
CDt  tge  the  best  gift  to  posterity.  How  many 
of  out  proudest  geniuses  have  written,  and  COU' 
tinne  to  write,  with  a  iwiftneu  which  almost 
riraU  the  operations  of  the  press.  How  many 
ate  ntged  on  to  the  ruin  of  their  immortal  hope*, 
by  that  public  favor  which  receives  with  accla- 
mations every  new  ofhpring  of  their  pen.  If 
Milton  had  written  thus,  we  should  have  found 
DO  scholar  of  our  day,  no  "  Christian  Exam- 
iner,'* portraying  the  glory  of  his  character 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  kindred  (pint.  .It 
Pope  had  written  thos.  we  should  have  had  no 
fierce  contests  respecting  his  genius  and  poeti- 
cal attainments  by  our  Byrons,  and  Bowleses, 
and  Roscoes.  If  Virgil  had  written  thus,  he 
might  have  chanted  his  verses  to  the  conitly 
Augustus ;  but  Matcellns  and  his  story  would 
have  perished.  If  Horace  had  written  thus,  he 
night  have  enchanted  gar  friends  and  social 
patties ;  but  it  woold  neret  have  been  said  of 
his  composition,  liicui  ripttila  placiHt. — (1S2&) 

DeMb  of  UajDa  aaA  Jafflnaon— Yes, 
Adams  and  Jefferson  are  cone  from  us  forever, 
—  gone,  as  a  sunbeam  to  revisit  its  native  skies, 
— gone,  as  this  mortal  to  put  on  immortality. 
Of  them,  of  each  of  them,  every  American  may 
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■  Ne'er  to  the  chambers,  where  tl 
Uncc  their  foundation,  a 
Nor  *'«  waa  to  Itae  bowe 
A  fairer  atririt.  or  more  w 

We  may  not  monn  over  the  deputute  of 
■uch  men.  We  should  rather  hail  it  as  a  kind 
dispensation  of  Providence,  to  affect  our  hearts 
with  new  and  livelier  gratitude.  They  were  not 
cutoff  In  the  blossom  of  their  days,  while  yet 
the  vigor  of  manhood  flushed  their  cheeks  and 
the  harvest  of  glory  was  nngathered.  They  fell 
not  as  martyrs  fall,  seeing  cnily  in  dim  perspec- 
tive the  salvation  of  their  country.  They  lived 
to  enfoy  the  blessingt  earned  by  their  labors 
•nd  torealiie  all  which  their  fondest  hopes  had 
desired.  The  infirmities  of  life  Mole  slowly  and 
silently  upon  them,  leaving  still  behind  a  cheer- 
ful serenity  of  mind.  In  peace,  In  the  bosom 
of  domestic  affection,  in  the  hallowed  ivrereoce 
of   their  connttymen,  in  the  full  poaiession  ol 


their  faculties,  they  wore  out  the  last  remaios  of 
life,  without  a  feat  to  cloud,  with  scarcely  a 
sorrow  to  disturb,  its  dose.  The  joyful  day  of 
our  jubilee  came  over  them  with  it*  refreshing 
influence.  To  them,  indeed,  it  was  *a  great 
and  good  day. »  The  morning  sun  shone  with 
softened  lustre  on  their  closing  eyes.  Its  even- 
ing beams  played  lightly  on  their  brows,  calm 
in  all  the  dignity  of  death.  Their  spirits 
escaped  from  these  frvil  tenements  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan.  Their  death  was  gentle  as 
an  infant's  sleep.  It  was  a  long,  lingering  twi- 
light, melting  into  the  softest  shade. 

Fortunate  men  I  to  to  have  lived  and  so  to 
have  died.  Fortunate,  to  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  the  deeds  of  the  Revolution.  Fortu- 
nate, in  the  generous  rivalry  of  middle  lile. 
Fortunate,  in  deserving  and  receiving  the  high- 
est honor*  of  their  country.  Fortunate,  in  old 
age  to  have  rekindled  their  ancient  friendship 
with  a  holier  flame.  Fortunate,  to  have  passed 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
together.  Fortunate,  to  be  indissotubty  united 
in  the  memory  and  affection*  of  their  country- 
men. Fortunate,  above  all,  io  an  immortality 
of  virtuous  fame,  on  which  history  may  with 
severe  simplicity  wnte  the  dying  encomiom  of 
Pendes,  *'  No  citizen,  through  their  means,  ever 
put  oD  mourning."  —  (1826.) 

PMilng  of  tbo  Indlui*  — There  is  some- 
thing In  their  hearts  which  passes  speech. 
There  Is  something  in  their  looks,  not  of  ven- 
geance or  submission,  but  of  hard  necessity, 
which  stlSes  both :  which  chokes  all  utterance. 
It  Is  courage,  absorbed  m  despair.  They  linger 
but  for  a  moment  Their  look  is  onward. 
They  have  passed  the  fatal  stretun.  It  shall 
never  be  repassed  by  them,  —  do,  itever.  They 
know  and  feel  that  there  is  for  them  still  one 
remove  further,  not  distant,  nor  unseen.  It  it 
to  the  general  burial  ground  of  their  race. 

Th«  Latoct  aai  Uu  Lut  RipvbUe— We 
stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fail,  probably  the 
last  experiment  of  telf-govemmenl  by  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  begun  it  under  circumstance* 
of  the  mort  auspicious  nature.  We  are  in  the 
vigor  of  youth.  Our  growth  ha*  never  becD 
checked  by  the  oppre*siona  of  tyranny.  Our 
constitutions  have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the 
vices  or  luiuiiet  of  the  Old  World.  Such  a* 
we  are,  we  have  been  from  the  beginning, — 
simple,  hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to  lelf- 
govemment,  and  to  self-respect  The  Atlantic 
rolls  between  us  and  any  formidable  (oe. 
Within  our  own  territory,  stretching  through 
many  degree*  of  latitude  and  longitude,  we 
have  the  choice  of  many  products,  and  many 
means  of  independence.  The  government 
la  mild.  The  press  is  free.  Religion  it 
free.  Knowledge  reaches,  or  may  reach,  every 
home.  What  fairer  pro«pect  of  tnccea*  could 
be  presented  ?  What  mean*  more  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  sublime  end  ?  What  more 
t*  necessary  than  for  the  people  to  preserve 
what  they  have  themselves  created  ?  .  .  . 
Can  it   be  that  America,  under  nch  circoEa- 
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nance*,  cui  betray  benelf  ?  Can  it  be  that 
the  ii  to  be  added  to  the  calaloeue  of  repnb- 
lio^  the  intcription  upon  whote  mint  ii: 
Thej  were,  but  tber  are  not  7 

■tndtord,  Tlie  Bui  of  (Enslond,  1593-1641.) 
"For  tk  Fair  Bnt  Bonudad  LUwrty'  — 
&ve  me  leave,  my  lorda,  hete  to  poor  forth  the 
grief  of  my  kmiI  before  you.  Theie  pioceed- 
injTi  affainit  me  leem  to  be  exceedingly  rigor- 
ous and  to  have  more  of  prejudice  than  of 
equity,  that  upon  a  suppoaed  charge  of  hypoc- 
riiy  or  erniia  in  religion,  I  should  be  made  to 
odions  to  three  kingdoma.  A  great  many  thou- 
■and  eyei  hqTC  seen  my  accusationa,  whose 
ears  will  never  hear  that  when  it  came  to  the 
upshot  those  Tery  things  wete  not  alleged 
agalnat  me  I  Is  this  fair  dealing  anKHig  Chns- 
tUns  ?  Hut  I  have  lost  nothing  by  that. 
Popnlar  applause  wat  ever  nothing  in  my  con- 
ceit The  nprightnett  and  integrity  of  a  good 
conscience  ever  was  and  ever  thall  be  my  con- 
tinued feait ;  and  if  I  can  be  justiiied  in  your 
lordships'  jndgmentt  from  this  great  imputa- 
tion,—m  I  hope  I  am,  seeing  tfaeae  gentlemen 
have  thrown  down  the  buckleta,  —  I  shall  ac- 
coont  myself  justified  by  the  whole  kingdom, 
because  absolved  by  you,  who  are  the  better 
part,  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  kingdom. 

As  for  my  designs  against  the  state,  I  dare 
plead  as  much  innocency  as  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  I  have  ever  admired  the  vrisdom  of 
oar  ancestors,  who  have  to  fixed  the  pillan 
of  this  monarchy  that  each  of  them  keeps  a  doe 
proportion  and  meatore  with  the  othen, — 
have  to  admirably  bound  together  the  nerves 
and  the  sinews  of  the  state  that  the  ttnuiing 
of  any  one  may  bring  danger  and  sorrow  to 
.  the  whole  economy.  The  prerogative  of  the 
o^lwn  and  the  propriety  of  the  lubject  have 
•nch  natural  relationt  Oiat  this  takes  nonrish- 
iMDt  from  that,  and  that  foundation  and  nonr- 
lahment  from  this.  And  so,  as  In  the  lute,  if 
any  one  string  be  wound  up  too  high  or  too 
low,  you  liave  lost  the  whole  harmony,  so  here 
the  eicess  of  prerogative  is  oppression,  o(  pre- 
tended liberty  in  the  lubject  is  disorder  and 
anarchy.  The  prerogative  must  be  used  as 
God  doth  his  omnipotence,  upon  eitraoTdinary 
occasions ;  the  laws  mutt  have  place  at  all  other 
times.  As  there  must  be  prerogative  because 
there  muit  be  eitraordluBry  occasions,  so  the 
propriety  of  the  subject  is  ever  to  be  main- 
tained, if  it  go  in  equal  pace  with  the  other. 
They  are  fellows  and  companions  that  are,  and 
ever  must  be,  inseparable  in  a  well-ordered 
kingdom ;  and  no  way  is  so  fitting,  to  natural 
to  Douriib  and  entertain  both,  a*  the  frequent 
use  of  parliaments,  by  which  a  commerce  and 
acquaintance  it  kejpt  op  between  the  king  and 
hi*  tubject*. 

These  thoughts  have  gone  along  with  me 
these  fourteen  years  of  my  public  employ- 
ments, and  shalt  God  vrilling,  go  with  me  to 
the  grave  I  God,  his  Majeety,  and  mjr  own  con- 
science, yea,  and  all  of  those  who  have  been 
most   accessory   to  my  inward   thougbts.  can 


bear  me  witness  that  I  ever  did  inculcate  this, 
that  the  happmess  of  a  kingdom  doth  consist 
in  a  jost  poiie  of  the  king's  ptetogative  and 
the  subject's  liberty,  and  that  things  could  never 
go  well  till  these  went  hand  in  hand  together. 
I  thank  God  for  it,  by  my  master's  favor,  and 
the  providence  of  uy  ancestors,  1  have  an  es- 
tate which  so  interests  me  in  the  common- 
wealth that  I  have  no  great  mind  to  be  a  stave, 
but  a  subject  Nor  could  I  wish  ^e  cards  to 
be  tfauffled  over  again,  in  hopes  to  fall  upon  a 
better  set ;  nor  did  I  ever  nourish  such  base 
and  mercenary  thoughts  as  to  become  a  pander 
to  the  tyraimy  and  ambition  of  the  greatest 
man  living.  No  I  I  have  aimed  and  ever  shall 
aim  at  ■  fair  but  Imunded  liberty;  remember- 
ing always  that  I  am  a  fitenan,  yet  a  sub- 
ject, —  that  I  have  rights,  but  under  a  monarch. 
It  hath  been  my  mitfoituoe,  now  when  I  am 
gray-headed,  to  be  charged  by  the  mistakers 
of  the  timely  who  are  mo  highly  bent  that  all 
appears  to  them  to  tie  In  the  extreme  for  mon- 
archy which  is  not  for  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
that  designs,  words,  yea,  intentions,  are  brought 
out  as  demonstrations  of  my  miademeanois. 
Such  a  multiplying^Iass  is  a  prejudicate 
opinion! —  (At  his  impeachment    i64[. ) 

Baimier,  OHuIm    (American,  1811-1874.) 

The  Ttb*  Orandanz  of  Mfttlona  — lite  true 
honor  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  only  in 
deeds  of  justice  and  In  the  happiness  (^  its 
people,  all  of  which  are  inconsiMent  with  war. 
In  Uie  dear  eye  of  Christian  judgment  vain  arc 
its  victories ;  infamous  are  ita  spoilt.  He  is  the 
true  benefactor  and  alone  worthy  of  honor  who 
brings  comfort  where  before  was  wretchedness  ; 
who  dries  the  tear  of  sorrow ;  who  pours  oil 
into  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate ,  who  feeds 
the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked ;  who  uidootes 
the  letters  of  the  slave ;  who  does  justice ;  who 
enlightens  the  ignorant ;  who  enlivens  and  ei- 
alts,  by  his  virtuous  genius,  in  art,  in  literature, 
in  science,  the  hours  of  life ;  who,  by  vrords  or 
actions,  Inspires  a  love  for  God  and  for  man. 
This  is  the  Christian  hero ;  this  is  the  man  of 
honor  in  a  Cluistian  land.  He  is  no  benefactor, 
nor  deserving  of  honor,  whatever  m^  t>e  his 
worldly  renown,  whose  life  is  passed  in  actt  of 
force :  who  renounces  the  great  law  of  Christian 
brotherhood ;  whose  vocation  it  blood ;  who 
triumphs  in  battle  over  hU  fellow-men.  Well 
may  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  exclaim :  "  The 
world  does  not  know  its  greatest  men  * ;  for 
thus  far  it  has  chiefly  discerned  the  violent 
brood  of  battle,  the  armed  men  springing  up 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Hate,  and  cared 
Uttle  for  the  truly  good  men,  children  of  love, 
Cromwells  guiltless  of  their  country't  blood, 
whose  steps  on  earth  have  been  as  noiseless  as 
an  angel's  wing.    .    .    . 

Thus  far  mankind  has  worshiped  in  military 
glory  an  idol  compared  vrith  which  the  coloasal 
miages  of  ancient  Babylon  or  modem  Hindo- 
stan  are  but  toys ;  and  we,  in  this  blessed  day 
of  light,  in  this  blessed  land  of  freedom,  are 
among   the    idolatets.    The  beaven-dcsceikded 
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STRAFFORD   ON  HIS    WAY   TO  EXECUTION. 
Engra-vid  by  A.   H.   Payne  .:fUr  the  Paintiitg  by  Paul  Dg  La  Roche.   rSjs. 


Bt^SWhe  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  the  occasion  for  several  of  U:e  most  re- 
$^ESw  marljable  speeches  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Strafford's  own  defeuse 
^^^IS  was  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  century.  The  painting  by  De  La 
Roche,  a  very  celebrated  one,  now  in  Strafford  Hour!c.  Loudon,  shows  the  criTi- 
demned  earl  kneeling  to  rei;eive  the  blessing  of  the  impri.>ioned  Ardibishop  Laud, 
whose  hands  ace  seen  extended  through  the  bars  of  his  c«ll. 
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Iraimar,  OtaarlM  —  Omtinutd 
injoDction,  <■  Knov  thyself,"  Mill  spuki  to  id 
Igiionnt  woild  from  the  distant  letten  of  gold 
Kt  Delphi;  know  thywlf;  knowtbst  the  moral 
nature  ia  the  mott  noble  put  of  man ;  tian- 
icendine  ^  tt»t  V^  which  U  the  seat  of  pas- 
sion, striie,  and  war;  nobler  than  the  intellect 
Itaeli  Suppose  wai  to  be  decided  by  force, 
where  is  the  glotj  ?  Suppose  it  to  be  decided 
by  chance,  where  is  the  glory  ?  No ;  true  ereat- 
nen  consists  in  imitatiog,  as  near  as  is  possible 
lor  finite  man,  the  perfections  ot  an  Infinite 
Creator;  above  all, in  cultivating  those  hifhest 
perfections,  justice  and  love ;  justice,  which  like 
that  of  5l  Louis,  shall  not  swerve  to  the  rieht 
or  to  the  left ;  love,  which  like  that  of  William 
Penn,  shall  r^ard  all  mankind  of  kin.  "God 
is  angry,"  says  Plato,  *■  when  anyone  censures 
a  man  like  himself,  or  praises  a  man  of  an 
opposite  character.  And  the  Godlike  man  is 
the  i[ood  man."  And  a|[ain,  in  another  of  those 
lovely  dialogues,  vocal  with  immortal  truth: 
"  Nothing  resembles  God  more  than  that  man 
among  us  who  has  arrived  at  the  highest  degree 
of  justice."  The  true  greatness  of  nations  it  in 
tbo«e  qualities  which  constitute  the  greatness  of 
the  individuaL  It  is  not  to  be  foond  in  extent 
of  territory;  nor  In  vastnest  of  population,  nor 
in  wealth ;  not  in  fortifications,  or  armies,  or 
navies ;  not  in  the  phosphorescent  glare  of 
fields  of  battle ;  not  in  Golgothaa,  ttxragh  cov- 
ered by  moniunents  that  kiss  the  clouds ;  for  all 
these  are  the  creatures  and  representatives  of 
those  qualities  of  out  nature  which  are  unlike 
anything  in  God's  nature. 

Not  is  the  greatness  of  nations  to  be  found 
in  triumph*  of  the  intellect  alone,  in  literature, 
learning,  science,  or  art.  The  polished  Greeks, 
the  world's  masters  in  the  delights  of  language 
and  in  range  of  thought,  and  the  commanding 
Romans,  overawinj;  Qix  earth  with  their  power, 
were  little  more  than  splendid  savages ;  and 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Fiance,  spaiming  so 
long  a  period  of  ordinary  worldly  magnificence, 
tfaiDnged  by  marshals  bending  under  mUitsiy 
laurels,  enlivened  by  the  unsurpassed  comedy  of 
Uolifcre,  dignified  by  the  tragic  genius  of  Cor- 
nelUe,  illumined  by  the  splendon  of  Bossaet, 
if  degraded  by  immoralities  Chat  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  a  blush,  by  a  heartletsneas  in 
comparison  with  which  the  ice  of  Nova  Zembla 
It  warm,  and  by  a  succession  of  deeds  of  injus- 
tice not  to  be  wathed  out  by  the  tears  of  all  the 
recording  angels  of  heaven. 

The  true  greatness  of  a  nation  cannot  be  in 
triumphs  of  the  intellect  alone.  Literature  and 
ait  may  widen  the  sphere  of  its  influence ;  they 
may  adorn  it ;  but  they  are  in  their  nature  but 
accessories.  The  true  grandeur  oi  humanity  it 
in  moral  elevation,  sustained,  enlightened,  and 
decorated  by  the  ^(ellect  of  man.  The  truest 
tokens  of  this  gtandeur  in  a  state  are  the  di£Fu- 
sion  of  the  greatest  happiness  among  the  great- 
est number,  and  that  passionless  Godlike  justice, 
which  controls  the  relations  of  the  state  to 
other  states,  and  to  all  the  people  who  are  com- 
mitted to  its  charge. 


Bat  war  ciuthet  with  bloody  heel  all  justice, 
all  happinett,  all  that  is  Godlike  in  man. 
—  (FVom  the  «  World's  Best  Orations.*  I&45-) 

FTMdom  AbOT*  Union  —  Not  that  1  love  the 
Union  less,  but  freedom  more,  do  I  now,  in 
pleading  this  great  cause,  insist  that  freedom, 
at  all  haiards,  shall  be  preserved.  God  forbid 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  we  should  sacri- 
fice the  very  thing  for  which  the  Union  was 
made,  —  (  Prom  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, November  3d,  1B55.) 
Swing,  Darld    (American,  iSjo-lSgf) 

Apotbacnii  —  Let  us  learn  to  be  content  with 
what  we  have,  with  the  place  we  have  in  life. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  our  false  cttiroatet.  let  nt 
throw  down  the  god  money  from  itt  pedeatal, 
trample  that  senseless  idol  under  foot,  set  up  all 
the  higher  ideals,  —  a  neat  home,  vine*  of  our 
own  planting,  a  few  books  full  of  the  intpltv 
tion  of  genius,  a  few  friends  worthy  of  being 
loved,  and  able  to  love  us  in  return ;  a  hundred 
innocent  pleasuret  that  bring  no  pain  or 
remoise,  a  devotion  to  the  right  that  will  never 
swerve,  a  simple  religion  empty  of  all  tngotty, 
fidl  of  hope  and  trust  and  love,  and  to  tnch  a 
philosophy  this  world  will  give  up  all  the  joy  it 
has.    .    .    . 

Thinkers  alone  cannot  make  •  great  period. 
The  glory  of  Christ  was  not  that  he  knew  much, 
but  that  he  loved  much.    .    .    . 

A*  the  sky  bat  a  higher  dome  than  St  Peter^ 
so   ha*  nature   a   greater   architect  than  An- 

When  a  man  punoes  money  only,  his  features 
become  narrowed;  his  eyes  shrink  and  con- 
verge; his  smile,  when  he  has  any,  harden*; 
his  language  fails  of  poetry  and  ornament ;  hi* 
letters  to  a  friend  dwindle  down  to  a  telegraphic 
dispatch ;  he  seemt  to  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing, becanse  his  heart  has  only  one  thing  for 
which  it  withes  time.  .  .  . 
TftUMitd,  llr  T&omM  IToon  (England,  17M- 
I8S4-) 

tlMllej'B  Oealtii  aa  an  BvldanM  of  Ood'a 
OraktlT*  OrdM  — Here  ls*a  spectacle  which 
aikgels  may  admire  and  weep  over  I  Here  it  a 
poet  of  fancy  the  most  ethereal,—  feelings  the 
mott  devout,— charity  the  most  Chritlian,— en- 
thralled by  opinions  the  most  cold,  hollow,  and 
debasing !  Here  is  a  yoath  endoired  with  that 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  which 
peoples  his  minutes  with  the  perceptions  of 
years,-  who,  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
the  eldest  Christianity  might  exult  in  if  found  In 
one  of  its  martyrs,  is  ready  Co  lay  down  that  in- 
tellectual being, — to  be  li^  in  lost  itself, —  if  by 
annihilation  he  conid  multiply  the  enjoymenti 
and  hasten  the  progress  of  hit  tpecies,— and  yet, 
with  strange  willfulness,  rejecting  that  religion 
in  fonn  to  which  in  enence  he  is  imperishably 
allied  1  Observe  these  radiant  fancies, — pure 
and  cold  as  frostwork. —  how  would  tiiey  be 
kindled  by  the  warmth  of  Christian  love  I 
Track  those  <*  thought*  that  wander  through 
eternity,*  and  think  how  they  would  repose  in 
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theli  proper  borne  I  And  trace  the  inspired,  yet 
erring  routh,  poem  alter  poem,— year  after  year, 
moDtfa  after  mostb, — bow  shall  you  lee  the  icy 
fettera  which  encircle  his  genius  grBdually  dis- 
solve ;  the  wreaths  of  mist  ascend  ftom  his  path ; 
and  the  distance  spread  out  before  him  peopled 
with  human  affections  and  ikiited  by  angel 
wings  !  See  how  this  seeming  atheist  begins  to 
adore, — how  the  Divine  image  of  suffering  and 
love  presented  at  Calvary,  never  unfelt,  be- 
glut  to  be  seen, —  and  in  its  contemplation  the 
softened,  not  yet  coovinced  poet  exclaims  in  his 
"  Pramethcus,"  of  the  followers  of  Christ :  — 

totbeel- 

And  thus  he  proceeds,— with  li^ht  shinii^  more 
and  more  towards  the  perfect  day,  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  realize  in  this  world.  As  yon 
trace  this  progress,  alas!  Death  veils  it,— veils 
it,  not  stops  it,— and  this  perturbed,  imperfect, 
but  glorious  being  is  hidden  from  ns—''Till  the 
sea  shall  give  up  its  dead  I »  What  say  yon 
now  to  the  book  which  exhibits  this  spectacle, 
and  stops  with  this  catastrophe  ?  Is  it  a  libel  on 
religion  and  God  ?  Talk  of  proofs  of  Divine 
existence  in  the  wonders  of  ^e  material  uni- 
veise,  there  is  nothing  in  any  — nor  in  all —com- 
pared to  the  proof  which  this  indicted  volume 
conveys !  What  can  the  telescope  disclose  of 
woridi,  and  sons,  and  systems,  in  the  heavens 
above  us,  or  the  microscope  detect  in  the  de- 
scending scale  of  various  life,  endowed  with  a 
speech  and  a  language  like  that  with  which 
Shelley,  being  dead,  here  speaks  ?  Not  even  do 
the  most  serene  productions  of  poets,  whose 
(acoltiei  in  this  world  have  attained  compara- 
tive harmony,  strongly  as  they  plead  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  mind  which  produced  them, — 
afford  so  unanswerable  a  proof  of  a  life  to  come, 
as  the  mighty  embryo  which  this  book  exhibits ; 
—  as  the  course,  the  frailty,  the  imperfection, 
with  the  dark  curtain  dropped  on  all !  It  is,  in- 
deed, when  best  surveyed,  bat  the  infancy  of  an 
eternal  beiikg ;  an  infancy  wayward  but  gi- 
gantic; an  infancy  which  we  shall  sever  fally 
understand,  till  we  behold  its  development 
"when  time  shall  be  no  more" — when  doubt 
shall  be  dissolved  in  vision— '■when  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  on  incorruprion,  and 
when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
(alitr '*— (Qoeen  aeainst  Moion  in  1S41,  de- 
tending  Shelley's  publisher  against  an  indict- 
ment for  publishing  blasphemies.) 

Tftrlor,  Janmr    ( England.  1613-1667.) 

Tlu  PumUmHit  Of  Tyruuir- When  God 
takes  away  all  comfort  from  us,  nothiiig  to  sup- 
port our  spirit  is  left  us ;  when  sorrow  is  our 
food,  and  tears  our  drink  ;  when  It  is  eternal 
Iki^t,  without  son,  or  star,  or  lamp,  or  sleep; 
when  we  bum  with  fire  without  light,  that  is, 
are  laden  with  sadness  without  remedy,  or  hope 
of  ease ;  and  that  this  wrath  is  to  be  expressed 
and  to  fall  upon  us,  in  spiritual,  immaterial,  bnt 
most  accursed,  most  pungent,  and  dolorous 
1;  then  we  fed  what  it  is  to  lose  a  souL 


We  may  guess  at  it  by  the  tetrott  of  a  gnilty 
contcience.  those  vtrbtra  tt  landatus,  those 
secret "  lashings  and  whips  ^  of  the  extemiiut- 
ing  aogel,  those  thorns  in  the  soul,  when  a  man 
is  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit;  Uiose  butchers 
—which  the  soul  of  a  tyrant,  or  a  violent  or  a 
vicious  person,  when  he  falls  into  fear  or  any 
calamity,  docs  feci  —  are  the  infiuil 
that  hell— which  is 
the  torment  of  conscience,  just  as  manhood  is 
the  consummation  of  infancy,  or  as  glory  is  the 
perfection  of  grace  —  is  an  infliction  greater 
than  the  bulk  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Tbe  Foolltlt  Szohnnge- A  soul,  in  God's 
account,  is  valued  at  the  price  of  Che  blood,  and 
shame,  and  tortures  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  yet 
we  throw  it  away  for  the  eichange  of  sins  that 
a  man  is  naturally  asliamed  to  own  ;  we  lose  it 
for  the  pleasure,  the  sottish,  beastly  pleasure  of 
a  night.  —  (  From  a  sermon  in  the  "  World's 
Best  Orations. "  ) 

Taylor,    Boliert   L.      (American,   Contempo- 
raneous.) 

Irlatt  Berolam  — If  I  were  a  scnlpbn,  I 
would  chisel  from  the  marble  my  ideal  of  a 
hero.  I  would  make  it  the  figure  of  an  Irish- 
man sacrificing  his  hopes  and  hii  life  on  the 
altar  of  his  country,  and  I  would  carve  on  ili 
pedestal  the  name  of  Robert  Emmct- 

If  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  make  the  canvas 
eloquent  with  the  deeds  of  the  bravest  people 
who  ever  lived,  whose  proud  spirit  no  power 
can  ever  conquer  and  whose  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  hopes  of  free  government  no  tyrarit 
can  ever  crush.  And  I  woold  write  under  the 
picture  "  Ireland." 

If  I  were  a  poet,  I  would  melt  the  world  to 
tears  with  the  pathos  of  my  song.  I  would 
touch  the  heart  of  hunanity  with  the  mournful 
threnody  of  Ireland's  wrongs  and  Erin's  woes. 
I  would  weave  the  shamrock  and  the  rose  into 
garUrtds  of  glory  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  land 
of  martyrs  and  memories,  the  cradle  of  heroes, 
the  nursery  of  liberty. 

Tortured  in  dungeons  and  murdered  on  scaf- 
folds, rot)bed  of  the  fruits  of  their  sweat  and 
toil,  scourged  by  famine  and  plundered  by  the 
avarice  of  heartless  power,  driven  like  the 
leaves  of  autumn  before  the  keen  winter  winds, 
this  stnrdy  race  of  Erin's  sons  and  danghten 
have  been  scattered  over  the  lace  of  the  earth, 
homeless  only  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  but 
princes  and  lords  m  every  other  land  where 
merit  is  the  measure  of  the  man. 

men,  LmU  Adolpbi    (France,  ITV-'Sn-) 

Foreign  Wkr  and  DomMttoAbaaM— Since 
oar  new  institutions  have  diminished  the  share 
which  our  nation  took  in  managing  Its  own  af- 
fairs, it  was  feared  that  the  activity  erf  mlDd  wiUl 
which  I  am  reproached  might  be  dangeroos,  m- 
lesE  means  should  be  found  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country.  These  means,  sometimes 
dongennis,  always  odious,  have  been  wan 
abroad,  and  enormous  expenditure  and  great 
speculations  at  home.    After  great  wars  came 
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tmalt  ones,— tmall,  if  we  consider  the  numbei 
of  men  engieed,  bat  laree  if  we  consider  their 
distance  and  the  serioos  complicatioiu  they  may 
cause.  The  war  in  Me:iico  has  already  cost  us 
more  than  the  Italian  Wai,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
complications  it  may  entail.  The  war  expendi- 
ture has,  of  course,  been  met  by  loans,  and  the 
public  d«bt  has  consequently  been  conuderabiy 
incieaaed.— (1S65.) 

Thantuii,  aim  O.    (American,  1813-1395.) 

Tait«d  Blshta  tutd  BOTSTelgiitj— It  has 
been  said  that  we  have  no  rieht  to  destroy 
vested  rights,  and  decisions  have  been  read  of 
courts  in  these  veiy  words,  or  words  of  similu 
import,  where  a  reseivation  of  right  to  amend, 
alter,  or  repeal  a  charter  is  involved,  and  the 
courts  have  said  there  is  some  limitation  to  this 
power.  What  limitation  have  they  pal  upon  it  ? 
That  in  the  eieicise  of  the  power  yon  must  not 
destroy  vested  rights  that  hare  been  created 
under  the  charter,  nor  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts  that  have  been  created  under  It 
When  the  courts  said  you  are  not  to  destroy 
vested  rights  crested  under  the  charter,  ot  im. 
pair  an  obligation  of  contracts  created  under  it, 
did  they  mean  that  yon  are  not  to  touch  the  con- 
tract between  the  goveniment  and  the  corpora- 
tion itself,  its  cbarter?  No,  lit,  nothing  of  the 
Itind ;  there  was  no  such  idea  as  that.  They 
never  intended  it.  .  .  .  When  a  charter  is 
passed  and  contains  this  reserved  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal,  and  the  company  accepts  the 
charter  with  that  reservation  in  it,  it  is  an  assent 
beforehand  on  the  part  of  the  company  that  the 
government  may  exercise  that  right,  although  in 
so  doing  it  does  alter  the  charter  or  does  modify 
it,  so  long  at  least  as  the  general  objects  of  the 
charter  are  obsetved,— (1877.) 
Tooka,  John  Bone    (England,  1736-1812.) 

"What  la  the  BMtaoTenmMntT"— I  have 
been  more  concerned  in  my  room  Chan  I  have 
with  the  commerce  of  men  in  the  world  -,  and  I 
read  there  when  I  was  very  young  that  when 
Solon  was  asked  which  was  the  best  govern- 
ment, he  answered :  "  Where  those  who  are 
not  personally  injured,  resent  and  puisue  the 
injury  or  violence  done  to  another,  as  he  would 
if  done  to  himself."  That,  he  said,  vras  the 
best  kind  of  government ;  and  he  made  a  law 
empowering  men  to  do  so.  Now,  gentlemen, 
we  are  happier,  we  are  under  a  better  govern- 
ment ;  for  our  laws  enjoin  tu  to  do  what  lie 
only  empowered  men  to  do.  By  our  laws  the 
whole  neighborhood  is  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct of  each ;  onr  laws  make  it  each  man's  duty 
and  interest  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  all. 
This  principle  and  motive  has  been  represented 
In  me  as  malice.  It  Is  the  only  malice  tbev  will 
ever  find  about  me.— (At  his  trial  for  libeL  1777.] 

Toombi,  'Sobart    (American,  1810-18S5.) 

The  STord  M  K  Title  to  Territory— Onr 
next  and  last  acquisition  was  California  and 
New  Mexico,  They  are  the  fruits  of  sqccessfol 
war.  We  have  bome  onr  full  share  of  its  tnir- 
dens, — we  demand  an  equal  participation  in  its 


benefits.  The  rights  of  the  South  are  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  her  children.  The  sword 
is  the  tide  by  which  the  nation  acquired  the 
country.  The  thought  is  suggestive  ;  wise  men 
will  ponder  upon  it,  ~  brave  men  will  act  upon 
it  I  foresaw  the  dangers  of  this  question;  I 
warned  the  country  of  these  dangers.  Prton 
the  day  that  the  first  gun  was  fired  upon  the  Rio 
Grande,  until  the  act  was  consummated  by  all 
the  departments  of  this  govenunent.  I  resisted 
all  acquisitions  of  territory.  My  honorable  col- 
league before  me  {  Mr.  Stephens  ]  and  myself, 
standing  upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1796  against  Jay's  Treaty,  voted 
against  appropriating  the  money  to  carry  out 
the  Treatyof  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  We  had  no 
support  from  the  South,  and  but  half  a  dozen 
votes  from  the  North.  I  saw  00  good  prospect 
of  adjusting  fairly  the  question  which  the  acqui- 
sition would  present.  I  therefore  resisted  a 
policy  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  South 
or  tbe  subversion  of  the  government  And 
to-day,  men  of  the  North,  these  are  the  alterna- 
tives you  present  ui.  We  demand  an  equal 
paiticipation  in  the  whole  country  acquired,  or 
a  division  of  it  between  the  North  and  tbe 
South.— (1850.) 
Tyler,  Jolm    (American,  1790-1862.) 

Tbe  Fl*g  of  Torkton— 1  regard  union, 
next  to  freedom,  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
Yes,  sir,  "the  Federal  Union  must  be  pre- 
served.^ But  how  ?  Will  you  seek  to  preserve 
it  by  force  ?  Will  you  appease  the  angry  spirit 
of  discord  by  an  oblation  of  blood  7  Suppose 
that  the  proud  and  haughty  spirit  of  South 
Carolina  shall  not  bend  to  your  high  edicts  in 
token  of  fealty  ?  that  you  make  war  upon  her, 
hang  her  governor,  her  legislaton,  and  judges, 
as  traitors,  and  reduce  her  to  tbe  condition  of  a 
conquered  province, —  have  you  preserved  the 
Union  ?  This  Union  consists  of  twenty-four 
States ;  would  you  have  preserved  the  Union  tiy 
striking  out  one  of  the  Stales,— one  of  the  old 
thirteen  ?  Gentlemen  have  boasted  of  the  Sag 
of  our  country  with  its  thirteen  stars.  When  the 
light  of  one  of  these  stars  shall  liave  been  ex- 
liikguished,  will  the  flag  wave  over  u*  under 
which  our  fathers  fought  ?  If  we  are  to  go  on 
striking  out  star  after  star,  what  will  finally  re- 
main but  a  central  and  a  burning  sun,  bllgbtiikg 
and  destroying  every  germ  of  liberty  ?  The  flag 
which  I  wish  to  wave  over  me  is  that  which 
floated  in  triumph  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown. 
It  bore  upon  it  thirteen  States,  of  which  South 
Caroliua  was  one.  Sir,  there  ts  a  great  differ- 
ence between  preserving  union  and  preserving 
government;  the  Union  may  be  annihilated,  yet 
government  preserved ;  but  under  such  a  gov- 
enmient  no  man  ought  to  desire  to  live. — ( From 
the  debate  Id  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  Revenue 
Collection  Bill  of  183,^) 
Tysdall,  Jobs    (England,  1820-1893.) 

Amnloa'i  MMt  DUBonlt  ProbleiB- De 
Tocqneville  evidently  doubts  the  capacity  of  a 
democracy  to  foster  genius  as  it  was  fostered  in 
the    ancient  aristocracies.     « The   future,"  be 
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Mfi^  (■will  prove  whether  the  pusion  for  pro- 
found knowledxc  so  me  and  to  frnitfot.  can  be 
bom  and  developed  ao  readiljr  id  democratic 
locietiei  at  in  anstocnciei.  At  for  me,"  be 
conttDuei, "  I  can  hBidljr  believe  it"  He  KpeaJu 
of  the  unquiet  feveriilmesi  of  democratic  com- 
mimitiea,  not  in  timet  of  great  eicitement,  for 
■uch  times  maj  j^ve  an  eitnoitlinaTy  impetut 
to  ideas,  but  in  times  of  peace.  "  There  is, 
then,**  he  taya,  «  a  tmall  and  uncomfortable 
agitation,  a  sort  of  incessant  attrition  of  man 
against  man,  which  troubles  and  distracts  the 
mind  without  impartiiig  to  it  either  animation  or 
eleration.*) '  It  rests  with  you  to  piDve  whether 
these  things  are  necessarily  so, —  whether  the 
highest  scientiGc  genios  cannot  find  in  the  midst 
of  you  a  tranquil  home.  I  should  Ik  loath  to 
gainsay  so  Iceeu  an  observer  and  so  piofound 
a  poUtica]  writer,  but,  unce  my  arrival  in  this 
country,  I  iiave  been  unable  to  tee  anything 
in  the  constitution  of  society  to  prevent  a  stu- 
dent with  the  root  of  tht  matter  in  him  from 
bettovrlng  the  most  steadfast  devotion  on  pure 
science.  If  great  scientiGc  resolts  are  not 
achieved  in  America,  it  it  not  to  the  small 
agitations  of  society  that  I  should  be  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  defect,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  among  you  who  possess  the  endowments 
necessary  ior  scientiGc  inquiry  ate  laden  with 
duties  oE  administration  or  tuition  so  heavy  as 
to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  continuous 
and  tranquil  meditation  which  original  investi- 
gation demands.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether 
Henry  would  have  been  transformed  into  an 
administrator,  or  wliether  Draper  would  have 
forsaken  science  to  write  history,  if  the  orig- 
inal invcitiKator  had  been  honored  as  he  ought 
to  l>e  in  this  land.  I  hardly  think  they  would. 
Still  I  do  not  think  this  state  of  things  likely 
to  last  In  America  there  is  a  willingness  on 
the  pelt  of  Individuals  to  devote  their  for- 
tunes, in  the  matter  of  education,  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  without  a 
parallel  eltewheie ;  and  this  willingness  requires 
but  wise  direction  to  enable  you  effectually  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach  of  De  Tocqueville. 

Your  most  difficult  problem  wilt  be  not  to 
build  institatioiks,  but  to  make  men ;  not  to 
form  the  body,  but  to  God  the  tpiritual  embers 
which  shall  kindle  within  that  body  a  living 
»oiiL-(i873.) 


I,  D.  ( American,  Contemporaneons.) 
Tlia  BOTareliiilr  of  ladlildiial  Kanbood 
—  The  great  truth  which  was  promulgated  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  estab. 
lished  by  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  made 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  nation- 
ality, was  that  hL  legitimate  power  resides  in, 
and  is  derived  from,  the  people.  This  sublime 
truth,  to  us  so  telf-evideut,  so  simple,  so  obvioia, 
was  before  that  time  measurably  undeveloped 
in  the  history  of  the  vrorld.  Philosophers,  in 
their  dreams,  had  built  ideal  governments ; 
Plato  had  luxuriated  in  the  happiness  of  hia 
fancifnl  republic;  Sir  Thomas  More  had  reveled 
in  the  bright  visions  of  hit  "Utopia  " ;  the  immor- 


tal Milton,  hod  uttered  his  sublime  viewt  on 
freedom ;  and  the  great  Locke  had  published 
his  profound  speculationt  on  the  turn  principles 
of  govenmient ;  Init  never,  until  the  ettablish- 
nent  of  American  independence,  was  it,  except 
in  very  imperfect  modes,  acknowledged  t>y  a 
nation,  and  made  the  corner  ttone  and  founda- 
tion of  its  government,  that  the  sovereign  power 
is  vested  in  the  mass.  — (From  a  speech  in  1S55.) 

TkUandlgham.  Olemant  L.     (American,  l&O- 

1871.) 
Wlwt  mil  Ptaocrra  tha  Union —Devoted 

as  I  am  to  the  Union,  I  have  yet  no  cnlogiet  to 
pronounce  upon  it  to-day.  It  needs  none.  Ill 
highest  eulogy  is  the  hittoiy  of  Ibis  country  for 
the  last  seventy  years.  The  triumphs  of  war 
and  the  arts  of  peace,^  science ;  civilizatian ; 
wealth;  population;  commerce ;  trade;  manu- 
facture; literature;  education;  justice;  tran- 
quillity ;  security  to  life,  to  person,  to  property ; 
material  happiness ;  common  defense  ;  natiortal 
renown ;  all  that  is  implied  in  the  "  blessings  of 
liberty  B;  these,  and  more,  have  been  its  fruits 
from  the  beginning  to  this  hour.  These  have 
enshrined  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and, 
before  God,  I  believe  they  will  restore  and  pre- 
serve it.  —  ( House  of  ReprescDtativet,  1S61. 
From  the  «  Worid's  Bett  Orations." 

"  Konai',  Konay,  Sir,  Vai  at  tte  Bottom  •— 

For  a  good  many  years  parties  were  organized 
upon  questions  of  finance  or  of  political 
economy.  Upon  the  subjects  of  a  permanent 
public  debt,  a  national  banJc,  the  public  deposits, 
a  protective  tariff,  internal  improvements,  the 
disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  other  qiiet- 
tions  of  a  similar  character,  all  of  them  looking 
to  the  special  interests  of  the  moneyed  dosses, 
parties  were  for  a  long  while  divided.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  capitalittt  sometimes  also  dis- 
agreed amoi^  themselves — the  mannfactoiera 
with  the  commercial  men  of  the  country ;  aiul 
in  this  manner  party  issuet  were  occasionally 
made  up.  But  the  great  dividing  liiw  at  latt 
was  always  between  capital  and  labor, —  be- 
tween the  few  who  had  money  and  who  wanted 
to  use  the  government  to  increase  and  «  pro- 
tect I*  it,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  the  many  who 
had  little  but  wanted  to  keep  it,  and  who  only 
asked  government  to  let  them  alone.  Money, 
money,  sir.  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  political 
contests  of  the  times;  and  nothing  so  curiously 
demonstrates  the  immense  power  of  money  at 
the  fact  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  entail- 
ment of  estates,  no  law  of  primogeniture,  do 
means  of  keepijtg  up  vast  accnmidaliont  of 
wealth  in  particular  families,  no  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  where  universal  su&age  prevail^ 
these  contests  should  have  continued,  with  vari- 
ous fortune,  for  full  half  a  century.- (1S61.) 

Van  BuTMt,  Kartlu     ( American,  1781-1862, ) 
^  Expansion  "  BefOra  the  Maxloait  usd  01*11 

Vaxa— Certain  danger  was  foretold  from  the 
extension  of  our  territory,  the  multiplication  of 
States,  and  the  increase  of  population.  Our 
system  was  supposed  to   be  adapted  only  to 
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boondulcs  oompHstiveljr  dutqw.  Theie  bmw 
been  wideDcd  beyond  conjectme ;  the  mem- 
ben  of  out  Confedencj  ue  dieadr  cloobled ; 
■nd  the  numbent  of  out  people  ue  Inctedibiy 
mngmented.  The  alleged  cauiei  of  danger 
hmve  long  tnrpu^ed  anticipation,  but  none  of 
the  coDSeqoettcei  haTe  followed.  The  power 
■nd  loflaence  of  the  republic  hu  riien  to  a 
height  obrloiu  to  all  manlcind ;  respect  for  iti 
authority  wu  not  more  apparent  at  iti  ancient 
than  it  it  at  iti  present  limlti ;  new  and  inei- 
haiutible  ■ources  of  senenl  prosperity  have 
be^  opened  ;  the  effecti  of  distance  have  been 
averted  by  Che  inveotive  genius  of  our  people, 
developed  and  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
Mitutions,  and  the  eolareed  vuletj  and  amount 
of  interests,  prodnctions,  and  pursuits  have 
strengthened  the  chain  of  mutual  dependence. 
and  fonned  a  circle  of  mutoal  beneiitt  too  ap- 
parent ever  to  be  overlooked. — (Fiom  hit 
first  atmoal  metsage.  1837. ) 

TkU.Mr  Eenrr    (England,  1613-1661.) 

BapvdUUiic  the  OromweUi  u  a  DTsMtr 
—  lit.  Speaker,  among  all  the  people  of  the 
univene,  I  know  none  who  have  tbown  so  much 
seal  for  the  liberty  of  their  country  as  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  Lme  liave  done  ; — they  have,  by  the 
help  of  Divine  Providence,  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, and  have  made  thonselvei  free.  We 
have  (bfven  awaythe  hereditary  tyranny  of  th* 
HoDM  of  Stuart,  at  the  expense  (rf  much  blood 
and  treasure,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  hereditary 
liberty,  sftet  having  shaken  off  ttie  yoke  of 
kingship ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  among  us  who 
GouM  have  imagined  that  any  person  would  be 
M  bold  as  to  dare  to  attempt  the  ravishing  from 
U  that  freedom  which  cost  ot  •omnch  blood  and 
M  mnch  labor.  But  10  it  happens,  I  know  not 
by  what  misfortune,  we  are  fallen  into  the  error 
of  those  who  poisoned  the  Emperor  Titus  to 
make  room  for  Domitian;  who  mode  away 
Aagnstos  that  tfaey  might  have  Tiberias;  and 
changed  Claudius  for  Neio.  I  am  sensible  these 
examples  are  foreign  from  my  subject,  since  the 
RomBM  in  thoee  days  were  buried  in  lewdness 
and  Innny,  whereas  the  people  of  England  ate 
now  renowiied  all  over  the  world  to  their  great 
Tirtne  and  discipline :  and  yet,-~taSer  an  idiot, 
without  courage,  without  sense.— nay,  without 
ambition, — to  have  dominion  in  a  country  of  lib- 
erty I  One  could  bear  a  little  with  Oliver  Ciom- 
wdl,  though,  contrary  to  his  oath  of  fidelj^  to 
the  Parilament,  contrary  to  his  duty  to  the  pub- 
He,  contrary  to  the  respect  he  owed  that  vener- 
able body  from  whom  he  received  his  authority, 
be  wuiped  the  govemmenL  His  merit  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  our  judgments,  our  passions, 
might  be  blinded  by  it.  He  made  his  way  to 
empiie  by  the  moM  illustrious  actions;  he  had 
under  his  command  an  army  that  had  made  him 
Bconqueror,  and  a  people  thai  had  made  him 
their  general  But,  at  for  Richard  Cronwell, 
hb  SOD,  who  is  he  7  what  are  bis  titles  ?  We 
have  irrn  Uiat  be  had  a  sword  by  his  side ;  bat 
did  he  ever  draw  it  ?  And  what  i*  of  more  im- 
e  In  thl*  case,  is  he  fit  to  get  obedience 


from  a  mighty  tuition,  who  could  never  make  a 
footman  obey  him  ?  Vet,  we  must  recognise  this 
man  as  onr  king,  under  the  style  of  protector ! — 
a  man  without  birth,  withont  coonge,  without 
conduct  I  For  my  part,  I  declare,  sir.  it  tludi 
never  be  said  that  I  made  such  a  man  my  mas- 
ter I— (Complete.     British  Parliament.    I65»> 

•  I  Ha,TC  OUurwlM  LaunedOlirlat*— No, 
my  lords,  I  have  otherwiae  learned  Christ, 
than  to  fear  them  that  can  but  kill  the  body, 
and  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  I  have 
also  taken  notice^  in  the  little  reading  &tt  I 
have  had  of  hi^oiy,  how  glorious  the  very 
heathen  have  rendered  their  names  to  poster- 
ity in  the  contempt  they  have  showed  of 
death,  —  when  the  laying  down  of  their  lives 
has  appeared  to  be  their  duty, — from  the  lore 
which  they  have  owed  to  their  country. 

Two  remarkable  examples  of  this  give  dm 
leave  to  mention  to  you  upon  this  occasion. 
The  one  is  of  Socrates,  the  divine  philoao- 
pher,  who  was  brought  into  question  before  a 
judgment  seat,  as  now  I  am,  for  wi^tJining 
that  there  was  bat  one  only  true  God,  against 
the  multiplicity  of  the  superstitious  heathen 
gods  i  and  he  was  10  little  in  love  with  hit 
own  life  upon  this  account,  wherein  be  knew 
the  right  was  on  his  side,  that  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  make  any  defense, 
but  would  choose  rather  to  put  it  apon  the 
conscience  and  deteiminaCion  of  his  judges,  to 
decide  that  wherein  he  knew  not  bow  to  make 
any  choice  of  his  own  as  to  what  would  be 
best  for  him,  whether  to  live  or  to  die;  he 
ingenuously  professing  that  for  aoght  he  knew 
it  might  be  much  to  his  prejudice  and  low  to 
endeavor  longer  continuance  in  this  bodily  life. 

The  other  example  is  that  of  a  chief  gov- 
ernor, Codrus,that.tomy  bestrememtirance,bMt 
the  command  of  ■  city  in  Greece,  which  was 
besieged  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  brought  Into 
unimaginable  straits.  Herettpon  the  said  gov- 
ernor made  his  address  to  the  Oracle  to  know 
the  event  of  tliat  danger.  The  answer  wast 
« That  the  city  ihontd  be  safely  preserved  if 
tbe  chief  governor  were  slain  by  the  enemy. ' 
He  understanding  this,  immediately  dlsguiaed 
himself  and  went  Into  tbe  enemy^  eaup^ 
amongst  whom  be  did  so  comport  himself  that 
they  unwlttin^y  put  him  to  death ;  by  which 
means,  immediately,  safety  and  deUvermnce 
arose  to  the  city  as  the  Chade  had  declared. 
So  little  was  his  life  in  esteem  with  him  when 
the  good  and  safety  of  his  country  required  the 
laying  down  of  it  — (At  bis  trial  for  Urii 
treason.    1662.) 

V«rRBUnd,PlnnTlett)nil«B  (FnDGe,iTS9- 
1793- ) 
*Tliia  I  Am  ft  ■wunta'— I  know  that 
liberty  is  ever  as  active  as  a  M«Ting  flame. — 
that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Inettia  that  is 
lit  only  for  slaves  t  Had  we  tried  but  to  feed 
that  sacred  fire  which  btmis  In  my  heart  as  ar- 
dently as  bi  that  of  the  men  who  talk  incessantly 
about  *tbe  ImpettMsity'  of  their  cbaraeter, 
have  uiseB 
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TtrCBlavd,  Piem  VlotimMB  —  Centittutd 
Id  thb  Assembly.  I  know  that  in  revoIutionuT 
time*  it  wu  u  great  %  (oUy  to  pretend  tbe 
■bili^  to  calm  on  the  ipur  of  the  moment  the 
eSerretcetice  of  the  people  ai  It  wouJd  be  to 
comniand  tbe  waves  of  the  ocean  when  the; 
are  beaten  by  the  wind.  Thus  it  behooyea  tbe 
lawmaker  to  prevent  ai  much  aa  he  can  the 
nonn's  disaster  by  wise  counseL  But  if  under 
the  pretext  of  revolution  it  became  secesury, 
in  order  to  be  a  patriot,  to  l>ecinDe  tbe  de- 
clued  ptoteclor  of  murder  and  of  robbeiy, — 
then  I  am  a  "Moderate  »  !— (Beplyinn;  to  Kobe«- 
piene.    1793.) 

"iTpTlstit  Ken  Blda  TlieiiiMlT«a"— Up- 

riebt  men  hide  themselvet  when  the  conditiom 
have  been  reached  under  which  crime  may  be 
committed  with  impunity.  There  are  men,  on 
the  contrary,  who  only  thow  tbemtelves  during 
public  calamities,  like  some  noaioiu  in«cctt 
which  the  earth  produces  only  during  stonns. 
The«e  men  constantly  spread  sospiclona,  dis- 
trust, jealousies;  hates,  levengea.  They  thirst 
for  blood.  In  their  seditious  insinuations  they 
accuse  of  "  aristocracy  »  virtue  itself,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  right  to  trample  it  under  fooL 
They  make  crime  a  part  of  their  democracy 
that  they  may  democratiie  crime,  gorge  them- 
aelvet  with  itt  fruitt  without  having  to  fear  the 
(word  of  justice.— (1792.) 

TMt,  a«an«  OrsluuB    (American,  183ft-.) 

tmparUUBm  Old  uul  Hav— Sir,  we  ar«  told 
that  this  country  can  do  anything,  CoutitulioD 
or  no  Constitution.  We  are  a  great  people, — 
great  in  war,  great  in  peace, — but  we  are  not 
greater  than  the  people  who  once  conquered  the 
world,  not  with  long-range  guns  and  Bte«l-clad 
(hips,  but  with  tbe  short  sword  of  the  Roman 
legion  and  ttie  wooden  galleys  that  sailed  acrou 
tbe  Adriatic  The  colonial  system  destroyed  all 
hope  of  republicanism  in  the  olden  time.  It  Is 
an  appanage  of  monarchy.  It  con  exist  in  no 
free  coontry,  becaoie  it  nproots  and  eliminate* 
tbe  basis  of  all  republican  institutioiUi— that 
governments  derive  their  just  power*  from  ttie 
content  of  the  governed. 

I  know  not  what  may  be  be  done  with  tbe 
glamor  of  foreign  conquest  and  the  greed  of  the 
commercial  and  money-making  classes  in  this 
country.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  quit  public 
life  and  would  be  willing  to  risk  life  itself  rather 
than  give  my  consent  to  this  fantastic  and 
wicked  attempt  to  revolutionize  our  govern- 
ment and  substitute  the  principles  of  our 
hereditaiT  enemies  for  the  teachings  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  associates. — (From  a  speech  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  December  iztb,  189S.) 

TlUrauln,  A.    (France,  iTQO-iSTa) 

ObrliUMi  Ontorr  — Tbe  Chrittiaa  orator, 
with  bis  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
elevating  and  startling  them  by  turns,  can  reveal 
to  them  a  destiny  grander  than  glory,— more  ter- 
fible  than  death.  From  the  highest  heavens  he 
can  draw  down  an  eternal  hope  to  the  tomb. 
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where  Pericles  could  briug  only  tributary  lamen- 
tations and  tears.  If,  with  the  Roman  orator,  be 
commemorates  the  warrior  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  gives  to  the  soul  of  the  departed  that 
immortality  which  Cicero  dared  promise  oiJy  b> 
hit  renown,  and  charges  Deity  itself  with  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  country's  gratitude. 

Tlnat,  Alaxutdar    (Switietland,  1797-1S47.) 

TbeMeiuiIngor  Bellslo&— What  is  religion  f 
It  is  God  putting  himself  in  communication  with 
man ;  the  Creator  with  tbe  creature,  the  Infinite 
with  tbe  finite.  There,  already,  without  going 
further,  is  a  mystery ;  a  mystery  common  to  all 
tetigioot,  impenetrable  in  all,  religions.  If,  theiw 
evoything  which  is  a  mystery  of^nds  you,  yoo 
are  arrested  on  the  threshold,  1  will  not  say  of 
Christianity,  but  of  every  religion ;  I  say,  even  of 
that  religion  which  is  called  natural,  because  it 
rejects  revelation  and  miracles  \  for  it  necessa- 
rily implies,  at  the  very  least,  a  connection,  a 
communication  of  some  sort  between  God  and 
man,— the  cootrarr  being  equivalent  to  atheism. 
Your  claim  prevents  you  from  having  any  be- 
lief; and  because  you  have  not  been  willing  to 
be  Christians,  it  will  not  allow  you  to  be  Deist*. 
—  (From  a  sermon  on  I.  Corinthians,  li.  9.) 

ToorhM*.  Daaial  W.  (American,  i&iT^iS?}.) 
"  Te  Are  SnterliiK  npon  «  Hew  Oantnrr  B— 
We  are  entering  upon  a  new  century.  Portion* 
of  the  last  century  were  full  of  glory.  The  dos- 
ing years  of  our  last  century,  however,  have  had 
tears  and  blood  conmtingted,  sorrow  and  gloom. 
The  cypress  of  mourning  bas  been  in  thousand* 
of  households,  but  with  the  coming  of  this  new 
century  there  comes  a  new  ditpensation,  the 
dawn  of  a  revelation  of  glory  such  as  shall  eclipse 
the  past  years  of  the  century  that  has  gone 
by.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  thus  adjust  our  differences,  if  differences  we 
have  \  and  standing,  as  I  do,  one  of  the  repte- 
sentativea  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  we 
appeal  to  tbe  people  of  the  far  East  We  say 
to  them:  "What  is  tor  your  prosperity  is  like- 
wise for  ours.>°  You  all  rest  upon  Uie  prosperity 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  foundation  of  cominercial 
glory  and  greatness  is  the  fanuer'E  plow  and 
the  sickle  and  the  rich  harvest  We  freight 
your  ships,  we  make  your  cities  prosper.  Yon, 
in  turn,  benefit  ns  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  in- 
terlace and  interchange  and  bind  our  interestt 
together,  when  we  properly  consider  iL — (In  the 
«Tilden  Convention,))  St  Louis,  tS;&) 
Valpola,  BIT  Bob«rt    (England,  1676-1745.) 

PfttrioUam— Gentlemen  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  patriotism.  A  venerable  word,  wken 
duly  pratrticed  I  But  I  am  Sony  to  say  that  of 
late  it  has  been  so  much  hackneyed  about  that 
it  is  in  dangerof  [ailing  intodisgrace.  Thevery 
idea  of  true  patriotism  is  lost ;  and  the  term  hat 
been  prostituted  tothe  veryworstof  purposes.  A 
patriot,  sir  t — Why,  patriots  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms I  I  could  raise  fifty  of  them  within  the 
four-and-twenty  hours.  I  have  raised  many  of 
them  in  one  night    It  is  but  refniing  to  gratify 
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*i)  anreuoiiBble  or  an  insolcDt  demand,  and  np 
•taitt  a  patriot.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of 
making  patrioU ;  but  I  disdain  and  despise  all 
their  eSort&.  Tliis  pretended  virtue  proceeds 
from  penonal  malice,  and  from  disappointed 
ambition.  There  is  not  a  man  amongst  them 
whoae  particular  aim  I  am  not  able  Co  ascertain, 
and  from  vhat  motive  he  has  entered  into  the 
Utttof  oppoaitioDl 

VuTsn,  JoMPb    (American,  1741-1775.) 

«TlM  F»t«l  Fifth  Of  MArabO— The  ruin- 
ous consequences  of  standing  armies  to  free 
communities  may  be  seen  in  the  bistoriea  of 
Syracase,  Rome,  and  mraj  other  once  Boorish- 
ing  itatef,  some  of  which  have  now  scarce  a 
name  I  Their  baneful  influence  is  most  suddenly 
felt  when  they  are  placed  in  populous  cities ; 
for,  by  a  corruption  of  morals,  the  public  hap- 
piness is  immediately  affected  t  and  that  thi( 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  quartering  troops  in  a 
populous  city  it  B  truth  to  which  many  a 
mourning  parent,  many  a  lost  despairing  ^Ud 
in  this  metropolis  must  bear  a  very  melancholy 
testimony.  Soldiets  are  also  taught  to  consider 
arms  a*  the  only  arbiters  by  which  every  dis- 
pute is  to  be  decided  between  contending 
states;— they  are  instructed  implicitly  to  obey 
their  commanders,  without  inquiring  into  the 
jusUce  of  the  cause  they  are  engaged  to  sup- 
port ;  hence  it  is  that  they  are  ever  to  be 
dreaded  u  the  ready  engines  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  And  it  is  loo  observable  that  they 
It  prone  to  introduce  the  tame  mode  of  de- 
cision in  the  disputes  of  individuals,  and  from 
thence  have  often  arisen  great  animosities  be- 
tween them  and  the  inhabitants,  who,  whilst 
in  a  naked,  defenseless  state,  are  frequently 
insulted  and  abused  by  an  armed  soldiery- 
Aud  this  will  be  more  especially  the  case 
when  the  troops  are  iufoimed  that  the  inten- 
tion of  their  being  stationed  in  any  city  is  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants.  That  this  was  the 
■vowed  design  of  stationing  an  amed  force  in 
this  town  is  sufficiently  known ;  and  we,  my 
felknr-citiTeii*,  have  seen,  we  have  felt,  the 
tragical  effects  1  The  fatal  fifth  of  March, 
lyjo,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  horrois  of 
that  dreadful  night  ate  bat  too  deeply  im- 
pressed on  our  hearts.  Language  is  too  feeble 
to  paint  the  emotion  of  our  souls,  when  our 
streets  wete  stained  with  the  blood  of  our 
brethren,— when  our  eats  were  wounded  by 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  our  eyes  were 
tormented  with  the  sight  of  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  dead.  When  oui  alarmed  imagination 
presented  to  our  view  our  houses  wrapped  in 
flames,  our  children  subjected  to  the  barbarous 
caprice  of  the  raging  soldiery.-our  beauteous 
virgin*  exposed  to  all  the  insolence  of  un- 
bridled passion, — our  virtuous  wives,  endeared 
to  us  by  every  tender  tie,  falling  ■  sacrifice  to 
worse  than  brutal  violence,  and  perhaps  tike 
the  famed  Lucretia,  distracted  with  anguish 
and  despair,  ending  their  wretched  lives  by 
(beir  own  fair  bands.  When  vre  beheld  the 
authon  of  onr  distress  parading  in  our  streeli. 


or  drawn  up  in  a  regular  battalia,  as  though 
in  a  hostile  city,  our  hearts  beat  to  sjms ;  we 
snatched  our  weapons,  almost  resolved  l>y  one 
decisive  stroke  to  avenge  the  death  of  onr 
slaughtered  brethren  and  to  secure  from  future 
danger  all  that  we  held  most  dear ;  but  pro- 
pitious Heaven  forbade  the  bloody  carnage 
and  saved  the  threatened  victims  of  our  too 
keen  resentment,  not  by  their  discipline,  not 
by  their  regular  array,  —  no,  it  was  royal 
George's  livery  that  proved  their  shield,  —  it 
was  that  which  turned  the  pointed  engines  of 
destruction  from  their  breasts.  The  thoogbtl 
of  vengeance  were  soon  buried  in  oar  inbred 
affection  to  Grettt  Britain,  and  calm  reason 
dictated  a  method  of  removing  the  troops 
more  mild  than  an  immediate  recourse  to  the 
sword.  With  united  efforts  yon  urged  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  the  troops  from  the  town ; 
you  urged  it  with  a  resolntion  which  insored 
success ;  you  obtained  your  wishes,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops  was  effected  without  one 
drop  of  their  blood  being  shed  by  the  in- 
habitant*.— ( From  the  oration  on  the  Boston 
Massacre.    1773.) 

a  An  inlnrr  to  One  Uw  Oonoem  of  All  *— 
That  man  is  formed  far  social  life  is  an  observa- 
tion which,  upon  our  first  inquiry,  presents  itself 
immediately  to  our  view,  and  our  reason  ap- 
proves that  wise  and  generous  principle  which 
actuated  the  first  founders  of  civil  government ; 
an  institution  which  hath  its  origin  in  the  weak- 
ness of  individuals,  and  hath  for  its  end  tbe 
strength  and  security  of  all ;  and  so  long  as  the 
means  of  effecting  this  important  end  are  thor- 
oughly known,  and  religiously  attended  to,  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  richeit  blessings  to 
mankind,  and  ought  to  be  held  In  the  highnt 
veneration. 

In  young  and  new-formed  conunnnities  the 
grand  design  of  this  institution  is  most  generally 
understood  and  the  most  strictly  regarded ;  the 
motives  which  urged  to  the  social  compact  can- 
not be  at  once  forgotten,  and  that  equality  which 
is  remembered  to  havesubsisted  so  lately  among 
them  prevents  those  who  are  clothed  with  au- 
thority from  attempting  to  invade  the  freedom 
of  their  brethren ;  or,  If  such  on  attempt  be 
made,  it  prevents  the  community  from  suffering 
the  offender  to  go  unpunished ;  every  member 
feels  it  to  be  his  interest  and  knows  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  preserve  inviolate  the  constitution  on 
which  the  public  safety  depends,  and  he  is  equally 
ready  to  assist  the  magistrate  in  the  execution  of 
the  lawa  and  the  subject  in  defense  of  his  right ; 
and  so  long  as  this  noble  attachment  to  a  con- 
stitutian,  founded  on  free  and  benevolent  princi- 
ples, exists  in  full  vigor,  in  any  state,  that  state 
must  be  flourishing  and  happy.—  (1772.) 

WMUngton,  Ooots*  (American,  i73>-i799.) 
o  Tho  OrMt  Bnlo  of  Oondset  In  Begnrd  to 
Ponlgs  HntlOBO  »— The  great  rale  of  conduct 
for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extend- 
ing oor  commercial  relalioiu,  to  have  with  them 
as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far 
•*  we  iMve  already  formed  engagement),  let 
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tbem  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  bith.    Here 

Eoiope  hu  a  act  of  primaiy  interetti  which 
to  lu  hftve  noDC,  or  *  veiy  remote  relation. 
Heacc  the  mutt  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troveniet,  the  cautes  of  which  are  caentiBllr 
foreigB  to  our  concemi.  Hence,  therefoie,  it 
must  be  unwiie  in  as  to  implicate  ounelvei  by 
artificial  ties  In  tbe  ordinaiy  viciGsitudei  of 
hec  politic^  or  the  oidinaiy  combinsttioni  and 
coUiaioni  of  her  friendsbips  or  enmitiea. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  cooiM.  If 
we  remain  one  people  under  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, the  period  a  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annofance  ;  when 
we  may  tajie  such  an  attitude  ai  will  cause  the 
oentialitj  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to 
be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  belligerent  na- 
tions, under  the  impossibQity  of  making  acquisi- 
tioot  upon  ui.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving 
ui  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  iiiterest,  guided  by  justice,  shall 
couoseL 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecnliar  a 
situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground  ?  Wby,  by  interweaving  our 
destinywith  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambidon,  rivajship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice  ? 

It  is  OUT  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  penna- 
Dcnt  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capa- 
ble of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maiim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  to  private  aSaira,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let 
those  engagementa  be  obaaved  in  their  genu- 
ine lenae.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. — (From 
Us  «  FareweU  Addieas.*) 

Agalwrt  lUolilaTalUsa  PoUtlM— Observe 
good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations ;  cul- 
tivate peace  and  harmony  with  alL  Religion 
and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be, 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It 
will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind 
the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a 
people  aJwayt  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  thinga,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  It  ? 
Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the 
permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ? 
The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recoinmended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennoble*  human  nature. 
Alas  I  is  it  rendered  Imposaible  by  ilt  vice*  ? 
—  (O  Farewell  Address." ) 
ITattMMn,  Bnut     (American,  Contempora- 
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folds  of  time,  as  through  the  solemn  aichwajn  of 
some  grand  cathedral,  the  long  proccnion  pass, 
at  silent  and  as  real  as  a  dream ;  the  caravels 
tossing  upon  Atlantic  billows,  have  their  sails 
refilled  from  the  East  and  bear  away  to  the 
West ;  the  land  is  reached,  and  fulfilled  is  the 
vision  whose  actualities  are  to  be  gathered  by 
other  hands  than  his  who  planned  the  voyage 
and  steered  the  bark  of  discovery;  the  long- 
sought  golden  day  has  come  to  Spain  at  last, 
and  Castilian  conquests  tread  one  upon  another 
fast  enough  to  pile  up  perpetual  power  and  riches. 

But  even  as  simple  justice  was  denied  Colum- 
bus, was  lastiDg  tenure  denied  the  Spaniard. 

We  look  again,  and  we  tee  in  the  far  North- 
east the  Old  Worid  struggle  between  the  Fiench 
and  English  transferred  to  the  New,  ending  in 
the  tragedy  upon  the  heights  atiove  Quebec;  we 
see  the  sturdy  Puritans  in  bell-crowned  hats  and 
sable  garments  assail  in  unequal  battle  the  sav- 
age and  the  elements,  overcoming  both  to  rise 
against  a  mightier  foe ;  we  see  the  gay  but 
dauntless  cavalien,  to  the  southward,  join  hand* 
with  the  Roundheads  m  holy  rebellion.  And, 
lo,  down  from  the  green-walled  hills  of  New 
England,  out  of  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas, 
come  laintly  to  the  ear  like  far-away  forest 
leaves  stirred  to  music  by  autumn  winds,  the 
drum  taps  of  the  Revolution ;  the  tramp  of  the 
minutemcn,  Israel  Putnam  riding  before; 
the  hoof  beats  of  Sumter's  hone  groping  to 
the  front;  the  thunder  of  Stark's  guns  in  spirit 
battle ;  the  gleam  of  Marion's  watch  Grea  in 
ghostly  bivouac;  and  there,  there  in  terTied,iaint- 
like  ranks  on  Fame's  etonal  camping  ground 

■  The  Old  Contlnenlala— 
In  their  tMSed  reglmentalat 
inelding  not  ■  — 
as,  amid  the  singing  of  angels  in  heaven,  the 
scene  is  shut   out  from  our  inortal  viaim  by 
proud  and  happy  tears. 

We  see  the  rise  of  the  young  republic  and 
tbe  gentlemen  in  knee  breeches  and  powdered 
wigs  who  made  the  Constitution.  We  see  the 
little  nation  menaced  from  without  We  see 
the  riflemen  in  hunting  sbiR  and  buckskin 
swarm  from  the  cabin  in  the  wilderness  to  the 
rcsctie  of  country  and  home ;  and  our  hearts 
swell  to  see  the  second  and  final  decree  of  inde- 
pendence won  by  the  prowess  and  valor  tA 
American  arms  upon  the  land  and  sea. 

And  then,  and  then.— since  there  is  no  life 
of  nations  or  of  men  without  its  shadow  and 
Il3  sorrow,— there  comes  a  day  when  the  spirits 
of  the  fathers  no  longer  walk  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  freedom ;  and  all  is  dark ;  and  sU 
seems  lost  save  liberty  and  honor,  and,  praise 
God  1  our  blessed  Union.  With  these  surviving, 
who  shall  marvel  at  what  we  see  to-day, — this 
land  filled  with  the  treasures  of  eaitii;  this 
city,  snatched  from  the  ashes  to  rise  in  splendor 
and  renown,  paaiiog  the  mind  to  preconceive? 

'Tmly,  out  of  trial  comes  the  strength  of  man ; 
out  of  disaster  comet  the  gloty  of  the  state. 
—  (From  the  dedicatory  address  at  tbe  World's 
Fab-,  in  Chicago,  October  list,  1892.) 
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BSSWhere  may  be  handsomer  portrait;;  oi  Webster  than  this,  but  this   is  the 
"Black  Dan." 
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Wftttltmr,  Danlal    (Ajnerlcan,  1783-1S52.) 

A  Portimlt  of  MnrSer—  lliii  bloody  diuna 
exhibited  no  luddenly  excited  ■mgovemi.ble 
ngc  The  actors  in  tt  wew  not  jnipriBcd  by 
any  lion-like  temptation  zprineinf  upon  their 
vittue,  and  overctKnin^  it  before  reilitance 
conld  bcffin.  Nor  did  they  do  the  deed  to 
gllut  UTase  Teneeance,  or  satiate  lons-settted 
and  deadly  hate.  It  wai  a  cool,  calculattog, 
money-makini;  murder.  It  ms  all  >■  hire  and 
•alary,  not  rerenge.'*  It  was  the  weighing  of 
money  againn  life ;  the  coonttog  oat  of  to  many 
piece*  of  tiiver,  against  fo  many  ounce*  of 
blood. 

An  aged  man,  withoot  an  enemy  in  the  wotld, 
in  bii  own  hoate,  and  In  bit  own  bed,  i»  made 
tbe  Tictim  of  a  bntcheriy  murder,  for  mere  pay. 
Truly,  here  is  a  new  lesson  for  paintera  and 
poett.  Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  por- 
trait of  murder,  if  he  will  show  it  as  it  hat  been 
exhibited  In  an  eiampte,  where  such  example 
was  last  to  have  been  looked  for.  In  the 
veir  bosom  of  our  New  Enfland  society,  let 
him  not  give  it  the  grim  visage  of  Moloch, 
the  brow  knitted  by  revenge,  the  face  black 
with  settled  bate,  and  the  bloodshot  eye  emit- 
ttng  Ihrid  fires  of  malice.  Let  liim  draw,  rather, 
a  decorous,  smoothfaced,  bloodless  demon;  a 
picture  in  repose,  rather  than  in  action ;  not 
so  much  an  example  of  human  nature,  in  it* 
depravity  and  in  its  paroxysms  of  crime,  as 
an  infernal  nature,  a  fiend.  In  the  ordinary 
display  and  development  of  his  character. 

The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self- 
ponesslon  and  itesdinett,  equal  to  the  wicked- 
ness with  wliich  it  was  planned.  Tbe  ctrcum- 
stancea,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  out  the 
whole  scene  before  ut.  Deep  sleep  bad  fallen 
on  tbe  detlined  victim,  and  on  all  beneath  his 
roof.  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  wai 
sweet,  the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held 
him  in  their  soft  but  strong  embrace.  The 
aaiasiln  enters,  tlirough  the  window  already 
prepared,  into  an  unoccupied  apartment  With 
noiseless  foot  he  paces  the  lonely  hall,  half 
lighted  by  the  moon  ;  he  winds  up  the  ascent  of 
the  ttaira,  and  reaches  the  door  of  th«  chamber. 
Of  this  he  moves  the  lock  by  soft  and  contiit- 
oed  pressure,  till  it  turn*  on  id  hinges  without 
■tolte  1  and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim 
before  him.  The  room  was  nncommonly  open 
to  the  admitsion  of  light  The  face  of  the 
Innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  the  murderer, 
and  the  beams  of  the  moon,  resting  on  the 
gray  locks  of  his  aged  temple,  showed  him 
where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given  !  and 
the  victim  passes,  without  a  itmggle  or  a 
motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  Ae  repose 
of  death  I  It  is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make 
sore  work ;  and  he  yet  plies  the  dagger,  though 
It  was  obvious  that  life  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises  the 
aged  arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at 
the  heart,  and  replaces  it  sgain  over  the  wounds 
of  the  poniard  I  To  finish  the  picture,  he  ex- 
plores the  wrist  for  the  pulse  t  He  feels  for  it 
and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longert    It  is 


accomplished.  The  deed  I*  done.  He  retreats^ 
retraces  his  steps  to  the  window,  passe*  out 
through  it  at  he  came  in,  and  escapes.  He  ha* 
done  the  murder, —  no  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear 
has  heard  him.  The  secret  Is  his  own,  and  it 
Usafe! 

Ah  I  gentlemen,  that  wa*  a  dreadful  mistake- 
Such  a  secret  can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole 
creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  comer, 
where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it  and  say  it  is  safe. 
Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which  glances  through 
all  disguises  and  behotda  everything  as  in  the 
splendor  of  noon,  —  tuch  secrets  of  guilt  are 
never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True 
it  Is,  generally  speaking,  that  '■murder  will 
ouL»  True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  so 
ordained  and  doth  so  govern  things  that  those 
who  break  the  great  law  of  Heaven  by  shed- 
ding man's  blood  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding 
discovery.  E^specially,  in  a  case  exciting  so 
much  attention  as  this,  discovery  most  come, 
and  will  come  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand 
eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every 
thing,  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every 
whisper;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intently 
dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding  all  their  light  and 
ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into 
a  blaic  of  discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul 
cannot  keep  its  own  secret  It  Is  false  to  itself ; 
or  rather  it  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  con- 
science to  be  true  to  itselt  It  labors  under  it* 
guilty  possession,  and  know*  not  what  to  do 
with  it  The  human  heart  was  not  made  for 
the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant  It  finds 
itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment  which  it  dares  not 
acknowledge  to  God  nor  man.  A  vulture  is 
devouring  It,  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or 
assistance,  either. from  heaven  or  earth.  The 
secret  which  the  murderer  possesses  soon  cones 
to  possess  him;  tnd,  like  the  evil  spirits  of 
which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him  and  leads 
him  whithersoever  it  wilL  He  feels  it  beating 
at  hi*  heart,  rising  to  hit  throat,  and  demanding 
disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it 
In  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hear* 
its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoni^t*. 
It  has  become  hi*  master.  Tt  betrays  his  dis- 
cretion. It  breaks  down  his  courage,  it  conquers 
hit  prudence.  When  suspicions  from  without 
begin  to  embamai  him,  and  the  net  of  circum- 
stance to  entangle  him,  the  fatal  secret  struggles 
with  still  greater  violence  to  burst  forth.  It 
must  be  confessed  ;  it  vill  be  confessed  ;  there 
Is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide,  and 
suicide  it  confession.  — (Exordium  at  the  trial 
of  Jna  F.  Knapp  for  the  murder  of  Joseph 
White  at  Salem.  Massachusetts,  April  6lh.  iSyx) 

Tb*  BanlntleMry  Vatonna  at  Buakar 
Hill — We  hold  still  among  us  some  of  those 
who  were  active  agents  in  the  scenes  of  1775, 
and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of 
New  England,  to  visit  once  more,  and  under 
circumttancet  to  afiecting,  —  I  had  afanoat  said 
so  overwhelming.  —  this  lenowned  theatie  of 
their  courage  and  patriotism. 
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Vrebrtw,  Duklal—  Qmtimud 

Vener^le  men  t  yaa  have  come  down  to  u* 
from  ■  former  seoeration.  Heaven  haf  boim- 
tcouily  lengtheped  out  jronr  livei,  that  joa 
might  befaoid  thU  jo]roui  day.  You  are  now 
where  3'od  stood  fifty  yeut  «{0,  thii  vei7 
hour,  with  your  brothers,  and  your  neighbon, 
ihooldcr  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  coan- 
tiy.  Behold,  how  altered.  The  same  heavens 
uc,  indeed,  over  your  heads ;  the  same  ocean 
rolls  at  ]Four  feet ;  but  all  else,  how  changed  I 
You  hear  now  do  roar  of  hostile  cannoo.  you 
see  now  no  mixed  volumes  of  smolie  and  flame 
mmg  from  bumiiig  Chailestown ;  the  ground 
ttrewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  \  the  im- 
petDout  charge ;  the  steady  and  successful 
repulse ;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the 
rammoDing  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  re- 
sistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  "id  fear- 
lessly bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror 
there  may  be  in  war  and  death ;  —  all  these 
you  have  witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no 
more.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder 
metropolis,  its  towers,  and  roofs,  which  yon 
then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and 
countrytnen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  iooking 
with  unntterabie  emotions  for  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  have  presented  yon  to-day  with  the 
sight  of  ia  whole  bappy  population  come  out 
to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  an  universal 
jubilee.  All  Ii  peace ;  and  God  has  granted 
you  thi«  tight  of  your  country**  happinexsi  ere 
you  slumb^  in  the  grave  forever. 

But  alas  1  yon  are  not  all  here.  Time  and 
the  sword  have  thinned  yoni  ranks.  Prescott, 
Putnam,  Starit,  Brooks,  Read,  Pomeroy, 
Bridge!— our  eyes  seek  foryoo  in  vain  amidst 
this  broken  band.  Bat  let  us  not  too  much 
grieve,  that  yon  have  met  the  common  fate  of 
men.  Vou  lived  to  see  yonr  countrs^i  inde- 
pendence established,  and  to  sheathe  your 
swords  .from  war.  On  the  light  of  Liberty  yon 
saw  arise  the  light  of  Fcac^  like 


Blom  on  mid-noon;* — 

and  the  sky  on  which   you  closed  yonr  eye* 
was  cloudless. 

But  —  ah  t  —  him  I  the  first  great  martyr  in 
this  great  cauae  I  Him  I  the  premature  victim 
of  his  own  self-devotinc  heart  1  Him!  the 
head  of  our  civil  council^  and  the  destined 
leader  of  our  military  bands,  whom  nothing 
broDght  hither  but  the  unquenchable  lite  of  his 
own  spirit  I  Him  I  cnl  off  by  Providence  in 
the  hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick 
gloom  ;  falling  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  bii  coun- 
try rise;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood,  like 
water,  before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertiliie 
a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage  1  —  how  ihall 
I  struggle  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  ut- 
terance of  tby  name  1  Our  poor  work  may 
perish,  but  thine  shall  endure  1  This  monumebt 
may  moulder  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests 
upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea ; 
bnt  thy  memory  shall  not  fail!     Wheresoever 


among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  that  beats 
to  the  trmosport*  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its 
aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  Idndred  with  thy 

Veterans  t  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a 
well-fought  field.  You  bring  with  you  marks 
of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from 
Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga. 
Veterans  of  half  a  century  1  when,  in  your 
youthful  days,  you  put  everything  at  hazard  in 
your  countiys  cause,  good  as  that  canse  was, 
and  sanguine  as  youth  [*,  still  yonr  fondest 
hopes  did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like 
this  I  Look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land,  whi^ 
your  young  valor  defended,  and  mark  the  hap- 
piness with  which  it  ii  filled ;  yea,  look  abroad 
into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  yoa 
have  contributed  to  give  to  yonr  country,  and 
what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  iieedom,  and 
then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and  giatitude 
which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  nn- 
proved  condition  of  mankind.  —  ( At  Bunker 
HilL    1825.) 

<■  AdTUiM,  ntan,  Te  Fntnra  Oetientlana  " 

—  Livirkg  at  an  epoch  which  naturally  miiiit 
the  progress  of  the  history  of  oar  native  land, 
we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the  great 
event  with  which  that  history  commenced. 
Forever  honored  be  this,  the  place  of  our  fath- 
ers' refuge  1  Fotever  remembered  the  day 
which  sew  them,  weary  and  distressed,  broken 
in  everything  but  spirit,  poor  In  all  but  faith 
and  courage,  at  last  secure  from  the  dangers  of 
wintry  seas,  and  impressing  this  shore  with  the 
first  footsteps  of  civilised  man  I 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations  I  We 
would  hail  you,  as  you  rise  in  your  long  succes- 
sion, to  flu  the  placet  which  we  now  fill,  and  to 
taste  the  blessings  of  existence,  where  we  are 
passing,  and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own 
bnuian  duration.  We  bid  yon  welcome  to  this 
pleasant  land  of  the  fathers.  We  bid  you  wel- 
come to  the  healthful  skies  and  the  verdant 
fields  of  New  England.  We  greet  yonr  acces- 
sion to  the  great  inheritance  which  we  have 
enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  blessings  of 
good  government,  and  religious  liberty.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of  science,  and 
the  delights  of  learning.  We  welcome  yon  to 
the  transcendent  sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  the 
happiness  of  kindred,  and  patents,  and  chil- 
dren. We  welcome  you  to  the  immeaEurabte 
blessings  of  rational  existence,  the  immortal 
hope  oE  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  everlast- 
ing truthl—(  At  Plymouth,  December  Z2d,  iSlo.) 

«  Tti«r  W«it  to  Wu  AcUaat  »  Pnambla  * 

—  Every  encroachment,  great  or  small,  is  im- 
portant enough  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  preaervatiee 
of  a  constitutional  government  We  are  not 
to  wait  till  great  public  mischiefs  come,  til]  the 
govenunent  it  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  pat 
in  extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy 
sons  of  our  father^  were  we  so  to  regard  great 
quettiont  affecting  the  general  freedom.  Thoae 
father*  accomplitbed  the  Re*olatkni  on  a  strkt 
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mtMtcr,  Dutlal  —  CemHnutd 
question  of  piinciple.  The  ParlituncDt  of  Great 
Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tai  the  colonies  In 
all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it  was  precisely  on 
this  question  that  tbey  made  the  Revolution 
tnrn.  Tivt  amount  of  Uiation  wai  trifling,  but 
the  claim  itself  was  inconsistent  with  libeity ; 
and  th»t  wai,  in  their  ejres,  eooagh.  It  was 
against  the  recital  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
rUher  than  against  any  suffeiing  under  its 
eoactmenls,  that  they  took  up  arms.  They 
weot  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They  fought 
seven  yean  against  a  declaration.  Tbey  poured 
out  their  treasures  and  (heir  blood  like  water, 
in  a  contest,  in  opposition  to  an  assertion,  which 
those  less  sagacious  and  not  so  well  schooled 
in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  would  have 
revarded  as  banen  phraseology,  01  mere  parade 
of  word*. 

Sa^saA'iDnunlMat— They  saw  in  the  claim 

of  the  British  Parliament  a  seminal  principle  of 
mischief,  the  genn  of  unjust  power ;  they 
detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  Dndemeatb 
its  plausible  disguises,  struck  at  it,  nor  did  it 
elude  either  their  steady  eye,  or  their  well- 
directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and 
destroyed  it  to  the  smallest  fibre.  On  this 
qnestton  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering 
wai  yet  afar  off,  they  raised  their  Bag  against 
a  power  to  which,  for  purpose*  of  foreign  con- 
quest and  Eubjneation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of 
her  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared ;  a  power 
wbi^  has  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts ; 
whose  morning  drumbeat,  following  the  sun. 
and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles 
the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and  un- 
broken strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England. 
—  (Continuation  of  the  preceding.) 

Ubaitr  ftad  Union— When  my  eyes  shall 
be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun 
in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the 
broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  discord- 
ant, belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  I  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of 
the  republic  now  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arins  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
Instie,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a 
single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no 
'such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  "  What  is  all 
this  worth  ? "  nor  those  other  word*  of  delu- 
sion and  folly,  '^  Liberty  6ret,  and  union  after- 
wards,i>  bat  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  aJ!  its 
ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  In  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart,  —  Libeity  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepara- 
ble I— (Closing  sentences  of  the  "Reply  I» 
Hayne-e) 


Bloqnaaoa  In  QraAt  OrUn— When  public 

tiodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occa- 
sions, when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and 
strong  passions  eacited,  nothing  is  valuable  in 
speei^  further  than  it  is  connected  with  high 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  Clearness, 
force,  and  earnestness,  are  the  qualities  which 
produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed, 
does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be 
brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil 
for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and 
phrases  may  be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but 
they  cannot  compass  iL  It  must  exist  in  the 
man.  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Af- 
fected passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of 
declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it, —  they  can- 
not reach  iL  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the 
outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the 
bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontane- 
ous, original,  native  force.  The  giBCes  taught  in 
the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  snidied 
contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men, 
when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  countiy,hang  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  hour.  Then,  words  have  lost  their 
power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory 
contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then  feels  re- 
buked and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher 
qualities.  Then,  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then, 
self-devotion  Is  eloquent  The  clear  concep- 
tion, outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the 
high  pur[iose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless 
spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beamii^  from  the 
eye,  informing  every  featore,  and  urging  the 
whole  man  onward,  right  onward,  to  his  ob- 
ject—this, this  is  eloquence;  or,  rather,  it  is 
something  greater  and  higher  than  all  elo- 
quence.—  it  is  action,  noble,  aublinke,  godlike 
action  I — (On  John  Adama.) 

n*  ProfTM*  of  UMrtr— Mr.  President, 
the  contest  for  ages  has  been  to  rescue  liberty 
from  the  grasp  of  executive  power.  Whoever 
has  engaged  in  her  sacred  cause,  from  the  days 
of  the  downfall  of  tiiose  great  aristocracies 
which  bad  stood  between  the  king  and  the 
people  to  the  time  of  oui  own  independence, 
has  straggled  lor  the  accomplishment  of  that 
single  object  On  the  long  list  of  the  cham- 
pions of  human  freedom,  there  is  not  one  name 
dinmied  by  the  reproach  of  advocating  the 
extension  of  executive  authority ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  uniform  and  steady  purpose  of  all 
such  champions  has  been  to  limit  and  restrain 
it  To  this  end,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  growing 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  more  and 
more  vigorous  from  age  to  age,  has  been  bat- 
tering for  centnries  against  the  solid  butments 
of  the  feudal  system.  To  this  end,  all  that  conM 
be  gained  from  the  imprudence,  snatched  from 
the  weakness,  or  wrung  from  the  necessities  of 
crowned  heads,  has  been  carefully  gathered  np^ 
secured,  and  boarded  as  the  rich  treasures,  the 
very  jewels  of  liberty.  To  tiiis  end,  popular 
and  representative  right  has  kept  up  its  war- 
fare against  prerogative  with  various  succeu; 
sometimes  writing  the  bistoty  of  a  whole  ig« 
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TttaWt,  Dulal- 
In  blood  ;  aometimcB  wltneulnK  the  mirtyrdom 
of  Sydneys  uid  RuMcDl;  olten  baffled  sod 
repulsed.  biU  ttiU  eunitie,  on  the  whole,  and 
holding  what  it  £kined  with  >  grasp  which 
nothing  but  the  complete  extinction  of  its  own 
being  eonld  compel  it  to  relinquish.  At  len|[th 
the  gn»X  conquest  over  executive  power,  in  the 
le&ding  western  states  of  Europe,  hu  Iwen  *c- 
complithed.  The  feudal  syttem,  like  other 
ttupendoni  fabrics  of  past  ages,  is  known  only 
I^  the  rubbish  which  it  ha*  left  behind  it 
Crowned  heads  hare  been  compelled  to  snbinit 
to  the  rettnints  of  law,  and  the  people,  with 
that  intelligence  and  that  spirit  which  make 
their  Toice  resistless,  bare  been  able  Co  say  to 
prerogatlTe,  "Tbos  far  ihalt  tfaoa  come,  and  no 
taTtlMr.>*  I  need  hardlj'  tay,  sir,  that,  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  which  Europe  has  reached 
only  through  soch  slow  and  painful  steps,  we 
sprang  at  oitce,  by  the  declaiatioti  of  independ- 
ence, and  by  the  establishment  of  free  repie- 
MDtative  goremments ;  governments  borrowing 
more  or  lest  from  the  models  of  other  free 
states,  but  strengthened,  secured,  improved  in 
their  symmetry,  and  deepened  in  their  foondo- 
tion  by  those  great  men  of  our  own  country, 
whose  names  wUl  be  as  familiar  to  future  times 
as  if  they  were  written  on  the  arch  of  the  sky. 

Xond  ForM  and  OItUIxUIob  —  Moral 
causes  come  into  coiuideration,  in  proportion 
as  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced ; 
and  the  public  opinion  of  the  dvillied  world 
is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere 
titutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the 
most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
injustice  and  oppiestion ;  and,  as  it  grows 
more  Intelligent,  and  more  intense,  it  will 
be  more  and  more  fonnidable.  It  may  be 
silenced  1^  military  power,  but  it  carmot  be 
conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepres^ble,  and 
invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  war- 
fare. It  i*  that  impassable,  uneitingnisbable 
enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary  rule, 
which,  like  Milton's  angels,— 
*  Vital  la  every  part, 
Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die.  > 

«Xj  Ood'luiaTnitb's'  — Imeantostarul 
apon  the  Constitution.  I  need  no  other  plat- 
form. I  shall  know  but  one  country.  The 
ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my 
God's,  and  Troth's.  I  was  bom  an  American; 
I  live  an  American ;  I  shall  die  an  American ; 
and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my 
career.  I  mean  to  do  this,  with  absolute  dis- 
i^ard  of  pertonal  consequences.  What  are 
personal  consequences?  What  is  the  indi- 
vidual man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may 
betide  him,  in  comparison  with  the  good  or 
evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country  in  a 
crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  trans- 
actions which  concern  that  country's  fate? 
Let  the  consequences  be  what  they  will,  I  am 
caieleis.     No  man  can  roffer  too  much,  and 


to  Hays*)  — 


no  man  can  faD  loo  soon,  If  be  suffer,  or  if  he 
(all,  in  defense  of  the  lib«ties  aitd  constitution 
of  his  country  —  (  1S50.) 

and  OremiatokM*  (Kepljlng 
Matches  and  overmatchesl  Those 
sore  applicable  eUewbeie  than 
here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than  this. 
Sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where  and 
what  we  are.  This  is  a  Senate;  a  Senate  of 
equals;  of  men  of  individual  honor  and  per- 
sonal character,  and  of  absolute  independence. 
We  know  no  masters;  we  acknowledge  no 
dictators.  Thia  b  a  hail  for  mutual  consult*' 
don  and  discussion ;  not  an  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  champions.  I  offer  mysel:^  sir, 
as  a  match  for  no  man ;  I  throw  the  chal- 
lenge of  debate  at  no  man's  feet.  But,  then, 
sir,  since  the  lionorable  member  has  put  the 
question,  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  answer, 
I  will  give  him  an  answer;  and  I  tell  him, 
that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  bumblest  of 
the  members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the 
arm  of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  either  alon^ 
or  when  aided  by  the  arm  of  his  friend  &om 
Sooth  Carolina,  that  need  deter  even  me  from 
espousing  whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to 
espouse,  from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose 
to  debate,  or  from  speaking  whatever  I  may 
see  fit  to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  commenda- 
tion or  compliment,  I  shonid  dissent  from 
nothing  which  the  honorable  member  might 
say  of  his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth 
any  pretensions  of  my  own.  But,  when  put 
to  me  as  matter  of  taunt  I  throw  it  back, 
and  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  could  possibly 
say  nothing  less  likely  than  such  a  compari- 
son to  wound  my  pride  of  personal  character. 
The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from 
intentional  irony,  which,  otherwise,  probably, 
would  have  been  its  general  acceptation.  But, 
sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that,  by  this  mutnal 
quotation  and  commendation  ;  if  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  by  casting  the  characters  of  the 
drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part — to  one, 
the  attack ;  to  another,  the  cry  of  onset ;  —  or, 
if  it  be  thought  that,  by  a  loud  and  empty 
*aimt  of  anticipated  victory,  any  laurels  are 
to  be  won  here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially, 
that  any  or  all  these  things  shall  shake  any 
purpose  of  mine,  —  I  can  tell  the  honorable 
member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mis- 
taken, and  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of 
whose  temper  and  character  he  has  yet  mocb 
to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  m3'5el^  on 
this  occanon,  —  I  hope  on  rko  occasion, — to 
be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper;  but  if 
provoked,  as  I  tnut  I  never  shall  allow  myself 
to  be,  into  crimination  and  tecrimination,  the 
honorable  member  may,  peritaps,  find  that  in 
that  contest  [here  wiU  be  blows  to  take,  as 
well  as  blows  to  give ;  that  others  can  state 
comparisons  as  significant  at  least,  as  his  own; 
and  that  his  impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand 
of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm 
he  may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  pradent 
husbandry  of  his  resources.—  ( iSja) 
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Vtlwtar,  ttt^A  —  Cmtitmtd 

HuHMhuMt*— Hr.  Pretident,  I  shall  en 
ter  on  DO  encomiain  upon  MuBkchotetti ; " 
■he  necda  none.  There  ihe  is, — behold  her,  and 
judge  for  yoonelTra.  Th«re  it  her  hiitiwy,— 
the  world  knom  it  by  heart.  The  paat,  at  least, 
U  lecnre.  There  ii  Boston,  and  Concord,  and 
Lexington,  and  Banker  Hilt,— and  there  the; 
will  icmain  forever. 

S«aMilOft  Ix  PaM«  trnpoMlble— Snch  a 
thing  aa  peaceable  leceulon !  It  ii  ntterly  in- 
pouible.  Ii  the  Constitution  nnder  which  we 
Utc,  covering  this  whole  country,  to  be  thawed 
and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  snow* 
npon  the  mountains  ue  melted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  vernal  sun,  to  disappear  almost  un- 
observed 7  Our  ancestors  will  rebuke  and  re- 
proach us;  oui  children  and  grandchildren 
would  cry  shame  upon  at,  if  we  of  this  genera- 
tion thoold  tarnish  those  ensigni  of  the  honor, 
power,  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  which  we 
now  behold  with  so  much  joy  and  gratitude. 

Peaceable  secession  t  A  concturent  tesohi- 
tion  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to 
separate  1  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn? 
What  Sutes  are  to  be  associated  i  What  is  to 
become  of  the  army  7  What  is  to  become  of 
the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  Ihe  public 
lands  ?  Alas  I  what  is  Co  remain  of  America  7 
What  am  I  to  be  ?  Where  is  our  flag  to  re- 
main ?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  soar  aloft  7 
or  i*  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  tbe 
earth7 

Sir,  we  coold  not  sit  down  here  to-day,  and 
draw  a  line  of  separation  that  would  satisfy  any 
five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  natural 
causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  as  together,  and 
there  are  social  and  domestic  relation*  which 
we  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and  which  we 
should  not  if  we  could.— (From  a  speech  in 
185a) 

■  BUm  or  Swim,  Um  or  m»»~  Sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  Il  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  the  beginning  we  aimed  not  at  inde- 
pendence. But  there's  a  divinity  which  shapes 
our  ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven 
ns  to  aims ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest, 
for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  in- 
dependence is  now  within  ourgrasp.  We  have 
but  to  reach  forth  to  it  and  it  is  outs.  Why, 
then,  should  we  defer  the  declaration  ?  Is  any 
man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  England,  which  shall  leave  either 
safety  to  the  country  and  its  UbertieB,  or  safety 
to  his  own  life  and  his  own  honor?  —  (Attrib- 
uted by  Webster  to  John  Adams.) 

pDliUa  OplBlm— We  think  that  nothing  is 
powerful  enough  to  stand  before  autocratic, 
monarchicjd,  or  despotic  power.  There  is  some- 
thing strong  enongb,  quite  stiong'enough, —  and, 
if  properly  exerted,  will  prove  itself  to, —  and 
tliat  is  the  power  of  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  il 
not  a  monarch  on  earth  whose   throne   w  not 


4«3 

liable  to  be  thaken  by  the  progress  of  opinion, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  people.  It  becomes  us,  in  the  sta- 
tion which  we  bold,  to  let  that  public  opinion, 
so  far  as  we  form  it,  have  a  free  course.  Let 
it  go  out;  let  it  be  pronounced  in  thunder 
tones ;  let  it  open  the  eats  of  the  deaf ;  let  it 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  and  let  it  every- 
where be  proclaimed  what  we,  of  this  great 
republic,  think  of  the  general  principle  of  hu- 
man liberty,  and  of  that  oppression  whidi  all 
abhor.—  (From  a  speech  in  iSjl.) 

Popular  OoTammont— The  people's  gov- 
enunent,  made  for  the  people,  made  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  answerable  to  the  people.— (From  a 
speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  1830.) 

TMd.  Tburloir    (American.  1797-1882.) 

«A  aood  BtLoacb  llorfUi»— That  U  a 
good  enough  Morgan  for  ui  until  yon  bring  bad 
the  one  you  carried  oE.  (Another  version  is  1 
That  is  a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after 
election.) — (Daring  the  Anti-Matonic  eicite- 
ment  of  1S73.)' 
Tt«l«7,  John    (England,  1703-1791.) 

"Ploasu**,  StutdoTt,  Droamil*— It  U 
true,  thoee  who  are  void  of  all  virtue  may  have 
pleasures,  tnch  at  they  are ;  but  happiness  they 
have  not,  cannot  have.     No :  — 


Pteasoret  7  Shadows  t  dreams  I  fleeting  at  tbe 
wind  1  unsubstantial  as  the  r^bow  1  as  nniatic- 
fying  to  |be  poor  gasping  soul,- 

■  At  Ibc  gay  colon  of  an  casteni  dond.' 
"PklBMd  ud  (Uldod,  but  Bmptr  lUlin— 
O  ye  lovers  of  money,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lend  I  Suppose  ye  that  money,  though  molti- 
ptied  as  the  sand  of  tbe  tea,  can  give  happi- 
nesi  ?  Then  you  are  "  given  up  to  a  strong 
delusion  to  believe  a  lie  ' ; — a  palpable  lie,  con- 
fated  dally  by  a  thousand  experiments  I  Open 
your  eyei  I  Look  all  around  yoo  1  Are  the  ridi- 
est  men  the  happiest  7  Have  those  the  largest 
share  of  content  who  have  the  largest  posses- 
sions ?  Is  not  the  very  reverse  true  7  Is  it  not  a 
common  observation,  that  the  richest  of  men  are, 
in  general,  the  most  discontented,  the  most 
miteisble  7  Had  not  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  more  content,  when  they  had  leu  money? 
Look  into  your  own  breasti.  If  you  are  in- 
creased in  goods,  are  you  proportionally  in- 
created  in  happiness?  You  have  more  sub- 
stance ;  but  have  yon  more  content  7  You  know 
that  in  seeking  happiness  from  riches,  yon  are 
only  striving  to  drink  out  of  empty  cups.  And 
let  them  be  painted  and  gilded  ever  so  finely, 
they  are  empty  still.— (From  a  sermon  on 
I.  Timothy,  vi.  9.) 

VUberlbres,  Vllllaa    (England,  1759-1833.) 

On  theBTltUbBUTaTrkde- Thetneway 

to  virtne   it  by  withdrawing  from  temptation ; 
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kt  as,  then,  witltdnw  from  theie  wretched 
Africuu  thoie  temptations  to  fraud,  violence, 
cruelty,  and  iniiutice,  which  the  »Uve  trade 
fumiahea.  WhercTer  the  lun  ihinei,  let  ni  £o 
round  the  world  with  him,  diffuiiogour  benefi- 
cence ;  but  let  us  not  traffic,  oolr  that  we  may 
set  Icingi  Bgaiutt  their  subjects,  subjects  againd 
[heir  Icings,  sowing  discord  in  every  village, 
fear  and  terror  in  every  family,  setting  millions 
of  our  fellow'Creatares  a-hunting  each  other  for 
slaves,  creating  fairs  and  markets  for  human 
flesh  throngh  one  whole  continent  of  the  world, 
and,  onder  the  name  of  policy,  concealing 
from  ounelves  all  the  baseness  and  iniquity 
of  such  a  traffic  Why  may  we  not  hope,  ere 
long,  to  see  Hibs-towiu  established  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  as  they  were  on  the  Baltic  ? 
It  is  said  the  Africans  are  idle,  but  they  are 
not  too  idle,  at  least,  to  catch  one  another; 
seven  hundred  to  one  thonsuid  tons  of  rice 
are  annually  bought  of  them ;  by  the  same  rule, 
why  should  we  not  bay  more  ?  At  Gambia 
one  thousand  of  them  are  continually  at  work  ; 
why  should  not  some  mure  thousands  be  set 
to  work  in  the  same  manner  ?  It  is  the  slave 
trade  that  causes  their  idleness  and  every  other 
mischief.  We  are  told  by  one  witncM :  «  They 
sell  one  another  as  they  can»  ;  and  while  they 
can  get  brandy  by  catching  one  another,  no 
wonder  they  ar«  too  idle  for  any  regular 
work,  —  ( In  Parliament,  1789.  From  "  The 
World'*  Best  Orations. »  ) 

mikai,  John    (England.  i727-'7970 

«  The  Tlda  Inh  of  th«  Balaad  Bmirtn  WUl 
fUl»  —  I  shudder  at  our  injustice  and  cruelty; 
I  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  our  impru- 
dence. You  will  urge  the  Americans  to  des- 
peration. They  wilt  certainty  defend  their 
ptoperty  and  liberties,  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
men, with  the  spirit  our  ancestors  did,  and  I 
hope  we  should  exert  on  a  like  occasion.  They 
will  foooer  declare  themselvet  independent, 
and  risk  every  consequence  of  such  a  contest, 
than  submit  to  the  galling  yoke  which  the  admin- 
istration is  preparing  for  them.  Recollect  Philip 
li.  King  of  Spain ;  remenibet  the  Seven  Prov- 
likces  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  was  deliberated 
In  the  council  of  the  monarch  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  respecting  the  Low  Coon- 
tries  ;  some  weie  disposed  for  clemency,  oth- 
ers advised  rigor;  the  second  prevailed.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  was  victorious,  it  is  true,  wher- 
ever he  appeared;  but  his  cmeltiet  towed  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent  The  beggars  of  the  Briel, 
at  tbey  were  called  by  the  Spaniards,  who  de- 
ipiied  them  as  you  now  despise  the  Americans, 
were  those,  however,  who  lust  shook  the  power 
of  Spain  to  the  centre.  And,  comparing  the 
probabilities  of  snccen  in  the  contest  of  that 
day,  with  the  chances  in  that  of  the  present,  are 
they  K)  favorable  to  England  as  they  were  then 
to  Spain  ?  This  none  will  pretend.  Yon  all 
know,  however,  the  issue  of  that  sanguinary  con- 
flict,—  how  that  powerful  empire  was  rent  asun- 
der, and  severed  forever  into  many  parts. 
Profit,  then,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  if  you 
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would  avoid  a  simitar  fate.  But  yon  would  de- 
clare the  Americans  rebels ;  and  to  your  injus- 
tice andoppression  you  add  the  most  opprobrious 

language  and  the  most  insulting  scofis.  If  yon 
persist  in  your  resolution  all  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation is  extinct.  The  Americans  wilt  tri- 
umph,—the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
will  be  dismembered  from  Great  Britain,  and 
the  wide  arch  of  Che  raised  empire  falL  But 
I  hope  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  will  over- 
take the  authors  of  these  pernicious  counsels, 
and  the  loss  of  the  first  province  of  the  empire 
be  spe«dily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  c^ 
those  ministers  who  first  invented  them.—  (Houm 
of  Commons.    1775.) 

RabalUonaaaSeTalntioii— A  successful  te- 
sistanceisarevolntion,Dotarebellion  1  Rebellion 
Indeed,  appears  on  the  back  of  ■  flying  enemy ; 
but  revolution  flames  on  the  breastplate  of  Ute 
victorious  warrior. 

TUlikina,  0«orci  H.     (American,  1S23-.) 

PlOBeen  of  the  PAClfle  Oonrt— We  can  look 
back  and  see,  in  the  dim  distance,  the  slowly- 
moving  train ;  the  wagons  with  their  once  white, 
but  now  dingy  covers ;  the  patient  oien,  meas- 
uring their  weary  steps ;  men  travel-stained  and 
bronzed  by  exposure;  women  with  mingled 
hope  and  care  depicted  upon  their  aniiooi 
faces;  and  children  peering  from  their  uneasy 
aliodes,  and  vrondcring  when  their  discomforts 
will  cease.  These  are  pioneers  on  their  way  to 
the  promised  land.  Moons  wax  and  wai^ 
again  and  again  ;  but  day  after  day  the  toilsome 
march  is  resumed.  Sometimes  there  are  Indian 
scares  and  depredations ;  unbridged  streams  ue 
encountered  :  rugged  ascents  and  steep  declivi- 
ties occur ;  teams  give  out  and  wagons  break 
down;  but  finally,  through  « moving  accidents 
by  flood  and  field.'*  and  when  the  year  has 
glided  into  the  gold  and  russet  of  autumn,  they 
reach  the  long-looked-for  end  of  their  journey. 
To  some,  all  this  did  not  happen;  to  others, 
more  than  this  happened.  And  there  were 
those  who  looked  back  with  sad  hearts,  and  re- 
membered where  tbey  had  left  the  wild  winds 
to  chant  their  funeral  teqniem  over  a  lonely  and 
deserted  grave. 

When  the  pioneers  arrived  here,  they  fonnd 
a  land  of  marvelous  beauty.  They  found  ei- 
tended  prairies,  rich  with  luxuriant  veidnte. 
They  found  grand  and  gloomy  forests,  majestic 
rivers,  and  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snow ;  but  they  fonnd  no  friends  to  greet  them, 
no  homes  to  go  to.  nothing  bat  the  genial 
heavens  and  the  generous  earth  to  give  them 
consolation  and  hope. — (From  an  address  de- 
livered at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  March,  1895.) 

WUmot,  DkTld    (American,  1814-1868.) 

<iFiBaaotm»  and  "Propertr  Rl«btB>— 
The  instincts  of  money  are  the  same  the  wold 
over, — the  same  here  as  in  the  moat  grinding 
despotism  of  Europe.  Money  is  cold,  sdfish, 
heartless.  It  hat  no  pulae  of  humanity,  no 
feelings  of  pity  or  of  love.  Interest,  gain,  ac- 
cumulation, are  the  sole  inttioctt  ol  its  natnre ; 
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and  it  ii  tbe  aame,  whether  invested  in  mmnn- 
factnring  stock,  buik  itock,  or  the  black  itock 
of  the  South.  Intent  on  its  own  interest,  it  i* 
utterly  Tcgardless  of  the  right*  of  bunumitf. 
It  would  coin  diTidend*  oot  of  the  de*tmction 
of  Kial*.  Here,  then,  sir,  we  have  liiteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  capital,  —  heartiest,  unfeeling 
capital,  intent  on  itf  own  pecuniary  advance- 
ment. It  is  here,  lir,  in  these  halls,  in  deiperale 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  humanitj  and  of  face 
labor.  It  if  struggling  to  clutch  in  its  iron 
grap  the  toil  of  the  conntr?,  — that  soil  which 
it  man's  inheritance,  and  which  of  right  should 
belong  to  him  who  latwrs  upon  it.  Siateeu 
hundred  mtlllona  of  dollaii  demands  the  toil 
of  our  tenitoriet  in  perpetuity  for  II*  human 
chattels, — to  drive  back  the  free  laborer  from 
his  rightful  field  of  enterprise,  —  from  hit  law- 
ful and  God-given  inheritance.  .  Slavery  mutt 
have  a  wider  Geld,  or  the  money  value  of  flesh 
and  blood  will  deteriorate.  Additional  security 
and  strength  mutt  be  given  to  tbe  bolden  of 
human  stock.  What  though  hunkanity  should 
shriek  and  wail  7  Money  it  insatiate,  —  capital 
it  deaf  to  the  voice  of  itt  pleading*.  To  op- 
po*e  the  extension  of  slavery.'-toretiat  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  the  demandi  of  this 
huge  money  power,  —  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
humanity  and  of  free  labor  ia,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  to  be  sectional 
and  fanaticaL  To  bow  down  to  this  money 
power,— to  do  it*  bidding,— to  be  its  instru- 
ment and  Its  tool,  is  doubtless,  in  the  esteem 
of  the  gentleman,  to  itand  upon  a  «  btoad  and 
national  platfonn."  Freedom  and  humanity, 
truth  and  justice,  i*  a  platform  too  narrow  for 
his  enlarged  and  comprehensive  mind,  —  the 
unlvertality  of  slavery  can  alone  fill  it*  capa- 
cious  powers.  Slavery  is  democratic,  —  freedom 
fanatical  1  Sir,  the  gentleman  no  doubt  sect 
fanaticism  in  a  bold  and  fearleu  advocacy  of 
the  right.  With  tome  minds  nothing  I*  rational 
and  practical  except  that  which  pays  welL 
—  ( From  a  speech  in  Congress,  July  24th,  185&) 

inatlmip,  Biit»mt  0.  (American,  1S09-1894.) 
WuhlBflon— The  republic  may  perish ;  the 
wide  arch  of  our  raised  Unioa  may  tall;  star  by 
ttar  its  glories  may  expire ;  stone  after  stone  its 
columns  and  itscapitol  maymolder  and  crum- 
ble ;  all  other  names  which  adorn  its  annals  may 
be  forgotten ;  but  as  long  as  human  heattt  shall 
anywhere  pant,  or  human  tongue  shall  any- 
where plead,  for  a  sure,  rational,  constitutional 
liberty,  those  hearts  shall  enshrine  the  mcmoiy, 
and  tiiosc  tongues  shall  prolong  the  fame,  of 
Geoige  Washington.  —  (At  tbe  laying  of  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Washington  monument) 

TIM  niton  Of  ITTS— Our  fathera  were  no 
propagandist*  of  republican  institutions  in  the 
abstract.  Tbeir  own  adoption  of  a  republican 
form  was,  at  tbe  moment,  almost  as  much  a 
matter  of  chance  as  of  choice,  of  necessity  as  of 
preference.  The  thirteen  colonies  had,  happily, 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  manage  their  own 
afiaiis,  and  were  too  widely  jealous  of  each 
other,  also,  to  admit  for  an  instant  any  idea  of 
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centralizatioD ;  and  without  centralltation  a 
monarchy,  or  any  other  foiv  of  aibitraiy  gov- 
ernment, was  out  of  tbe  question.  UnioD  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  only  safety  for  liberty; 
bat  it  could  only  be  a  constitntional  union,  a 
limited  and  restricted  onion,  founded  on  com- 
promises and  mutual  concestiona ;  a  union  rec- 
ognizing a  large  measure  of  States'  right^^ 
retting  not  only  on  the  division  of  powers 
among  Initiative  and  executive  departments^ 
but  resting  also  on  the  distribution  of  powen 
between  tbe  States  and  the  nation,  both  deriv- 
ing their  original  authority  from  the  people,  and 
exercising  thatauthority  for  the  people.  This 
was  the  system  contemplated  by  the  declaration 
of  1776.  This  wat  the  system  approximated  to 
by  the  confederation  of  I778-I78t.  This  was  the 
system  finally  consummated  by  the  Constitution 
of  >789.  And  under  thii  system  our  great  exam- 
ple of  self-goremment  has  beoi  hM  op  before 
the  nadonx,  folSDIng,  so  far  as  it  ba*  fulfilled  it, 
that  lofty  mission  which  is  tecoffnUed  to-day  a* 
« liberty  enllgbtening  the  world.*  —  (From  hi* 
Centennial  oration  delivered  in  Boiton,  July 
411WI876.) 

Wirt,  mum    (American,  1772-1834.) 

Jalbrwm'i  «imui  D«mln«»— Thoie  who 
tunounded  tbe  death-bed  of  Mr.  Jefferson  report 
that  in  the  few  tbort  interralt  ot  delirinm  that 
occurred,  his  mind  manifestly  relapsed  to  At 
age  of  the  Revolution.  He  talked  in  broken  sen- 
tences of  the  commilleea  of  safety,  and  the  rest 
of  that  great  machinery  which  he  imagined  to 
be  still  in  action.  One  of  his  exclamations  wax : 
cWam  the  committee  to  be  on  their  gsaid."; 
and  he  instantly  rose  in  hit  bed,  with  the  help 
of  hit  attendants,  and  went  through  the  act  of 
writing  a  bniried  nc4e.  But  these  intervali 
were  few  and  abort  His  reason  wa*  almost 
constantly  upon  her  throne,  and  tbe  only  as[dra- 
tion  he  was  beard  to  breathe  was  tbe  prayer 
that  he  might  live  to  tee  the  Fourth  of  July. 
When  that  day  came,  all  that  he  waa  heard  to 
whiiper  wat  the  repeated  ejaculation,—*  Mmc 
Damiiu  t&miaas"— [Vow,  Lord,  let  thy  terranl 
depart  in  peace  I)  And  the  prayer  of  the 
patriot  wat  heard  and  answered.- (iSafi.) 

Ocnini  and  Vork- Genius  unexerted  is  like 
the  poor  moth  that  flutten  around  a  candle  till 
it  scorches  itself  to  death.  If  genius  be  desir- 
able at  all.  It  it  only  of  that  great  and  magnani- 
mous kind  which,  like  the  condor  of  South 
America,  pitches  from  the  lummit  of  Chimbo- 
raso  above  the  clouds,  and  snttaini  itself  at 
pleasure,  in  that  empyreal  region,  with  an  energy 
rather  invigorated  Uian  weakened  by  the  effort 

It  is  this  capacity  for  high  and  long-continaed 
exertion, — this  vigorous  power  of  profound 
and  searching  investigation, —  this  careering  and 
wide-spreading  comprehension  of  mind,  ""^ 
those  long  reaches  of  thought,  that,— 

■  —  Pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-beed  Boon. 
Or  dive  Into  the  bottom  of  tlie  ieep. 
Wbetc  tatbom  llneeonld  never  tooch  the  gieuo^ 
And  drag  up  drowned  honor  bj  the  locks  —  ■ 
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thii  ii  th«  proweu,  and  these  the  hardy  achierc- 
mentt  which  are  to  entoU  roui  tuuDetamoDctbe 
(Teat  men  of  the  earth. 

VlM,  Hmut  a.    (American,  1819-1869.) 

•  DUk  Lantan*)'  1&  PollttM— Know- 
NotMngiim  is  against  the  spirit  oi  Refonnatioii 
and  Protestantian.  Let  tbe«ac«t  bigoted  Frot' 
estant  enumerate  what  he  defioei  to  have  been 
the  abominations  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  What 
would  he  suy  were  the  wont  ? — The  lecret*  of 
Jeniitiim,  of  the  Auto-da-f^  of  the  monasteries 
and  of  the  nunneries ;  the  private  penalties 
of  the  Inquisition's  Scavengei's  Daughter, — 
piotcriptkin,  peiMCUtion,  bicotry,  intolerance, 
thuttinc  up  of  the  Book  of  the  Word.  And  do 
Piotestants  now  mean  to  out- Jesuit  the  Jesuits  ? 
Do  tliey  mean  to  strike  and  not  be  seen  ?  To 
be  felt  and  not  to  be  heiid  ?  To  put  a  shud- 
der upon  homanitj  by  the  masks  of  mutes  t 
WiU  they  wen  the  monkiah  cowU?  WiUthey 
inflict  penalties  at  the  polls  without  reasoning 
together  with  their  fcUows  at  the  hustings  ? 
WiU  they  proscribe  7  Persecute  ?  WiU  they 
bloat  np  tbemsel*«t  into  that  bigotry  which 
would  bnm  Nonconfotmista  ?  Will  Uiey  not 
tolerate  Ereedom  of  conscience,  bat  doom  dis- 
Knten^  in  secret  conclave,  to  a  forfeiture  of 
civil  privileges  for  a  religions  difference  ?  Will 
they  not  truislate  the  scripture  of  thdr  f  dth  ? 
Win  they'  visit  w  with  daric  lantema  and  exe- 
cute DS  l^  signs,  and  lest  oaths,  and  in  secrecy  ? 
Protestantiim,  fotbid  it  t —  (From  ao  address  in 
185^  against  the  Kitow-Nothing*.) 


moliolma  P.  S.,  OardlBAl     ( Eng- 
a,  l8ta-lS65.) 

Obnzolt  Ball— Of  all  musical  lustni- 
it  is  by  far  the  grandest,  solemn  or 
IT  ^irill  and  deaij  or,  still  better,  with 
imbined  In  a  choral  peal,  it  is  the  only 
ent  whose  music  can  travel  on  the 
can  heave  in  noble  swells  upon  the 
and  can  out-bellow  the  storm.  It  alone 
to  heaven  as  to  earth,  and  scatters 
its  sounds,  till  in  the  distance  they 
bat  by  fragments  and  Inoken 

Every  other  instrument  creeps  00  earth,  or 
sends  its  sounds  skimming  over  H*  rarface; 
but  this  pours  it  out  from  above,  like  the  shower, 
or  the  light,  or  whatever  comes  from  the  higher 
regions  to  benefit  those  below.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  call  out  from  the  middle  space  which 
heavenly  messengers  would  occupy,  to  make 
proclamation  to  man ;  condescending  to  an  in- 
ferior sphere,  but  not  wholly  deigning  to  soil 
themselves  with  earth ;  high  enough  to  com- 
mand, low  enough  to  be  understood. 

The  Levite  trumpet  had  something  startling 
and  military  in  it,  that  spoke  of  alarms  and 
human  pasrions ;  every  other  vocal  instrument 
belongs  to  the  world  ( excepting,  perhaps,  the 
ni^le  organ,  too  huge  and  too  delicately  con- 
structed for  out-of-doors  ) ,  and  associates  itself 
with  profane  amusements;  but  (he  solcmti  old 
bell  has  refused   to  lend   itself   for  any  such 


purpose,  and  as  it  swings  to  and  fro,  te- 
ceiving  its  impnlses  from  the  temple  of  God 
below,  talks  of  nothing  but  sacred  things,  and 
now  reproves  the  laggard,  and  now  cheer*  tile 
sorrowful,  and  now  chides  the  over-mirliifiiL 
WOOdbnry,  Levi    (American,  1789-1851.) 

Tlia  Tariff  of  1B43— So,  if  you  Iiave  the  tight 
to  give  protection  to  one  branch  of  industry,  as 
a  legitimBle  constitutional  end  nnder  the  powers 
of  Che  Federal  Government,  and  npt  merely  as 
an  incidental  consequence  of  duties  imposed  for 
revenue,  why  not  march  manfully  to  soch  pro- 
tection in  a  separate  bill  ?  Why  not,  as  in 
France,  expressly  prohibit  what  comes  from 
atnoad,  and  competes  with  our  manufacture^ 
which  it  is  deemed  so  important  to  chensh  I 
Why  not  add,  likewise,  direct  tionntics  in  other 
cases,  wheie  found  necessary  to  sustain  them  7 
That  would  at  least  be  inte%iblc,  aboveboard. 
and  the  country  would  see  and  understand  what 
Congress  was  really  doing;  and  that  poli<7 
would  not,  a*  in  this  case,  by  an  onnatnral 
combination,  embarrass  or  endanger  the  only 
avowed  object  of  this  measure  on  its  face, — 
which  is,  to  raise  revenue.— [From  a  speech  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  August  1842.) 
VMlwoith,  JasiM  M.  (American,  Contenqw- 
nuteon*.) 

IndlTtdnal  LllMrt7—«  Glittering  generali- 
ties," a  most  brilliant  advocate  called  the  self- 
evident  truths  of  the  Declaration.  Possibly  so ; 
indeed,  certainly  so,  if  yon  stop  with  that 
instrument.  But  when  they  were  realised  in  the 
conscience,  and  embedded  in  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  the  people,  and  interwoven  with  all 
the  filaments  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  give  tone  and 
temper  to  the  common  life,  and  appear  and  re- 
appear in  the  very  efflorescence  of  popular 
sentiments,  iikstincts,  impulses,  emotions,  and 
passions,  they  became  transcendent,,  vital,  and 
all-goveming  (acts.  And  so  it  is  not  strange,  it 
is  just  what  we  should  expect  that  these  'glit- 
tering generalities"  were  more  particalariy 
stated  and  deBned  in  the  Constitution,  in  other 
words,  to  be  sure,  but  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, sense,  and  import ;  that  is  to  say,  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lilierty,  or  ptopetty 
witlkout  due  process  of  law;  no  State  slull  deny 
to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws ; 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  poblic 
use  vrithont  just  compensation ;  and  the  many 
other  clauses,  by  which  these  fundamental 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises 
are  assured  ;  such  as  those  guaranteeing  free 
elections,  free  speech,  justice  administered  with- 
out denial  or  delay,  ttie  privileges  of  the  Aaiiat 
corpus,  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  so  on 

And  ^ns,  reversing  oar  steps,  we  trace  Aese 
mandates,  prohibitions,  and  goaranteea  of  our 

constitutions  back  to  the  comprehensive  phrsse 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  to  the  end  that  each  and 
every  man  may  exercise  all  hia  faculties  in 
wliatever  way  he  may,  according  to  bis  own 
judgment,  choose,  so  as  to  derive  from  them  his 
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Ugbett  cnjaymenL  The  dtiictt,  tlie  penon,  the 
indiviiliul,—  liviiiK  hia  own  life,  chenshing  hu 
own  aspirations,  nakitig  uid  mectiiig  bic  own 
deiliiir,  be  ic  the  integer  ;  be  is  Mured  i  for  him 
are  all  the  lolicitudes.  To  conserre  hia  rights, 
coDsidentlr  with  thoM  of  others,  and  to  give 
him  opportimitj  to  work  oat  his  own  bappiness, 
without  responsibility  to  others,  and  without 
Teiponwbilitr  from  others  to  him,  govenuneots 
aie  inititDted.  For  these  purposes  ve  all  the 
complex  ijttem  of  laws,  the  vast  scheme  of 
admlnUtration,  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  the 
immottal  State.—  <From  bis  address  as  piesident 
of  the  Amerkan  Bw  Anodatkm.    1897.) 

Vrokllflk,  JobB    (  England,  c.  1324-1384.) 

oTroiy  ud  wiuiuir  Do  Titr  l«i»t»  — 
Tnily  and  willfuUy  do  thy  labor  that  if  thy 
lord  or  thy  master  be  a  heathen  man,  that  by 
thy  meekness  and  willful  and  tnie  senrice,  hie 
have  not  to  mnimur  against  tbee,  nor  slander 
thy  God  DOT  Christendom.  ...  For  that 
God  that  putteth  thee  in  such  serrice  wots  what 
state  is  bat  for  thee,  and  will  reward  thee  more 
than  all  earthly  lords  may,  if  tbou  dost  it  tmlf 
and  willfully  (or  his  ordinance.  And  in  all 
thing*  beware  of  murmuring  against  God  and 
his  visitation,  in  great  labor  and  long,  and  great 
uckness  and  other  adversities,  and  beware  of 
wrath,  of  cursing  and  warying.  or  banning,  of 
nan  or  of  beast.  And  ever  keep  patience  and 
meekness  and  charity  both  to  God  and  to  man. 
And  thus  each  man  in  these  three  italea  oweth 
to  live,  to  aavc  himself  and  help  otbei* ;  and 
thtw  dionld  good  life,  rest,  peace,  and  charity 
be  among  Christian  men,  and  they  be  aaved, 
and  heatbeo  men  aoon  converted,  and  God 
magnified  greatly  in  all  nations  and  sects  that 
now  deatdse  him  and  his  law,  for  the  wicked 
living  ol  false  Christian  men.  —  ( From  a  ser- 
mon in  «  The  World's  Best  Orations. » ) 

VTAdltm,  Ht  VllllniB  (England,  1687-1740-) 
«ltn  FKiphMrlBS— Onlr  ItippoalBcn  — 
We  have  been  told,  sir,  in  this  House,  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  given  to  prophecies.  Therefore  I 
(hall  not  pretend  to  prophesy ;  but  I  may  sup- 
pose a  case,  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened, may  possibly  happen.  Let  ns,  then, 
suppose,  sir,  a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of 
virlne  or  honor,  of  no  great  family,  and  of  bnt 
a  mean  fottone,  raised  to  be  chief  minister  of 
state  by  the  concurrence  of  many  whimsical 
events ;  afraid  or  unwilling  (o  trust  any  but 
creatures  of  bii  own  making,  and  most  of  them 
equally  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  or 
hant« ;  ignorant  of  the  true  interest  of  his  coun- 
try, and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of  enriching 
and  aggrandising  himself  and  his  favorites;  in 
foreign  affaire,  trusting  none  bnt  those  whose 
education  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  have 
such  knowledge  or  such  qaalidcationi  as  can 
eiUier  be  of  service  to  their  country  or  give  any 
weight  or  credit  to  their  negotiations.  Let  us 
suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  by  such 
means,  neglected  or  misondersEood ;  her  honor 
and  CKdlt  lort ;  her  trade  insulted ;  her  mer- 
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chants  plundered';  and  bet  sailors  murdered; 
and  all  these  things  overlooked,  only  for  fear  his 
administration  should  be  endangered.  Suppose 
him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the  plunder 
of  the  nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  01m 
choosing,  most  of  their  seats  purchased,  and 
their  votes  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasure.  In  such  a  Parliament,  let  us  suppose 
attempts  made  to  Inquire  into  his  conduct,  or  to 
relieve  the  nation  from  the  distress  he  has 
brought  upon  it ;  and  when  lights  proper  for  at- 
taining those  ends  are  called  for,  not,  perhaps, 
for  the  information  of  the  particular  gentlemen 
who  call  for  them,  but  because  nothing  can  be 
done  in  a  parliamentary  way  till  these  things  be 
in  a  proper  way  laid  before  Paiiiament;  sup- 
pose these  lights  refused,  these  reasonable  re- 
quests rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his 
creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  daily  pay,  or  en- 
gages in  his  particular  interest  by  granting 
them  those  posts  and  places  which  ought  never 
to  be  given  to  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  pnblic. 
— (From  a  speech  in  Parliament  attacking  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.     1734.) 

lolUooftr,  JoMlUai    ( Switzerlaitd, .) 

OontUmow  Lift  ftnd  BiarlwUag  lmrr>Mi 
in  Pow«r~My  eiistence  is  not  confined  to 
this  fleeting  moment  I  It  will  continue  foieverl 
My  activity  is  not  bounded  by  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  I  now  live  and  move ;  it  wiU  be 
ever  enlarging,  ever  becoming  more  extensive 
and  diversified.  My  intellectual  powera  are 
not  subject  to  dissolution  and  decay  like  dust ; 
they  shall  contiaue  in  operation  and  effect  for- 
ever ;  and  the  more  I  exert  them  here,  the  bet- 
ter I  employ  then),  the  more  1  effect  by  them, 
so  much  better  shall  I  use  them  in  the  future 
world ;  so  much  the  more  shall  I  there  eEEect  by 
them.  I  see  before  me  an  incessant  enlarge- 
ment of  mj^here  of  sight  and  action,  an  inces- 
sant increase  in  knowledge.  In  virtue,  in  activ- 
ity, in  bliss.  The  whole  munensity  of  God's 
creation,  the  whole  unnumbered  hoM  of  intelli- 
gent, thinking  beings,  all  the  hidden  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  Jesua  Christ,  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  Divine  perfection, — 
what  noble  employments,  what  displays  of  my 
powers,  what  pure  joys,  what  everiasting  prog- 
ress, do  not  these  ^oid  to  my  expectations  ? 
—  (  From  a  sermon  on  Psalms,  viii.  5.) 

XirlncU.  mrlob    (Switzerland,  1484-1531.) 

BxtraoU  from  Hla  lantion*  DtirUg  th* 
BetbrmaUon — Before  the  fall,  man  had  been 
created  with  a  bee  will,  so  that,  bad  he  been 
willing,  he  might  have  kept  the  law ;  bis  nature 
was  pure ;  the  disease  of  sin  had  not  yet 
reached  him;  his  life  was  in  his  own  hands. 
But  having  desired  to  be  as  God,  be  died,— 
and  not  he  alone,  but  all  his  posterity.  Since 
then  in  Adam  all  men  are  dead,  no  one  can 
recall  them  to  life,  until  the  Spirit,  which  is 
God  himself,  raises  them  from  the  dead.  .  .  . 
Christ,  very  man  and  very  God,  has  purchased 
for  us  a  never-ending  redemption.  For  since 
it  was  the  eternal  God  who  died  for  w^  Ui 
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pMtion  U  therefore  ■□  etenul  locriGcc,  and 
everiutinKly  eSectiuU  to  heal ;  it  lUiilies  the 
Divine  jottice  fonver  in  betulf  of  all  those  who 
leljr  apon  it  with  finn  and  unshakea  faith. 
Wherever  sin  is,  death  of  necessity  follows. 
Christ  wu  without  sin,  and  guile  wu  not 
found  in  his  mouth ;  and  yet  he  died  I  This 
detlth  be  tuEfered  In  our  stead  I  He  was  will- 
ing to  die  that  he  ini{ht  restore  us  to  life  ;  and 
as  he  bad  no  tins  of  hii  own,  the  all-merciful 
Father  laid  our*  upon  him.  Seeing  that  the 
will  of  man  hod  rebelled  against  the  Most 
High,  it  was  necewMT  for  the 


of  eternal  order,  and  for  ttie  salvation  of  man, 
that  the  human  will  should  submit  in  Christ^ 
person  to  the  Divine  wilL    .    .    . 

Since  eternal  salvation  proceeds  soleljr  from 
the  merit*  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  follows 
that  the  merit  of  oor  own  worlu  is  mere  vanity 
and  folly,  not  to  say  impiety  and  senselett  im- 
pudence. If  we  could  have  been  saved  by  our 
own  works,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  Christ  to  die.  AU  who  have  ever  come  to 
God.  have  come  to  him  through  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ    .    .   . 
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Iri  laws  of  language  aad  th«  laws  of  music  are  so  closely  correlated  that  even 
the  plainest  prose  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  of  melody  which 
govern  the  highest  form  of  poetical  ticpttssioa.  There  is  00  break  at  any 
point  of  the  development  of  speech  towards  Its  highest  possibilities  of  beanty  and 
power.  The  poets  are  thus  the  best  teachers  of  prose,  because  It  Is  in  their  best 
verse  only  that  the  laws  of  prose  find  perfect  ezpresaion.  All  great  orators  have 
been  taught  by  the  great  poets.  Homer  in  the  classical  ages  and  Shakespeare 
in  modem  times  have  taught  the  g;reatest  oratx>rs  who  ever  lived.  Anyone  who 
will  read  aloud  their  verse  and  the  verse  of  other  gre^  poets  as  persistently  as 
a  musician  practices  to  acqnire  skill  on  hla  Instrument,  is  almoat  sure  to  acquire 
a  controlling  *ear»  for  melody  in  language.  It  Is  indispensable  for  success,  how- 
ever, that  the  verae  should  be  read  aloud,  in  order  that  the  ear  may  clearly 
grasp  its  vowel  harmonies.  This  has  been  recoguiced  practically,  even  if  it  has 
not  been  defined  as  a  [oiociple,  for  the  *  recitation*  of  speeches  and  solilo- 
quies from  Homer,  Milton  and  Shakespeare  has  long  been  a  favorite  exercise  In 
the  schools.  Some  of  the  speeches  which  the  great  poets  pat  in  the  months  of 
their  characters  represent  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  The  orations  delivered 
at  the  Council  of  Wot  in  hell  by  Milton's  fallen  angels  have  aeldom  been  equaled, 
and,  certainly,  they  have  never  been  surpassed  in  either  the  American  Congress  or 
the  British  Parliament.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  the  same  thing  of  the  c^ieecbes 
and  soliloquies  in  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  Byron.  In  selectii^  such  speeches  and 
soliloquies  for  this  work,  core  has  been  taken  to  find,  by  examining  the  'Speakers* 
most  used  In  America  and  England,  those  which  general  experience  has  ahown  to 
be  most  widely  useful  for  oratorical  purposes.  Only  the  most  celebrated  have  been 
included,  and,  though  what  may  be  called  *the  acting  versions, * — as  they  have 
been  adapted  for  recitation  by  the  best  elocutionists, — have  been  retMned,  they 
have  been  compared  with  the  original  texta  in  standard  editions  and  corrected. 
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HOMER 

(Greece  c.%io  (7)  to  800  (?)  B.C.) 


AcHiLLu  TO  TBI  Envoys  of  Acahemnon 


flo  lluU  not  ninel    Iff  jada[iiwnt  nndli^uiicd 

Ii  Uii> :  Uiat  neither  A(mii>«i>non  me 

Nor  >ll  the  Greek!  •b»1I  more  I    For  ccbkIch  toll 

WLtu  here  bo  t*****^* ;  one  recompciue  awaJta 

The  ■edeDtai7  uid  the  moct  alert  I 

The  bnTC  and  baie  in  eijual  honor  «UDd,— 

And  drone*  and  heroei  fall  unwept  alike. 

I,  after  all  my  labor*,  who  e^poaed 

Vj  life  coDtltmal  tn  the  field,  have  earned 

No  very  nuqplootij  prlxe  I    Aa  the  poor  Urd 

OlTca  to  her  nnfledged  brood  a  morael  (ained 

After  long  warcta.  thoosh  mntint;  it  herwll. 

Bo  I  have  worn  out  many  ileepleM  nlghta, 

And  waded  deep  throuEb  nany  a  bloody  day 

In  battle  for  their  wlvea.    1  have  deatmyed 

Twelve  dtlea  with  my  Beet :  and  twelve,  aave  one 

On  fool  cootcsdios.  In  the  fieldi  of  Troj'. 

Prom  all  theae  dtlea  predoua  apoll  I  took 

Abondant,  and  to  Acamemnon'a  hand 

Oavcallthetreaaure.    He  within  hla  ihipa 

Abode  the  while,  and,  bavlnK  all  recdvcd, 

Uttlc  dlatrlboted,  and  mncli  retained. 

He  cave,  however,  to  the  Klnga  and  Chief* 

A  portion,  and  they  keep  it.    He,  alone, 

Of  all  the  Gtedan  host,  hath  he  deapolted  1 

Hy  bride,  my  aonl'*  delight,  la  In  hi*  huda  I 

Tell  him  my  reply : 

And  tcU  It  hlra  aloud,  that  other  Greek* 

Hay  Indignation  feel  like  me,  if,  armed 

Alway*  In  Impodenec.  be  aeek  to  wrong 

Them  alio.    Let  him  iu4  henceforth  ptemune— 

Canine  and  hard  in  aapect  thonch  he  be  ^ 

TO  look  me  In  the  face.    IwiUnotahare 

Hti  eootuel*.  nelthei  will  I  aid  Ui  works. 

I,et  It  an&ce  him,  th*t  he  wronged  me  once,-^ 

Deceived  me  once  ;  —  benceforth  hi*  gIo>ln(  art* 

Are  loti  on  me  I    But  let  him  rot  In  peace, 

Craaed  aa  he  i*.  and.  by  the  stroke  of  Jove, 

Inhtnatel    I  deteMhIaclftil— andhlm 

So  honor  aa  lite  thing  which  moat  I  acorn  I 

And  would  he  give  me  twenty  timt*  the  woftk 


Of  tbl*  hi*  offer,— all  the  trcarared  heap* 
which  he  pa**e**ea,  or  *h*ll  yet  poiae**^ 
All  that  Orchomlio*  within  her  walla, 
And  all  that  opulent  Egyptian  Thebea 
Kecdve*,— the  city  with  a  hundred  gates. 
Whence  twenty  thouaand  chariot*  ra*b  to  war,— 
And  wotild  be  give  me  rlche*  a*  the  *anda. 
And  a*  the  dna  of  earth,— no  gift*  from  him 
Should  *aolbe  me,  till  my  aoul  were  Snt  avenged 
Pot  all  the  offenaive  llcenac  of  hi*  tongue. 
I  will  not  wed  the  daughter  of  yoor  Chlef,^ 
Of  Agamemnon.    Could  ihe  vie  la  charma 
With  golden  yenn*.-  had  *he  aU  the  *kiU 
Of  blne-cyed  Palla*,^cven  ao  endowed. 


Aud  Achillea,  fleet  of  foot,  annrefcd  and  aaid 
nnto  Um :  •  Heaven4pmng  aon  of  Laertea,  Ody*- 
■ena  of  many  wile*,  in  opcune**  mnat  I  now  de- 
clare unto  yon  ray  aaylng,  even  aa  I  am  minded, 
and  a*  the  fulfillment  thereof  *h*ll  be,  that  ye 
may  not  dt  before  me  and  coax  thla  way  and  that. 
For  hateful  to  me  even  a*  the  gate*  of  hell  1*  be 
that  hideth  one  thing  In  hi*  heart  and  ottereth 
another:  bat  1  will  ipeak  what  me  seemeth  beat 
Not  me,  I  ween,  aball  Agamemnon  aon  of  Atren* 
peranade,  nor  the  other  Danaan*,  aeeing  we  were 
to  have  no  thank  fOr  battling  with  the  foeman 
ever  wUhont  respite.  He  that  abldeth  at  home 
hath  equal  ihare  with  him  thai  fightetb  hi*  beat, 
and  In  like  honor  are  held  both  the  coward  and 
the  brave ;  death  eometh  alike  to  the  nntslllng 
and  to  hlra  that  hath  tolted  long.  Neltber  have  t 
any  profit  for  that  I  endured  tribalatlon  of  aonl, 
ever  (taking  ray  Ute  in  fight.  Bm  a*  a  bca 
brlngeth  her  unfledged  chlckciu  each  morael  aa 
■he  winneth  It,  and  with  heraelf  it  goeth  hard, 
even  *o  I  wa*  wont  to  watch  ont  many  a  (leepie** 
night  and  pa«*  thmngh  many  bloody  days  of 
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battk;  nrrlnx  with  folk  for  tbdr  women'*  lake. 
Twelre  dUe*  of  men  hsTc  I  Uid  wute  from  ihlp- 
board,  and  (torn  Uad  elcren,  I  do  7011  to  wit. 
throoffliotit  degpaoilgd  Troy-lAnd ;  out  of  all  these 
took  t  mmny  goodl]'  treuum  ud  woald  bdni 
and  iltc  tbttn  all  to  AcanemtiaD,  aos  of  Atrriu, 
and  he  atAylng  behind  unld  [he  fleet  ihlp*  woaVd 
take  them  and  portion  ont  lome  few.  bnt  keep  the 
tnoM.  Now  lome  he  (btc  to  be  meed*  ol  hoiun 
to  the  prince*  and  the  klngi,  and  theli*  are  left 
nntoocfaed ;  only  from  nic  of  all  the  Achaian* 
took  he  my  darling  lady  and  keepcth  her,— let 
him  *Iecp  beilde  her  and  take  hi*  jof  I  BM  wb; 
maM  the  ArgntM  moke  war  on  the  Trojana  I  Why 
hath  Atrelda  sathered  hla  host  and  led  them 
hltherT  I*  It  not  tor  lovely-haired  Helen'*  *ake ' 
Do  then  the  oou  of  Atreua,  alone  of  mortal  men, 
loie  their  wiieat  Surely  whaUoever  man  li  good 
and  Kxiad  of  mind  loretb  hi*  own  and  cberf*lieth 
her,  even  a*  I  too  loved  mine  with  all  ny  heart, 
thongh  bot  the  captive  of  my  apear.  But  now 
tliat  he  hath  taken  my  meed  of  honor  from  mine 
arm*  and  hath  deceived  me.  let  him  oM  tempt  me 
Hut  know  him  fnll  well :  he  ahall  not  prevalL 
Nay,  Odyaaena,  let  him  take  counael  with  thee 
and  all  the  prince*  toward  from  the  ahipa  the 
conamning  Gre.  Veilly  without  mine  aid  he  hath 
wrooght  many  thing*,  and  bnilt  a  wall  and  dug  a 
foa*  atMMt  It  wide  and  deep,  and  act  a  pallaade 
therein ;  yet  eren  ao  can  he  not  *lay  murderou 
Hector'*  might.  Bat  »  long  aa  I  waa  fighting 
amid  the  Acholana  Hector  had  00  mind  to  amy 
hi*  battle  far  from  the  wall,  but  icarce  came  unto 
the  Skaian  gate*  and  to  the  oak  tree ;  there  once 
he  awaited  me  alone  and  acarce  escaped  my  oniet. 
But  now.  aednfi  I  ban  no  mind  to  fight  with 
noble  Hector.  I  will  to-morrow  do  aacrificc  to  Zcu* 
and  all  the  goda.  and  store  well  my  *hi]>*  when  I 
have  lannched  them  on  the  salt  sea.— then  ahatt 
thoo  tt.  If  tboo  wilt  ud  halt  any  care  therefor, 
my  ahlpa  sailing  at  break  of  day  o*er  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Oihes-  home,  and  my  men  right  eager 
at  the  oar ;  and  It  the  great  Shaker  ot  the  Sarth 
grant  me  a  good  journey,  on  the  third  day  should 
I  reach  deep-aoilcd  Phtbla.  There  are  my  great 
possessions  that  I  left  when  I  came  hither  to  my 
hurt;  and  yet  more  gold  and  ruddy  btotue  ahall  I 
bring  from  hence,  and  falr-l^rdled  women  and 
gray  Inin.— all  at  least  that  weremlne  by  lot;  only 
my  meed  of  honor  hath  he  that  gave  It  me  taken 
back  in  U*  deapltefnlness,  even  Lord  Agamemnon, 
son  of  Atrens.  Ta  him  dedare  ye  everything 
ens  as  I  charge  yon,  openly,  that  all  the  Achalans 
likewise  may  have  indignation.  If,  haply,  he 
bopcth  to  beguile  yet  some  other  Danaan.  for 
that  he  1*  ever  clothed  In  ihamelessnen.  Verily 
not  in  my  face  would  he  dare  to  look,  thongh  be 
hare  Ibe  front  of  a  dog.  Neither  will  1  devise 
connsel  with  him  not  any  enterprise,  for  utterly 
he  hsth  deceived  me  and  done  wickedly ;  but 
never  again  ahall  be  begnile  me  with  fair  speech, 
—let  this  suffice  him.  I^t  him  begone  In  peace  ; 
Zeus,  the  lord  of  connsel.  hath  taken  away  his 
wit*.  Hateful  to  me  are  hla  gifts,  and  I  hold  him 
at  a  straWa  worth.  Not  even  if  he  gave  me  ten 
times,  yea  twenty,  all  that  now  U  hU,  and  all  that 
may  conie  to  him  otherwhence,  even  all  the  rev- 


Egyptian  Thebeik  where 
the  treasntc-hoose*  are  stored  fullest — Thebes  of 
the  hundred  gates,  whence  sally  forth  two  him- 
died  warriors  through  each  with  horses  and  char^ 
iota,—  nay,  nor  gifts  in  number  ss  sand  or  dust ; 
not  even  so  shall  Agamemnon  persuade  my  aonl 
Ull  he  have  paid  me  back  all  the  Utter  despite. 
And  the  dangblei  ot  Agaraemaon,  son  of  Atrens, 
will  I  nM  wed,  not  were  she  rival  of  golden 
Aphrodite  for  fsiraeas,  snd  for  handiwork  malt^ted 
brlght«yed  Athene,—  not  even  then  will  t  wed 
berj  let  him  choose  him  of  the  Aehalaos  another 
that  I*  his  peer  aud  is  more  royal  than  I.  Rir  if 
tbe  gods  indeed  preserve  me,  and  I  come  unto  my 
home,  then  will  Pelens  himself  seek  me  a  wife. 
Usny  Achalsu  maidens  are  there  tbtoughont 
Hellas  and  phthia,  datucbtera  of  princes  that  ward 
tbdr  dtles ;  whomsoever  of  these  I  wish  will  I 
make  my  dear  lady.  Very  often  was  my  high 
soul  moved  to  take  me  there  a  wedded  wife,  a 
helpmeet  for  ue,  and  have  ioy  ot  the  pawLsiluus 
that  the  old  man  Peleu*  possesseth.  For  not  of 
like  worth  with  life  hold  I  even  all  the  wealth  that 
men  say  was  possessed  ot  the  well-peopled  dty  of 
Hios  in  days  of  peace  gone  by,  before  the  son*  of 
the  Achaiaiu  came :  neither  all  the  treasure  that 
the  stone  threshold  of  the  sniher  FhiEbus  Apollo 
encompasseth  la  rocky  Pytho.  For  kiae  and 
goodly  flock*  are  to  be  had  for  the  h) 
tripods  and  chestnut  horses  f< 
but  to  bring  back  man's  life  neither  harrying  nor 
earning  avalletb  when  once  it  hath  paased  the 
barrier  ot  hi*  lipa.  For  thu*  my  goddess  mothei 
telleth  me,  Thetis,  the  silver-footed,  tbat  twain 
fates  are  bearing  me  to  the  issue  of  death.  If  I 
aUde  here  and  besiege  the  Trojans'  dty,  then  my 
returning  home  is  taken  from  me.  but  my  fame 
shall  be  Imperishable ;  but  if  I  go  home  to  my 
dear  native  land,  my  high  tame  is  taken  from  me, 
but  my  life  shall  etidtue  long  while,  ndther  shall 
the  issue  ot  death  soon  reach  me.  Moreover  I 
would  counsel  you  all  to  set  sail  homeward,  seeing 
jt  shall  never  reach  your  goal  of  ateep  nloa ;  of  ■ 
surety  tar-seelBg  Zeus  holdeth  his  hand  over  hei; 
and  her  folk  arc  ot  good  courage.  Bo  go  your 
way  and  tell  my  amwei  to  the  princes  of  the 
Achalatia,  even  sa  is  the  office  of  elders,  that  they 
may  devise  in  their  hearts  some  other  better  cobb- 
sel,  such  SI  shall  save  Ibrm  their  ship*  and  tha 
host  of  the  Achalans  amid  the  hollow  ahipa ;  since 
this  counsel  avalleth  them  naught  that  they  have 
now  devised,  by  reason  ot  my  fierce  wrath. 

—Fyom  tiu'Iiad,'  Boek  IX.,  yr}~4tf.     TVniu. 
laUd  by  Andrea  Lang.    MacMaianAO. 


Hector's  Rebuki  to  Polvdamas 

PoLTDAMAS  to  dsuutlesB  HcctoT  spakc ; 
Ofttlmes  In  eoondl.  Hector,  thou  an  wont 
To  censure  me,  slthoogh  sdvlalng  well ; 
Yet  hear  my  best  o^dnion  once  again. 
Proceed  we  not  in  our  attempt  against 
The  Grecian  fleet.     The  omens  we  have  seen 
AU  urge  agaiiul  it.     When  the  eagle  flew, 
Civtchlng  the  spotted  snake,  then  dropping  It 
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iDlo  tbe  open  (pace  between  the  lioiti, 
Trajr'a  luiat  wu  on  the  left.    Wu  thli  pit>|dtioaBr 
No.    Mvtj  a  Trojan  iball  we  leave  behind, 
Blaln  by  the  Oieduu  In  theii  fieetl  defeiue. 
An  aagnr  ■killed  in  omena  would  ezpoond 
Thli  omeo  Uib%  and  faith  would  wIq  from  all. 

To  whom  dartlowerinE  Hector  thoa  replied : 
Polydanual    I  like  nollhy  advk*; 
Tboa  conldBt  have  framed  far  better ;  but  It  thla 
Be  thy  deliberate  jud^^ent,  then  the  goda 
Hake  thy  deliberate  Judgment  nMblng  worth, 
Who  Udd'M  me  disregard  tbe  Thunderer'!  firm 

Tbe  wild  inbabllanti  of  air  my  guldea. 


Which  I  alike  dcipiae,  speed  they  tbelr  conrae 
With  right  Jiattd  Bight  toward  the  ruddy  Saat, 
Or  leftward  down  Into  the  ahadea  of  ere  1 
Condder  we  the  will  of  Jove  alone, 
Soverei^rn  of  Heaven  and  Barlh.    Omenj  abound 
But  the  beat  omen  ia  our  ctnintiy'a  caoae. 
Wherefore  (hould  fiery  war  thy  soul  alarm? 

Tbe  fleet  of  Greece,  thou  nccd'at  not  fear  to  die, 
Whose  courage  never  will  thy  Bight  retard. 
But  if  thou  ihrlok  thyaelf,  or  by  amootb  apeech 
Seduce  one  other  from  a  aoldicr'a  part. 
Pierced  by  thU  tpear  Incontinent  Dion  dieit  I 
—  Frtm  I)i4  '  Jlutd,' Book  XIl,  iio-iso. 
SargtHTi  Ttiiiaian  Iff  Compti'i  tr 


CORNELIUS   TACITUS 

(Rome,  c.^i-c.in  A-D.) 


Galcacus  to  thb  Calkdonians 

<  Calgacna  la  repieaented  by  Tadtua  aa  addreaa- 
ing  bla  followera.  encamped  on  the  Grampian 
Hill*.) 

Aa  OPTBK  ai  I  reflect  on  the  origin  of  the  war, 
and  OOT  neccsaltiea,  I  feel  a  atrODg  conviction  that 
thia  day,  and  your  will,  are  about  to  lay  the  toon- 
dattona  of  British  liberty.  For  we  have  all  known 
what  alavciy  ia,  and  no  place  of  retreat  Ilea 
behind  ua.  The  aea  even  ia  inaecure  when  the 
Koman  fleet  bovera  around. 

Thna  anna  and  war,  ever  coveted  br  the  brave, 
are  now  the  only  refuge  of  the  cowardly.  In 
former  acttona  in  which  the  Britona  fought  with 
variona  aocceaa  agalnit  the  Romany  onr  valor  waa 
a  reaonree  to  look  to ;  for  we,  tbe  uobleat  of  all 
the  uatlona.  and,  on  that  account,  placed  In  Ita 
inmoat  i ii i aaf n,  quuaed  to  the  apectade  of  aervf- 
tnde,  had  onr  eyea  even  inviolate  from  Ita  hateful 
^bt. 

We,  the  laat  of  the  earth,  and  of  freedom,  un- 
known to  tame,  have  been  hitherto  defended  by 
oor  Tcmoteneaa ;  now  the  extreme  limit*  ot  Britain 
appear,  attd  the  unknown  la  ever  regarded  aa  the 
magnlBcent  No  refnge  la  behind  va  -.  nanght  bat 
the  racks  and  the  wavea.  and  the  deadlier 
Komans,  —  men  whoae  pride  you  have  In  vain 
aought  to  deprecate  by  moderation  and  subaervl- 

The  robben  of  the  globe,  when  the  landtalli, 
acoor  the  aea.  la  the  enemy  rich  ?  they  are  avarl- 
eknia  ;  la  he  poor?  they  are  ambitions  ;  the  Bast 
and  the  West  are  unable  to  saHate  their  dedrea. 
Wealth  and  poverty  are  alike  coveted  by  their 
rapadty.    To  carry  off,  massacre,  aclxe  on  false 

ley   call   empire ;    and,    when  they 

t,  they  call  It  peace.* 


Nature  has  made  children  and  relations  deal- 
cat  to  all ;  they  arc  carried  oS  by  levies  to  sertc 
elaewhete.  Our  good*  and  fortunes  they  aelie  os 
as  tribute,  onr  com  aa  anpplles  \  our  very  bodiea 
and  handa  they  wear  out,  amid  attlfe  and  eon- 
luinely.  In  fortlfyliig  alatlona  In  the  woods  and 

Scrts  bom  In  aervitade  are  once  boogbt.  and 
ever  after  ted  by  their  masters ;  Britain  alone 
dally  buy*  its  alavery,  dally  feeds  It.  Aa  in  tainl- 
lies  the  last  slave  purchased  is  often  a  langhlng- 
atock  to  the  rest,.so  we,  the  last  whom  they 
have  reduced  to  slavery,  arc  the  Brst  to  be  agon- 
Iced  by  their  contumely,  and  rcaerved  for  deatmo- 

We  have  neither  fields,  nor  minerals,  nor  bai> 
bora.  In  working  which  we  can  be  employed  ;  tbe 
valor  and  fierceness  of  the  vanquished  are  obnox- 
ious to  the  victors ;  our  very  distance  and  obacui^ 
Ity,  as  they  render  us  the  safer,  make  na  the  mote 
suspected.  Ikying  aside,  therefore.  aU  hope  of 
pardon,  assume  the  courage  of  men  to  wbom 
aalvatioQ  and  glory  are  alike  dear. 

The  Trinobantea,  under  a  female  leader,  had 
eotuage  to  bnm  a  colony  and  storm  caatles ;  and, 
had  not  their  anccesa  rendered  them  negligent, 
they  woaldhavecastofftheyoke.  We,  nntonched 
and  uneonqucred,  uoraed  In  freedom,  ahall  wc 
not  ahow,  on  the  first  onaet,  what  men  Caledonia 
has  nursed  In  her  boaom? 

Do  not  believe  the  Romana  have  the  aanu 
prowess  In  war  as  Itnt  In  peace.  They  hava 
grown  great  on  oor  dlviaions ;  tlwy  know  how  to 
tam  the  vices  ot  men  to  tbe  glory  of  their  own 
army.    As  It  has  been  drawn  together  by  soeocaa, 

ttiat  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  and,  I  am 
■■***™*^  to  say,  many  of  the  Britons,  who  now 
lend  theft  blooal  to  a  foreign  usurpation,  and  In 
thetr  hearts  are  rather  enemies  than  slavey  can 
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tenor  beflu.  All  the  luettnucnU  of  *lctc»7  tit 
OS  our  aide  \  no  wEva  iBflaue  tlie  Rodudi  ;  no 
puata  are  there  to  call  ahame  on  their  flight ; 
they  faere  no  eoontty.  or  It  li  elaevhere.  Few  in 
Dombcr,  fcaifnl  fmn  ignormnce,  gaalnf  on  nn- 
known  wood*  and  aeai,  the  godj  have  dellTercd 
them,  ahul  In  and  bound.  Into  tout  hands.  I^ 
not  their  vain  aapect.  the  glitter  of  Mlier  and 
cold,  which  neither  coren  nor  vonnda,  alann  TOO. 
In  the  Tei7  line  of  the  tatmj  we  (hall  find  our 
friend*;    the  Britona  will  reeogoiie  their  own 


tsnae ;  the  Ganla  will  recollect  their  tanner  free- 
dom ;  the  other  Gennatu  will  deaert  them,  aa 
lately  the  OalpU  hare  done.  No  objecta  of  tcrrar 
■re  behind  them  ;  naught  tmt  empty  aMIca.  age- 
ridden  colonlea.  dlaKtuion  between  encl  maiton 
and  unwilling  alara,  aick  and  discordant  dtlo. 

Here  la  a  leader,  an  army ;  there  are  trlbMc* 
and  paynrnti.  and  the  bad^ea  of  aerTttnde,  which 
to  bear  torerer,  or  loitantly  to  kvengc,  lies  In  the 
power  of  yonr  anna.  Go  foith,  then,  Into  the 
field.  TUnk  of  your  anceatoni  TUnkofyonr 
poateritrl 

—AfritaU,  CkMfUrJIt-l. 


WILLIAH  SHAKESPEARE 

(Ensland,  1564-1616) 


•All  thb  World's  a  Staor* 

en  merely  playen. 
They  have  Ibdr  exits  and  their  e&lratices ; 
And  one  man  In  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  sets  txlng  srren  ogea.    At  Bnt,  the  Infant, 
HewUng  and  pahlsf  in  the  nunc'*  arms  : 
And   then,   the  whining  schoolboy,   with   hU 

aatchel. 
And  shining  momliig  fsce,  creeping  like  snail. 
Unwillingly  to  si!taoo1 ;    And  then,  the  lover, 
atKhing  like  fninsce,  with  s  woeful  ballad 
Hade  to  hla^ntatress'i  eyebrow  :  Then.  ■  soldier, 
Pull  of  strsnge  oath*,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealons  Iti  honor,  sudden  and  quick  In  quarrel, 
Seeking  Uic  bubble  rtpatatlon 
Bnn  In  the  cannon's  mouth  :    And  then,  the 

In  (air  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyea  severe,  sod  beard  ol  foimsl  cut. 
Full  of  wist  saw*  snd  modem  Instsnces, 
And  ao  he  playa  his  part :     The  sixth  age  shifla 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  00  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
Bis  yonthfol  hose  well  saved,  a  world  loo  wide 
For  his  Bhmnk  ahsDk :  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistle*  In  his  sound :    iMt  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventfnl  history, 
IJ  second  cbUdlsbBess,  and  mere  oblMon ; 
8*os  tectb,  nn*  eye*,  sans  taste,  san*  eraythlng. 
—F*vm  ■  Ai  y«u  LOt  It,  •  Act  II.,  Sctmt  ?. 


«A  Fool,  a  Pool  !— I  Mbt  a  Fool* 

Jaqtui—K  fool,  ■  (ooll  — I  met  ■  fool  1'  the 

forest, 
A  motley  tool ;  —  a  mlaerable  world  I  — 
All  do  lire  by  food,  I  met  a  fool : 
Who  laid  Mm  down  tad  basked  him  In  the  sua 


And  then  he  di 

And  looking  on  It  with  InA-lnMre  ej 
asyi  very  wisely,  •  It  1*  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  ice,*  qoolh  he,  •  how  the  ■ 

wags; 
'Tis  but  an  hoar  sgo  since  It  was  nine  \ 
And  after  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  ao,  from  hoar  to  honr,  we  ripe  and  ripe 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  nit 
And  thereby  hangs  ■  tale.*    When  I  did  bci 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
Hy  lungs  b^aa  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
Thst  fools  should  be  ao  deep  cootemplatlTC : 
And  I  did  laugh,  aana  IntermlaloB 
An  boor  by  hla  dial.—  O  noble  fool  I 
A  worthy  fool  I    Hotley's  the  only  wear.    . 

0  worthy  fool  r  oe  that  bath  been  ■  conitie 
And  aay*.  tf  ladle*  be  bnt  young  and  fair. 
They  bave   the   gift  to  know   It ;  and  b 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  Uscnlt 
After    ■    voyage. —  he     hath     itiange     p! 

With  observation,  the  whliA  he  vent* 

In  mangled  forms.— O,  that  I  wera a  boll 

1  am  amUtioiu  for  a  motley  coat 
Alt*  J>niar— Thou  Shalt  have  one. 
yofiMt— Illsmy  only  SBlti 

provided  that  yon  weed  yoor  better 
Of  all  oplnlai  that  glow*  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.  I  mnit  have  liberty 
Vlthal,  as  large  a  charter  a*  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  lor  so  toiilM 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my 
They  most  must  laugh :  And  why,  dr.  m 
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WilUun  ShftkeapMre- 

Tbe  WI17  U  pUln  ■■  my  I 


-  Contmued 

>  p*Tl*b  church : 


Dotb  -nrj  looUihlr,  mlthongli  he  imait, 

NottoKcmienKteMofthebob:  if  not 

The  wIm  nun'i  foil;  !■  ■natomlicd 

Bren  bjr  the  iqtUDd'ilax  BUncc*  of  the  tooL 

Inmt  me  la  DT  motlQ  ;  five  me  lean 

To  ipcak  my  mind,  aad  t  wUl  through  and 

throDKh 
Clcuiae  the  toiil  body  of  the  Infected  world. 
It  they  will  patiently  rccdve  my  medldoe. 

—  AvM  ^Ai  You  LOt  It,'  Attn.,  Santr. 


*NoW    Is    TKK    WiNTBK    OF    OUK    D19- 
CONTBKT  * 

CJMo'— Now  ii  the  winter  of  onr  diacontent 
Hade  glorioua  aunmier  by  thli  aan  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouda.  that  lower'd  upon  otir  honae 
IB  the  deep  boaom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now    an    our   browa  bound   with    vlctotloui 

wreath! ; 
Our  brulaed  anna  hung  up  for  monumentaj 
Onr  atem  ■lamma  changed  to  merry  mectlafi ; 
Onr  dreadful  marchea  to  dcUghtf ol  neaaurea. 
Grtan-Tliagcd  war  hath  nnoothed  hla  wrinkled 

And  DOW,— InMcad  of  monntlng  harbed  ateedi, 

To  fright  the  aoola  of  (eartnl  advenariea,— 

B^capers  nimbly  In  a  lady'a  chamber. 

To  the  bwdTliMia  pltaalng  of  >  lute. 

Bnt  I. — that  am  not  shaped  for  apoitin  tilcki, 

Nor  made  to  conit  an  anorona  looklng-glaai: 

I,    that  am   mdely   stamped,  and  want   lore'a 

majesty 
To  Mmt  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph; 
I,  that  am  cnrtall'd  of  thla  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dlaaembllng  nature, 
Ocform'd,  nnfinUb'd,  aent  before  my  time 
Into  thii  breathing  world,  acatce  half  toad*  up, 
And  that  ao  lamely  and  unfaahlonable, 
That  doga  buk  at  me,  aa  I  halt  by  them  ;— 
Wlqr  I,  in  thli  weak  piling  time  of  peace, 
RaTC  no  delight  to  paaa  away  the  time  1 
OnlcM  to  *n  <»T  ahadow  In  the  nn. 
And  deacant  on  mine  own  deformity: 
And  Ibcrcfore,— alnce  I  cannot  prove  a  lorer, 
To  entertain  tbeae  fair  well-apoken  daya,— 
I  am  determined  to  prove  >  Tlllaln, 
And  hate  the  Idle  pleaaurea  of  these  daya. 
PloU  have  I  laid,  InducUona  dangeitna. 
By  dmnken  prophcdcs,  libeta,  and  dreatna. 
To  let  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king. 
In  deadly  hate,  the  one  afalnat  the  other; 
Aod,  If  King  Bdward  be  aa  tme  and  Jut. 
Aa  I  am  aabtle,  folte.  and  Ireadwroui, 
Tbii  day  abould  CUietwe  eloaely  be  mew-d  up ; 
About  a  prophecy,  which  aay* — that  G 
Of  Bdward'a  hdis  the  murderer  ahall  be. 
Dire,  thosghti^  down  to  my  bduI!  Bere  Clareocc 


Thb  Dhum  or  Clakknck 

Clanna—O.  I  have  paaaed  a  miaeiabte  night. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreama,  of  ngly  dgbta, 
That,  aa  I  am  a  Chriatlan  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  apend  another  anch  a  night, 
Tbongh  'twere  to  boy  a  world  of  happy  day*  1 
9o  full  of  diamal  terror  waa  the  the  lime.    .    .    . 
Uelhonght,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower. 
And  waa  embark'd  to  croaa  to  Burgundy, 
And,  in  mj  oompany.  my  brother  Gloater; 
Who  from  my  caUn  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatchea,  thence  we  look'd  toward 

Snglind, 
And  dted  DP  a  thonaand  heavy  timea. 
During  the  wan  of  York  and  Iiincarter. 
That  had  befallen  na.    Aa  we  paced  along 
0pon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatchea, 
Metbought,  that  GIoMer  itomfaled ;  and.  In  fall- 
ing, 
Kmck  me,  that  thought  to  atay  him.  onrboard. 
Into  the  tumbling  billow*  of  the  main. 
O  I,ord  I  methougbt,  what  pain  it  waa  to  dnnrn  I 
What  dreadful  oOite  of  water  in  mine  ean  I 
What  fight)  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eye*  1 
Helhought  I  aaw  a  thonaand  tearful  arrecka; 
A  thouaand  men.  that  fiahea  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedge*  of  gold,  great  ancboia,  heaps  of  pearl, 
loestlraable  stonea,  uUTslued  jewels. 
All  acatter'd  In  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
Some  lay  In  dead  men'*  skntls ;  and  In  those 

Where  eye*  did  once  Inhabit,  there  were  crept 
<  As  twere  In  acom  of  eyea )  reflecting  genu. 
That  woo'd  the  alimy  bottom  of  the  decR 
And  moc^'d  the  dead  bone*  that  lay  acatter'd  by. 

Braitn^ry '^lUiA  you  such  leianre  in  the  time 
of  death 
To  gase  upon  these  aecrets  of  the  deepT 

CXirviuv— Uethongtat  I  had,  and  often  did  I 
strive 
To  yield  the  ghoat ;  bnt  still  the  envious  Bood 
Kept  In  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  aeck  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  ^ ; 
1  It  within  my  panting  balk, 
3  belch  It  In  the  sea. 


Which  almoat  bunt  to 
Sraitntmry — Awaked  yon  m 


.  whb  this  lore 


,  no,  my  dream  » 


after  11 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  (0  toy  loul  T 
I  paaa'd.  methougbt.  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poeta  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  fliat  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  aool 
Waa  my  great   tathcr-ln-law,    renowned  War> 

wick; 
Who  cried  alovd.  —  ■  What  aconrge  tor  perjofy 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  falae  ClarenceT  ■ 
And  ao  be  vanlah'd :     Then  a 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hi 
Dabbled  In  blood;  and  he  ahriek'd  out  alond.  — 
■  ClarcDce  la  come,  —  (alae,  fleeting,  peiiured 
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WiUiam  Sti«keipe«re  —  Continued 
Tlut  Mabb'd  me  in  the  II«Id  by  Tewlubory ;  — 
Seise  OQ  hloif  furie«,    take  bim   to  jour   tor- 

witH  Uiat,  metbooEbt,  ■  legloB  of  ronl  Send* 
:  SnTlioa-d  me,  and  howlU  In  mtnc  on 
Sncb  hldeoui  cries,  (bat,  with  the  iei7  ludw, 
I  trembliDE  waked,  and,  for  a  aeucm  after, 
Could  not  believe  bat  that  I  wu  In  bell  \ 
Socta  terrible  ImpteialaD  nude  my  dream. 

—  From  KicMard  III.,  Act  T.  Scau  4- 


The  Fall  or  Wolsbv 

Wofi^  — So  farewell  to  the  Uttle  Kood  jroa 

bear  me. 
farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  1 
Tbia  te  tbe  date  of  man  ;  to-day 
The  tender  leavei  of  bope,  to-m 
And  bean  hla  bluahlng  bonon  thkk  npon  him : 
Tbe  third  day.  come*  a  ftoM,  a  kllUog  fiort ; 
And,— when   he  thinka,  good   eaay    man,   full 

anrely 
1115  greatTieii  li  a  ripening,—  nipa  bii  root. 
And  then  be  fiJla.  u  I  do.    I  have  Teniored, 
Uke  little  wanton  boya  that  awlra  on  blVlder^ 
Thll  many  lummen  In  a  sea  of  gloiy  % 
But  tar  Ijeyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  piide 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  aod  now  baa  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  tbe  mercy 
Of  a  rude  atream.  that  mut  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  thii  world.  I  hate  ye  \ 


Then 


0.  that 


id  their  ruin, 
n  wan  or  women  ba 
la  like  I.uclfer, 


—  O  my  lord. 
Unit  I  then  leave  yon?  most  I  need*  forego 
80  good,  so  noble,  and  ao  true  a  maater  1 
Bear  wltnew,  all  that  have  not  beaita  of  iron. 
With  what  a  aortow  Cromwell  leave*  hia  lord, 
Tbe  king  ihall  have  my  service ;  but  my  praye 
Forever,  and  forever,  Aall  be  yours, 

HWiirr— Cromwell,  r  did  not  think  to  shed 

In  all  my  mlaeries ;  but  thou  ha«t  forced  me, 
Ont  of  thy  honeit  truth,  to  play  the  woman, 
Let'a  diy  oar  eyes :  and  thus  fat  hear  me,  Croi 


And,^when  1  am  forgotten,  ai 
And  sleep  In  dull  cold  marble.  1 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  < 


[  shall  be : 

dere  no  mention 


Pound  thee  a  way,  out  of  bii  wreck,  to 
A  cure  and  lafe  one,  thOBgh  thy  master 
Hark  bnt  my  fall,  and  that,  that  ruin'd 


Cromw^  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  dn  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man  then. 
The  Image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  \rf\,\ 
Lovelbyaeir  Ian ;  cherish  those  bearU  that  hata 

thee; 
CormptloD  wins  not  more  tban  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silenee  envious  tongnes.      Be  jait,  and  feat 


Cromwell, 
TboD  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.   Serve  the  Idng ; 
Andr-Pry'thee.  lead  me  in  : 
There  take  an  Inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny ;  'lla  the  king's ;  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  la  all 
1  dare  now  call  mine  own.     O  Cromwell,  Cxoni' 

well. 
Had  I  bnl  served  my  Ood  with  half  tbe  seal 
1  served  my  king,  be  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 
CroninrJ/— Good  sIt.  hate  patience. 


—From  Htnry  Vlll.  A 


Antony  ovbr  thb  Body  <; 


Ca&ul 


.,4iifm>— OmightyCnaart  dost  then  lie  so  low  I 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triomphs,  spdls. 
Shrunk  to  this  llule  measure  ?— Pare  thee  wea 
I  know  not,  gentleraeo,  wbat  you  Intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  Is  rank ; 
If  I  myself,  then  Is  no  hour  so  fit 
AS  Ceesar'a  death-hour ;  nor  do  Instrnment 
Of  hair  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made 

rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  aU  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye.  If  yon  bear  me  hard. 
Now.  whilst  yonr  purpled  hands  do  reek  and 

Fulfill  your  pleasure,    Uve  a  thousand  yeai^ 
I  shall  not  find  myself  ao  apt  to  die ; 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Cicsar,  and  by  yon  cut  oS, 
Tbe  cbotee  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

That  I  did  love  thee.  CRsar,  oh  I    'tis  true ; 

If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 

Shall  It  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death. 

To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 

Shaking  tbe  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foea, 

Uoat  noble  I  in  the  presence  of  thy  corae? 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  Ibou  hast  wounds. 

Weeping  ss  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 

It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 

In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 

Pardon  me.  Julius  I  —  here  wast  thou  bay'd.  brave 

heart. 

Here  didst  thou  hll ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Signed  is  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  In  thy  lethe. 
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WUUun  SlwkeapMre— CfM/mwfi/ 

O  pardoa  me,  tbau  piece  of  bleediag  outh, 

That  I  am  meek  and  geatit  wltfa  thCM  botchen  I 

Thoo  ti  (be  ruin*  of  the  nobleM  maa 

nut  cm  UtM  In  tbe  tide  of  time*. 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  ahcd  thli  tntlj  blood  I 

Over  thy  wound*  now  do  I  pn>plie«]r.— 

WUch  like  dnmb  mouth*  do  ope  their  ruby  Up*, 

To  beg  the  TOlcc  and  utterance  of  my  tongae,— 

A  cnne  tball  llxht  upon  the  Umb*  of  men  ; 

Dfmieatlc  Iniy,  and  fleice  drll  itrlfe, 

Shall  camber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 

Blood  and  deatrtKtlon  ihall  be  ao  In  iiae, 

Aad  dicsdf  ol  object*  ao  familiar. 

Tlut  nothen  ahall  bat  •mile  wben  they  behold 

Their  inrant*  quartered  with  the  handa  of  war ; 

All  pity  choked  with  cuitom  of  fell  deed* : 

And  Cteaar'a  (fririt  nngiDg  for  rerenge, 

With  Ate  by  fail  aide,  come  hot  from  hell. 

Shall  In  these  conflnei,  with  a  monaich'*  vcdce, 

Ciy,  ■  Hanic  t  •  and  let  dip  the  dog*  of  war ; 

That  thia  fanl  deed  ahall  amell  abore  the  earth 

Whh  orrlon  men,  groaning  for  bujiaL 

— Aqm  •JuliiH  C^iar'  Aei  III.,  Sttnt  i. 


BbUTUJ  0 


Casak 


JTrntHi— Roman*,  countrymen,  and  loreia  I  Hear 
me  for  my  canae ;  and  be  aileot,  that  you  may  hear. 
Believe  me  for  mine  honor ;  and  haTe  reapeet  to 
mine  hODOrthat  you  may  bellere,  Cenaoreraeln 
your  wfadom ;  and  awake  your  aetue*,  that  you 
may  the  better  Judge.  If  there  be  any  Inthl*  **- 
■embly.—  any  dear  friend  of  CiEaar<a,— to  him  laay, 
that  Btntaa'alaTeloCsaarwaBDoleaitlianbii.  If, 
then,  that  friend  demand  why  Bruto*  roae  agalnat 
Ccaar.  thll  i*  my  anawer :  Not  that  I  lored  CK*ar 
leaa,  bat  that  I  hnred  Rome  more.  HadyOBiather 
C*e**r  were  Uvlag,  and  die  all  alare*,  than  that 
Ccaar  were  dead,  to  U*e  all  freemen  r  A*  CK*ar 
loved  me.  1  weep  for  him  ;  aa  he  waa  fortunate,  1 
T<Jo4eeBtlt :  aahe  wa*  valiant  I  honor  bim,  bat  aa 
he  waa  ambition*^  t  ilew  him.  There  are  teara,  for 
hi*  love;  Joy,  for  hi*  fortone'  honor,  for  Id*  valar ; 
and  death,  for  hia  amtdtion  I  Who  la  hen  ao  baae, 
that  would  be  a  boadman  1 1f  any,  apeak :  for  him 
have  I  offended,  who  la  here  *o  rude,  that  would 
not  be  a  Roman  t  If  any.  apeak ;  for  him  Iutc  I 
offended.  Who  1*  here  ao  vile  that  will  not  Ion 
hi*  country  ?  If  any,  apeak ;  for  him  hare  I  of- 
fended,   t  pauae  for  a  teply  — 

dtiiena— Kone,  Bmtua.  none  I 

Then  none  haTt  I  <dended.  I  have  done 
done  no  more  toCK*«rth>nyoa*haUdotoBrBtn*. 
The  qne*tion  of  hi*  death  la  enrolled  In  the 
Capitol ;  tall  gloiy  not  extenuated,  wherein  be  wa* 
worthy ;  nor  hia  offenaea  cnfoiced.  lor  which  he 

Hei«  come*  hi*  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Ao- 
toay ;  who,  though  be  had  no  hand  In  hi*  death, 
ahall  recelre  the  benefit  of  hi*  dying,  a  place  in  the 
commonwealth:  Aawhichof yonahallnotr  With 
tbl*  I  depart :  That  aa  I  alew  my  beat  lorer  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  wme  dagger  for  my- 
aelf,  when  It  ahall  pleaae  my  connlry  to  need  my 
death. 

~Frvm  'JuHui  Cmmr,'  AttllL,  Stent  t. 


A»toky'3  Funbral  Oration  over  Casak 

ifHteay—Frlenda.  Roman*,  Countrymen  r  lend 

I  come  to  bury  CKaar,  not  to  pralae  him. 
The  eril  that  men  do  live*  after  them : 
The  good  ia  oft  InterrM  with  their  bonea: 
So  let  It  be  with  Ccaar,    Noble  Brutua 
Bath  told  you  CKsar  waa  amUclou*:  — 
I(  It  were  ao,  it  waa  a  grievou*  fault : 
And  grieroualy  batb  Ceoar  anawered  it ! 
Bere,  under  leave  of  Bralua,  and  the  reit.— 
For  Brutu*  ia  an  honorable  man  I 
So  are  they  all  I  all  honorable  men.  -~ 
Come  I  to  apeak  In  CBaar-a  funeral. 

He  waa  my  friend,  falthfnl  and  juM  to  me,— 

And  Erutoa  ia  an  honorable  man  I 

He  hath  brought  many  captiTCi  home  to  Rome, 

Whoae  raoaonu  did  the  general  coffer*  fill ; 

Did  Ihla  In  Cxaar  teem  amUtloua! 

When  that  the  poor  hare  cried.  CK*ar  hath  wept. 

AmUtlou  ahould  be  made  ol  atemcr  Muff  1  — 

Yet  Brutua  aaya  he  wa*  araUtioua ; 

And  Bmtua  i*  an  honorable  man  1 

Tou  aU  did  tee,  that,  on  the  Lnpercal. 

I  thrice  preaenled  him  a  kingly  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuae :  waathliambitloar— 

Tet  Brains  aay*  he  waa  ambltloua ; 

I  apeak  not  to  dlaprore  what  Bralu*  apoke  : 
But  here  I  am  to  apeak  what  I  do  know. 
Yon  all  did  lore  him  once ;  not  wltbODt  cauae : 
What  cauae  wlthbolda  you,  then,  to  moum  tor  him  I 

0  Judgment  \  thon  art  ficd  to  brutiafa  beaat*. 
And  men  bave  loat  their  teaaon  I    Bear  with  me  : 
Hy  heart  la  In  the  coffin  there  with  CR*aT, 

And  I  mn*t  |Mn*e  UU  It  come  back  to  me 

But  yeaterday,  the  word  of  C*e«ar  might 

Have  itood  againat  tbe  world ;  ~-  now  Ilea  he  there. 

And  none  ao  poor  to  do  him  reverence  I 

Tour  hearts  and  miuda  to  mntiny  and  rage, 

1  abonld  do  Brutu*  wrong,  and  ^aalna  wtoog. 
Who,  yon  all  know,  arc  bonorsbte  men  I  — 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  t  rather  chooae 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  auch  honorable  men  I  — 
But  here'*  a  parchment  with  the  aeal  of  Caeamx,— 
I  fonnd  H  in  hi*  eloaet,—  tu  hi*  will  I 

WUch,  pardon  me.  I  do  DM  mean  to  read.— 
And  they  would  go  and  kiaa  dead  Csaar'a  wounda. 
And  dip  their  napkin*  In  hi*  lacied  triood : 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  tor  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  It  within  their  wUla, 
Bequealhlng  it,  a*  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  iaaue  !    .    .    . 
If  you  have  lean,  p 


to  (hed  them  now ; 

mber 


IDtle: 
The  firat  time  ever  CKaar  put  It  on ; 
'Twa*  on  a  Bummer's  evening,  In  hia  tent.— 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervil  I  — 
Look  T  in  thia  place,  ran  Caaalua'  dagger  through ; 
See  what  a  rent  the  enviou*  Caaca  made !  — 
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WUUwn  SbakeapeAfe—  Continued 

ThroDxh  thtt.—  the  wc»-belo*M  Bntaa  itabl 
And.  u  he  plncked  Ui  cnntd  itect  amj. 
Uuk  how  the  blood  of  CK«ar  followed  I1 1 
Lo  be  rcaolTcd 


If  B 


Jndly 


For  Bnitiu.  u  you  know,  wu  Cnar'i  bbccL 
Judge,  O  ]re  gods,  how  deu-ly  Caent  lorcd  him  1 
Thii  wu  th<raoit  tmUndixt  cut  of  all  ] 
For  when  the  noble  Qmmt  «w  him  Kab, 
IngntltDde,  more  strong  Ihui  tiahon'  arma, 
Qnlte  nnqolihed  bitn:   then   bunt  Ml  mighty 

heart; 
And  In  hi*  mantle  muffling  np  hU  face 
Bren  at  the  baie  of  Pompey'a  itatae. 
Which  all  the  wlille  ran  blood,  grat  Ckmt  felL 
Oh  what  a  fall  wai  there,  my  ooontiymen  I 
Then  I  and  yon,  and  all  of  Di,  fell  down, 
lirhllM  bloody  treaaon  Sonriahed  over  na. 
Oh  1  now  yon  weep ;  and  I  peneln  yon  feel 
The  dint  of  pity ;  these  are  giadooa  dropa. 
Kind  aotils  t  what,  weep  you,  when  yon  but  behold 
OnrCBaar'aTeatore  wonnded?    look  yoa  here  I 
Here  la  hlmaelf ,  marred,  aa  yon  aee,  by  tr*itora.> 


Good  trieoda,*! 


t  filenda,  let  me  not  atJr  yi 


To  tndi  a  aodden  Bood  of  moUny : 
They  that  have  dooe  thla  deed  are  boaonble : 
What  prlntegrlefa  they  ban,  alaal  IknowBOi 
That  made  them  do  It ;  they  are  wiae,  and  hon 


eal  away  yoar  bcarta ; 

But  aa  yon  know  me  all,  a  plain  blnnt  man. 
That  lore  my  triead,  and  that  they  know  full  w 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  apeak  of  him  ; 
For  I  have  urither  wit.  norworda.  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  Mterance,  nor  power  of  apecch. 
To  atir  men'a  btood.  I  only  apeak  right  on : 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  youraeliea  do  know : 


And  Ud  them  (peak  for  me.     But  were  I  Bruttu, 
And  Bmtui  AntoDy,  then  were  an  Antony 
Woold  ruffle  up  your  aplrlti.  and  pat  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Ciesar.  that  ahould  move 

—  Ann  •yshiu  Catar'  AH  III.,  Sent  t. 

Haulbt  TO  THi  Plavbks 

/AihM  — Speak  the  apeech,  I  pray  you,  aa  I 
prononnced  It  lo  yon,  trlpi^ngly  on  the  tongae;  bat. 
It  yon  month  it,  ai  manT  of  our  playeia  do,  I  bad 
aa  lief  the  lown-crler  apoke  my  llnea.  Mor,  do  not 
aawthcalrloomnch  with  your  hand,  thtu:  but  nae 
.  all  gently ;  for,  in  the  Tety  torrent,  tempeat.  and, 
aa  I  may  wy,  whirlwind  of  yoor  paasfon,  you 
mnat  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may 
gin  h  amoothneai.  Oh  1  it  offends  me  to  the  aoul. 
to  hear  a  robofUona,  perlwlg-pated  fellow,  tear  a 
paaslon  to  tatters.  — to  very  raga,  — to  aplll  the 
ears  of  the  groondlingi  \  who,  for  the  moat  part, 
■  ■  with  traitors  ■  Id  Valpy  and  other  teita. 


an  capable  of  nothing  but  Inexplicable  dnmb 
■how  and  noiae,  I  would  have  n^  a  fellow 
whipped  for  o'erdriof  Termagant ;  it  oat-Hcioda 
Herod.    Pray  yon  avdd  it.    .    .    , 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither,  but  let  yonr  own  dis- 
cretion be  your  tutor ;  iulltbe  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action ;  with  thla  spedal  otaer*- 
ancc,  that  yoa  o'eratep  not  the  modeaty  of  nitnie; 
for  anything  ao  overdone  Is .  tram  the  pnrpo«e  of 
pUying.  —  wboseend.  bothalthe  firat  and  oow, 
was  and  ia,  to  bold,  aa  twere,  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature ;  to  ahow  vlrttw  her  own  feature ;  scorn 
her  own  image;  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  hii  form  and  preaaure.  Now,  thla  orenhme, 
or  come  tardy  off.  though  it  nuke  the  un^lUftd 
laugh,  cannot  but  nuke  the  judicious  grieve  :  the 
censure  of  which  one  must.  In  your  allowance, 
o'crwcigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O  I  there  be 
players  that  I  have  seen  play,  — and  beaid  others 
pr^ae.  and  that  highly.  —  not  to  apeak  It  [n- 
fanely,  that,  udther  having  the  accent  of  Chria- 
tiana,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  psigan,  nor  nun, 
have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought 
aome  of  Hatnic'a  journeymen  bad  made  men,  and 
not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  hmnanity  so 
abominably  I 

-  Aval  •  tfdsilft  ■  .rfd ///;  J^w  J. 


RAHLBT'a  Soliloquy 
Hamltl~-Ta   be— or  not  to  be- tl 


n'  in  the  mind  to  auff  er 


Whether  tlaw 

The  alings  and  i 

Or,  totakearmaagainataseaof  trmblea. 

And,   by    oppodag,     end    them.  — To  die.— 

No  more; —and,  by  a  aleept  to  any  we  end 
The  beartache,  and  the  thouaaad  natural  shoe 

Denmtly  to  be  wished  I    Todlc; — toslecp; 

To  steep?  p 


For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,   what  dreama  n 

When  we  have  (boBcd  off  thia  mortal  coll. 
Must  give  ns  pause  I    There's  the  respect 
That  makea  calamity  of  so  long  Hfe ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  acorns  of  tli 
The   oppressor'*    wrong,  the    pcond  man'*  o 

The  pangs  of  despiaM  lore,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  olEce.  and  the  *puma 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  tak^ 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  1 
Who  would  fardels  beat. 
To  grual  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life,  — 
But  that  the  dread  of  aomething  after  death,  — 
The  undlacovered  country,  from  whose  boura 
No  traveler  retnma,  —  puzzles  the  will. 
And  make*  □>  ralber  bear  those  Ilia  we  have. 
Than  fiy  to  others  that  we 


And  thus  the  native  hi 
la  sicklied  o'er  with  It 


>f  resolution 


sfusall. 
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WiUikm  SluUceapcue  —  Contintied 


.  their  curentt  tus  awi;, 
F^om  •  HamU,  •  Act  J//.,  Si 


Lady  Hacbith  Mi 

la4y  MatMk  —  GlunU  Uh 
■sd  ihalt  be 
What  Otaa  art  promlMd: — ' 


MUKDBK 
I  I  rcmi  thr 


It  I<  too  fall  o'  the  milk  of  human  klndneaa, 
To  catch  the  Bearcat  war.      Thm  wooldat  lie 

Alt  not  wlthoat  ambltloD,  bM  wltboot 

The  Ulacaa  ihonld  attend  It.    what  thoa  wooldat 

hlghlr, 
That  wooldat  than  hollly  ;  wooldat  not  plajr  lalae, 
Aod  jct  wooldat  wioogly  win ;  thon'dat   hare, 

{real  Claoil^ 
That  wbleb  cTlea;    •  Thna  thon  moat  do,  U  thoo 

have  It : 
And  that  which  rather  thoo  doat  fcBT  to  dOt 
Than  wUheat   ahonld   be   undooe,*     Hie  thee 

That  I  ma;  pont  tny  aplrlti  In  thine  ear ; 
And  cliaatlae  with  the  valor  of  mj  toncoe 
All  that  impcdea  thee  fiom  the  solden  nmnd, 
imcl]  fate  and  metaphTaical  aid  doth  aeem 
To  have  thee  crawo'd  wtthaL  — What  ia  jronr 
tldlDcaF 

( Enttr  BH  Attendant  > 
AIUmda<^—Tbie  king  cornea  here  to-olcM. 
Zo^  AfiuA<U— Thoo'Ttmadtoaar  It: 

In  not  th]'  maater  with  hlu !  who.  wert  n. 

Woold  have  iufbrm'd  for  preparatloo. 
Ahtii4ttml — So  pleaae  jron.  it  ia  true  lonr  thane 

One  of  my  feliowa  had  the  apecd  of  him ; 

Who.  almoat  dead  for  breath,  had  acarcetj'  more 

Than  WDold  make  up  hia  meaiage. 

Lcdy  Matbttk  —  Give  liim  tending. 
Be  bringa  gieat  newa.  —  Tlie  raven  Idnuelf  la 

\Bra  AUndant. 
Tlut  croak*  the  tatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  ny  battlemeata.    Come,  come  yoo  aplrita 
That  tend  on  mortal  thooglitl,  onaca  me  liere  ; 
And  fill  me.  from  the  ctown  to  the  toe,  top-fnll 
Of  dlieat  croeltjF  I  nuke  thick  mj  blood, 
Stop  op  the  acce^  and  paaaage  to  remorae. 
That  no  componctiana  vlaitinga  of  nature 
8liake  mjr  fell  porpoae  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it  I  Come  to  ny  wonun'a  breaata, 
Aad  take  my    milk    for   gall,  yoo   mnrd'Ting 


Wbcrever  in  yoor  alghtleaa  anbatancea 

Ton  wah  on  natore'a  mlachlefl    Come,  thick 

night. 
And  pall  thee  In  the  donocA  anioke  of  bell  r 
nat  my  keen  knife  aee  not  the  woond  it  makea  ; 


Nor  Heaven  peep  throogh  the  blanket  of  t1 

dark. 
To  cry,  ■  Hold,  hold  I  ■ 

—f^vm  •  Mai*tlk,  •  Att  /.,  .Sww 


Hacbktr's  Hurdks  Soui-oquy. 

MacbttM  —  It  It  «rera  done,  when  tia  done,  then 
twereweU 
It  were  done  quickly ;  if  the  aaaaaalnaUon 
Could  trammel  up  the  conaequence.  and  catch. 
With  hli  aorceaae,  aucceaal— that  bat  thia  blow 
Mlcht  be  the  be^ll  and  the  end.«U  here  I— 
But  here,  upon  thia  bank  and  ahoal  of  tlmc,**- 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come,—  But,  in  llMae  caaea, 
We  atiU  have  Jndgmeot  here ;  that  we  bat  teach 
Bloody  Inatractlona,  which,  being  taaffht.  retnin 
To  plagne  the  inventor ;  thla  even-handed  Juftlce 
Commenda  the  Ingredienta  of  onr  podaoncd  chalice 
T«  onr  own  lipa.    He'*  here  in  dooble  tmat: 
Pint,  aa  I  am  hla  kinouan  and  hia  aobject. 
Strong  both  agalnat  the  deed  ;  then,  aa  U*  iMMt, 
Who  ahonld  agalnat  hia  murderer  ahnt  the  door. 
Hot  bear  the  knife  myaett.    Beatde*  thlik  Dnnon 
Hath  borne  hia  facnltlea  ao  meek,  hath  been 
So  dear  iu  bia  gieat  of&cc.  that  hia  virtues 
mil  plod  like  angeU,  tnunpet-cosgned.  agalnat 
The  deep  damnation  of  hia  taking-ofF  \ 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  newborn  babe, 
Striding  the  blaat ;  or  heaven'*  chemblni,  horaed 
Upon  the  alghtleaa  coujlera  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  In  every  eye, 
That  tcan  ahall  drown  the  wlnd.'-I  have  no  *pur 
To  prick  the  aidea  of  my  intent,  hot  only 
Tanlting  amUtlon,  which  o'erleapa  Itaelf, 
And  fallal* 

—From  'ifaciilk,'  Act  /.,  Sett  7. 


Macbbth  in  thb  Dacork  Vision 

MaetHk  —I*  tUa  a  dagger  which  I  aee  before 

The  handle  toward  my  handT  Come,  let  me  dutch 

thee:- 
I  have  thee  not ;  and  yet  I  aee  thee  atfll. 
Att  thou  not.  fatal  vl^on.  aenaible 
To  feeling  aa  to  dKbt  ?  or  ait  tboo  bat 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,— a  falae  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat^ppreaaM  bialn  7 
I  see  thee  yet.  In  form  aa  palpable 
As  thia  which  now  I  draw  I 
Thon  manhal'at  me  the  way  that  I  waa  going ; 
And  aoch  an  Inatmmcnt  I  waatonae  I 
Mine  eye*  are  made  Uie  fool*  o'  the  other  aenaet. 
Or  elae  worth  all  the  rcat ;  I  aee  thee  atlll  r 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  goota  of  blood. 
Which  wa*  not  ao  before  I  —  Thete'a  no  each  thing ; 
It  ia  tbe  bloody  bnalaeaa  which  Intorma 
Tbua  to  mlneeyea —  Nowo'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  aecmt  dead,  aod  wicked  dreama  abnae 
The  curtained  *leep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrate* 
Pale  Hecate'a  offcringa ;  and  withered  Mnrder. 
AUmmed  by  hia  •entlnel.  the  wolf. 


•  And  fall 


on  the  other, 'In  the  accepted  te 
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Williuu  SlUkkupeare  —  Continutd 

Whow  bowl'i  hli  mtch.  tbiu  wltb  kl*  McaltbT 

pue. 
With  Tarqolii'i   ratiiblntr  Mridcs,  tomrdi   hli 

Hove*  like  ■  ghoai.    Tbon  wan  and  flrm-act  earth, 
Hnr  not  laj  ttep*.  which  w^  tbCf  milt,  tor  tear 
Thy  TC17  atniea  prate  of  1117  whereabout ; 
And  take  the  preaent  horror  (rom  the  time 
Which  now  BulU  with  It.   WhUea  I  threat,  he  U<« ; 
Word)  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  five*. 

[Attaringt. 
I  go.  and  It  ia  done  ;  the  bcU  Invite*  me. 
Hear  It  not.  Dnncan  f  for  It  i»  a  knell 
That  ninunoiu  thee— to  faeCTen  or  to  hell  I 

—  From  •MMtta.»AaII.,Sctmi. 


Otkbllo's  Dbfknsb  Before  the  Senate 

OtktBo — Hoat  potent,  ffrav^  and  reviftend  tlgn- 

ttj  very  noble  and  approved  good  maMen.— 
That  I  hATe  U'en  away  thia  old  nun'a  daoghtcr. 
It  ia  Dioat  Ime ;  ttne,  I  havp  matiied  her ; 
The  very  bead  and  tiont  of  my  offending 
Hath  thla  extent,  no  more.     Rnde  am  I  in  my 

speech. 
And  Httle  bleaaed  with  the  aott  phrue  of  peace  ; 
For  dnce  these  anna  of  mine  liad  Kven  years' 

pith. 
Tilt  now  sotne  nine  moon*  wasted,  they  have  nsed 
Their  dearest  action  In  the  tented  Beld ; 
And  little  of  tbla  great  world  can  T  speak. 
More  than  perUins  to  fcaU  of  broil  and  battle : 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
Id  speaking  for  myielt.    Yet,  by  your  gradons 

1  will  a  rooi 
Of  my  who 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  SBch  proceeding  I  am  chatged  withal), 
I  won  his  daughter.    ,    .    . 

I  do  beseech  yon. 
Send  tor  the  tady  to  the  BagitUry, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father : 
If  yon  do  find  me  toul  In  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  oSce,  I  do  hold  of  yon. 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  yonr  aenlence 
Even  fall  npon  my  lite,    .    .    . 

Andent,  conduct  them ;  yon  best  know  the  p 
And.  tUl  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
le  vices  of  my  blood. 


lustly  to  yonr  grave  e« 


•c  In  this  fair  lady's  love, 

And  she  In  mine.    .    .    . 

Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  Invited  me : 

Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life 

From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  slegea,  fortune, 

That  1  have  passed, 

1  ran  It  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  It. 

Wherein  I  spoke  of  n 


Of  moving  acddenti  by  flood  and  flcld  ; 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  1'  the    imminent   deadly 

Of  being  taken  by  the  Insolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slavery  \  of  my  redemption  thence. 

And  portance.    In  my  travel's  history 

(Wherein  of  antresvast,  and  deserts  Idle, 

Kongb   quarries,  rocks,  and   hills   whose   beads 

touch  heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak],  such  was  the  process  ;— 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whoae  heads 
Do  grow  Ixneath  their  shoulders.   These  things  to 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thcncei 
Which  ever  as  she  could  vrith  haste  deapatcl). 
She'd  come  again,  and  irith  a  greedy  car 

ny  diacmrae ;  which  I  observing, 


Took  01 


a  pliant  hou 


indfou 


To  draw  from  hers  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgHmagc  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  aomething  heard. 
But  not  Intentively.     I  did  consent : 
And  often  did  beguile  ber  of  her  tean, 
When  I  did  speak  of  aome  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  sufFcred.    My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 
Bhc  swore,—  In  faith.  'Iwaa  strange,  twas  passing 

'Twas  pltifut,  'Iwaa  wondrous  pltlfDl ; 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wished 

That  Heaven    had   made  her  such    a   man ;  she 

And  bade  me,  if  1  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  bnt  teach  bim  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this  bint  I  spake : 
She  loved  mc  for  the  dangers  1  had  passed ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used ; 
Here  come*  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

fivm  •  OauOo'  Ad /.. Scents. 


Leak  in  thb  TsurKsT 

Z^ar— Blow,  wind,  and  ctack  yonr  cheelu  \  rage. 


■nil  you  haw 
Yon  sulphur 


under. 


incb'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

nd  thought<zecuting  Gres, 
>  oak.eleavlng  tfaanderbolts. 
'   head  I    And   thou,    all-shaking 


[hick  rotundity  o'  the  world  I 
Crack  nature's  mold^  all  germens  spill  at  once. 
That  make  Dugrateful  man  I    .    ,    , 
Ramble,  thy  bellyful  I    Spit,  Ere  I  spout  rain ; 
Nor  rain.  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters: 
1  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness. 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure :  here  I  stand,  your  slave. 
A  poor.  Infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man- 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  mlnlsteta. 
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That  have  wltli  two  pemldon*  daiiKhtei*  Jolo'd 
Toot  Idcb-cnccDdend  battles  'galuM  ■  bead 
Sooldanil  white  aathia.    Ol   Ol'tJifonll    .    . 
I^  the  great  godi, 

That  kccfi  thto  dteadfBl  pother  o'er  ow  bcada, 
I^Dd    out  their  cncmiea   now.     Tremble,    Ehoi 


Than  pei:)ared.  and  thou  ilmDlar  man 
That  aft  luceatDoaa.  Caitiff,  to  pitce* 
That  DDder  covert  and  comenlent  aee 
Bait  plmctloed  on  man's  life.  Close  p< 
Rive  your  concealing  coatioeati^  and  i 
Theae  dreadful  aummoneEB  grace.— 1 1 
Mm  ^Qn'd  agalnM,  than  alBnlng. 

—  f^tm'tringLtor,-  Act 


JOHN  HILTOK 

(England,  160B-1674) 


reloyfoiT 


Receive 


«Hail,  Horroks.  Hail  I* 

I*  TBI!  the  region.  Ibii  the  noil,  tbe  dime, 
Said  then  tbe  lort  Archangel.— tUi  the  aea 
That  we  noat  change  tor  heav-n  7  thii 

For  tlut  oclertlat  light!  be  It  ao,  dnee  he. 
Who  now  la  Bov'reigQ.  can  dlspoae  and  Ud 
What  ahall  be  right :  faithen  from  him  la  beat. 
Whom  rcBAon  hatb  equard.  force  hath  made  ao' 

Above  hla  eqoaU.    Farewell,  happy  fields, 

n  dwells :  hall  horron  ;  hall 
and  thou  proFoundest  bell 
new  poaaeaaor  ;  one  who  bringa 
A  mind  not  to  be  clianged  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  Is  Its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  ■  heav'n  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heav'n. 
What  matter  where.  If  I  be  Mill  the  Hme. 
And  what  1  •bonld  be,  all  bnt  leaa  than  lie 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?  here  at  leaat 
We  (hall  be  free :  th>  Almighty  hath  not  bulU 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence  : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  In  my  choice 
To  telgn  la  worth  ambition,  though  In  hell : 

But  wherefore  let  we,  then,  our  fsithtul  frienda, 
Th*  aaaodatef  and  copartner*  ot  our  lost, 
Ue  thus  astooUh'd  on  th'  obUviooi  pool. 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  ua  their  part 
In  thla  unhappy  uansion  :  or  once  mote 
With  rallied  anas  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Repln'd  In  heav'u,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell  i 

—F^m  •  PATOdist  Lost.'  Book  I, 


Satan  to  tke  Fallen  Ancbls 

AajscT  and  lost  lay  tbeac,  covering  the  Sood, 
Under  amazement  of  Ibeir  hideoua  change. 
He  call'd  so  load,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Otbell  Tc«nndcd :  Prince*,  PotenUtea, 
Wartiota,  the  flow'r  of  heav'n,  once  yonr*,  n 
lo*t. 


Btenul  iplrlta ;  or  have  ye  choaen  this  place 
After  the  toll  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  eaae  you  find 
To  alumber  here,  as  in  the  vale*  of  heav'n  i 
Or  In  this  abject  posture  have  ye  awom 
To  adore  the  coDqueror  1  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  In  the  flood 
With  acatter'd  arma  and  euaigna,  till  anon 
Hi*  swift  potaner*  from  heav'n  gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and  descending  tread  u*  down 
Thug  drooping,  or  with  linkM  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. — 
Awalce,  arise,  or  he  for  ever  fall'n. 

—  fyom'  FUradia  LmI,'  Both  I. 


Satan  Addrisses  the  Council  of  War 

HiQH  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  fat 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of^Ind. 

Or  where  tbe  gorgeoua  East  with  richest  hand 

Bhow'rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  eznlted  sat.  by  merit  ralaed 

To  that  bad  eminence ;  and.  From  despair 

Thus  bigh  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  heav'n,  and  by  success  nataoght 

Hi*  prond  imagination*  tho*  dl*play'd. 

Powers  and  Dominions.  Deftiea  of  heav'n. 
For  since  no  deep  within  hergutf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigor,  though  oppresa'd  and  Cairn. 
I  give  not  heav'n  tor  lost :  from  thla  descent 
Celesttat  virtue*  ridng  will  appear 
Uore  glorlooa  and  more  dread,  than  from  no  fall. 
And  trust  themselves  to  tear  no  second  fate. 
Me  though  JuM  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  oF  beaVn 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  neit  tree  choke, 
With  what  be«lde*.  In  conncll  or  In  fight, 
Hath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  yet  this  loss, 
Tlius  tax  at  least  recover'd.  hath  much  more 
SatabUah'd  In  a  aaFe  unenvied  throne. 
Yielded  with  full  conaenl.    The  happier  state 
In  heav'n,  which  follow*  dignity,  mightdraw 
Bnvy  from  each  Inferior  \  but  who  here 
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John  Milton  —  Continued 
will  envy  whom  tbe  highot  pUcc  upcan 
Pomnoet  lo  stand  agsliut  the  Thand'rer's  aim 
Your  bulwmrk,  and  condcmna  to  greateat  aliare 
Ot  endless  pain '    Wbere  Ibere  la  then  no  good 
For  wblcb  to  strive,  do  strife  can  grrow  up  there 
From  faction :  for  none  anic  will  claim  in  heU 
Preeedenee;  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  pnaent  pain,  that  with  imbitious  mind 
Will  coTct  more.    With  this  advantage,  then, 
To  nDloD,  and  Gnn  faitli,  and  firm  accord, 

To  claim  our  just  inhcriUnce  of  old, 

Snrer  to  prosper  tban  prosperity 

Conld  have  assured  us  ;  and  by  what  beil  *>)'. 

whether  of  open  war  or  covert  ffuUe. 

We  now  debate:  whocan  advise,  may  speak. 

—fiWH  '  nraiisi  Loll,'  Boakll. 


Moloch's  Speech  i 


War 


M T  unrrBKCB  Is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not ;  Uietn  let  those 

Contrive  nho  need,  or  when  tbey  need  ;  not  now. 
For,  while  tbey  sit  contriviag,  staall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and,  loniting,  wait 
The  sigiial  to  aacend,  «t  lingering  here 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 
Acce;*  this  dark  oppTobrioua  den  of  sbame. 
The  prison  of  bis  tyranny  who  rdgns 
By  our  delay  ?     No.—  let  us  rather  cboose. 
Armed  with  hell-Aames  end  fury,  all  at  oaoe 
O'er  heaven's  high  towen  to  force  reristless  way, 
Turning  out  tortiues  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  Torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Internal  thunder ;  and,  for  lighluing.  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels ;  and  his  Throne  itself 
Mixed  vitb  Tsrtareaa  sulphur  and  strange  Are, 
His  own  invented  (onsenta.    Bat,  perhapa, 
The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep,  to  scale 
With  npright  wing  Bgainst  a.  higher  foe; 
Let  aoch  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still. 

Up  (a  onr  native  seat ;  descent  and  fall 

To  us  la  adverse.    Who  but  felt  of  late. 

When  tbe  fierce  foe  bong  on  our  broken  rear 

InsolUnK.  and  pursued  ns  thmngh  the  deep, 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  Bight 

We  sunk  thus  low?    Tbe  ascent  is  easy,  then;  — 

The  event  is  feared  ;  —  should  we  again  provoke 


We  should  be  quite  abolished,  and  ez|Hre. 
What  fear  we,  then  ?    What  doubt  we  to  incense 
Bis  ntmoM  Ire  ?  which,  to  the  height  enraged. 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential.  —  bappier  tar 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being;— 
Or,  11  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.  we  are  at  worst. 
On  this  Bide  nothing ;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 


Which,  if  not  victory  is  yet  revenge. 
—Ftom  *  FOraiiit  Lb 


Belial's  Speech  Opposiko  War 


when  he,  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms. 
In  what  he  coimsels,  and  in  what  excels. 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  ss  tbe  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge  I  — 
First,  what  revenger— The  towers  of  heaven 
filled 


mtdw 


».  that 


ender 


Impregnable:  ofi  on  the  bordering  deep 
Bncamp  their  legions ;  or,  witb  obscure  wing. 
Scout  Ua  and  wide  into  tbe  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise,—  Or,  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and,  at  our  heels,  all  hell  should  rise, 
Vith  blackest  inSDrrectiou,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  Enemy, 


Allii 


mptiblc  1 


luldo] 


find 

Toourde«n«^on,  if  there  be  in  hell 
Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed.  What  c> 
Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  fro 

In  this  abhorxid  deep,  to  otter  woe, 
Where  pain  of  nnexllngnishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end 


Thei 


tsofhi 


re  destrc^ed  than  thua, 


Sit  unpolluted ;  and  the  ethereal  mold. 
Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fin 
Victorious.    Thus  repulsed,  our  Si 
Is  Sat  despair ;  we  must  eiasperal 
The  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 
1    And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  lie  our  cure, — 
To  be  no  more  —  Sad  erne  \  —  for  who  would  loae. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,— 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  np  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion? — And  who  Icnowa, 
I,et  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 

la  doubtful ;  that  he  never  wia  i«  sure. 

Win  he,  so  wine,  let  loose  at  once  bis  ire. 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  nnaware. 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  hia  anger  eaves 

T^  punish  endless?-* 'Wherefore  cease  we,  then? 

Say  they,  who  counsel  war ;  •  we  are  decreed,  • 

Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  7  ■     Is  this,  then,  wont. 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms? 

What  I  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  stnH^ 
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Jolui  MiltoD — Continued 
.  with  Heann'i  nfBictlDg  thunder,  aiid  besought 
The  deepto  shelter  us  !  [his  hell  then  seemed 
A  refuge  from  thoK  wounds !  or  when  we  Ujr 

Chained  on  the  burning  lake?  Chat  sure  was  worse. 
What  if  Ihe  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fire*. 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage, 
And  plung?  ua  io  the  flamea?  or,  from  above, 
ahould  iBtemiitted  vengeance  »Tin  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plagne  na  7  what,  if  all 
Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  finnament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  caUracts  of  fire-, 
Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hldeoos  fall 
One  day  upon  our  beads?  while  we,  perhaps 
Deslgolog  or  eihorting  glorious  war. 
Caught  in  a  fieiy  tempest,  shall  be  hurled. 
Bach  on  his  rock  transfixed,  Ibe  sport  and  prey 
Of  ncklng  whirlwinds ;  or  forever  sunk 
Under  yon  bolliDs  ocean,  wrapped  in  chains ; 
There  toconveise  with  ererlosting  groans, 
Unrespited.  unpitied,  unreprieved, 
Ageiof  hopelensend?— this  would  be  worse. 
War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
Uy  nice  dissuades. 

—From  ■  Paradiu  Lail. '  Both  II, 


Milton's  Apostrophe  to  Light 

Hau.  holy  Ugbt,  offspring  ot  heav'n  firstborn 

Or  of  th'  Etemsl  co4temal  betun 

Hay  I  express  Ihee  unblamed  ?  since  God  la  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapproachM  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

-Whose  (ountain  who  shall  tell  7  before  the  sun. 
Before  (he  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Ot  God.  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Von  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Tbee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Bacnped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  llut  obscure  sojonra,  while  In  my  flight 
Through   ntler  atid    through    middle    daikoess 

"TliOi  other  notes,  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre. 
1  snng  at  Chaos  and  eternal  Hight, 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reesc«nd, 
Though  hard  and  rare ;  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sov'reign  viul  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revlsit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  ^erdng  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  Ihkk  a  drop  serene  bath  qaench'd  their  otIm, 
Or  dim  fuSn^on  vell'd.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Moses  haunt 
Clear  ipHng.  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song :  but  chief 
Tbee  Slon.  and  the  flowery  tirooks  benealfa. 
That  wash  thy  hallow'^  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometinies  forget 
Those  other  two  eqnal'd  with  me  In  fate. 
Bo  were  I  eqnal'd  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thanyrla  and  blind  Mtconidea. 
And  Tlresias  and  Phlneus.  prophets  old. 


Sings  darkling,  t 


d  in  shadiest  covert  hid 


Or  Bocks,  or  betds.  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever.during  dark 

SarTOunds  me.  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  oB,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  with  a  nnivetsal  blank 

Of  nature's  works  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shot  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou  celestial  Light 

Shine  Inward,  and   the    mind   through   all   her 

Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  tbenee 
Purge  and  dispene,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  light. 

—From  •JMraiiit  LoU,  •  Bank  HI. 


Satan's  Address  i 


E  Sun 


O  THOD  that,  with  surpassing  glory  CTOwn'd 
l/wk'sl  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  thdc  diminish'd  heads,  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 

0  Sun,  to  tell  tbee  bow  1  bate  thy  beams 

That  bring  to  my  remembraace  from  what  stale 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  tby  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  smUtion  threw  me  down, 
Warringin  heav'n  against  beav>n>smatehleB  King. 
Ah,  wherefore  I  He  deserved  no  such  retnnl 
From  me,  whom  he  crested  what  I  ws* 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbtaidednone;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  conld  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
Tbe  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks. 
How  due  ?  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  is  DC. 
And  vrrougbt  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high 
1  sdein'd  subjection,  aod  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  mc  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  Immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  bnrthensome,  still  peylng,  still  lotnre  t 
Forgetful  whsl  from  him  I  still  recetved. 
And  undeistood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  el  once 
Indebted  and  disciiarged ;  bat  what  burden  tbenr 
O  had  his  powerful  destiny  otdalud 
Me  some  Inferior  angel,  t  bad  stood 
Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  bad  raised 
Ambition  !    Yet  why  not !  some  other  power 
As  great  might  bave  aspired,  and  me  Ibongb  mean 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  bul  other  powera  ss  great 
Fell  not,  bat  stand  unshakea  f  ram  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  ann'd. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  Maad  7 
Tbon  badtl ;  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to  oo- 

But  heav'n 'B  free  love  dealt  eqnslly  to  all? 
Be  then  bis  love  accursed,  since  lore  or  hate. 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe : 
Hay,  cunedbethou;  since  sgainst  Ms  tby  will 
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avMC  Itttif  what  It  BOW  k>  Justly  no. 
Kc  alMnble  I  which  my  ihall  I  By 

Which  wmj  I  flf  la  heU ;  ayeU  am  hell ; 
Aadln  the  lowest  deep  a  low«t  deep 
Still  threafitiag  to  deroar  me  opcoi  wide ; 
To  wbich  the  hell  I  mSer  aeema  ■  hesT-n. 
OtheD  atUMRlcut:  Uthen  no  place 
Left  tor  repentuice,  nooc  for  pardon  left  T 
Noiw  left  but  by  nbmladon ;  and  that  wold 
DlMala  forbldi  tne.  and  njr  dread  o(  ilianie 
Anions  the  apirita  beneath,  whoml  aedoced 
With  other  pnnniaEa  and  Mbcr  vannts 

Th'  OmnipolcaL    Ay  me  r  they  little  know 
Howdearly  I  «Mde  that  beait  ao  nin  : 
Under  what  lonncnta  Inwardly  I  Kroan ; 
While  tbey  adore  me  ODtbethrone  of  belL 
With  diadem  and  aceptre  high  advanced 
Tlw  lower  atlU  1  tall,  only  ■Hpreme 
In  mlaeiy ;  «ucb  joy  ambition  finda. 
Bnt  a^y  I  conld  lepent,  and  eoBld  obtain 


By  act  of  ^mce  my  former  atate ;  how  aoofl 
Wonld  height  tccall  high  thoa(hta,howB0Oa 
What  tdgn'd  aabmladon  awore 
Vowa  made  in  pain  aa  vloieiit  and  yold. 


Where  wnandi  of  deadly  hate  have  plerted  n 

dwp; 
WUdi  would  bat  lead  me  to  a  wont  Rtapae 
And  heavier  (all ;  ao  abould  I  pordtaae  dear 
Sboit  Intennlaalon  booght  with  doable  amait. 
Tbia  fcnowa  my  Ponisber ;  therefore  aa  far 
Prom  granting  he,  as  I  f  nnn  beggteK,  peace 
All  hope  excluded  thoi^  behold  Instead 
Of  oaoBtcaM,  exiled,  hla  new  delight. 


So  farewell  hope,  and,  with  hope,  farewell  ttmi, 
Eiarewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  <«  toat ; 
Bvil,  be  thoa  my  good :  by  thee  at  Icaat 
Dl*lded  empire  with  bear'n's  King  I  hold. 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhapa  will  reign ; 
Aaman  etc  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 
-Prvm'fliradtitlMl,*SMt/f. 


JOSEPH   ADDISON 
(England,  1679-17 19) 


Cato's 


I    S<K.ILOQUY   OM    Iin*0»TAUTY 
Coin— It  most  be  ao.—  Plato,  thrai  reaaoneat  well, 
Blae  whence  thii  pleaaing  hope,  this  fond  deaire, 
This  longing  after  inunoitallty  t 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
or  falllDg  Into  naught  ?    Why  ihrlnka  the  1 
Dade  oo  beraelf .  and  atartli 
"Tla  the  divinity  that  atiia  within  ni 
'Tis  Heaven  Itself,  that  pidnta  out  1 
es  eternity  to  man. 


BteniJly  1  -  thon  pleasing,  dreadful  thought  I 
Through  what  variety  of  Qulried  being, 
Throagh  what  new  acenes  and  changea  mnat  wc 

paaal 
The  wide,  the  utitiounded  proapect  Ilea  before  me ; 
But  ahadowa,  donda,  and  darhncaa,  rcat  upon  IL 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  1  Power  above  na, — 
And  that  there  1^  all  Katore  cries  ahnd 


Through    all   her  works^  —he  must  deBght  la 

And  that  which  He  deUghta  in  mnat  be  bapt?. 
But  when  ?  or  where  ?    This  world  was  made  tor 

rm  weaiy  of  conjectures. — this  must  end  'em. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed.    Uy  death  and  lii^ 
Uy  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  belore  me. 
This  In  a  moment  brings  ne  to  my  end ; 
Bnt  this  Informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  aecore  In  her  eziatence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  Us  point. 
Thestara  shall  fade  away,  the  aun  himaelf 
Crow  dim  with  age.  and  Nature  dnk  In  years^ 
But  Ihou  Shalt  flourish  In  Immortal  jrontli, 
Dnhnit  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  cmah  of  worlda. 


RICHARD    BRIHSLEY   SHERIDAN 

(EngUtid.  17S1-1816) 


ROLUt'S    AddKBSS   to   THB    PKKUTUMt 

lit  KRATB  aaaociates,  partneta  of  my  tolls,  my 
feeling^  and  my  fame,  can  Kolla'a  words  add 
vigor  to  tbe  vMnOuS  energies  which  Inspire  your 
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Tbey,  by  a  Mtadge  frensy  driren,  Ggbl  (or  powar. 
for  pinader,  and  ntendcd  nUe;  we — tor  oar 
coontiTi  our  altan,  aod  car  bomM  1  The;  follow 
■n  •dicnlnrcr  whom  ttw;  fear,  and  obey  ■  powei 
whkh  Ihey  hate  ;  we  atrvt  a  conntiy  which  we 
lore  — a  God  whom  we  adore.  Where'er  Ibcy 
move  la  anKer,  deaolation  tracki  Ibeir  progrcai ; 
where'er  they  paue  in  amity,  affliction  moBTU 
their  f  riendahlp. 

Tbey  boait  they  come  but  to  Improve  oar  (tate, 
enlarfc  our  thoogbta.  and  tree  »  from  tbe  yoke 
of  eiioi.  Yea.  tbey  will  give  enllshtciMd  tree- 
dota  to  our  mlada.  wbo  are  tliemaetica 
the    ilavea    of    pawion.    avarice,    aod    pride. 


Tliey  offer  nj  thdt  piotectioa ;  yea,  cncfe  pro- 
tection aa  vultnrea  give  to  lamba,  coverlsg  and 
devoaring  them.  They  call  on  us  to  baiter  aU 
of  good  we  have  Inherited  and  proved,  for  tlw 
deaperate  chance  of  aomething  better  which  they 
ptomtae.  Be  oar  plain  aotwer  thla :  The  throBC 
we  honor  ia  the  people'*  elulce :  the  tawi  we 
reverence  are  our  brmve  fatheia'  tega^  ;  the  faith 
we  follow,  teachea  oa  to  live  lo  bond*  of  eliarlty 
with  all  mankind  and  die  — wiUi  hope  of  hVm 
beyond  the  grave.  Tell  yoor  invmdera  tliia,  and 
tell  them,  too,  we  aeek  no  ehancc,  and  leaM  of 
all,  iDch  cliangc  ai  they  woald  Inlog  oa. 


REV.  GEORGE  CROLT 

(Irclmnd,  c.  1780-1860) 


Catiunb  Defies  t 


fkCiKw— Conacript  PathenI 
I  do  not  liie  to  waale  the  nlglit  1b  words ; 
Let  tlut  Plebeian  talk  :  'tia  not  my  trade ; 
Bat  bere  I  aland  for  right,—  let  him  allow  proola,— 
For  Roman  right  1  tlioagh  none.  It  aeenu,  dare 


To  take  their  ill 


e  with  mc.     Ay.  doBter  there ) 


.    Letm 


Bnt  thii  I  wlU  avow,  that  I  have  acomed. 

And  itlll  do  acorn,  to  lilde  my  tenae  of  wrong ) 

Who  branda  me  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  (word. 

Or  laya  the  bloody  acoutge  upon  my  tiack. 

Wrong!  me  not  halt  ao  miKh  ai  be  wbo  abut* 

The  galea  of  boaot  on  me,—  Inrning  out 

Tike  Roman  from  hia  birthright ;  and.  for  wlmt } 

ILogtimtnm-aUm. 
To  Sing  yoOT  officea  to  every  slave  I 
Vipers,  that  creep  where  man  dimlaina  to  climb. 
And.  having  wound  tlielr  loathaome  track  to  the 


Of  tl 


top, 


Qoge,  moldering  m 


enl  of  Ron 


Hang  blaolng  al 

Come,  conaecrated  Uctora,  fro 


[To  IMe  Senate. 
m  yonr  sceptre* ;  take  the  rod  and  ax. 
t  the  murder  aa  you  make  tbc  law  I 

from  Rome  I     What'*  banished  bnt  set 


Vrom  daily  contact  of  tlie  things  I  loathe  ? 

■  Tried  and  convicted  traitor  !■    Wbo  sayi  IblsT 

Who'll  prove  It,  at  his  peril,  on  my  bead! 

~     ~      I  thank  you  fot't    It  breaks  my  ebala  1 


I  loora  to  connt  what  fecUnga,  withered  bopea. 
Strong  provocattnnai  Utter,  burning  wrongiL 
I  have  within  my  heart's  hot  cells  abut  up^ 
To  leave  yon  In  your  laay  dignities. 
But  here  I  stand  and  acoS  you  1  here,  I  Sing 
Hatred  and  full  deflance  In  your  face  I 
Your  conanl's  merdTul.—  For  this,  all  Ihaaka. 
He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  CatlUne  I 

■Traltotl-    Igo;  bDl,lrcttun.    This— trWr 

Here  I  devote  your  Senate  I    I've  bad  wiongs 

To  stir  a  fever  In  the  blood  of  age, 

Or  make  the  liJant's  dncws  alimg  as  steel. 

This  day's  the  Urth  of  sorrow  I    This  hour's  work 

^nil  breed  pioacripllons  I     1,00k  lo  yanr  hearth^ 

my  lords] 
for  there,  henceforth,  shall  ait,  (or   bonsebold 

Shapes    hot    from    Tartans  1  —  all   shames  and 

Wan  Tnacbeiy,  with  his  thirsty  dasger  drawn ; 
Suspicion,  poiaoning  bis  brother's  cop ; 
Naked  KebelUos,  with  ttae  torch  and  ax, 
Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blaKingThronea^ 
nu  Anaichy  cornea  down  on  you  like  Night, 
And  Ma— rrv  seals  Rome's  eternal  grave. 

I  go ;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  aloDe. 
I  go  i  bat,  when  1  oome.  twill  be  Ihe  bant 
01  ocean  In  the  earthquake.—  rolling  back 


YoabolldByfotieralpllej  but  your  best  blood 
Shall  qneniA  its  llamel     Back,slavcal     (n  Or 
LiOen.)    Ivrillretnml 

—  FivmlMe •Tragedy Iff CatOint.'    iIol. 
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HARY  RUSSELL  HITFORD 

(England,  1787-1855) 


RiENZi  TO  THE  Romans 


Kauri — Friendfl 


Veki 


The  itory  of  our  tlinldom.    We  an  aUive* ! 

The  btlf^t  nln  liaa  to  hia  couik.  aod  licbta 

A  lacc  of  alam  I    He  aeu,  aiid  bis  lut  bemm 

Falls  00  ■  alare :  not  such  am,  (wept  along 

By  Uw  full  tide  ot  power,  the  conqwror  ladi 

To  crimson  glory  and  uadyltig  fame, — 

But  baae,  ignoble  alaves  t  —  slaves  to  a  hscde 

Of  petXy  tJtaDta>  feudal  deapola ;  lorda, 

Uch  in  »ome  doien  paltry  villages ; 

StrooK  In  Knne  hundred  apcarmeil ;  onl^  great 

In  that  nrange  apell,  —  a  name  !    Bach  hour,  dark 

fnnd, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder. 
Ciy  cmt  agalDst  them.    But  this  very  day, 
An  honest  nan,  my  neighbor, —there  he  stands,— 
Was  itnick,  —strudc  like  a  dog.  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  ot  tinini  1  beotose.  forsooth, 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  In  sir, 
Rot  lifted  up  his  voice  In  servile  shouts. 
At  Sight  of  that  great  ruffian  I    Be  we  men. 
Ajsd  Buffer  such  dishonor  t    Men,  and  wash  not 
Thestaln  away  In  blood?  Such  shames  are  common. 
I  have  kwnni  deeper  wroafs.    I,  that  speak  to  ye. 


I  had  ■  bntlier  once,  a  gimdous  boy. 

Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope. 

Of  sweet  and  qnlct  Joy  ;  there  was  the  look 

Of  Heaven  upon  his  face,  which  Umners  give 

To  the  beloved  disdple.    How  I  loved 

That  gradonl  boy  I    Tounger  by  fifteen  yeara. 

Brother  at  ooce  and  son  I    He  left  my  side. 

A  summer  bloom  upon  bis  fair  cheeka,  —  a  smll* 

Parting  bis  innocent  lips.    In  one  short  tumr. 

The  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain !    I  saw 

The  corse,  the  mangled  eorae,  and  then  I  cried 

Rouse,  ye  Romans  I     Rona^  j 


as?- 


a  the  n 


themdle!   Haveye  falrdaugbters?— Look 
them  live,  torn  from  your  aims,  dlitained, 
\  if  ye  dare  call  for  Justice, 
Be  answered  by  the  lash  I    Yet  this  is  Rome, 
That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beanty  mied  the  world  I     Yet  we  are  Romans. 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Rotnau 
Was  greater  than  a  king  I    And  once  again.  — 
Bear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutna  1  —  once  again  I  swear 
The  Eternal  City  shall  be  free  I 

—  From  '  Sietai,  A  Tniiiy.*    ittl. 


GEORGE  NOEL   GORDON,  LORD  BYRON 

(EagUnd,  1788- 1834) 


Manfred's  Soliloqitv 

tfaafred—Tht  s[drits  I  have  raised  abandon  m 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me — 
The  remedy  I  recked  of  tortured  me : 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid : 
It  hath  no  power  upon  tbe  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  tie  gulfed  In  darkness. 
It  is  not  ot  my  search.    My  mother  earth  ! 
And  thou,  fresh-breaking  day  ;  and  you.  ye  moi 

Wby  are  ye  beautiful?    I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe. 
That  open-st  over  all.  and  unto  all 
Alt  a  delight- thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  yon,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindle  as  to 


ssof  dl 


:e ;  when 

a  breath,  would  bring 


My  breast  upon  Its  rocky  bosom's  bed 

To  rest  forever  —  wherefore  do  1  pauae  t 

I  teel  the  Impulse.— yc(  I  do  not  plunge ; 

I  see  the  peril- yet  do  not  recede; 

And  my  bialn  reels— and  yet  my  foot  is  firm ; 

There  ia  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds. 

And  makes  it  ray  fatality  to  live,— 

If  it  be  [Ife  to  wear  within  myself 

This  banennesB  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own  soul's  sepulcber ;  for  r  have  ceased 

To  justify  ray  deeds  unto  myself — 

The  last  Infirmity  of  evlL— Ay, 

Thou  wlngid  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

fAn  eagU^ 
Whose  happy  flight  Is  higbest  into  heaven. 
Well  may'at  thou  swoop  ao  near  rae,—  I  shouli 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thouartg 


With  a  pervading  vi 
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HOW  beautiful  Ij  all  tbi*  visible  vorld 

Bow  Btoriouj  In  lu  *ctloB  and  ttacl/  I 

But  wt.  who  luune  ouiwlvi 

Bait  dnK,  ball  Mtj,  alike  unBt 

To  ilDk  or  tamt,  wHh  oar  mixed  eaeace  i 

A  conSkt  ol  iU  elenwati,  uid  breathe 


The  breath  of  desradatloD  and  ot  pridi 
CoDteodlns  with  low  want*  and  lofty  w 
TEll  our  mortality  predominatea, 
And  men  are  —  what  the;  name  n 
And  tnut  not  to  each  other. 

—Fmm  •Manfttd.'  Act  I. 


JOHN  HOWARD   PAYNE 

(AmericM),  i793-<Bs>) 


Lvcius  Junius  Bbutus  ovek  thb  Body 

OF   LUCRBTIA 

Sriif M  —  Tbni.  tbuf,  mr  frienda,   fait   aa   our 

breaking  hearta 
Fennitted  utterance,  we  have  told  our  atoiy : 
And  now.  to  Miy  one  word  of  the  impoature,— 
thx  mask  necesBlty  bal  made  me  wear  X 
When  the  tert>doii(  maliee  of  yonr  king  — 
U&S.do  Icall  him? — When  the  monster.  Tarquln. 


rtoty. 


■ellR 


If y  father  Hareoa,  ai 


■nd  my  elder  brother, 
Bavyliis  at  once  their  Tlrtuea  and  Ibelr  wealth, 
How  coold  I  hope  a  abetter  from  his  power. 
BM  in  tbe  false  face  I  ba<re  worn  ao  long/ 
Would  yon  know  why  I  have  aummon'd  yon  to- 

Aak  yc  what  bflngi  me  here !   Behold  this  dagg:er. 
Clotted  with  Eore  I    Bebold  that  frozen  corae  I 
See  where  the  toat  Lncretia  aleepg  In  death  I 
She  was  tbe  mark  and  model  of  tbe  lime  — 
The  nold  in  wlilch  each  femate  face  waa  fonn'd  — 
The  very  abrine  and  sacHMy  of  vlrtne  1 

By  yoothfnl  fancy  when  tbe  blood  stnys  wild. 
And  never-restiuK  tboii|[ht  la  bU  on  fire  1 
The  worthiest  of  the  worthy  I    Not  tbe  njrmpb 
Wbo  met  old  Numa  in  bla  ballow'd  walka, 
And  whiaper'd  In  hla  ear  her  Miaiss  dlWne, 
Can  I  conceive  beyond  her:— Tbe  young  choir 
Ot  votal  vli^ni  tient  to  ber.    'Tla  wonderful. 
Amid  the  danel.  hemlock,  and  bate  weeds 
Which  now  spring  rife  from  the  luxurlooa  comport 
Spread  o'er  tbe  realm,  bow  thia  aweet  lily  rose ;  — 


How  from  tbe  ahadeoftb 


aeighborios  plan 


bl<8hted,  Imt  airay'd  in  purest  grace. 
She  bloom'd  nnsnlUed  beauty.    Socta  perfcctioos 
Uight  have  call'd  back  tbe  torpid  breast  ot  age 
To  long-forgolten  raptnie;— such  a  mind 
Klght  have  abaab'd  the  bolder  libertine, 
And  tum'd  dcsln  to  reverential  tove 
And  holieat  affection  I    Oh,  my  countrymen. 
You  all  can  witness  that  when  she  went  forth 
It  waa  a  holiday  in  Rome  ;  —  old  age 
Forgot  its  cmtch,  labor  ita  taak.—  all  ran : 
And  motbeta,  taming  to  their  daugblers.  cried, 
*  There,  tbere^s  Lueretla  f  ■    Now,  look  ye,  where 

abellea. 
That  beauti 


,p  by  rutbleaa  vlolen 
onldyese 


—  gone 


k  instmctlon  ?    Wi 

ot    Ask  ye  yon  a 
Which  aaw  hla  poison'd  brother  I  —  aaw  the  inccat 
Committed  there,  and  they  will  cry,—  Revenge  I 
Aak  yon  deserted  street,  where  TulUa  drove 
O'er  ber  dead  fatbei'a  corae.  'twill  cry,—  Revenge  I 
Ask  yonder  Senate  House,  whose  stones  are  purple 
With  human  blood,  and  It  will  cry.—  Revenge  I 
Co  to  the  tomb  where  lies  his  mnrder'd  wlf  ^ 
And  tbe  poor  queen,  wbo  lov'd  him  as  her  soo ; 
Their  unappeasU  gbosts  wilt  ahrlek.—  Revenge  ( 
The  temples  of  the  gods  —  the  all-viewing  beav- 


—From  •  Brtitut,  A  Tragatji'    tStt. 


EDWARD    GEORGE    EARLE    LYTTON    BULWER,  LORD   LYTTOH 

(England,  1803-1873) 


RiENzi's  Last  Appeal 

Atnui  — Ye  come,  then,  once  again  r  Come  ye 
aaslavesor  freemen?  A  handful  ot  armed  men  are 
in  your  walla;  will  ye,  wbo  chased  from  your  gales 
the  haughtiest  kulghu- the  most  practiced  battle- 


men  of  Kome.  succumb  now  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hirelings  and  strangers  ?— Will  ye  aim  for 
your  tribune?— you  are  silend  — be  it  aol  Will 
yon  aim  for  your  own  libertiea,  —  your  own 
Rome?— silent  stUIt  By  the  salnti  that  reign  on 
the  throne  of  the  heathen  gods,  art  ye  thus  fallen 
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from  TOOT  birthright  T    Hatc   you   no  >rBi#  for 
yoat  own  ietttut  ? 

BoauDi.  hear  ne  I  Hstc  I  wrooficd  yon  I  —  If 
■o,  br  yodr  lianda  let  me  die ;  and  then,  with 
kaltt*  jet  recking  with  my  blood,  go  (omrd 
fg**— *  the  robber  who  Is  bat  the  herald  of  jtnr 
■laTety ;    and    I     die     honored,     grmteful,    and 

Ton  treep  I  Aye.  and  I  conld  weep,  too — that 
I  ahonld  Utc  to  apeak  ot  liberty  In  lain  to 
"'"■*"■  Weepi— la  tbia  an  bonr  tot  tearal 
Weep  BOW,  and  yonr  tean  ahall  ripen  barrert*  of 
crime,  and  llcenae,  and  deapotlam,  to  come  I 

Komana.  arm  ;  follof  me,  at  once,  to  the  Place 
o(  tbe  Colonna ;  expel  thia  ruffian  Mioorbino, 
expel  yonr  enemy  ( no  matter  what  afte 


«):- 


IT  fate. 


What  I  and  1*  It  ye  who  fotsake  me,  tor  whc 
eanae  alone  toau  dare*  to  burl  againat  me  tbe 
thnndeis  of  hla  God,  In  this  act  of  escommnnla- 
tlon?  I>  it  not  for  yon  that  I  am  declared  hcntic 
andrebelT  what  are  my  hnpoted  crime* ! — Tbat  I 
have  made  Rome,  and  ami  ill  il  Italy  to  be  free  I 
tbat  I  ban  mbdued  tbe  pnnd  magnatea,  who 
were  the  acourge  both  of  pope  and  people. 


And  yon.  —  yon  upbraid  me  with  what  I  h»« 
dared  and  done  for  you  I  Hen,  with  you  I  would 
have  foogbt,  tot  yon  I  would  have  perished.  Yoa 
foiaake  yonraetvca  in  foraaUng  me ;  and.  aliice  I 
so  loaget  nle  OTerbrare  men,  I  redgn  my  power 
to  the  tyrant*  you  prefer. 

Seven  montba  1  have  raled  orer  yon,  propet- 
-KainlCM  In  jmtice,— Tictorl. 
have  ahowo  yoa  iriiat  Rome 
:  I  abdicate  tbe  gorenimeDt  ye 
gave  me,  —  when  I  am  gone,  atrike  tor  yonr  own 
freedom]  It  matter*  nothing  who  It  tbe  chief  of 
a  brave  and  great  people.  Pnne  that  Rome  hath 
many  a  Kienai,  bnt  of  blighter  tortmua. 

Beed  me:  I  ride  with  these  taithtnl  few 
Ibroogb  tbe  qnartcr  of  tbe  Colonna,  before  ihe 


a  in  tbe  field ;  I 


of  you 


■  bcfon  that 


irtrem  ihall  my  tmmpet  sound ;  It  at  the  third 
last  ye  come  not,  armed  as  befit*  yon, — I  aay 
ot  all,  bat  three,  but  two,  but  one  hundred  of  y^ 
■I  break  up  my  wand  of  office,  and  the  woild 
tall  ny  one  bondred  and  fifty  robbers  qnelled 
le  soul  of  Rome,  and  ^^lahed  her  magistrate  and 
erlawBl 

—  fivm  •  JNnui.  ■  /4b- 


CHARLES  DICKENS 

(England,  1813-1870) 


Tan  plaintiff,  gentlemen,  .  .  .  the  plalntllf 
i>  a  widow :  yes,  gentlemen.  ■  widow.  Tbe  late 
Mr.  Bardell,  aftet  enjoying  for   many  years  the 

tlie  guardians  of  bis  loyal  revenue*,  glided  almo*t 
Imperceptibly  from  tbe  world,  to  seek  elaewhere 
^>rtbat  repoae  and  peace 


befon 


Is  death. 


be  bad  stamped  hi*  likeneia  upon  a  little  boy. 
With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  de- 
parted exciseman.  Urs,  Bardell  •brunk  from  tbe 
world,  and  courted  tbe  retirement  and  tranquillity 
of  Goswell  Street ;  and  here  she  placed  in  her 
front  parlor  window  a  written  placard,  bearing 
tbi*  Inscription :  ■  Apanmentt  furnished  for  a 
alngte  gentlenun.  Inqidre  within.*  ...  1  en- 
treat the  atteutioa  of  the  jury  to  Ihe  wording  of 
thia  document,— *  Apartment*  fumiahed  for  a 
Mngle  gentleman  I  •  Mrs.  Bardell's  Dfrfnion*  of  the 
opposite  >»,  gentlemen,  were  derived  from  a 
long  contemplation  of  ibe  Ineatimable  qualities  of 
tierlost  husband.  She  had  no  fear— she  bad  no 
distrust  —  she  had  no  •nspidon,— all  wa*  confi- 
dence and  reliance.  ■Mr.Bardetl.'Baldthewldow, 
■  Mr.  Baidetl  wa*  a  man  of  honor  —  If  r.  Bardell 
waa  a  oan  of  hla  word- Mr.  Bardell  wa*  no 
deceiver  — Ur.  Bardell  was  once  a  single  gentle- 
maa  falnuelf  1  to  single  gentlemen  I  look  for 


protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  fof 
consolation,—  in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpet- 
ually see  something  to  remind  me  ot  what  Mr. 
Bardell  was,  when  be  first  won  my  yoong  and 
■mtrled  aflectiona ;  to  a  single  gentleman,  then, 
shall  my  lodging*  be  let.>  Actuated  by  tbi*  beau- 
tiful and  toochlng  Impolae  (among  the  beat  bn- 
pulae*  of  our  imperfect  nature,  gentlemcD),  the 
lonely  and  desolate  widow  dried  her  tears,  fur- 
nished her  first  floor,  caught  her  Innocent  boy  to 
her  maternal  bosom,  and  put  tbe  bill  ttp  In  htf 
parlor  window.  Did  It  remain  there  long?  Nb. 
The  serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid, 
the  mine  was  preparing,  the  sapper  and  miner 
were  at  work.  Before  the  bill  had  been  in  tbe 
parlor  window  three  days,— three  days,  gentle- 
men,— aBefng,  erect  on  two  legs,  and  bearing  atl 
tbe  outward  semblance  of  a  nun.  and  not  of  a 
monster,  knocked  at  tbe  door  of  Mrs.  Bardell't 
house.  He  inquired  within  ;  be  took  tbe  lodgings ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day  he  entered  Inio  post* 
slon  of  them  This  man  waa  Kckwick.— Pick- 
wick, the  defendant.    .    ,    . 

Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  8Sy  little  j  tbe  *ab- 
ject  presents  but  few  attractions ;  and  I,  genlle- 
meo,  am  not  the  man,  nor  are  yon,  gentlemen,  the 
men,  to  delight  in  the  contemplatloti  of  revolting 
heartlesmess  and  systematic  villainy.  ...  I 
say  systematic  villainy,  gentlemen.  .  .  .  and 
when  I  say  systenutic  villainy.  let  me  tell  the  de- 
fendant, I4ckwick,  if  he  be  in  court,  as  I  am  In- 
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fanned  he  U,  that  It  would  have  been  mOR  decent 
In  ^hlm,  more  beooaing,  Id  belter  jtidgwent.  and 
in  better  taile,  U  he  had  itopped  away.  Let  me 
telt  him,  Kentlenien,  that  anj-gesturea  otdlMcnt 
or  dlaapprobation  In  wblch  be  may  bidolce  la 
tlila  cotnt  will  not  go  down  with  yon  ;  that  yon 
will  know  bow  to  valtie  and  how  to  appreciate 
them ;  and  let  me  tell  blm  fiutber.  ai  my  lord  will 
(cU  yov,  gentlemen,  that  a  connael,  In  hi*  dia- 
chaixe  of  hla  doty  to  bl>  client,  li  DdtlieT  to  be 
iBtlmldaled.  sot  bnllled,  nor  pnt  down  ;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  othet,  or 
the  flnt  or  the  laN.  will  tectdl  on  the  head  of  the 
attempter,  be  be  plaintiff,  or  be  he  defendant,  be 
bla  name  Pickwick,  or  Noakea,  or  Btoakea,  or 
Stilei,  or  Brown.  orTttotDpeoti.    .    .    . 

1  ahall  allow  yon.  gentlemen,  that  for  two  yean 
riciwlck  contlnned  to  reside  conatantly,  and  with- 
oat  Interraption  or  lalentiladoti.  at  Hr*.  Bardell'a 
honw-  I  ahall  ahow  yon  that  Un.  Bardell,  daring 
the  whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him.  attended 
to  bli  comfort*,  rooked  hi*  meali,  looked  ool  bU 

darned,  alitd,  and  prepared  It  for  wear  when  It 
catne  botne.  and.  In  abort,  enjoyed  hi*  foIleM 
trmt  and  confidence.  1  ahall  ahow  yon  that,  on 
many  occadona,  he  (piTe  halt-pence,  and  on  aomc 
occaalos*  even  alipence^  to  bet  little  boy ;  aod  I 
■hall  prove  to  yon,  bj  a  wltneii  whoac  teitimony 
it  will  be  ItBpoaslble  for  my  learned  friend  to 
weaken  or  controvert,  that  on  one  occaalon  he 
patted  the  boy  on  the  head,  and,  after  InqulrlBB 
whether  he  bad  won  any  aiky-Um  or  ammmmtja 
lately  (both  of  which  1  nndentand  to  be  panlcn- 
lar  (pedea  of  marblei  mncli  priied  by  the  yontb 
of  tbi*  tDirn),  made  uae  of  tbls  remarkable  expna- 
alon :  *  How  ahonld  yon  like  to  have  another 
father?*    .    .    . 

Two  tclten  have  paaed  between  these  partlea. 
kttera  which  are  admitted  to  be  In  the  handwritlni 
of  Itac  defendant,  and  which  speak  volume*  in- 
deed. Tbeae  letters,  too,  beapeak  the  character  of 
the  man.  They  an  not  open,  fervid,  eloquent 
e^stles,  lireathlng  notliing  but  the  lancoaic  of 
affectionate  attachment.  Tbey  are  covert,  sly, 
•nderhanded  commnnkationa,  bat,  fortunately, 
Imt  more  oonclnalve  than  if  couched  in  the  most 
flowing:  langnage  and  the  moat  poetic  imsgery,— 
letters  that  mniH  be  viewed  with  s  caatlou*  and 
inaplclons  eye  — letten  that  were  evidently  in- 
tCDded  at  the  time,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and 
delude  any  tUrd  parties  into  whcae  hand*  they 


.  Letm 


»  first  :- 


twelve  o'clock,— Dear  Mrs.  S.— Chop*  and  tomato 
aancc.  Toan,  Pickwick,*  Gentlemen,  what  doe* 
this  mean!  Chops  and  tomato  saoce.  Yonra,  Pick- 
wick I  Cbops )  Gracious  heavens  !  and  tomato 
■aaoet  Gentlemen,  i*  the  bapplneas  of  a  (ensilive 
lie  to  be  Ififled  away  by  nwb 


It  home  to-mOTTOw. .   Blow 


shallow  artifices  a*  theae  ?  The  n 
whatever,  wblch  is  In  Itself  s 
If  rs.  B.— I  shall  not  be  at 
coKb.*  And  then  follow*  tbi*  very  n 
expre**ioa,— ■  Don't  (rouble  yooraelt  atxmt  the 
warming  pan  I  ■  The  wanning  pan  1  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, who  doe*  trouble  himself  sbont  a  warm- 
ing pan?  When  was  the  peace  of  tolodof  man  or 
wotnan  broken  or  disturbed  about  a  wanning  pan, 
which  is  la  itself  a  taartnleas,  a  useful,  and  I  win 
add.  gentlemen,  a  comforting  article  of  domestic 
ftDBitnrcT  Why  i*  Un.  BardeU  so  earaeatly  en- 
treated not  to  agitate  herself  about  Ibi*  srarming 
pan,  unlcaa  (as  Is  no  doubt  the  case)  II  is  a  mere 
cover  for  bidden  flie,—  a  mere  substitute  for  some 
word  or  promise,  agreesble  to  some  pre- 
system  of  con-espon  deuce,  artfully  coB- 
Flckwick  witb  a  view  to  his  contemplated 
which  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
explain  T  And  what  doea  thia  allusion  to  the  slow 
coach  mean  ?  For  aughl  I  know,  it  may  be  a  refei^ 
ence  to  Pickwick  himself,  who  has  most  nnqnes- 
tlonably  been  a  criminally  slow  coach  during  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  bat  whose  speed  wUl 
BOW  be  very  unezpectedty  aecclcnied,  and  wboae 
wheels,  gentlemen,  as  be  will  find  to  hi*  co*t,  win 
very  soon  be  greased  by  you  I    .    .    . 

But  enough  of  tbi*,  geotlemen ;  It  Is  dlBcnlt  to 
nnlle  irllh  an  aching  heart :  It  is  111  Jesting  wben 
our  deepest  eympatbie*  are  awakened.  Uy  cUent'a 
hopes  and  prospects  are  rained,  sod  It  Is  no  figtac 
of  speech  to  My  that  her  occupation  la  gone  in- 
deed. TheblUlsdowo  — bat  then  Is  no  tenant. 
Bligfble  single  gentlemen  pass  and  repass— but 
there  Is  no  invitation  for  them  to  inquire  within, 
or  wltbout.  All  ii  gloom  and  tf  lence  in  the  hotwe ; 
even  the  vidce  of  the  child  Is  hushed ;  his  infant 
sport*  *re  disregarded  when  hi*  mother  weepa; 
bis  •alley-ton*  and  his  'commoneyB*  art  alike 
tKglected;  be  forgets  the  kmg  familiar  ay  at 
•knuckle  down.*  and  at  tlpcheaae,  or  odd-^tKl- 
even,  his  hand  I*  out.  Btit  Pickwick,  gentleown, 
Pickwick,  the  rutbleaa  destroyer  of  this  domealie 
oasi*  In  the  desert  of  Goawell  Street.— Pickwick, 
who  has  choked  up  the  well,  and  thrown  aahes  ea 
the  sward— Pickwick,  who  come*  before  yoa  to- 
day with  hi*  heaitlesB  tomato  lancc  and  warm- 
ing pans  —  Mckwlck  still  rean  his  bead  with 
nnblosbing  effrontery,  and  gaze*  witbont  a  sigh 
OS  the  ruin  he  has  made.  Damagea.  gentlemen^ 
heavy  damage^  Is  the  only  ponlshmcot  witb 
which  yoa  can  visit  blm ;  the  only  ncompensa 
yon  can  award  to  my  client.  And  for  those  daiB> 
ages  she  now  appeala  to  an  enlightened,  a  hlgk 
minded,  a  rlgbt-feetlng.  a  consdentloas,  a  lU*- 
passionate,  a  sympathising,  a  contemplative  Jury 
of  her  dvlHxed  eoontrymcn. 
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ELIJAH   KELLOGG 

(Amerioia,  1S13-) 


SPAKTACtts  TO  TH>  Gladiators  at  Capua 

IT  BxD  been  ■  d>r  of  tHumph  In  Capo*,  I^n- 
tuliu,  r«tuniia|f  with  vlctoricHu  eAg]««>  hAd  ■■ww— h 
tbe  popniux  with  the  sporU  of  the  ampbltbatlre 
to  (n  exteat  hltlietto  uokooim  ««i  In  that 
Inzurloiu  city.  The  shouti  of  rereliy  hod  died 
mvaj  J  tbe  itjaz  of  the  lion  had  ctued;  the  lut 
kriterer  had  retltvd  from  the  banqaet  ;  and  the 
Ughta  in  the  palace  of  the  victor  were  eztlngnlahed. 
The  moon.  plenjinK  tbe  tlmie  of  fleecy  cloQdi, 
^Tered  the  dewdropa  on  the  coralet  of  the  Roman 
acntinel,  and  tipped  the  dark  waten  of  the  Vd- 
tarmu  witb  a  waTy,  Iremoloaa  lixbt.  Ko  aoond 
was  beard,  HTe  the  taat  Bob  of  aome  retliint  ware, 
telUag  Iti  Moty  to  tbe  amooth  pebble*  of  the 
beadi,  and  then  ail  waa  11111  aa  the  breait  when 
the  aplrit  haa  depaited.  Id  the  deep  receiaea  of 
the  ampfailbeatn  a  band  of  gladlaton  wete  aaaem- 
bled ;  tbeir  diucIh  Aill  knotted  with  the  afony 
of  conHlct.  tbe  foam  upon  their  lipa,  the  Kowl  of 
battle  yet  lingering  on  ttieir  brow* ;  when  Spar- 
tacui.  Maiiiss  forth  from  amid  tlie  Ibrong,  thoa 
•ddreaaed  them  :— 

•Yecall  me  chiefiand  ye  do  weUtocallbim 
dilef  wlio,  for  twelve  long  yean,  haa  met  upon  the 
arena  every  shape  of  man  or  beait  the  broad  em- 
pire  of  Rome  could  fnnilah,  and  who  nevet  yet 
lowered  hla  arm.  If  there  be  one  among  you  who 
can  aay  that  eret,  in  poblic  flgbt  01  private  brawl, 
my  actiona  did  belie  my  tongue,  let  him  stand 
tortb  and  aay  It.  If  tbere  be  three  In  all  yoor 
company  daTC  face  me  on  the  bloody  landa,  let 
them  come  on.  And  yet  I  wai  not  alwaya  thru,  — 
a  hired  butcher,  a  savage  chief  of  atlll  more  aaiage 

settled  among  the  vine-dad  loeka  and  dtrtin 
grovea  of  Syraaella.  Hy  early  life  ran  qniet  aa  the 
brooks  by  wliich  1  sported ;  and  wheD^  at  noon.  1 
gathered  the  sheep  beneath  the  shade,  and  played 
upon  the  abeplierd'B  fiute,  there  was  a  friend,  the 
aon  of  a  neighbor,  to  Join  me  In  the  pastime.  We 
led  our  Docks  to  the  same  pasture,  and  partook  to- 
gether our  rustic  meal.  One  ercning,  after  the 
■beep  were  folded,  and  we  were  aU  seated  beneath 
tbe  myitlc  whkh  shaded  our  cottage,  my  grand- 
sire,  an  old  man.  was  telling  of  Marathon  and 
Leuctra  ;  and  how.  In  ancient  times,  a  little  band 
of  Spartans.  In  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  had 
withstood  a  whole  army.  I  did  not  then  know 
what  war  was ;  bnt  my  cheeks  burned,  I  knew  ac« 
why,  and  I  clasped  the  knees  of  that  venerable 
man.  until  m;  mother,  parting  the  hair  from  oS 
my  forehead,  kisoed  my  Ihrobtring  temples,  and 
bade  me  go  to  rest,  snd  think  no  more  of  those 
old  tales  and  savage  wars.  That  very  night  the 
.    I  saw  tbe  breast 


that  bad  nonrished  me  trampled  by  the  hoof  of 
the  war  borse ;  tbe  bleeding  body  of  my  fatter 
flnng  amidst  the  bUudng  rafters  of  our  dwelling  1 
•  To-day  I  kUled  a  man  to  the  arena  ;  and  wbea 
I  broke  his  belmet-daspa,  behold  I  he  waa  my 
friend.  He  knew  me,  smiled  faintly,  gaaped.  and 
died;  — the  same  sweet  smile  upon  his  lips  tbat  I 
had  marked,  when.  In  adventnrous  boyhood,  we 
scaled  the  lofty  cliff  to  pluck  the  first  ripe  gispe^ 
and  bear  them  home  in  childlsfa  triumph,  I  told 
the  pretor  tlul  the  dead  man  had  been  my  friend, 
generous  snd  brave;  and  I  begged  that  Imiglit 
bear  sway  the  body,  to  bum  it  on  a  funeral  pile, 
and  mourn  over  its  ashes.  Ay  I  upon  my  knce^ 
amid  the  dust  and  blood  of  the  arena,  I  begged 
that  poor  boon,  wbtle  all  the  aiaemblcd  maids  and 
matrons,  and  tbe  holy  virgins  they  call  Vestals, 
and  the  rabble,  shouted  in  derision,  deeming  it 
rare  sport,  torsocth.  to  see  Rome's  fiercest  gladia- 
tor turn  pale  and  tremble  at  sight  of  that  piece  ot 
bleeding  clay  1  And  the  pretor  drew  baiA  as  I 
were  pollution,  and  sternly  said,  — <I^  the  car- 
rion rot;  there  are  no  noble  men  but  RomaosI' 
.gladiators,  must  ymi,  and  ao  must  I, 


dlelii 


lelRon 


tender  nurse  to  me.  Ay  I  thou  hast  given  to  that 
poor,  gentle,  timid  shepherd  Ud.  who  never  knew 
a  harsher  tone  than  a  flute  note,  muscles  of  iron 
and  a  beart  of  flint ;  taught  him  to  drive  the  awofd 
through  plaited  mail  and  links  of  rugged  brass, 
snd  warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his  foe  ; — to  gase 
into  the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  fierce  Nomldlan 
lion,  even  as  a  boy  upon  a  laaghlog  girl  I  And  be 
shall  pay  thee  back,  nntU  tbe  yellow  Tiber  Is  ted  as 
frothing  wine,  snd  in  its  deepest  oose  thy  life- 
blood  lies  curdled  1 

■  Ye  stand  here  now  like  glanta.  as  ye  are,  Tbe 
strength  of  brass  is  in  your  toughened  sinews ;  but 
to-morrow  some  Roirun  Adonis,  breathing  sweet 
perfume  ttmn  his  curly  locka.  aball  with  his  Illy 
flngen  pat  your  red  brawn,  and  bet  bis  sesterces 
upon  your  blood.  Hark  1  hear  ye  yon  lion  mating 
in  his  den!  'Tls  three  days  since  be  tasted  Aesb; 
but  to-moROwhe  shall  break  his  fast  uponyonra.— 
and  a  dainty  meal  for  him  ye  will  be  1  If  ye  are 
beasts,  then  stand  here  like  fat  oxen,  waiting  for 
the  butcher's  knife  1  If  ye  are  men,  —  follow  me ! 
Strike  down  yon  guard,  gain  the  mountain  [Haais. 
and  there  do  bloody  work,  as  did  your  sires  at  Old 
ThermopylKl  Is  Sparta  dead  ?  Is  the  old  Oredan 
spirit  frosen  in  your  veins,  that  yon  do  cnmch  and 
cower  like  a  belabored  hound  beneath  his  master's 
lash?  O,  comrades  I  warriors  I  Thradansl- If  we 
must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  ourselves  I  If  we  must 
slinghier,  let  us  slaughter  our  oppressors  I  IF  we 
must  die,  let  it  be  under  the  clear  sky,  by  the 
bright  waters,  in  noble,  honorable  battle  I  ■ 
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Celebrated  Passages  from  Poets  Oftenest 
Quoted  in  Oratory 


SKLBCTma  the  celebrated  passages  of  verse  which  the  experience 
of  orators  bas  shown  to  be  most  useful  in  public  speaking,  the  mle 
has  been  one  of  exclnaion.  The  collections  of  Bohn,  Bartlett.  Edwuds, 
Watson,  and  others,  which  were  crasnlted  and  utilized  in  varions  ways,  embrace 
coUectiveljr  so  manj  thousands  of  quotations,  nearly  all  valuable  for  ^neral 
purposes  of  illustration,  that  it  was  a  task  of  considerable  difSculty  to  select  tbOM 
most  likeljr  to  be  useful  to  the  public  speaker.  It  is  hoped  that  this  has  been 
done,  however,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  number  of  extracts  not  likely  to  be 
pertinent  in  public  speaking  has  been  minimized,  without  sacrificing  any  very 
considerabte  number  of  such  as  will  be  found  convenient  for  illustration.  Tbe 
needs  of  speakers  in  the  courts  and  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform  and  in  public  life 
have  been  considered  in  making  the  selections,  which,  as  they  reinforce  tbe 
'celebrated  passages"  from  the  best  orations,  offer  what  it  is  hoped  will  prove  > 
very  great  and  hitherto  unattainable  convenience  not  only  in  the  study  of  oratory, 
bat  in  the  preparation  of  speeches,  sennons,  and  addresses. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  include  especially  those  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare, Hilton,  Pope,  and  other  great  poets  which  have  been  favorites  with  tbe 
great  English  and  American   orators  of   the  eighteenth  and    nineteenth  centuries. 

As  the  arrangement  by  authors'  names  is  most  useful  only  where  more  atten- 
tion is  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  author's  style  than  to  the  thought,  the 
arrangement  adopted  is  by  subject,  and  alphabetical  to  the  third  and  fourth  letters. 

It  haa  been  assumed  tliat  as  a  rule  the  reader  who  has  failed  to  find  «detrac- 
tion»  indexed  will  not  need  to  be  told  to  look  for  "calumny"  and  "slander,"  but 
cross  references  have  been  given  wherever  they  seemed  more  likely  to  promote 
amveniencft 
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CELEBRATED  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  POETS 


-  rmiv-'  *JViirU  TXnifiUi.' 


ABSTINENCE 
AgBlnM  <l«i!«ir»  here  Uk  atroofot  feoce 


Of  VanorabnML 


ABUNDANCE 

IdTci  tliat  Mitnr  the  brooka 


ACTION 

Take  tbc  luUnt  my ;    .    .    . 
For  eaalaUon  hath  ■  tlmUBBd  aoM^ 
Tbat  one  bjr  one  punae.    It  yon  give  mj. 
Or  lied(«  (Mdc  f  mu  tbe  direct  forthrigbt, 
tike  to  am  enter'd  Ude,  they  all  rah  by, 


—SMaMaftarr  .•  ■  TVo^iu  ontf 


U  tbinga  Omf  grealcM  baiardi  are  achlev*d, 
Ithea  they  italoe. 

—BeMtmontamdFtitdUn'JIttLivi^ 
Sm^Kt,'  Aa  I. 


FlexDre  and  ■ction  m 


•(Ml<a^>  Act  a. 


*ntCiifM*.*AdP: 


ADVERSITY 
Sweet  are  the  dm*  of  adtenHj, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  n 
Wean  jet  a  prcdooa  jewel  in  hii  head ; 
And  Lbla  oor  life,  ciempt  from  pabUc  bannt, 
Finda  toDguea  In  trec^  luoka  in  the  ruiiniog  beook^ 
Sennona  in  atonea,  and  good  Id  ereiytliiDg. 

t  yen  Lit*  Jl.' Aet  II. 


Farewell,  a  loDg  farewell  to  all  my  greatneaa  I 
Thia  la  the  itate  of  maa  r  to-day  he  pnta  forth 
Tbe  lender  leare*  of  bope,—  lo-momnr  liliiaaiiim. 
And  bearv  hit  bloahing  honors  thick  upon  bim ; 
The  third  day  cornea  a  froat,  a  killing  frort; 
And  when  he  thinka.  good  easy  sun.  full  lorely 
HiagreatDen  l«  a  ripe  alog,— nip*  hiafsot. 
And  then  he  falta  aa  I  da 

/fcw7  y/ff.*  Aa  in. 


—Stiakttptart:  '  Ctmtify  i^  ErTOn*  JUt  It. 


or  all  the  horrid,  hldeooa  note*  of  woe, 
fiadder  than  owl«ongB  or  the  Dildnlglit  UaM, 
la  tbat  portentooa  phiaae,  ■  I  told  yoo  ao,' 
irtter'd  by  friend*,  thoae  propbet*  of  the  paat. 
What  'Mead  of  aaying  what  yon  now  ahoold  dot 
Own  they  tereaaw  tbat  yoo  woold  tall  at  laaL 

— Bym  :  ■  i>ini /•!•■.■  Ctntf  xir. 


Fefftuno,  tbe  aute  they're  r'—*-',  tha  laan  th^ 

TbetrphaaaDt  aoeDta;  andaoaflk 
folly,  whether  tr 
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CELEBRATED  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  POETS 


AdTCm^  —  Continued 

All  Frll*  nitunl.  >TC  monl  (Dad*  t 
All  dfadpline,  tadolfcncc,  on  Uw  wbolc. 

-Kmv 

Nerer  od  emrth  calunhy  flo  sreat, 

Aa  not  to  leavt  to  tta,  If  rigl  tly  wdglwd. 

What  woold  cMuaU  'mid  *bat  we  ■arrow  for. 


Tlw  mlacnble  have  no  other  medldne, 
BM  only  bopc. 

^Slkakeifiari:  •  Mtatun 


an  when  to  caM  food  coniiBeli 
Khaol  olhen,  oft  shoald 


>1,  aeiidblc,  and  well-bred  man 

M  affront  me,  and  no  other  can, 

—  Otifer:  •  Cimvirtai 


o  blast  he  died. 
Bat  fell  Uke  anlumn  frnlt  that  nelkiwed  long. 
Sreti  wondered  at  bccanae  fae  dropt  no  aooner ; 
Fate  leem'd  Co  wind  him  np  (or  founcorc  yean : 
Tet  freahty  ran  he  on  ten  winter*  motr. 
nU.  Uke  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  lime, 
Tbe  wheel*  of  weary  life  at  laM  Mood  MilL 

-  Dtydn  ;  •  ad^*t.  •  Ad  /r. 


Shall  oot  pale,  wlther'd  haad^  be  mil  MntchM 


To  fHi±  the  ddea  of  my  Intent,  tat  oafty 
VsBltiiis  ambition,  which  o'erlcap*  Itadt 
And  falla  on  the  other, 

•  MteM*,>  AttZ. 


Hen  at  aome  time  are  nuMen  «f  thdr  latei ; 
The  tanlt,  dear  Brtnns.  la  not  in  oar  Maia. 
BM  In  ovraelTca.  that  we  are  onderUnci. 

r  •Jmhiu  Cmiar.  •  AaZ 


But  far  beyond  my  depth ;  my  hlgh-tdows  ptUa 
At  length  broke  under  me, 

-Sluiktsfatn:'Htn,y  VUl.,*  Aft  IIL 

Fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  dn  fell  the  angda :  how  can  man  then. 

The  image  of  hia  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  It  r 

-  Skaiaftart  .■  •  Htnr^  K///,  'Act  III. 

Toielgniaworthamfaitian,  tboogh  In  hell ; 
Better  to  reign  Is  hetl,  than  arm  Id  haven. 

^MiUOK :  •  Faradite  Loil.  •  Baok  I. 

Be  wlK)  aacenda  to  mountain  topa,  ahall  find 
The  lottieM  peaka  moat  wnpt  in  clood*  and  anov; 
He  who  aniTwea  or  anbdnea  mankind. 
Hut  look  doarn  on  the  bate  of  those  twlow. 

—  Bynnt,  *  Ckilit  HarM.* 


ANCESTRY 

•mduce  their  debt,  inatead  of  tb 

* 

nlatge. 
eirdiarfiargt 

AKGER 

Thia  la  abort  nudnesa ;  t 


There  1*  not  In  natore, 

A  thing  that  make*  man  ao  deformed,  ao  beaatly, 

Aa  doth  Intemperate  anger. 

-Jak*  Wtlaltr, 


AHTICIPATIOH 

o«  gudgeona  ere  tbey'n  fatdwd, 
It  their  chickens  ere  they're  hatched. 

—BalUr:  'Hidibrai.^ 


Peace,  brother.be  not  i 
Tocaatthe  faahion  of  uncertain  erlla; 
For.  grant  they  be  ao,  while  they  rest 
What  need  a  man  foreitallhladateof  fllef. 
And  ran  to  meet  what  he  would  most  a<nU. 
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CELEBRATED  PASSAOBS  FROM  THE  POETS 


APPEARANCES 

All  that  gliMen  if  not  gold,— 
Cildeil  tombs  do  woniu  enfold. 

tare;  'Merchanlpf 


By  ODlward  ihow  let'a  not  be  chemted ; 
An  ua  (botUd  like  an  ua  be  treated. 

—  Cayi  "Fabla.* 

ebow  bia  eyea,  and  Eiim  bia  heart  I 
Come  like  ahadowa.  ao  depart. 

—SMakapmrc:  •  MathtOt.*  Att  IV. 


ARGUMENT 

He'd  nndeitalce  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  atgument,  ■  nun'a  no  borae, 
'  He*d  prore  a  btuaard  la  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl. 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  gooae  a  joMIce. 
And  rooka  committeemen  and  tmateca. 

—  BuOtr:  •  Huditm.^ 


In  ari^uiiifl;,  too,  the  paraon  owned  bia  akill. 

For  e'en  thongb  nnquiah'd,  be  conld  arpie  rtill : 

WUle  words  of  learned  length  and  tbnnderlng 

Amaa'd  the  gailBg  nutlca  rang'd  around ; 
And  Itll]  they  E"'d,  and  atlll  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  anall  bead  conid  carry  all  he  knew. 

—  Galdimm  ;  •  Daerltd  VUlat'.* 


inga,  and  enjoy  bia  f reta, 


ARGUMENTS  AT  PAULT 

Tbe  earth  hath  bnbblea,  aa  the  water  baa. 
Aad  tbeae  are  of  Ibem. 

—Shakttftare :  •AfacMII,' A 


Bhallow  artifice  begets  ansfridon. 

And.  Uke  a  cobweti  rdl.  bat  thinly  ahadea 

The  face  of  thy  design  ;  only  diagnlaing 


ASPIRATION 

It  were  all  one. 
That  I  ahonld  lore  a  brlgbt.  particalar  star. 
And  tbink  to  wed  It 

—  Shakaptari  .-  •  AlFt  IVeU  7j 
EiHlt  Wtil'  Ad  I. 


ASSOCIATION 

A  falcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Tas  by  a  mousing  owl  bawked  at,  and  killed. 

-     '  -'tebdk'Aetll. 


ASTONISHMENT 

Can  SDcli  tUog*  be. 


AUTHORITY 

Man.  prond  man. 
I>reat  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Host  ignorant  of  what  he'a  moat  aianr'd, 
Hia  glassy  essence,-  Uke  ao  angry  ape, 
Plays  stKb  fantastic  tricks  before  blgb  beavcn 
Aa  make  the  angela  weep  I 

—  SMaluipeart!*M»atnrt/ar 


a  II. 


Aotborfty 


Tbe  tome*  of  It  Invade  tbe  brain, 
And  make  men  giddy,  prood,  apd  vain : 
By  tbis  tbe  fool  commands  the  wist, 
liie  Doble  wlib  the  base  complies, 

And  cowards  mske  tbe  brave  sabmit, 

—  Bmtltr:  •MiiaUantont  TTkimgUt.* 


And  tbe  crealttre  nu  fi 


'B  dog  bark  at  a 


There  Ibon  might's!  behold  tbe  great  li 

antbority: 
A  dot's  <[beyed  In  oBcc. 

•KimfLear.' 


The  lust  of  gold  sDcceeds  tbe  rags  of  cooquest '. 
Tbe  lost  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remoraeless  t 
Tbe  last  corruption  of  degeoerate  man. 

-Dr.Joknm.-  •Irtnt'AcIl 

oold  hla  oire*  employ 


Tla  strange  the  miaer  si 
To  gain  those  lichca  be  i 
Is  it  leas  strange  the  prodigal  shauld  waste 
His  weallta  to  purcbaae  what  he  ne'er  can  taste  T 
—  nptz  *Meral Buayt' EfiilU IV. 

O  ctowd  lore  of  gold ;  wben  for  thy  sake 

Tbe  foot  throws  np  bis  Interest  In  both  worlds,- 

[Hrst  star-red  in  tbis,  then  damned  in  that  to  come. 
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CELEBRATED  PASSAGES  FROU  THE  POETS 


"BACKING  YOUR  FRIENDS" 

Call  you  that  bukins  of  your  friendat  ■  plagnc 
Mm  nch  baekiiue  I 

■  Htmtj,  /f ..• 


Pari  FirtI,  Jf 


BAD  NEWS 
Yet  tb«  fint  biiuEn  of  unwelcome  ocwi 
Hatb  but  a  loatog  office  ;  and  hli  toncne 
aoondi  CTCr  after  aa  a  aullea  bell. 

d  kootling  a  departed  triead. 

—Skaketteart.-'Htntyiy.,' 


BASE  THOUGHTS 

Glre  me  ••■  ounce  of  dvet.  good  apothecsry.  b 


"BE-ALL  AND  END-ALL » 


Tlicre'a  nothing  <11  can  dwell  In  XKb  •  temple; 
tt  the  iU  spirit  biTE  to  fair  a  booae. 
Good  ttdogi  will  atrin  to  dwell  with  t. 

—Skatetftan:  •  Tim^ttt.' Aa  f. 


•Tia  beaitty  truly  blent,  whoae  red  and  white 
Natdie'a  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 
*  T^flfik  NigU.*  Ad  I. 


That  makea  dmpUcity  a  p%ee  ; 
Robes  loosely  Bowing,  hair  aa  tree  I  — 
Soch  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  tbe  adulteries  oT  art. 
That  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heati 

-  Benjomm :  •  Tkt  SiUnt 
}t'emau, '  Ad  I. 


\\kt  In  bcmty,  like  tbe  niclU 
cUmea  and  atarry  skies ; 
1  ail  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
et  in  her  aspect  and  hct  c^es ; 
IS  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
leb  Heaven  to  gandy  day  denlca. 

—Syroiti  'S>UWt2tti*Bfi 


Her  beau^  hangs  npou  the  cheek  of  nl 
Like  a  rich  Jewel  in  an  Bthiop's  ear ; 
BcsKly  too  rich  for  nse.  for  earth,  too  < 


>/W.  ■  Ad  I. 


The  brlghlaeas  of  ber  cheek  would  shame  those 
biighl. 


As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  ;  her  eye  In 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stre 
That   birds  would  sing,  and  think 


Julii 


till. 


Who  bath 
To  fix  one 
Who  doth 


how  feebly  worda  eaaaj 
»ut  j's  heavenly  i«y  F 
itil  his  failing  sight 
Faints  Into  dimness  with  Its  own  delight, 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart,  confess 
Tbe  might— the  majesty  of  lorelineaa  1 

—  Byrvni  •  Sridt  of  Abjidn,  '  Ctnia  i. 


THE  BIBLE 

If  oil  wondrao*  book  1  bright  candle  of  theliOrdl 

Star  of  Btemlty  I    The  only  star 

By  whicb  the  bark  of  man  could  navigate 

Tbe  aea  of  UK,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 

—Mlat:'  TktCfuru  tfTSm4.' 


Within  this  awfnl  volume  ilea 
The  myatery  of  mysteries  I 
Happiest  they  of  hnman  race. 
To  whom  God  has  granted  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  Utch.  and  force  the  way : 
And  better  had  they  ae'er  been  bom. 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scon. 

—  Scett^'TIUMamMUry.* 
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And  prove  their  doei 

By  ApoatoUc  blowi  and  knod^ 

—Sutler:  *Hi$di^rat.* 

Compound  for  dni  they  are  locUned  to, 
tbOM  they  have  no  mind  to. 

—Bulltri  •  tfudibra$.* 


SooB  their  crude  notloai  with  each  other  foii(bt ; 
The  adTcne  Kct  deny'd  what  thia  had  tai«ht ; 
And  he  at  length  the  amplest  triumph  galn'd. 
Who  contradicted  what  the  laM  tnalutaln'd. 


-CbrijtlaDa  have  burnt  each  other,  i 

That  all  the  Ap^lea  would  have  done  aa  tbey  did. 

—B<rn>»:  ■Z»«i/iHia.» 

Shall  I  aak  the  brare  aoldler.  who  flghti  by  my  side 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,  If  our  creeds  aK<ee  I 
Shall  I  give  ap  tbe  friend  I  have  valued  and  tried, 
It  he  kneel  not  before  the  aame  altar  with  me  i 
From  the  heretic  girl  of  my  aool  should  1  By, 
To  aeek  aomewhere  elie  a  more  orthodox  klsa? 
No  1  perish  tbe  hearts  and  the  laws  that  try 
Trtilh,  valor,  or  love,  by  a  standard  tike  this. 

—  Ma<>re:'Cemt,SndR»mnd 
IM»  Wint,' 


BITTERNESS 

here  be  gall  enoogb  in  thy  Ink  ;  though  thou 
rlth  a  goose  pen.  no  matter. 

—SMalu^tart:  •  Twelfth  NigU'  Act  III. 

* 

BLUNTNESS 

kind  of  knave*  I  know,  which  in  their 


BOASTING 

By  heaven,  methlnks  It  were  an  eaay  leap. 
T^  pluck  bright  honor  From  the  pale-faced  moon. 
—Shalia^tart :  ^Htnry IV.' 


—Siialutpeeri :  'Hnry  K.,» 


Talka  aa  familiarly  of  roaring  llonii 
Aa  Quids  -A  thirteen  do  of  pup[^  dogs. 

King  Jtkn.' Att  It. 


rise  Is  glory,  s*  we  sink  in  pride  : 

!re  bossting  ends,  there  dignity  begins. 

—  Vaunf  'Nithl  nougkb.* 

* 

BOASTING  REBUKED 

in  call  spirit*  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Mal^iir  ~-  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come  whee  yon  do  call  for  them! 

—Skaiafeart!  'Henry IV.,* 


ciril. 


Why.  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Wiitdtar.- Alt  II. 


Are  a  antstantlal  world,  both  pure  and  good : 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  ss  flesh  and 


t  books  ate  drencbtd  aa&ds. 
tblch  s  great  •oul'i  wealth  lies  alt  In  beapa, 
a  wrecked  argosy. 

—  AUmnier Smith;  'A  Lifi Drmwtm.* 


—Shakaptart:  'Hamlet.' 
For  btevily  I*  very  good. 


—BmIUt.-  'HmdarM.* 


BURKE,  EDMUND 

our  good  Sdmnnd.  whoae  genius  ■ 


We  acamly  can  praise  It.  or  blame  It.  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  tbe  univcrae,  narrow'd  bl*  mlad. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. 

—GeUtmM,  •  getaHaUen.* 
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CALUMNY  AND  CENSURE 

Be  UiOD  u  cbade  M  ice,  u  pun  u  snow,  t 


Wbo  McmlB  1117  parme,  ■teali  trvafa  ; 
But  he  *ho  filcha  from  me  aj  lood  fume. 
Bob*  rae  or  that  which  oM  mtlcbe*  bim. 
And  mAke*  mt  poor  indeed. 

•Oatlle,'AclJ 


Cslomny  will  (cv 
Virtne  luelf :  tbe*e  ■hrofi,  Uuk  homi  and  ba>». 
^SltaUiftan.-  'UVter-i  TMt.'Ail//. 

U  I'm  Induced  trr  toncan.  which  ndtber  know 
Uy  ftcnttlCA  nor  penon,  yet  will  be 
The  cbronidea  of  my  doing,— let  me  nr> 
"tH  hot  the  fate  of  pUce,  and  Ihe  rooBb  bnke 
TbM  *lrtae  mnot  se  tbmugh. 

r.  'Henry  VIII..'  Act  I. 


to  mlfht  nor  grattnea  in  mortality 
an  eenaore  'icape ;  buk-woandlng  calomtiy 
"he  whitest  Tlitne  strikes';  what  kins  n  itroni 
tm  tie  the  gall  np  In  the  alanderooa  tongueF 


Mtamn.'  Act  III. 


Bnt  I  will  wear  my  heart  npon  my  (leer 
POI  daw*  to  peck  »1. 

-    -  'OOulta.' 


CARD,  THE,  SPEAKING  BY 

How  abMlnte  the  knave  Is  t  we  mut  apeak  by 
le  card,  or  eqairacadoD  will  undo  na. 

.^Sfiakaptan:  •  Hamltt.'  Ad  W, 


CAUTION 

Look  before  yon  ere  you  leap ; 
For  aa  yon  low  y'  are  like  to  feap. 


Heat  not  a  fomace  fot  your  foe  ao  hot 
That  It  do  ilnge  youraelf :  we  may  oatrao. 
By  TiolcDt  nriflne«.  that  which  we  nn  at 
And  loae  by  over-nianieg. 

•  tfnry  y//I..*  Aa  I. 


CENSURE  AND  CRITICISM 

am  nothing  If  not  critical, 

—StaMaftart:  •OUuUo.' 

If  o  anthor  erer  spaied  a  brolbcr  ; 

—  Gay:  'FaNa.* 


A  man  mnat  aem  hia  time  to  er'iy  trad^ 

Save  cenaure ;  critlca  all  are  ready  made : 

Take  hackney'd  jokea  from  HlUer.  got  by  rote. 

With  jnit  enough  of  learning  to  miaqncM ; 

A  mind  weU  aklll'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fan! 

A  tnTD  for  punning,  —  call  It  Attic  Hit,  — 

Fear  not  to  lie.  -  twill  seem  a  loeky  hit ; 

Shrink  not  ftom  blaapbemy.  —  twill  paaa  for  wU ; 

Care  not  for  feeling,  pan  ytmr  ptnper  jeat  ;— 

And  itand  a  critic,  hated,  ye(  careaa'd. 

—Byron:  •EngliiM  Barit.* 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assest  with  dril  leer, 
And,  witbODt  Bneerlng.  teacb  the  real  to  sneet ; 
WiUlng  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  atrlke, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  diiUke. 

-Faft :  •Bpiille  te  ArtuOatl* 


CHARACTER 

Be  was  a  man.  take  bim  for  all  In  aU, 
I  (ball  not  look  upon  hla  like  again. 

—Skalutttarf  'Ham 


Stone  rcau  on  stone,  and  wanting  the  toondtllaB 
AH  would  be  wanting.  ■□  In  hnnan  life 
Sach  action  resla  on  the  foregoing  erent. 
That  made  it  posaible,  bat  is  forgotten 
And  baried  in  tbe  eattb 

—Lontfillom!  •  MitMa^  Amgtl*.' 
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Clumurter — Contmued 
To  tbdw  who  know  tbec  out,  no  wordi  can  paint  I 
And  tlioae  -who  ksow  tbee,  fcoow  all  wordi  >n 
falsti 

—Hannah  Utrf  •StntHOUyJ' 


note  IC7*I.  oerer  beat 
■  Tht  Tito  fouari.'  Alt  It. 


To  find  tbc  mitid'a  conMroction  Id  the  fan. 

—Slaluittari:  '  Maetelh*  Ad  I. 


The  pnmd  hr  Um'd.  the  penitent  he  cheer'd ; 
Nor  to  reboke  the  rich  offender  tenT'd. 

preacbJng    much,    but    more    hla    ptaetkc 

^ng  ttnaOB  of  the  truth*  he  taoffat. — 
For  tU*  by  nil»  Hrere  hi*  life  he  •quar'd, 
That  all  mlsht  aee  the  doctriae  which  they  heard. 
—  Dryien  /  •  Cheracttrtffa 
Good  Ihrimt* 


And  moot  oT  all  In  man  thai  mlnblen 
And  Mtrea  the  altar,  la  my  soal  I  loatlN 
Ail  affectation.    Tla  my  perfect  aconi ; 
Object  of  my  Implacable  diignit. 

~C9wftr!  •Tatk.* 


CHATHAM 


Bli  •pecch,  bU  form,  hb  action  fall  of  irace. 
And  all  hla  conntry  beaming  in  hla  face. 
Be  atood,  aa  some  Inimitable  hand 
Would  atrivc  to  make  a  Pant  or  Tnlly  stand. 
—  Cowper:  'nUe  TiH 


COHHOHPLACENESS 

Te  need*  no  ghoat,  my  lord,  come  from  the 

ITSTe 

To  tell  HI  thla. 

—  Slialuspiani  '^Hamla.' 


CHRISTMAS 

Let  ereiy  man  be  joUy. 
Each  room  with  ivy  leavea  iM  dreat, 

And  erery  poat  with  bolly. 
Sow  all  our  neighbors'  chimneys  smoke. 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  baming ; 
rhelr  ovens  they  with  bakt  meets  choice. 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 


COMPARISON 

So  dolli  the  greater  glory  dim  the  leaa. 

—  Shaktiffrt!  •Mtrekmid^ 
Vnia.*  Aa  V. 


Dogberry —ComparlaoDi  are  odorous. 

—Skahaptare,    •Mmi*  AdfAbtat 
Nolhint' Ad  III. 


CHURCH 

■  what  is  a  chDTch  ?  ■  I^  tiuth  and  reason  speak. 
They  wonld  reply.—"  The  faithful,  pure,  and  meek. 
From  Christian  folds,  the  one  selected  race, 
Of  all  profeaalons,  and  in  every  place.'    .    .    . 
What  iaachurch?— Our  honest  sexton  tell* 
>Tis  a  tall  bnlldlng.  with  s  lower  and  bells. 

—  Crabbt:  •HuBoTHMgk.' 


Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  Devil  always  bollds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  'twill  be  found,  upon  euminallon, 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

—  Dt/Bi:  'Tit  TneStm 
Emtli,Mman.' 


Hear  how  be  clears  the  points  of  faith 

Wl'  rattlin  an'  wi'  thmnpln  1 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  In  wralh, 

He'sstami^n,  an'  he's  Jnmpin  t 

—Bumi,  •Holy  Fair. 


COMPLIMENTS 

id :  that  was  laid  on  with  a 


CONCEALMENT 

r  told  her  love. 


ealm. 


lebnd. 


Feed  on  ber  damask  cheek ;  she  pined  la  thoDghl, 
And,  with  a  green  and  ycUow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
SmiUng  at  grief. 

—Shakaftatt,  •  TuiIflJi  Night  *  Act  II. 


CONCLUSION.     LAME  AND   IMPO- 
TENT 
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CONSCIENCE 

Tins  coaadjenct  do«  mAkc  cowards  of  itfall^ 

ADd  that  the  natiTC  hue  of  reaolnUon 

I*  dcklled  o'er  wllh  Cbe  pale  cut  of  tboucht. 

'HamlH'  Act  Hi 


SiapldoD  ■IwiTabaiiiiUUie  iruUI;  mind; 
TtK  thief  dotb  tear  each  btiih  an  officer. 

-nSia*aftarw.-  •^Htmy  VI.,-' 
Part  TXiri,  Att  y. 

He  Uiat  bu  Mgbt  wfihla  Ut  own  clear  bieait, 
Maj  >lt  1'  the  centre,  and  enjoj'  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  aoul.  and  foul  thougfata, 
Scalfhted  walka  uadn  the  mlddar  oun ; 

—Miliim,  •  Ctmui.' 

One  lelf-approvlag  hour  whole  ycara  outwdg ha 
Of  Btnpld  Btaren^  and  of  loud  hoaiaa. 

—Popt:  •  Eaay  oh  Mam.' 

Some  acniple  rose,  but  tbui  be  eas'd  bl>  tbousbt : 
ni  BOW  give  alKpeoce  where  I  gare  a  gnwt ; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church,  rll  now  go  twice, 
And  am  M>  clear  too  of  all  other  vice. 

■~Pof*:  *  tferal  Saa^i,' 

Thrice  la  he  am'd,  that  hath  hU  quarrel  jiut ; 
And  he  bat  naked,  though  lock'd  up  In  itecl. 
Whose  coaKlence  with  Injuitice  U  corrupted. 


And  I  wOl  place  wtthin  them  as  a  guide. 
Hy  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  atUln, 
And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

— Aft'/tM. 


Still  tliere  wtiisperitbc  amall  voice  within. 
Heard  through  gain's  sUence,  and  o'er  glory's  din ; 
Wliatever  creed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod. 
Mao'BCSiMcience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 


CONSCIENCE   AND   CRIUE 

Tremble,  tboo  wretch, 
Tbon  bait  within  thee  aDdl«ulKed  crimes, 
Dmwbipped  of  joillGe. 


CONSCIENCE,   THE  STINGS  OF 

Mot  so  ^k.  my  lord. 
AS  she  b  tranbled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest, 

—S»aJkrifearei  •  MacMH.  •  Act  y. 


CONTEMPT 

%hal  valor  were  It.  when  a  cor  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrast  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  spam  him  with  bis  fool  away? 
^SkakattttT,:  'Henry  y/„' ftm 
7%trd.  Act  I. 


Aodn 

-fl^. 

vioeenmpt, 
incootempt. 
•  »f>rmt  Ettmy,. 

Ihadr 

Mherbe 
nchsRoi 

dog. 

andJ.rth.moMi. 

Than  SI 

CONTENTMENT 

Verily, 
I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  humble  Uvert  in  conteo). 
Than  to  be  perked  up  In  a  glistering  gTie( 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

-    ■  •  Htnty  Vtn..'  Act  It. 


CONTRAST  AND   ANTITHESIS 

The  apprebensioo  of  the  good 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  lo  the  wone. 

-  Skakt^tim .-  '  RicMati  II.,  '  Ael  I. 


CONTROVERSY  AND  DISCUSSION 

when  dvll  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 


afellov 


.  they  ki 


Jtwhy; 


When  hard  w<>rda,  jealousies,  and  fear* 
Set  folk  together  by  the  cars. 
And  made  tbemSght,  like  mad  or  drtuk. 
For  dame  Religion,  as  for  punk. 

—  BrntltntHaHhrv* 

Re  ooold  raise  scruple*  dark  and  alee, 

And  after  solve  'em  In  a  trice ; 

As  if  divinity  had  catch'd 

The  Itch  on  porpoae  to  lie  acratch'd. 

-  amttir :  *  HuAAnt.' 
« 

CORRUPTION  AS  A  TRADE 

■Tls  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tla  no  da  tor  a  own  to 
labor  ia  his  v( 


CORRUPTION  IN  POLITICS 

iw-creatnre*. 


Aad  all  are  to  be  sotd,  if  yon  consldEr 
Their  pasalona,  and  are  deitt'roua ;  some  by  featnr 
Are  booght  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader ; 
Some  by  a  place,  as  tend  their  yean  or  natnre* : 
The  moot  by  ready  cash,—  but  all  hate  price*. 
From  crowns  to  kkks.  according  to  their  vices. 
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Connption  in  P6titie»  —  C0Hi6nitd 

At  leofUi  comiptton,  like  ■  geneni  flood 
(So  long  by  mtrbfnl  mlnliten  wittaMood). 
Shklt  delimc  all ;  mod  ■«!{(»  crecfdni  on. 
Spnad  Ukc  ■  lowborn  mlat,  and  blot  tbe  raa. 

—  A^  I  ■  Moral  Emyi.* 


ThU  BOBRifDl  truth  U  creiTwhere  coofeia'd. 
SUiw  riae*  irorth  by  portrtj  dcprCM'd: 
Bnt  here  more  alcn>,  vbeTc  all  are  alavea  to  gold, 
viiere  look*  are  merduDdlK.  and  ndileaare  aold. 
—  Dr.JtItnioa.-  *Limdo<t.* 


Hen  let  thoae  reign,  vhorn  peniioiu  can  Incite, 
To  TOU  a  patriot  black,  a  coartler  white. 
Oiplaio  theli  conntiy'B  dnr-bonght  right*  away, 
A>d  plead  for  pitatei  In  the  face  of  da;. 

—  Dr.  Joknm  :  ■  LenJ^H.' 


—SMakt^tart^  •  Hamltl.' 


Cowaida  die  nunr  Ibnea  before  Uwlr  deatha ; 
Tbe  Tatiant  never  taMe  of  death  bat  once. 

:  •Jnlim  Castr*  Ael  tt. 


—SHakaptart :  •  King  jBkn,' Ad  rir. 


Icl  tmly  TalUnt,  that  can  wImI  j  (olIcT 


Then 


:e  hij  wrong*  hia  outaldea. 
To  wear  Iben  like  hli  imiment,  caieletalr : 
And  ne'er  prefer  fata  lojnrie*  to  U*  heart, 
To  bring  It  Into  danger. 

Siakafiart:  •  Timoitaf  Athna,* 

Att  ni. 


What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
AppR»ch  thou  like  the  nigged  Rnaalan  bear. 
The  ann'd  Rhinoeeroa.  orth'  Hyrcanian  Ifger, — 
Take  any  ahape  Int  that,  and  my  flrm  ocrrca 
BbaD  never  tmnble. 

—Skak£ipiart:  •  Macitik,  •  Act  III. 


I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man : 
Who  dares  do  more  la  none. 

-Shakattart  ■  •  tfatMh,'  Ad  t. 

Screw  your  connge  to  the  Mlcklng-place, 
And  we'll  not  fall. 

—Stutki^iarc .-  •MacMk'Acir. 


Conrage.  the  higheat  gift,  that  acotna  to  bend 

To  mean  derlcea  for  a  tordld  end. 

CoQiage,— an  Independent  spark  from  Heaven'* 

bright  throne. 
By  which  the  aool  Mand*  ral*ed,  trinmpbant,  high. 

Great  in  ItseU,  not  praiaea  of  tbe  crowd. 
Above  all  vice.  It  atoop*  not  to  be  prond. 

—Gterjt  Farftihar  i  •  LaPt 


The  brave  man  *eek*  not  popnlar  applatue. 
Nor.  overpower'd  with  arm*,  dcaert*  hi*  can*e ; 
Unaham'd,  tboog^i  tiMd,  he  doe*  the  beat  be  can.— 
Force  la  of  bmtea,  tmt  honor  la  of  man. 

—Orydet  i  '  Pttamut  aitSAreHt.' 


COURAGE,  THE,  OF  DESPERA- 
TION 

Blow,  wind  1  come,  wm^  I 
At  leaat  well  die  with  hanieas  on  oar  ba(^ 

—SkaJtahar*:  'Maeidk,*  Ad  V. 


IH**embIlng  conrteey  I    Bow  fine  tU*  tynnl 
Can  Uckle  where  abe  wound*  t 

—  Slialiattitrt :  •  O-mtaim'  Ad  I. 


COURTSHIP 

rr  and  praiae,  commend,  extol  their  gisocs; 
ge'er  so  black.  *ay  Ibey  have  angcia'  (acea. 
man  that  hath  a  tongoe,  1  aay,  1*  no  man, 

'  Tme  GttUUmmtf 
Vema.'AdIII. 


COWARDICE 

How  many  coward*,  whoae  hearts  arc  all  aa  fala* 
Aa  atslrs  of  aand,  wear  jet  npon  their  chin* 
The  bearda  of  Berenlea,  and  frowning  Har*, 
Who,  inward  aearch'd,  have  liver*  white  a*  milk  I 
—Skaktspian .-  •  MtrrksiU  </ 
l^tnia,' Ad  f/I. 


a  lion'*  bide  r  doff  II  for  ahame. 

a  calf-a  akin  on  tboae  recmnt  Umba. 

—  SkaJUitttirt:  ^KingJakn'AdlTI, 
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Cowardice  —  ContiHutd 

Tbou  iUtc.  thon  wretch,  tbou  conrd, 
Thoo  little  valUnt,  gnM  In  TiUany  I 
Tbou  ever  MronK  opon  the  ««ronger  ade  I 
ThoD  fottooe'a  chunpfon,  thai  doM  never  Bght 
Bat  vhen  her  bumonnu  Udyibip  U  by 
To  teach  thee  aafety. 

—  Slaktiptari:  •  KintJolin'  Ad  Jll. 

Vou  ■aula  of  geew. 
Tbat  bear  the  shape*  of  mcD,  how  have  you  run 
From  iUvea  lb»t  apei  would  beat  I  Pluto  and  heU  [ 
All  hurt  behind ;  backt  red.  and  facet  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  (ear  r     If  end  and  chaise 


>11  leave  the  foe, 

r :  *  Cori^atuu*  Act  I. 


CRIME 

Between  the  actlDE  of  a  dreadfnl  IUbb 
And  the  fint  motion,  all  the  interim  ti 
Uke  a  phantaama,  or  a  hideoua  dreams 

—Shakattart:'J<tli»tCasiD 
Ad  IJ. 

Ifot  all  that  heialda  rafce  from  cofGn'd  clay, 
Nor  florid  prole,  nor  honied  Ilea  of  rbyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeda,  or  conaecrate  a  crime. 

—  Byrttn^OdUt  HareU 


CRIIIE  AHD  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

If  It  were  done,  when  tla  done,  then  'twere  well 
B  were  done  quickly. 

—SkalK^eart :  •  MaetM,'  Ad  /. 


CROTCHETS 

Faith,  thou  baM  »oine  erotebeta  In  thy  bfi  a 


K  doth  breed  a  baWt  in  a  nmn 

—Skaktspeart :  •  Ttao  Gemtltmtm  af 
Vtrona,'  Ad  V. 


Thongh  lliey  be  never  ao  rldlcBloua, 

Nay.  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  arc  foOow'd. 

—  SltAkt^eare:  'Htoty  VIII.,- 
Ad/. 

To  follow  fooUih  precedenta,  and  wink 
With  both  OUT  eyea,  U  eaaler  than  to  think. 

—  Cam^ :  ■  Ttndmimm.  • 


The  ilaves  Ot  coMom  and  eatabUihed  mode. 
With  packkorae  coutancy,  we  keep  the  road 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quaga  or  thomjdelli; 
True  to  the  jingling  of  oar  leader's  belli. 


To  rev'rence  what  ia  andent,  and  can  pi 
A  coarse  of  long  obaervauce  (or  iti  uae. 
That  even  serdtude,  the  worst  of  IIU, 
Because  deliver'd  down  (rom  aire  to  son 
la  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacivd  thing. 


CUSTOM,   HONORED   IN  THE 
BREACH 


And  to  the  maiuiet  bom  —  It  fa  a  eoitoi 

Uoi«  honored  In  the  breach  than  the  ' 

—Sliakapiarit  •  Ha* 


DANCING  ATTENDANCE 

Ito  dance  attendance  on  their  lordshlpa'  pleworea. 
—ShaUittan, 

* 

DANGER 

Tliey  that  aland  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake 

them, 
Aad,  i(  they  fall,  they  dash 


We  have  acotch'd  the  make,  not  kill'd  it. 
She'll  doae,  and  be  herself  \  whUit  oi 
Remalni  In  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

—SMaluipeare:  *Msd>dk' Act  III. 

Out  o(  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  thia  tmnr, 

—  SMatdftan :  'Heniy  IV.,» 
F^rt  FirU,  Ad  It. 
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H«  ttut  cUmta  tbc  Ult  tree  hu  woo  rif  ht  to  tbe 

fniU. 
He  that  leap*  the  wide  gait  ibonld  prevail  In  hi* 


NMtains  in  his  life 
BecanM  him  Uke  tbe  leevliig  It. 

—  Slwkaptart :  '  MaeMh.'  Ad  t. 


Tbe  Koae  of  death  <i  most  In  appreheaaloD  1 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  vc  trend  upon 
In  corponl  aiiffennce  Gads  ■  pang;  as  sreal 
Ab  when  a  sJant  dies. 

—  SMaJttt^rt :  •  Mtatmrtjbr 
Mtarurt.'  Act  til. 


No  more ;  and.  by  ■  ileep,  to  jay  we  end 
Tbc  heartache,  and  the  thousand  nattml  ihocka 
That  fieih  U  belr  to ;  —  'tis  a  connimnutlon 
Devoutly  to  Ik  wlsh'd. 

—  Shakesftare:  •  Hamltt.'  At±  fir. 


To  ilecpl  ptrebaiKC,  to  dream;— ay,  there'* 

For  In  that  Bleep  of  death  what  dreainanuy  ec 
when  wc  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  at  pauie  :  there's  the  reaped. 
Tlut  makes  calamity  of  to  long  life. 

—  Shaluiptart:*Hamltl.'  Ad 


The  dread  of  aomethlng  after  death. 

The  nndtacovefd  country,  from  whose  boura 

No  traveler  returns,  pussies  tbe  wlU. 

And  makes  us  ntber  bear  thoae  Ills  we  have. 

Than  By  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

-SkaluifeaTt :  * Hamltl.'  Att  lU. 


Imperial  Ctesar,  dead  and  tom'd  to  day, 
Hlfhl  stop  a  hole,  to  keep  tbe  wind  away : 
O I  that  that  earth,  wblch  kept  tbeworld  In  awe, 
ahonld  patch  a  wall,  t'  eipcl  tbe  wtster"!  Haw  I 

•  VamUI.' Aa  f. 


We  are  «DCh  stolf 

Aa  dreama  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

la  rovDded  with  n  sleep. 

*7%t  Ttmfal,' 


Beauty's  ensigD  yet 
la  crimson  in  tby  Upa  and  In  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  Bag  Is  not  advanced  there. 

—Skaluittart:  '  Ramtoamd 
Juliet,'  At*  V. 


Death  lores  a  shlaint  n 


Death  wound"  to  cute  :  we  fall ;  we  rise  ;  we  reign ! 
Spring  from  our  fetters ;  fanen  in  the  skies ; 
Where  blooming  Sden  withen  In  our  sight ; 
Death  gives  US  more  than  was  in  Sden  lost. 
This  king  ol  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 

—  Ym^v  'Night  TkeHgUt.' 


I  the  detector  of  tbe  heart : 
Here  tired  disstmulallon  drops  her  mask. 
Through  life's  grimace,  that  mistress  of  the  scene, 
Here  real  and  apparent  are  tbe  same. 

—  rim»t,  'Night  TIUmgMti.' 

Can  storied  um,  or  aninuted  bust. 
Back  to  lu  mansion  call  tbe  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flatt'ry  soothe  tbc  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 


The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  weollb  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  bour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  tbe  grave. 


All  that  tread 
Tbe  globe  arc  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  la  Its  boson. 

—Bryant :  •  Tkaitatefim,' 


Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death 
Tbe  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  oooe. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  hard. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 


O  mighty  Ccaar  I  doal  thou  Ue  so  low  > 
An  all  thy  conqnests,  glorie*.  triumphs.  s( 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measare  f 

•JmHat  Onar,'  A 
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Death — Contmued 


at  loalbed  worldly  life, 


Cbd  Ujr  on  natiin.  i>  >  pandbc 
To  what  ve  fear  of  death. 

—Shiikfipian  ,- 


Ay,  but  to  die.  aod  go  we  knoir  not  irbere  ; 
To  lie  In  cold  obatmctlos.  and  to  rot ; 
TUs  aensible  warm  Dotioo  to  become 
A  kocaded  clod ;  and  tbe  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  In  fieiy  Ooodo,  or  to  reside 
Id  ttaritUnE  regions  of  thick-ribbed  lee ; 
TO  be  ImprisoD'd  is  the  vlewlesa  windi, 
And  blova  with  tcotleu  violence  ronnd  abont 
The  pendant  world. 

~Skakt^tttrt :  •  Mtaturt  Jbr 
Meaturt.'  Ad  III. 

Leaves  have  tbeir  times  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  sUrs  to  set.— but  all, 
TbOD  bast  all  season*  for  thine  own,  O  death. 


Veep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb 

In  life's  happy  morning  bath  bid  from  our  eyei 
are  sin   threw  a  hUgbt  o'er  the   sfdrit's  yonn| 

Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  bom  for  thi 


r  fountain  ere  aormw  ba 
I  the  pure  light  of  its  conni 


Death  chlli'd  the  t 

italn'd  It, 

"Twas  frosen  In  i 

And  but  aleeps  till 


Friend  after  friend  departs; 

Who  hath  not  10Bt>  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  bete  an  end ; 
Were  this  frail  world  onr  only  rest, 
IJving  or  dying,  none  were  blest 

"Jama  Mattltemtry :  •  Friends. • 


Ijook  to  her,  Moor ;  if  Ihon  bast  eyes  to  see : 
Sfae  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

Shaktsfiean  :  •  OOuBo*  Act  I 

The  devil  can  elte  scripture  for  hla  porpoae. 

An  evil  aool  producing  holy  witness. 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 

O,  what  a  goodly  ontslde  falsehood  hath  I 

—Sttakfsptam  •MrrdUinlo, 


dl. 


And  be  these  joggling  Gends  no  more  heUevH 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  onr  ear. 
And  break  It  to  our  hope. 

—SSakeiftan  !  •Maebttk,' Act  K. 

Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapea, 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice. 

—  Sutkapcmre,  •  Ricliari  III.,' 


f  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
le  show  be  harbors  treason. 
lOt,  when  he  would  steal  the  lauh. 
—  Sliaieiftart:  •Hairy  yi,'    Fan 
Stcand,  Act  III. 


—  MUUm;  •  Jbradiie Lost,*  Baokir. 

Tls  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  tbooghta. 

When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 

—Addium:  *Cato.*  Attl. 

Think'st  tboo  there  are  no  serpents  in  the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  giaa^  sod. 
And  sting  tbe  luckless  fool  that  presaea  tbem  ? 
There  ate  who  in  the  path  of  socfal  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  toitane'B  son. 
And  sting  tbe  soul, 

—Jaenna  BaiUit!  *Dt  Monlfint,*  Act  I. 

O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive. 

—ScaUt  'Matmien,*  Caateii. 


DECISION 
There  is  ■  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men, 
inuch.  taken  at  tbe  flood,  leads  on  to  tortone ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  Ufe 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  In  miseries ; 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

—  SAaJttsfari :  'Julius  Ctatr,' 


DELAY— Sf«  ProcrAstiiiKtion 
Be  wise  to-day :  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  puah'd  oat  of  life. 

-  Kmv  '  Nithl  Tlunsghis.' 

s  himself  a  fool, 


At  thirty,  man  snap 

Knows  It  at  forty,  and  reforms  bis  plan 

At  fifty,  chides  his  Infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  lesolve. 

In  all  tbe  Tnagnanimity  of  thought ; 

Retolvea,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  tbe  i 

And  why  ?  because  he  thtnka  himself  in 

AH  men  think  sll  men  mortal  but  themselves. 

—  rtwar.-  'Nitkt  TkaugUt.' 
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Thoa  caiut  not  «r.  I  did  k  i  never  iluke 
Tfa7  gorj  lock!  at  aie. 

--    ■  •  MoLb^k,^  Act  III. 


Bewareofdeapenteilep*)— the  darkest  day, 
Utc  UU  to-Biotmw,  «1U  have  paai'd  anj. 

-Cvmttr,  ^N-iUu  Alarm.' 

Tfaej  who  have  aoUilii(  nore  to  fear  may  well 
Inda^  a  nnlle  at  tlut  which  once  appall'd ; 
Ai  chUdreD  at  dlaconied  bu^bcan^ 

—  Byron:  ' Sardanapatut.' 

Bo  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  fnttber ; 
So  dorea  do  peck  tlie  faleon'a  ptetdng;  taloni ; 
So  di;apctate  thieves,  all  bopeleas  of  their  Uve^ 
Breathe  oat  invecttvea  'galoit  the  officen. 

S/mtafearf  •  Htnry  VI.,* 
Part  T\ird,  Act  I. 


DESPERATION 


DETERMINED   PURPOSE . 

I'll  make  aHuaace  doable  •««, 
Suknftrt,  •  MaeMk,* Alt II. 

« 

DETRACTION 

py  are  they  that  hear  their  detractlow^ 


Oood  name  In  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

lithe  Immediate  jewel  of  tbdraaala: 

mio   iteali   ray  parae.  iteala    tttub ;  'tia   aome- 

thlng,  nothing; 
'Twaa  mine,  'tli  hia,  and  hai  been  aUve  to  thon- 

Bat  be  that  fllchea  from  me  my  (ood  name. 
Roba  me  of  that  which  not  enrlche*  Mm, 
A>d  nuke*  me  poor  indeed. 

.■  '  OOulla.*  AH  lit. 


^Tla  not  the  wholeaome  iharp  moralil 
Or  modeat  anger  of  a  satiric  spirit. 
That  btut*  or  ironndt  the  body  of  a  i 
Bat  Ibe  glnislcr  application 


Interpreter,  who  will  diftott  and  rtrain 
The  general  acope  and  parpose  of  an  anthor 
To  bis  psrtkolar  and  private  spleen. 

—B*tt  Janteti:  '  ^ttotUr.*  Att  y. 


DEVIL,  THE 
■sdck,  thedeTilasalntwonldbe; 
la  well,  the  derll  a  niot  was  be. 

—Kattliui:  •  Worti'  Stat  I 


Tbc  dcTil  bath  power 
a  pleaalng  shape. 

~     ~  *  Hamltl,' Act  II. 


le  derll  his  due. 

l^ri  Ftnl,  Att  I. 


■DEWDROP    FROM    THE     LION'S 
HANE» 

And,  Uke  a  dewdrop  from  Ibe  lloo's  mane. 


DIFPICULTV 

}howfnllot  brier*  is  this  worklDg-day  world  t 


DISAPPOINTMENT 

My  way  of  life 
Is  bU'n  Into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which  shonld  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor.  k>«e.  obedience,  troop*  of  ftietid^ 
I  mast  not  look  to  have ;  bat.  In  their  Mead, 
Cnrara,  not  lond,  but  deep,  moath-honor,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  woold  fain  deny,  bnt  dare 


—Skaiapiart 


•  MaeMk,  •  Atl  V. 


InpelI'd  with  step*  tuice**ltig  to  pame 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocka  me  with  the  view. 
That,  like  the  circle  boondlng  earth  and  ddes. 
AUore*  from  f*r,  yet,  **  I  follow.  Hie*. 

-  GoUtmta  .•  •  Vke  T>i*i«br.> 


DISCRETION 

I^t-*  teach  ooraeltc*  that  honorable  atop, 
Hc4  to  onttpOTt  discretion. 

—Skaluiftare,  *  OtkiOa.' Act  II. 

TV  better  part  of  valor  1*  dl*cretlon. 

—Siialu^mrt,  ^Htnrj  IV..* 
PUHFirU,Aa  V. 
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DUcretion  —  Continued 


actji  tmr  aa^lj  aic.  or  good  or  111 ; 

faUl  shadoin  Uut  *alk  br  tu  KUl. 

—FUttlur :  •  Upim  a*  H 


Qnoth  he.  that  man  Is  tore  to  lose. 
That  foula  hit  hands  irith  dirty  foe* ; 
For  where  no  honor's  to  be  galn'd. 
"lis  thrown  awaj  In  bdnc  multital&'d. 


DISCRIHIHATIOH 


HodeM  doubt  Is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  lent  tlut  starch 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wont. 

—Skakttpeari :  •  Ttviliu 
CttoHa.'Aetn. 

He  wonld  bM  with  ■  peremptoij  tone 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  Us  own ; 
With  hedlatiDn  admirably  slow, 
H*  bumbly  hopes,—  presumes  it  nujr  be  so. 


DISPUTES  AND  DISSENSIONS 

TIs  straoge  bow  some  dkq's  tempers  suit, 
Like  bawd  and  brandy,  with  dispute, 
That  tor  tbelr  own  opinions  stand  fast, 
Onlj  to  hare  tbem  daw'd  and  canvass'd. 


Some  say,  CDtnpsred  to  BonondDl. 
That  Uynbeer  Handel's  but  a  ninny ; 
Othen  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Btrange  that  all  this  dlS'tence  sbonld  be 
■Twin  Tweedledum  and  Tveedledee. 

—J.  Bjmm  •  •Ottlht  F^mdi  tttwtm 
HtMUt  and  Bixuneini* 

How  Join  yonr  iMDds.  and  with  your  hands  your 

besits, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  goremmenl. 

—Shati^eart  -  •  Hiary  VI.? 
Part  TXitd,  Act  tV. 


DOGBERRY'S  WISH 


■ore  tsUb  in  bonest  donbt, 
han  tn  lutf  the  creeds. 


DRESS 


What,  is  Ibe  Jay  more  predotis  than  the  latfc. 
Because  bis  feathers  are  more  beautifot  1 
Or  b  the  adder  better  tlwn  the  ecL 
Because  Us  painted  sltln  contents  the  ryet 

—Shakaparii  «  Taminf  B/ Ot 
Skrem'Actiy. 


Our  purses  shall  be  prond,  oi 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  tbroush  the  darkest  elonds. 

So  honor  pecieth  In  the  meanest  liabit. 

—SMaJuiftan :  •  nmimg  of  tke 


Sl,rt\ 


cttf. 


Costly  thy  habit  aa  Ihy  purae  can  buy. 
But  not  enpreascd  In  fsn^ ;  rich,  not  ^t 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclalnu  the  man. 
—Slia*tifmrt :  'H. 


«DOOM,  THE  CRACK  0F» 

al  I  wUI  tbe  line  stretcb  out  to  the  crack  of 
-Skait^tart:  •Mmcttik*  Act IV. 


Sweet  fellowship  in  ihi 

One  drunkard  bnes  ancUer  o: 

—SltaJuttfori, 


Lot^i  LM»»r-i 


'TIs  (Ay  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  lu  much  more  serious. 
— BjTVtt :  'Dtnjtian.'  Camta  tv. 


Are  less  than  horrible  ImaKitiiiiXS. 


Oh,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in 
Their  montlis.  to  steal  aw^i  Ihdr  bnins !  that  w 
Should  with  }oy,  pleasance.  and  applause. 
Transform  ouiselves  to  beasts  I 

—  SMakt^tartr'OOulbi'Aali 
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DUPLICITY— &f  Deceit  Aitd    H«ppl- 
neM 

T»i»t  keep  Uie  word  of  promlae  to  our  tmi. 
And  bmk  It  to  our  hope. 

•  Macbelk,'  Ad  V. 


O.  what  mxj  nun  wttbin  him  hide, 
ThoDch  anKel  on  tlie  outward  side. 

—Siakapearti    •Meatx't, 


Where  nature'*  end  of  lanpiaKe  la  declined, 
And  Bien  talk  oml^  to  eooceat  the  mind. 

—  Kmiv.'  'Ln* tif  Fbmt.' 


And  rank  (or  her  meant  duty,  vatloaa, 
Yel  equal  in  Ita  worth,  don*  worthilr. 
CDnunand  was  •ervloe ;  bumbleit  aerrlce  done 
B7  wlUiiig  sod  dlaccnilns  aonte  waa  gloiT. 

—  GnrttEhol :  ■  AgalMa.' 


"EASE  IN  HINE  INN" 

Ahall  I  not  take  mine  eaae  In  mine  Inn  1 
PaTtPirH.A(tIV. 

* 

EDUCATION 

I,eamlog  by  atudy  must  be  won : 


'Tl«  cdncatlon  forma  the  common  mind ; 
juM  aatbe  twlElabent  tbe  tree's  incUn'd. 

A  Uttla  leamlag  li  a  dangeroua  tbitMt : 
Drink  deep,  or  taite  not  the  Pierian  aprlns ; 
There  (hallow  draughts  latoiicate  tbe  brain. 
And  drinking  Urgelf  sobers  ns  again. 

—  nfe:  'Euayoa  Criiieitm.' 

Hen  mnit  be  tausht  as  It  you  taught  them  not, 
And  thing!  nnknowQ  ptopoaed  aa  things  forgot. 

—  Papt,  'Euaytn  CriUcum.' 


le  tender  thought, 


Delightful  task  r  to  rear  tl 
To  leaeh  the  young  Idea  bi 
To  pour  the  fresh  Instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  tbe  enllv'nlng  s}drlt.  and  to  fix 
The  gfoerons  purpoae  In  the  glowing  breast. 
"  [tnnfj,-  Spring, 


Oh  ye,  who  leaeh  th'  ingenuous  youth  of  1 
H<Al>nd.  Fnncc.  Sngland.  Oermany.  or  Spain,— 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  oceadona ; 
It  mends  tbelrmorali:  nerer  mind  the  pain . 

— iJjwimi  'Am /MB.* 
* 

ENDURANCE 

Come  what  come  may. 
'Time  and  the  hour  mns  through  the  roughest  day. 


Be-B  truly  nllant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 

Ttie  wont  that  man  can  breathe ; 

And  make  bis  wrongs  Ms  ontstdea. 

To  wear  them  Uke  Us  lalment,  oielessly ; 

And  ne'er  prefer  his  Injurtesto  bis  beatt. 

To  bring  It  Into  dsBger. 

~  \ktittan.-  '  Timon 

a  in. 


"Tls  not  now  wbo-a  stout  and  bold. 
But  who  bears  bnnger  best,  and  cold? 
And  he's  approv'd  the  most  deserving, 
WIk)  longest  can  hold  out  at  staiTlng. 

—  Butltr:  'J/Miarai.' 
« 

ENOUGH 

Ahus— Coorage,  manlthchurtcaanolbemncfa. 
Mtrttilio  —  No,  tls  not  so  deep  ss  a  well,  nor  so 
wide  sa  a  cburcb-door ;  but  tls  enongb. 

—Siaiaptart :  <  Ramio  and 

jnHH.' Ad  rn. 
* 
ENTHUSIASM 

For  vlitUE's  self  mlar  loo  much  seal  be  had: 
The  worst  of  madmen  li  a  saint  ma  mad. 

—  Popt:  'Salirerv.' 

No  wild  catbuslaM  ever  yet  cuald  rest, 

nil  half  mankind  were  like  hlmaelf  posses-d. 

—  Cowper :  ■  Pnfrta  tf  Brrtr. 


ENVY 

Snvy  Dot  grestnem ;  for  tboti  rnsk'st 
Thyself  tbe  worse,  and  so  the  distance  greater. 
Be  not  tblnc  own  worm :  yet  such  jealousy 
As  hurts  not  others  but  may  mske  thee  better. 


-a^ttri,  ■  7>mplt.- 
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CBLBBRATBD  PASSAGES  PROM  THB  POETS 
Contimited 


Bmy 

inth  tlut  maUgoant  eavy,  which  tuma  pale 
And  rickmi.  erea  U  ■  friend  pienil  i 
milcli  nerlt  and  «"-'*—  panae*  with  bate, 


EVIL 
TbcR  it  aome  aool  of  goodnta*  In  UiIbbi  evil, 
Toold  meo  otwenriBcIf  diatU  it  ooL 


Oflcotlmea,  to  win  m 


n  tell  na  trvtha, 
mn  oa  with  honeat  trlllca,  to  betraj  u* 
In  dccpcat  conaeqactice. 

•  Miuiflk.'Aa/. 


in  decda  are  doobled  with  an  evil  word. 

—  alahisftart :  •  Cotudji 
Emm.  •  Ad  IFF. 

Moi^ht  la  ao  *lle  that  on  the  earth  doth  llie. 
Bid  to  the  earth  aome  apedal  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  ao  good,  tmt  atraln'd  from  that  fair  oi 
Keaolta  from  true  Urth.  atumbllng  on  abuae. 

—  SkaMapmrt .-  •  Kamar  ai 
/••tin,  '  AH  II. 

nucwetl  hope  I  and  witb  hope,  hrewell  fear  I 
Farewetl  remorae  1  all  good  to  me  la  la«. 
BtU,  be  thou  ■mj  good ;  hy  thee  at  leaal 
DMded  emirire  with  heaven's  King  I  hold. 


Bnt  evil  ia  wrooght  by  want  of  thooghl 

EVIL  AND    GOOD,    POSTHUMOUS 

The  evil  that  men  do  Uvea  after  them ; 
The  good  la  oft  Interred  with  tlreir  botwa. 

—  Shalutttan:  'JuHui  Cxtar.* 


EXAMPLE 

How  (u  tlist  Uttle  candle  throw*  hla  beama ) 
So  aUnee  a  good  deed  in  a  naught}  world. 

—  Stiakaptan .-  <  MmhaHl  qf 


EXCESS 

To  gild  tefined  gold,  to  paint  the  Illy, 

To  throw  Bperfmne  on  the  violet. 

To  vnooth  the  Ice  and  add  another  hne 

Onto  the  rainbow,  or  with  laper-Ugbt 

To  aeek  the  beanteoua  eye  of  heaven  to  garnlah, 

la  waatetul  and  ridiculous  eiceaa 

-Skatisftarc .-  •  A-.i./  JtMm,  •  Act  IV, 


TbCM  violeal  ddlghta  hai 
And  to  tbelr  triumph  die; 
WUch,  aa  they   klaa,    oo 


And  In  the  taate  coBttmnda  the  appetite. 

—  SbHaf^re:  'Jtamta 
JilJtt,  •  Aa  II. 


EXPERIENCE 

aia,  that  never  felt  a  wot 


the  awlft  CDone  of  lime. 
.•Aa/. 


Tbe  Injnrieatliat  they  tbemaelvca  paoeore 
Uoat  be  IIielTaeboohna«er& 

—Staltiffare:  '  Xli^  Ltar,^  Act  I. 

■n*  greatly  wlae  to  talk  with  OBT  paM  ham. 
And  aak  them  what  repott  they  bore  toheaven  ; 
And  how  they  nii(Iit  have  borne  mote  wclcom 


mdr  anaweia  form  what  m 

I  wtodom'a  friend,  her  beat ;  it  not.  wont  foe. 


To  Truth's  booae  there 
WhIAIa  Bxperlence. 
Who  feeli  the  heaiU  of  all  mi 
And  knowa  their  atrength  01 


EXULTATION 

Now  ia  the  winter  of 
Hade  glOTiooa  aommer  by  thla 
And  all  tbe  elooda  that  lowered 
In  tbe  deep  boao 


•  Ffuhari FIF.,*  Adt. 
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CBLEBRATBD  PASSAOBS  PROU  TRB  FOBTS 


FAME 

Fuae,  If  not  doable-tued.  i*  double-mooUud, 
Aad  with  eontniy  bUM  pnicUlnu  moit  deed* : 
Od  botb  tail  wings,  one  black,  the  othei  white, 
Beai*  gnatMt  namiei  In  hli  wild  aEry  Bight 

—MiUom  :  '  Samt»n  AzoniittL' 

ramc  la  the  iptir  that  the  dear  iplrit  doth  ndae 
(That  laaC  iBfirmit;  of  noble  mind) 
To  ■eon  deUghta  and  live  laborlon*  dajra ; 
Bst  the  fair  fnerdoo  when  *e  hope  to  find. 
And  tUnk  to  bant  out  into  ndden  blaie, 
OoBCi  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  abeara. 
And  >Uu  the  Ihin-apon  life. 

-Mittixt:  'lyddai.* 

There  la  a  tall  lang-dded  dame.— 
BbI  wondrona  light,—  jicleped  Fame. 
That  Uke  a  thin  chameleon  boatdt 
Henelf  on  air.  and  eati  her  worda ; 
Upon  het  ahoulden  wlogs  she  weata 
UkehaDglsgaleeTea,  lln'dthto'  wlthean 
And  (Tea 'nd  longne*,  u  poeta  UM. 
Hade  good  by  deep  mTtholoflat. 
mih  UuK  ibe  thnmgh  the  welkin  fliea. 
And  aometlmea  carrlea  tiutb.—  oft  Ilea, 

^BmOer:  •  f/tditrtu.' 

It  pacta  allnre  thee,  think  how  Bacoo  ahlsed 
Tbe  wlaeM,  brigfateat,  meaoeat  of  mankind ; 
Or,  n*iibed  with  the  whlatUng  of  a  name, 
fca  Cromwell,  damned  to  enrlaatliiK  lamel 

— ft^:  •Eaay  on  Mn.' 


FANCY,  SWEET  AND  BITTER 


LOd  It.' Act  IV. 

* 

FASHION,  THE  GLASS  OF 

The  gUn  of  taahioii.  and  the  mold  of  form, 
fd  of  all  obaerrera  i 


What  fittea  Uapoae,  that  men  moat  necda  abide; 
n  baola  not  to  KaM  both  wliul  and  tide. 

FaH  Thirds  Act  IV. 


la  go  that  the  devil  driica. 

tart-  'AITt  WtU  That 
End)  Will,' Act  I. 

Sncceaa.  the  mark  no  mortal  wit. 
Or  anreat  hand,  can  alwaya  hit ; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,— w'arc  Keer'd  by  fat^ 
Which  in  ancceaa  oft  dlrinheriti, 
For  ipnrioaa  cauaea,  nobleat  merlta- 

-Buittr.-  •J/mdOrmi.' 


And  when  (ate  ■ 


Heaven  timn  all  creatnrea  hidea  the  Book  of  Pate, 
All  bnt  the  page  pteactlb'd.  their  preaent  atate : 
From  brulea  what  men,  from  men  what  a^ilta 

Or  who  a»ld  aaffer  being  here  below  t 
The  lamb  tby  riot  doom*  to  bleed  t^day. 
Had  he  Ihy  reaaon,  would  be  akip  and  play  7 
Fleaaed  to  the  laat  be  cropa  the  llow'ry  food. 
And  Ucka  the  hand  JB«  niaed  to  abed  hla  blood. 
Oh  I  bllndneaa  to  the  futim  !  kindly  girca. 
That  each  may  fill  the  dnle  mark'd  by  heav  n. 
Who  aee*,  wKb  equal  eye.  aa  Cod  of  alt, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

—niftt  •  Etiay  em  Mtm.* 


FAVOR  IN  POLITICS 


poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors  I 
U,  betwiat  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
irect  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  nin. 
anga  and  fean  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
hen  he  (alls,  he  falls  like  I.ucl(er. 
to  hope  sgaliL 

SMatat*"':    *  Unty  Vtll.,' 
Act  III. 


And  crook  the  pregiunt  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 

—Sliaketptarti  *  Haimlit*  Ail  Jit- 

Yon  play  the  spsalcl, 
Aad  think  with  wagging  of  yonr  tonffoe  to  win  me. 
—  SMatafare  •  •  //imry  VI/I..*  At*  V. 


FEAR 

.■ke  any  ahape  bnt  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble. 

•aftita,*  AH  III. 
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CELEBRATED   PASSAGES  FROM  THE  POETS 

FLOWERS 


FEAR  OF  DEATH 

Ay,  but  to  die.  uid  go  we  koow  not  ttberc 
TO  Il«  in  cold  obdTDction.  and  to  rot. 

—  Shakaptari  i  •  Afiamr. 
Meamrt.'  Act  III. 


—  SAdfau/uin.'  •  OlheOo.' Acl ly. 

Well  ha*  thou  fought 
Tbc  betta  figbt.  who  ringle  hut  nuintua'd 
Agalnat  rerotted  mnltltDdem  llw  caoK 
Of  truth,  In  word  mightier  tbao  tbcj'  In  annt ; 
And,  for  the  testimony  of  tnth,  baM  boroe 
Dnivenal  repioacb,  far  wone  to  bear 
Th>D  violcoct. 

~  Millim  :  '  nmuliti  Loit.*  Baek  VI. 

Paltbftil  touBd 
Among  Ibe  faltbleai.  taltbfnl  only  he ; 
Among  lonnmerablc  false,  armor'd, 
Dnihaken.  unaeduc'd.  untetHGed 
Bii  loyalty  be  kept,  bla  love,  hii  ml ; 
Vor  ntuober,  nor  example,  with  bim  wrought 


—MUlan 


FLATTERY - 

But  flattery  d 


•  Paradiu  Losl,'  Bmti  C 


See 


d  alwayi  take  your  word. 
Inposaibi  lilies  seem  just, 

Hyperboles,  tbo'  ne'er  bo  great, 
Will  sliU  come  short  of  Belf-moceit. 


^Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
Tbatflatteiy's  the  food  of  loots; 
Yet,  now  and  then,  your  tuen  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit. 

—  Sa^^/tl   'CadatMj and  Vanaia.' 

Of  folly,  Tlce.  discBBc,  men  proud  we  see ; 
And  (stranger  still)  of  blockheads'  Hattery. 
Wboee  praise  defames:  as  if  a  fool  should  mean. 
By  spitting  on  yonr  face,  lo  make  it  clean. 

—  Young:  *  Lore  a/ Fame.' 


Of  pi 


reglatton.  be  swallow'd whale 

r  a  dunce,  he  mistook  !t  for  fan 


nan  kind  the  lowest, 
Hannah  Mare,  'Daniel.' 


Daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  tal 
The  winds  of  ICarch  with  beauty ;  violets  di 
Bnt  sweeter  tlmn  tbe  lids  of  Juno's  eyeii 
Or  Cytbcren's  brcatb. 


Yet  mark'd  I  where  tbe  boK  of  Cnpid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower,— 
Before,    mllk-wblle ;     now,   porple   with    1 

And  maldenscall  it  lore-in-idlenew. 

Petcb  me  that  flower;  tbe  herb  I  show'd 


TheJDkvofito 
WUI  make  or  mi 
Upon  tbe  next  II 


sleeping  eyelids  laid. 

•Midiummer  fNgtTt 
Dream*  Ael  TI. 


I  know  a  bank  where  tbe  wild  thyme  blowi. 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  Tiolet  grows; 
Qnite  oTCT-canopled  with  luscious  woodbine, 
Witb  sweet  mnsk-roses,  and  wilh  eglantine. 

—Shakespeare !  •  Midtummer  Nithft 
Dream.'  Act  11. 


■nongb  to  play  tbe  focH, 
craves  a  kind  of  wit. 
Shakapeare,  '  Tko^/U 
mrhl*  Act  III. 


In  hi*  brain — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  tbe  remainder-Wscnit 
After  a  voyage,— be  bath  strange  places  cnnu 
With  obserratioo,  tbe  which  he  vents ; 
He  says  bul  little,  and  that  Utile  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  lo  lead. 
His  wit  invites  yon  by  bis  looks  to  come. 


H  is  at  home. 
—Cowper:  '  Convenation.' 


FOPPISHNESS 

And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  called  them  nnlangbt  knaves,  tmraanneriy, 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  tbe  wind  and  his  nobility. 

—Skakuptare:  'HentylV.* 
Part  FinI,  Ael  I. 
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CELEBRATED  PASSAGES  PROU  THE  POETS 


FORGIVENESS— 5;^^   Hercy,    Pudon 

Let  HI  no  more  contend,  nor  blunc 
Bacb  oUm.  blun'd  enongh  cltewben,  but  Mrivc 
In  ofkc*  of  tore,  how  we  msy  llgbtcn 
Bwb  other's  barden,  In  onr  ihare  of  ww. 

— Milton  ■•nradiu  Lost,' Book  X. 


Old  igc  lialow  In  both. 

—AdiiiiM='Cata,'AclIf. 

Good-nature  and  good  aenae  mnat  erer  join ; 
To  err  la  htnnan,  to  forglTe  divine. 

—Fofti  'EuayoH  Criticiim.' 


They  who  forgive  n 


—Bailtji!  'Fttlut.' 


Once  in  old  Jenuatem 
A  woman  IraMled  at  conaecrated  feet, 
Klaaed  then,  and  waabed  them  with  her  teaia. 

WhatthenF 
I  think  that  yet  onr  Lord  ia  pitiful : 

— /M-  Ingflow :  •  BnOeri 


FORTUNE,— 

See  Life 

Character,  Etc. 

Some  are  bora 

great,  aon: 

«greatiie«», 

them. 

—  Shatapta 

re,  '  7\nl/th 

JVigAI. 

Act  rii. 

There  la  a  tide  in  the  affair 

of  men 

Which,  taken  at 

the  flood. 

cHda  on 

0  tortnoe ; 

voyage  of 

htir  lif  f 

Isbonnd  In  ahallowi,  and  i 

imiaeri 

BleBS'd  are  those 
'Whoae  blood   and   judgment  ate   lo   w 

mingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  tortune'a  fini 
To  Hoond  what  stop  she  please. 

—  Shakeip€art:  •Hamlet' 


Fortune,  the  gi 


B  of  the  1 


Hath  dfven  wayi  t'  enrich  her  followen 
To  some  >he  honor  glv»  without  deaeTving ; 
To  other  lome.  deserving  without  bonot ; 
Some,  wit.— some,  wealth,— and  some  wit  wlih. 

Some,  wealth   without  wit.  — aome,  nor  wit  nor 


H  Foelt. ' 


I  am  not  now  in  PortunCa  power,  — 
Be  that  1>  down  can  fall  do  lower. 

—ButUt!  •Htidiirat.* 

Bis  only  aotace  was,  that  now 
Hia  dog-bolt  fortune  waa  ao  knv, 
That  cither  It  mnat  quickly  end 
Or  torn  about  again,  and  mend. 

—ButUr:  •Huiitrat* 


FORTUNE  FAVORING  FOOLS 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaie  me. 
A.  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  abould 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 
And  bear  tbe  palm  alone. 

—  Skaiafeart :  'Julint  Caiar,* 
Ac*  T. 


FREEDOM  — &«  Liberty 

Heredltarr  bondamen  1  know  ye  not, 

"Who  wootd  be  free,  themaelvca  must  strike  the 


•  CliiUU  ffaroU,* 


Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bcqueath'd  by  bleeding  site  to  SOD, 
Tbo'  bi^ed  oft.  la  ever  won. 

—Sjrvm  I  •  TTkt  Giaoitr.' 


Snatch  from  the  aahea  of  yonr  siiea 
The  embeiB  of  their  former  fires. 
And  be,  who  in  the  strife  eipirea, 
"Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear, 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear  f 

—S}troH .-  •  TV  Giaour.* 

They  never  fall  who  die 
In  a  great  cause ;  the  block  may  aook  their  gore. 
Thdr  beads  may  aodden  la  the  *un ;  their  limb* 
Be  stmi^  to  city  gales  and  castle  walls  ;— 
BdI  Mill  thdr  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
Blapae,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
Tfacybot  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  Ihoaghta 
Vhich  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  al  laat  to  freedom, 

—Bjmm :  •  Marina  Fahere,* 
Ad  It. 


That  Shakespeare 

bold 

Which  Uilton  held. 

—  Wor^kwmtk:  'Soniut* 

* 

FRIENDSHIP 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  thdr  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  aoal  with  books  of  steel . 

■~Skatt3p€art :  '  Hamltt.* 
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Frtendahlp — Contmued 

FricDdihlp'i  BO  BtMrBct  of  Ibl*  noble  Oune, 
Til  1cm  refia'd,  and  pnrBed  from  all  lU  dron, 
Tb  not  to  aaKcl's  Ion.  If  not  the  aaiBe, 
As  itroiiB  in  paMloD  U,  tbosgb  not  to  gtuaa. 

—  CaikmntPkOiti !  'fHnuMi/.* 

The  frlendahlpa  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confedeiacia  In  rice,  or  leaxiiea  of  plnnre. 

—  Adihiomi  * CatB,' Ad ///. 


It  bj  liuttaKt  to  emiA  other  tnni. 


WlK>  friendBhlp  with  a  knave  hath  Hade 
If  jody'd  a  partner  In  the  trade. 


FRIENDSHIP  AND   LOVE 

utant  In  all  other  thlnga, 


Therefore,   all  hesrti  In    lore    tue    thdr   own 

tongnea; 
I^  CTerj-  ejt  negotiate  for  ilaelf. 
And  tnut  DO  other  agent. 

—Staii^tart :  •  MiuiA^t  At»mt 
KbOo^.*  Att  If. 


The  lamp  of  genina,  though  hf  natnre  III, 
If  not  protected,  pngoed,  and  fed  with  care. 
Boob  dtea,  or  mm  to  waate  with  fltfol  glare. 

—  WOcax. 


GENTLEMAN,   THE 

Tho"  Budest,  on  hla  nnembarrui'd  bi 
Ka  ton  had  written — GeoUeinaa. 

—Syroni  'Brntjuam,'  I 


He  had  then  the  glace,  too  tare  In  ei>ei 

Of  being,  without  alio;  of  lop  or  beau, 

A  finlah'd  gentleman  frcon  top  to  toe. 

—Bytim;  'Dmjuam,- 


GLORY 

The  boaat  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beaoly,  aU  that  weaHh  e'er  gave. 
Await  aHke  the  Ineritable  hoar:  — 
The  paths  of  glorr  lead  bnt  to  tbe  grave. 

—  Gray!  'ElegJ'' 


Soond,  BOnnd  the  clarion,  Bll  the  Bfc  1 
To  all  the  aensoal  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorloni  lite 
li  worth  an  age  wlthonl  a  name. 

-Sealt.  'OliUfonaUfy,' 


Our  glorlee  Boat  between  the  earth  and  heaireu 
Uke  ckmda  wfalcb  aecm  peWUoiu  of  the  tno. 
And  arc  the  plaTlhlsga  of  the  caaual  wind. 

—  Bultntr-Ljiltim:  'Kickelien,' 
Aety. 


GOLD 

An  that  gliaten  Is  not  gold. 
Often  have  ;on  heard  that  told  : 
Hany  a  man  his  life  hath  aold ; 
Bst  m;  oBtilde  to  behold. 

—Skaluifeart:  'Mtrdumt^ 


ct/f. 


OoUI    GoUl    Gold!    Goldr 
Blight  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 
Uolten.  gTBTen,  hammer'd.  and  roH'd ; 
HeaiT  to  get  and  light  to  hold ; 
Hoarded,  barter'd.  booght,  and  sold. 


Spnm'd  by  the  young,  bat  hngg'd  by  the  old 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mold ; 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 

Cold!    Coldt    Gold  I    Ooldl 

Good  or  bad  a  thonnodfold  I 

How  widely  Its  agendes  vary  — 

ToMve— tondn  — tocune — to  bleu— 

As  eren  tta  minted  coins  expreaa. 

Now  •tamp'd  with  the  Image  of  Good  Qneen  BCM, 

And  now  of  a  Blood;  Mary. 

—Saul;  *Misi tcaafnt^g.* 
* 

GOOD  NATURE 

Within  tbe  limit  of  becoming  mlith. 
I  never  spent  sn  hoar's  talk  withaL 

Shaiaptari:  'Lan^t  Lttft 
Loit,'  Ad  11. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Tour  sad  tirea  in  a  mlle-a. 

—S/tata^art!  •M'l'wKi-'r 
Tale.' Act  IV. 


A  plagoe  of  righlng  and  griefl  H  btowsa  man 
op  like  a  bladder. 

SlUiluitetirt:  •Hnay  IV.,' 
FKriFint.  Act  II. 
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Good.  tlM  more 
ConuDunlcated.  tbe  iDore  abandsol  gtowi. 

-Mitton,* Parodist  Lnt.'  Book  V. 

And  inat  the  bad  what  hapi^oeaa  U)«y  would  ; 
One  they  mult  want,  which  U. — to  pals  (or  good. 


TSe  good  are  better  made  bf  ill, 
A*  odoi*  cnuh'd  ale  Iweeter  atllL 


■aa  their  food, 

id. 


[  the  good  die  fint. 
la  are  dr;  aa  aommer's  dual. 


-  WorOiworOi  I  •  The  Exc: 


Lnd  ao  make  life,  deatb.  and  that  vaat  torevei 
One  stand,  nreet  nns. 

~  CharUi  KingtUy ,-  •  A  F^rewttt.  • 


That  tnuta  In  goodnen. 


GRATITUDE 

He  that  haa  Nature  In  him  moat  be  Kratefal ; 

'Tls  the  Creator's  primary  great  law, 

That  Unlca  tbe  chain  of  beioK*  to  eacb  other. 

-AfaJdeM. 

A  gntefiil  mind 
B7  mring  owea  not  btit  Mill  pa^a ;  at  once 
Indebted  and  dlacbarged. 


GRATITUDE  TO  GOD 


THE  GRAVE— £«^  DMtb 

Under  ground 
F'reccdeDCy'a  a  jeit ;  vaaial  and  lord, 
jroialy  familiar,  aide  by  aide  conanme. 

—  Blair  :  •  Tkt  Gntt.  • 


The  most  magniOcent  and  oofltly  dome, 
la  bat  an  upper  chamber  to  a  tomb ; 
No  apot  on  eartb  but  liaa  supplied  a  grave, 
And  buraan  iknlla  the  ipacloua  ocean  pan 


GREATNESS 

He,  abore  the  reat 
Id  ahape  and  geatore  proudly  estlnent. 
Stood  tike  a  tower. 

—  Uaim  :  •  ntradise  Lotl, '  Saak  I, 


t  whoae  dgbt  all  the  aUra 
Ide  their  diminlahed  heada. 
—JfHtam  :  •Paradia  Loil,  •  . 


A  bra*e  man  Mrnggling  In  the  atontia  of 

And  greatly  falling  with  a  foiling  state. 

—  Ptfpej  Praiegntlo  At 


Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  varioua  nature  arlae. 
To  fait  with  dignity,  with  temper  riae ; 
Porm'd  by  thy  converae,  happily  to  ateer 
Prom  grave  to  gay.  from  lively  to  severe. 

-nfie:  'Eaaytm  »fam.' 


What  la  itatloa  high  t 
'Til  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boaata,  and  begs ; 
It  bega  an  alma  of  homage  from  the  Ibrong. 
And  oft  tbe  throng  denies  Its  charity. 

—  Kniv .-  •  JViglU  Thm^Alt.' 

He.  who  ascends  to  mountain  topa  shall  Bnd 
Their  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  In  clcmda  of  snow; 
He.  who  aarpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 
Host  look  down  on  the  hate  of  tbose  below. 
Tho'  high  above  tbe  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  lieneath  tbe  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Bound  him  are  Icy  rocka.  and  loudly  blow 
Conten^og  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

—  Bjmm  :  •  Ckitdt  HaroU,* 


It  la  not  great,  who  is 


Barth-s  bigbest  sUtion.  ends  In  ■  Here  he  Uea> ; 
And,  ■  Out  to  doA*  oonchuka  tbe  aolileat  aong. 
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GRIEF 

Bmysnc  can  maMer  ■  grief,  bol  be  that  tutb  ll. 
—Shaketpeare:  *Mmdt  Ada  Abomi 
Nolkint,'  Ad  III. 

BnlIhkvetbM  wltMo  wbkh  powcth  (how ; 
TbcM,  but  tbe  tnpi^Bca  and  the  nnU  nf  woe. 

—SMakaptan,  •  Hamltt*  Att  I. 

Bach  aabatanoe  of  a  rrief  lialb  twenty  aluidom, 


Of  eotnf  orl  no  man  (peak : 
X«l>a  talk  of  e™*c^i  of  wonni,  and  epHapIu ; 
Make  dnat  onr  paper,  and  with  ralsy  eye* 
Wiite  aornnr  on  the  boaom  of  the  earth. 

•Richard  11^'  Act  III. 


II7  Krief  lie*  all  wHhtn ; 
And  these  cstereal  mannna  of  lameau 
Are  merely  ■hadowa  to  tbe  nnaeen  srief 
That  >well>  with  dlenee  in  the  listnT'd  aot 
Tbete  lie*  the  anlMtaiKe. 


■411.,' 


email  batriu  well  parioed  betimes 
Hay  reach  th*  dignity  of  crimes. 

—  HnnahMort:  •  Flerii.' 


11  haUta  gather  by  muecn  degree*. 

—Dtydtn. 


HAPPINESS 

a  thing  It  i*  to  look  Inti 


-ft^. 


^lence  I*  th*  perfectest  herald  of  joy  ;  1  were 
at  little  happy.  It  1  could  ny  how  moch, 

—Shakapan:  ^  Much  Ado  Ab«it 
JVBlAing.'  Act  If. 

It  solid  happdne**  we  price. 
Within  OUT  breait  this  jewel  He*, 

And  they  are  fool*  who  roam : 
The  world  faalh  nothing  to  bestow.— 
From  our  own  leln*  our  blU*  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hot.  oor  home. 

~  CaUen;  •  FtraOt.* 


HATRED 

Had  I  power,  I  ibonld 
Poor  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hetl. 
Uproar  tbe  onlTCml  peace,  confoood 
AH  unity  on  earth. 

:  •  MaciOk.' A€l  li 


wtheem 


wUUni 


Where  wonnd*  of    deadly  hate   have  plerc'd  as 
—Milm :  •  Paradiu  LoO.'  Boek  tV. 


Are  recoocil'd  at  length,  and  aea  to  ihore : 
Thy  anger,  nnappeaiable,  still  rages, 
Btenal  tempest  never  to  be  calm'd. 

rnUan:  •  Samia*  Agvuitla* 


He,  who  would  free  froi 


I  raaliee  paiahli  dan 


laven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tam'd. 
>T  hetl  a  far;  like  a  wonan  scoro'd. 

—  Coa/Twr  .■  ■  tiuttminf  Bride.* 
Ad  til. 


Thrice  bappy  world,  where  gilded  toy* 
No  more  disturb  oor  thooghto,  no  moie  poUnte  our 
Joya; 
There  light  and  shade  succeed  00  men  by 

There  reigns  th'  eternal  son  wltfa  an  uncknded  lay. 
There  all  la  calm  as  night,  yet  all  Immortal  day. 
And  tnith   forever   shines,  and   lore   forever 
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5'5 


Shall  wc  sen 
mth  leia  respect  than ' 
To  DDT  groM  hItc*  ? 


HELL 


Bell  lutb  DO  liniu,  noi 

In  one  •elf-place ;  tor  where  we  are  ii  Hell ; 

And  wbere  Hell  1^  there  mnst  we  ever  be ; 

And  to  conctode,  when  all  the  world  dlMolTa, 

And  eTety  creature  (lull  be  porlBed, 

All  plw»  ahall  be  HeH  thai  ate  not  Heaven. 

—Marlom:  'FaiLitui.' 


No  light ;  bnl  lattaer  darkneia  vlalble 
Seiv'd  only  to  diicaver  ilghta  of  woe. 
Rcgioo*  of  aorrow,  doleful  aliades,  whe 


HELL,  ITS  SECRETS 

I  coold  a  tele  nnfold,  whose  Ughteat  word 
Would  harrow  Dp   thy  •onl;    freeie    thy  yoang 

blood: 
Make  thy  two  eyea,  like  «ar«,  aun  fit 

Tby  knotted  and  eomblned  lock!  to  iiart. 
And  eacb  particalar  hair  to  atand  on  end. 
Uke  quHla  npon  the  fretful  poraitrfne. 


B  their 


■  HamUI.' 


Prodlgloiia  Bcthnu  may  aa  well  be  done 
By  weaver-a  lame,  aa  by  pHnce'a  son. 

-Drydtn :  •  Absalom  and  Ackilopkd.' 


Bcroea  are  much  the  aame.  the  pdnt'a  asreed, 
I>ram  Micedonla'a  madman  to  the  Swede. 

— A^;  •  Biuj' m  Man.' 


HOME 

Hie  little  amllug  ccAtage  I  where  at  ere 
He  meela  hia  ro*y  children  at  the  door, 
PrattHng  thrit  welcomea,  and  his  honest  wife. 
With  good  brown  cake  and  bacon  alice,  intent 
TO  cheer  hi*  hnnget  after  labor  bard. 

—Ifyer :  •  TJIe  FJuct.' 


Home  la  the  reaort 
Of  love,  of  joy.  o(  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Bnppoitlng;  and  anpported,  pollib'd  frlenda 
And  dear  retatlonamlnitlelslobUaa. 

—  Tkemtion:  'Sasont;  AulMmn.' 


methtng 


I,  wttboM  a 


Foola  feel,  and  which  fen  wise  men  cant  ezt'ain, 

Planted  In  man,  to  bind  him  to  thai  eartli. 

In  deareat  ties,  from  whence  be  drew  hIa  bfrth. 

—ChirtAill:  '  TTu Fartwiai* 

8nch  la  the  patriot's  I»«at.  where'er  we  nam. 
Bis  fint,  beat  oouotiy,  ever  la  at  home. 

—Geldsmilk :  •  Tke  Tt-amlir.' 


ris  sweet  to  hear  tbc  watchdog's  honcat  buk 
Bay  deep-tnootbed  welcome  as  we  dnw  near 

ris  sweet  to  know  therelsaa  eye  will  maA 
Our  cominc,  and  look  btlgbter  when  we  conu. 
—BjrrOM :  •  Den  Jfan,'  Camta  i. 


HONESTY  - 


Ste    ShnliiiBM.    Chantc- 
ter,  etc. 

Ay,  air  i  to  be  honest,  aa  thia  world  goes,  Is  to 
be  one  man  pkk'd  out  of  two  thetusBd. 

-Skatttftart:  •MamU,*  Att //. 

An  honest  man  he  ta,  and  hatea  the  aUmc 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

—Skakafeare:  •  OOuOe,^  Ad  V. 


A  wit's  a  feslher.  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

An  honest  nun's  the  noblest  work  of  Ood. 

—Popt:  •EaaytaMati.* 

An  honest  man,  close  btttton'd  to  the  diln. 
Broadcloth  withoat.  and  a  warm  heart  wUUn. 
—  Cvwprr:  •E^UOtf 
jMtfkHOI* 


ffigkt.' 


lit  natnce  Is  too  noble  for 

le  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for 

>r  Jove  for  hla  power  to  thunder. 
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Honeatf  —  Continued 

Tlieie  ij  no  terror.  Cuajns,  in  yonr  thnaU ; 
E'or  I  un  anacd  lO  •Udds  Id  tiinieMr, 
Tbat  they  pus  by  »e  u  the  Idle  wind. 
Wbicb  I  Tctpect  not. 


CompUon  irttu  not 


re  no  trickj  In  plain  and  dmple  riitb. 

—Shakttftart:  'Jnlimi  Ciottr,' 


HONOR  — See  RepnUition 
le  pbrM  Ireuure  mott>l  times  aSord 
— apotlcM  reputation  ;  that  away, 
m  are  bnt  glided  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

—Shaktiftart :  •RidkanI //.,• 


Too  mncb  honor : 
O,  'til  a  botthen,    .    .    .    'tla  a  burthen 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  henTCn. 
—SAatttffrt:  'Hatry  VIII. 


Who  shall  so  about 
To  conm  fortune,  and  be  honorable 
Without  the  atamp  of  merit  I  Let  none  preaome 
To  wear  an  undeaerved  dignity. 

—Siait^tare:  "MtrcMatUef 
Veniu.^AclIt. 


Honor  la  like  that  gluay  bubble 
That  finds  philo«pheri  anch  trouble  ; 
Wbo«  leaat  ^rt  crack'd.  the  whole  doea  fly, 
And  wlta  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why. 

—  Bulla-:  'Httdibrai.' 


Content  thyaeW  to  be  obscurely  pjod. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  Impious  men  bear  away, 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station. 

—  Adduan:  •  Cola.'  Act  IV. 

Give  me,  kind  heav'u,  a  private  station, 
A  mind  aerettc  for  contemplation : 
Title  and  profit  I  rerisni 
The  post  of  honor  shall  be  mine. 

—  Gay  -■  •  Fa-Htt.^ 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  riae ; 
Act  weU  yonr  part,  there  all.lh;  honor  Ilea. 

True  amadous  honor  lato  feel  no  riot 
He's  atm'd  without  thafa  innocent  within. 

-Pi,pt:^SatirtIIl.* 


The  fear  o'  hell's  a  bansnuD's  wUp 

To  baud  the  wretch  In  order ; 

But  where  you  teel  your  honor  (cip, 

I^  that  aye  be  your  border. 

—  Butui:  *Bpiieti»t 
Young  Friend.' 
• 

HOPE 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flics  with  swallow's  wIb^^ 
—        ■         ■  "  ,  and  nteaoer  cRatURS  kln^ 

t:  '  SiclHirJ  III.,' 


Far  KTcater  numbers  have  been  lost  ty  hopes, 
Than  all  the  magiuines  of  dsKgcts,  ropes, 
And  other  anuounitions  of  despair. 
Were  ever  able  to  despatch  by  fear. 

—BmlUt:  •  tnxtllanamt  Ttangkii.' 

What  Is  taopcT  A  smiling  rainbow 
Childm  toUow  throuKh  the  neti 

•Tis  not  here— still  yonder,  yoiii*er; 
Never  urchin  tonnd  it  yet. 

—CarlyU :  •  Cki  Brne.* 

Hop^  Uke  the  gleaming  taper's  tlxfat, 

Adorns  and  cheers  onr  way ; 
And  still,  as  dsrker  grows  the  night. 

Smlts  a  brighter  ray. 

'Caflivi/y.'Aall. 


rhe  wretch,  condemn'd  with  life  to  part. 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  cvety  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

—GoUtmiUt:  ■  Captarity  Act  II. 


HUE   AND   CRY 

The  titUe  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blsnch,  and   Sweetheart,    see.   they  bark 


HUMILITY 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach  boose, 

A  cottage  of  gentility  I 
And  the  devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

—CeUridti:  •  DeviPl  7%mifktM.'  • 

Re  passed  a  cottage  with  a  doable  coach  boose, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ; 
And  he  owned  with  a  grin  that  hla  favorite  Ma 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility 

—Soulhey:  ■  The  Dtpitl  IVaU.' 
•  7»ft  vtru  is  Caiendgi't  and  net  Soulhtyt.    Stt 
tlu  noU  b>  Uu  tevtiUM  Bern  in  the  edition  of  iStf.— 
CrocML 
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r  mes  dare  ahow  th«lr  thonilit*  ol  wont  or 


Humility — Humility 

Mnmilitj.  llut  low,  iweet  root. 

From  which  oU  heavraly  vtitna  ihoot. 

—Metrt:  'Lava  ef  Iht  Angtlt 


HYPOCRISY— £r«  Deceit 

There  Ii  w>  vice  *o  aiinple,  but  umune* 
Borne  DUTk  of  Tlrtue  on  hi*  outward  parU. 
—  Shalitittart :  'Mtrckani 
ynici'  Ad  Til. 


The  bypocrlle  wu  ■  nun 
Who  itole  the  Uniy  of  the  conil  t 
To  MTre  the  devil  Id. 


HTinertij,  detest  her  u  we  mar. 
( And  no  nuin'f  hatred  erer  wronccd  her  yet) 
Hay  claim  tUi  merit  Mill,  that  ahe  admiu 
The  wotth  ot  what  ibe  mlmlca  wttfa  ench  care. 
And  tbtH  i^vea  vlitue  lodliect  applanae. 

—  Cowptr .-  •  73«*.»  Batk  III. 


Dlsalmalallon  always  lels  apart 

A  corner  for  herself ;  and  therefore  ScUoo 

Is  that  which  pawei  with  leaM  contradiction. 

—  Bfren  ;  "  Deitjiutn*  Caale  m. 

He  was  the  mitdeat  manncr'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship,  or  cat  a  tbioaC  1 
WItb  aoch  true  tireedlDE  of  ■  genilenan, 
Yoo  never  could  divine  his  real  thought. 

—  Byron:  ' Dtnjwm*  Camtaai. 


A  sect,  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  pervetae  antipathies : 
In  falUnit  out  with  tbat  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  sljll  amlas ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetlck, 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  side; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holyday 
The  wrong,  than  othen  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  Bins  they  aiv  inclined  to. 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to ; 
sun  so  perverse  lod  oppodle, 
As  if  they  worahipp'd  Cod  for  spite. 


«1F» 
Yonr  If  is  the  only  peacemaker ;  mucb  vlrtae 


IGNORANCE 

From  ignorance  our  comfort 


Where  Ignorance  b  bUss 
-Tls  lolly  to  be  wise. 

—  Gray:  'Ode  oh  Elm 
ailegi.' 


Where  blind  and  naked  Ignorance 
Delivers  brawling  Indgments.  unashamed. 
On  all  things  all  day  long. 

—  TetiMyscn .-  ■  KrM«.> 


IMAGINATION 

Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  Us  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
Or  clc'y  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 

—  ShBktittari:  '  Ruhard  II..» 


The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  tban  vast  bell  ran  bold.— 

That  is.  the  madman :  the  tover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  In  a  brow  of  Sgypt ; 

The  poet's  eye.  In  a  fine  frtnry  rolling. 

Dotb  glance  from  heaven  to  eartb,  from  earth  to 

And.  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  thinga  onkBown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tnms  Ibem  to  shape*,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitatioD.  and  a  name. 

^Stukafeart:  •MidSHmmtr  Nightt 
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IMMODESTY 

itokU  Bdmit  of  no  deteiuc, 
lot  of  deccDcy  i(  mat  of  wbm. 


IMMORTALITY 

Can  it  be  > 
Matter  InunortalT  and  shall  ttnrit  die? 
AbOTC  tbe  nobler  ahall  le»  noble  rise  ? 
Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  rerlvea, 
Horantrectionknowr    Shall  nun  alone, 
Imperial  man  I  be  wire  is  barren  ground, 
Lem  priTileB'd  than  grain,  on  wbich  be  feedaF 


t  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  paiu.  all  tcaia,  all  time,  all  fears,— and  peal 
Into  mjr  ear*  this  truth.—'  Thon  liT'al  forever  1* 

'lis  the  dlTialiy  that  BtiiB  within  us : 

■Tia  heaven  Itself  that  points  out  an  bereaRer, 

And  Intimates  elecnity  to  man* 


A  voice  whhin  us  tpeaka  that  startUt^;  woid,— 
•  Han,  thou  ihalt  never  die  1  •  celestial  voices 
Hymn  It  to  our  Kmls ;  according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  toaehed,  do  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  Immortality. 


Cold  In  the  dust  this  perished  heart  may  lie. 
But  that  which  warmed  It  once  shall  never  die. 
-Camptta. 

* 

IMPUDENCE 

Par  be  that  has  bat  impudence. 
To  all  things  has  a  fair  pretense : 
And,  put  among  hla  wants  but  shame. 
To  aU  tbe  world  may  lay  Us  claim. 

~BMlltr !  "  MitetUaHeani  T^ufJUt.* 

With  that  dull,  rooted,  callous  impudeace. 
Which,  desd  to  shame,  and  ev'ry  nicer  senae. 
Ne'er  blushed,  ontesi^  In  spreading  vice's  inarcs. 
She  blnnder'd  on  some  virtue  luiawares. 

—  ChurcAi/l:  * Ratciad' 


INCONGRUITY 

Black  spirits  snd  white 

Red  spirits  and  gray. 

lllngic,  mingle,  mingle. 

Yon  thsl  mingle  may. 

—  SAaktspiart:  •  MaeMk,* 

Act  /f, 

*Slt*Catc'i  SalilOQUfm  Immortali^,^  tUmlUTt 


INCONSTANCY 

O  nrear  not  fay  tbe  moon,  the  iuconst; 


INDECISION 

/  dare  not  waft  upon  /  b> 


—  Shaiitptart;  •Matbitk,' 


But  now,  I  amcabt&ed.  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  donbts  and  fears. 

—  Shakttptart:  •MttcteO,' 


INDECISION  AND   AMBITION 

I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleap*  itself. 

And  falls  on  tbe  other 

—Skaketpean:  '  Maebia* 
Act  I. 


INDIFFERENCE 
what's  Hecuba  to  him.  or  he  to  Hecoba? 


INGRATITUDE 

Whati  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sUng  thee 
twicer 

—SMatafran:  •Mrrdtaniaf 
yenia' Act  ly. 

Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unklni) 
As  man's  ingratitude. 

-Skakapnre:  Mr  Yom  Likt 
It' Act  II. 

I  bale  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  ralanesa^  babbllof,  dninkenncsii 
Or  any  tabit  of  vice,  whoae  strong  ecwnpllon 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

—Shakatairt:  'TrndfUi  Nighty 
Act  III. 

Bad  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  seal 
I  serr'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  ndoe  afc 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

—Shakllpean:  •  Hmry  yill.,' 
Act  III. 

The  bedge-spairow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young, 

—Skaktiptare:  'King  Liar' 
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INTEMPERANCE 


INSOLENCE 

But  1iwn>  proud  in 
DrcM  In  4  HtUe  brief  ■nCborlCr, 


J  in   tbdr 
Siai4^iart:  •  OHM;'  Att  If. 


THE  GALLED  JADE 

e  Ball«]  Jade  wlnec.  our  irithen  an  no- 
—Shakapeart.'Hamifi.'Aclin. 


JEALOUSY 

Ten  thouund  fan 
iBTTBted  wild.  ICD  tbouaand  frantic  vlen 
Of  bortM  rivals,  banslns  on  the  channa 
For  which  be  mettn  in  fondncu,  eat  hln  op 
With  fervent  angniih  and  consuraiiiK  cage. 

—  Thampam:  '  Sfsoni ;  Spring.' 


It  la  iealoaar'a  peculiar 
To  iwell  amall  things  ti 
To  oonjnre  mnch.  and  t 


great ;  nay,  oat  of  nonsht 

oms  it  has  formed, 

imng :  ■  Sevenge.'  Ael  III. 


JEALOUSY,  THE  GREEN>EYED 
MONSTER 

O.  beware,  mj  lord,  of  jeaknur ; 
II  If  Uie  green-eyed  monster,  wbkb  dotb  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

—Shakafiart:  ^  Oih/Uo,' Ad  III. 

* 

"JOCUND   DAY» 

Mihl'*  candle*  are  bornt  ont,  and  Jocund  day 
Standa  Uptoe  on  the  mlity  monntaln  tops. 

—  Shattiftan:  'Romaand 
Jtiilt  •  AH  HI. 

* 

JOURNALISM 

Toaemtb; generation,  tbistb;  fate: 

Written  In  water,  swlttljr  fade*  thy  name : 
But  he  who  love*  fala  kind  doea,  firat  aad  late, 
K  work  too  great  (or  fatne. 

— Mary  CUmmrr:  ■  TV/nnu/ut.' 
* 

JOY 

Joy  la  tbc  mainspring  In  the  whole 
Of  cndleia  Nature"*  calm  rotation. 


Joy  morea  the  daBllag  wbeela  tbat  rol 
In  the  great  Timepiece  of  Creation. 

—Sckitltr:  *  Hymn  I 


JUSTICE 

Thegoda 
Grow  angiy  with  yonr  patience :  'tis  their  care. 
And  most  be  yoora,  tbat  guilty  men  escape  not ; 
Aa  Crimea  do  grow,  joatkc  should  lonae  itaelf. 


-B»,Jim: 


etIII. 


Justice,  while  she  winks  at  ctimea, 
Stumbles  on  inuocence  sometlsiea. 

—BittUr:  •Huiibm.* 

»-  should  appear 
aU  men's  fear. 


AJI  arc  not  just  because  tbey  do 
But  he  who  will  not 
He  is  the  truly  just. 


me  when  be  may, 
-  CumUrlamd. 


What  stronger  breastpUte  than  a  heart  untainted  1 
Tbrlce  la  he  armed  tbat  hath  his  quarrel  }uM : 
And  be  bvt  naked,  tbougb  locked  ufi  In  steel. 
wHh  injustice  Is  corrupted. 

— .Statc^sart. 


Re  win  give  the  devil  his  due. 

—Skakaptart :  •  Henry  IV.,' 
FirtI  Pan.  Ad  I. 

« 

RETRIBUTIVE    JUSTICE 

This  even-handed  Justice 
the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
own  lips. 

—  SAaiafeart:  ' Matbtth.' AdI . 
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KNAVERY 

Tbe  HooT'B  Abiu'd  by  Bome  moit  vlllaimHu  kiuve, 

O  hetTcn.  that  Btioli  companiotis  tbou'dst  uofold, 

A&d  pat  In  evety  boncst  hand  ■  wlilp, 

To  laah  the  faksU  iuk«d  through  the  world  1 

;;  •OUuUo.'Acl/y. 


a  declare  tbtnuelTe 

oc*h  knave  doe*  greater  (e«l* 
le  that  idly  raila  anil  threata. 
—Bnllcr:  •  MisaUanteiu  Thotighia' 


KNOWLEDGE  — 5^<^  Ednottioa 

The  cb*rtii  diasolvet  apace ; 
And,  u  the  morning  neala  upon  the  oigbl, 
UeKlng  tbe  darkneaa.  ao  tbdr  rialns  senscg 
Begin  to  chaK  tbe  Ignorant  fumea  that  nantle 
Tbdi  clearer  reaaoo. 

—Skalutpeare;     Tfit  Timptii.' 
Adf. 


Not  to  k&ow  me  argnci  yonraelTea  aoknowSt 
The  knreM  of  jour  throng. 

—MiUoit:  'ParaOisi  Lai'  Stat  IV. 

He  knew  wbat'a  what,  and  tbal'a  aa  high 
Aa  metapbyab:  wA  can  fl;. 

Be  knew  what  Brer's  to  be  known. 

Bat  much  more  than  be  knew  wonld  cfim. 


Know  then  tbyaell,  ptenime  not  God  to  acan, 
The  proper  atndyof  mankind  la  Uan. 

— /tyn '£uarM  Jfta.> 

Bttt  sU  exchange  of  Ignorance  tor  ttiat 
Which  la  another  kind  of  Ignonnoe. 

—Byron:  •  Manfrtd,'  Act  II. 

Sorrow  {>  knowledge ;  the;  wbo  know  the  moat. 
Host  moam  the  deepeat  o'er  tbe  fatal  truth, 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  tbat  of  Ufa. 

—Byron:  'Manfrtd,*  Ati  f. 


Can  anore  apon  the  Blot,  when  restire  aloth 
FInda  the  down  pillow  hard- 


LAW,  LAWYERS 

We  must  not  make  ■  scarecrow  of  the  law. 
Setting  It  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  ahape,  till  custom  maki 


In  law,  what  plea  ao  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  aeaaoned  with  a  grwdaa*  voice, 
Obacnrea  the  abow  of  ndl? 

—Shakeiteert 


The  fir«  thing  we  ( 


let's  kill  all  tbe  Uwyers. 

-SAaiaftan:  •Nairy  Vf.,' 

fHH  Stoma,  Act  ly. 

Law'a  the  wisdom  of  all  age*, 
And  manag'd  by  the  Hhleat  sage*, 
Who,  tho'  their  businesB  at  tbe  bar 
Be  bat  a  kind  of  dvil  war. 
In  which  tb'  engage  with  fiercer  dndgeoui 
Than  e'et  the  Grecians  did,  and  Trojuu ; 
They  never  manage  the  contest 
T'  impair  their  pabllc  Intereat. 
Or  by  their  controver^es  les*en 
The  dignity  of  their  profeaslon. 

—  BuOer:  *Hmdarttl.* 
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And  nlcUiu,  more  than  half  the  btis'BCM  i 


CELEBRATED  PASSAGES   FROU  THE  POETS 
Contiaued 


Jut  u  they're  Kt,  too  tutor  ilow 

Asd  Kbere  in  ooiMcieiice  they're  straight  Ue'd, 

'Ii*  ten  to  one  that  aide  ia  cast. 

—  Butler:  •Hmtibrtu.* 


&  tawyer'a  deallnga  afaoald  t«  ]dM  and  fair ; 
HoDoty  ihlDet  wilb  great  advantage  there. 

—  Coaler:  'Hoft.' 


Sem  boitra  to  law. 


•oothlng  alDtober  aeien, 
o  tbe  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven. 

—  Sir  Waiiamjima:  'Odein 
/■>  ilaliait  a/  A  kaui. ' 

Ko  man  e-cr  fctt  tbe  baiter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  or  tbe  law. 

—  TrmmtHll:  •  AfcFiigal,' 


>g  the  lawlea*  adeaoe  of  oor  lawt— 
That  codcleM  myriad  of  precedent. 
That  wUdcmea^  of  alngle  inatance*. 
Thnxigh  which  a  few.  by  wit  or  tortUDC  led. 
Hay  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  and  fame. 

—  Teiinjmi.-  •Aylmer'i  Field.' 


-BHtler,  •J/uditrat.' 

He  could  diatingniBh,  and  divide 

A  hair.  'IwlitKioUi  and  aouih weal  aide. 

—  BMller  :  •  Hudibrat.  • 


Vbatever  sceptic:  could  Inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore. 

—  Butler;  •Huiibrai.^ 


t,  and  that's  a*  Ugh 


«r,  aod  you  (ball  lu 
A  [earful  battle  rendered  you  In  mtwlc ; 
Turn  bim  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
Tbe  Cordlan  knot  of  It  he  will  unlooae. 
Familiar  aa  hia  garter. 


Learaing,  that  cobweb  of  tbe  bi 


A  ttl.de  of 

As  others 

are  with  fraud  and  cheat; 

Anartt'l 

svmberi^ftsandwit. 

And  rend 

r  both  for  nothing  6t. 

-Buair.'HudiiKU. 

A  Uttk  learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing  I 
Drink  deep,  or  taite  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Ttwre  shallow  diaaghta  Intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

—  Pofe:  *  On  CriHeiim.*  Art  rr. 


LIBERTY— 5^«  Freedom    ' 


The  love  of  liberty  with  life  ia  given. 

And  life  itself  th'  Inferior  gift  of  Heavt 

—  DrydeH  ;  • /^lamau  tmd 


When  liberty  is  gone. 
I,if  e  grows  Inalpld  and  has  loat  its  rellsb, 

—  AiUiMn:  •Cata*  Actll. 


A  day.  an  hour,  of  vlrtoous  libeity 
Is  worth  a  wbole  eternity  la  bondage. 

—  Addiym  .-  •  CaUi.'  Act  If. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  It  their  tungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  tbey  are  free ; 
Tbey  touch  our  country  and  their  ebackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  lealons  of  their  blessing. 

~C<ra>per:  •  Talk,'  Boo*  II. 

Ob  !  it  there  be.  on  this  earthly  sphere, 

A  boon,  an  offering  heaven  holds  dear, 

'Til  tbe  last  libation  UbeHy  draws 

From  tbe  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in   ber 
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Lib«rt7  —  Co*tmutd 


MUbertyl 
tdlse  m;  prina. 
u>  leap  the  orMal « 


LIFE 

Til  tnt  on  boot  aso  iloce  it  wu  nine ; 
And  after  ooe  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleveti ; 
And  w,  ITom  hour  to  hgnr.  we  ripe  and  ripe ; 
And  then,  from  honr  to  bear,  «c  rot  and  rM : 
And  thercbr  hanca  a  Ule. 

—Shakesptarei  'As  You  Like 
II.' Ad  II. 

All  the  world's  a  Ma(e 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merelT  pUiiera : 
Tlier  ban  tbeir  exiU  aod  tbelr  eutrancea. 
Aod  one  man  in  bia  time  playi  many  parta.* 

Shakit^tare:  'Ai  Yau  Uht 

ri.'  Ad  ir. 

TO  be,  or  not  to  be  r  tbat  li  the  queatioa : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  tbe  mind,  to  aoSer 
The  alinga  and  arrowi  or  oairageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arm*  agaiut  a  •«  of  troublea. 
And,  b;  opposlns,  end  them  ? 

—Shateiftarr:  •Hamttl.' 

I  bold  the  world  tnl  as  the  world.  Grallano ; 


w  that  which  we  are  \ 
ly  be  1    The  eternal  su 


Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  beanabr 
Onr  babbles :  la  the  old  burst,  new  etnerce, 
I,aab'd  from  the  foam  of  age*. 

—  Byrim:  'Danjjittn.'  Caxte  x\ 

What  different  lots  oar  stars  accord ! 
This  babe  to  be  haii'd  and  woo'd  as  s  lord  I 
And  that  to  be  shuno'd  like  a  leper  I 


We  lin  In  deeds,  not  years:    in    thougbts.  i 

In  feelings,  not  in  fignres  on  a  dUl. 

We  ehoBld  count  tliae  bj'  beart-throbs.    Be  mi 


r  •  CtlthraUd 


LIFE,  A  TWICETOLD  TALE 
Lite  Is  a>  tedious  aa  a  twicetold  tale. 
Vexing  the  doll  ear  of  a  drowsy  man, 

-Sltakapari.-  •  MacUk,*  Ad  fit. 


LIFE,  A  WALKING  SHADOW 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  Vnaomm. 

Creep*  In  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 

Aad  all  our  yeaterdays  have  lighted  (oola 

The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out.  out,  brief  candle  f 

Life's  bnt  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 

That  atmts  and  frets  his  honr  upon  the  stage. 

And  then  Is  beard  no  more :  it  la  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  •oond  and  fury, 

Sifnlfying  nothing, 

—SJkakttMft :  •  Macttlk.'  Act  y. 
* 

LIFE  ON  EARTH 

Aa  I  foretold  yon,  were  all  stdrits,  and 
Are  melted  Into  air,  Into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
Tbe  cloud-capped  towers,  tbe  goiBeoos  palacea. 
The  solemn  tempte*.  the  great  globe  Itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  Inherit,  ahaU  diasoln, 
And,  like  an  ininbstantlal  pageant  faded, 
Leaee  not  a  rack  behind, 

—SkakeipHtTt:  •  Tlu  Timfat.' 
-     Ad  If. 


LIFE— «THE  SEAR  AND  YELLOW 

LEAF" 

Uy  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  Into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  abonld  accompany  old  age, 
AJ  honor.  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friend^ 
I  must  not  took  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 

loud,  but  deep,  month-honor,  breath. 


Ich  tbe 
not 


d  fain  deny,  bat  dare 
—Skakattart:  '  Madia.' 


"LIFE'S  FITFUL  FEVER" 

Duncan  la  in  bis  grave  ( 
After  life'a  Qtfnl  fever  he  sleeps  well. 
—  SM^kesfrari:  '  Matb^k.' A, 


LOGIC 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic 

Profoundly  skiU'd  In  analytic ; 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair,  'twizt  south  and  sonthwett  aide. 

—  BuOir,  'Huiibrta.* 


If 


lan  who  tnrnlpa  cries, 

Dot  when  his  father  diea. 
'Tl*  a  proof  that  be  bad  rather 
Have  a  tomlp  than  his  father. 

— Dr./o*n»it  1  *Jakiua»iaiia.'  Pi»»ri. 
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LOVE 
Ilea  bate  died  (ron  time  to  tin 
M*e  eUeo  tbem,  bnt  not  for  love. 


1  breath  io  the  alt. 


Who  hath  not  felt  t)i 

A  perfome  and  fnahueaa  atraiiEe  and  rare. 

A  warmth  in  theligU,  and  m  bliaa  ernyirliere. 

Whea  TOnDg  hearti  ^earn  toi:ether? 
All  nreeta  belov,  and  all  suna;  abore, 
Ob  r  there')  nothlas  in  life  like  mafclug  lore, 


igbayii 


•  hart  rnlea  the  a 
la  heaven,  and  bi 


—  ffaod :  ■  Afiu  Kilwta  ■««'.  * 
ip,  the  court,  tbe  ^cnn ;  for 
rios>  tbe  bard ; 


re  rather  difficult 
(A  thins  witb  poetry  in  general  bard). 
Peibapa  tbetc  maj>  be  BiHtiethine  Id  ■  tbe  En>*t.* 
At  tcaal  It  rhymea  to  ■  lore  ■ ;  but  I'm  prepared. 
To  donbt  {no  leu  tbati  landlord!  of  tbelr  rental) 
If  •conrtaaodcampa'beqalleBoaentiineDtaL 

—  Byron:  ' Don  Juati,' C^mta xii 


Jjort  looks  not  with  tbe  eyea.  but  wltb  the  mlad ; 
And  tberefore  ta  wlnied  Copid  painted  bUad. 

—Skaiuttart-  •  Midnmmtr 
Nighn  Dram.' 


Vby  abonld  *e  kill  tbe  beet  of  paMloni.  love? 
It  alda  the  hero,  bidi  ambition  rise 
To  nobler  belgbta,  laaplre*  immortal  deedii 
Bt'o  aoflena  brute*,  and  adds  a  grace  to  vtito 

—  Thamtoni  •  Sofkmaia'  Acl  V. 

Q  happy  atate  I  when  aonlt  each  otber  draw. 

Wbeu  lore  ii  liberty,  and  nature  Ian ; 

All  then  la  (all,  pnaa^lng  and  poaaeaa'd, 

No  craTing  void  left  aching  in  the  breast ; 

Bt'o  tboiq:bt  meets  thougbt.  ere  from  the  llpa  It 

part. 
And  each  warm  wish  apringi  mntual  from  the 

-A^;  •  HttOUi to AUImrd* 


LYING,   THE  WORLD    GIVEN    TO 

I«ord,  I.ord,  how  tbia  world  ia  given  to  lying  1 1 
grant  yto.  t  was  down,  and  oat  of  breath ;  and  ao 
was  he ;  but  we  rose  botb  at  an  tastant  and  f  oogbt 
a  long  boor  by  Shrewabury  clock. 

—Shakateart:  'Memrj  IV.' 
Part  Ffra.  Act  y. 


LUXURY 

what  will  not  Inxnry  taate?  Bartb.  sea.  aadair. 
Are  daily  ranMck'd  for  tbe  bill  of  fore  : 
Blood  stidTd  in  skins  Is  British  Christiana'  food, 
And  France  robs  marabM  of  Ibe  emaklas  bniod. 
—Gay.-  •Tritia,*  Boo* ///. 


How  U^eiebaag'd  are  tbinga  like  thcae  for  tli 
How  do  thy  potloaa.  wHb  Inaldloas  ]oy. 


—GtUmUM:  *  Dairttd  yviagt.* 


I   bow  Infinite  in  faculties  \  la  form  and 
rable  I  In  action, 
n  angel !  in  epprebendon.  bow  like  a 

—  Shalmttart:  '  Hamitt,'  Act  II. 


Hen  are  but  children  of  a  larger  gtmrtb  ; 
Onr  appetites  are  apt  to  change  as  tbelra, 
And  full  aacraTing,  too,  and  fnll  aa  iBin  1 

-Drydtn. 


In  onr  own  nataies  (rail,  and  capable 
0(  onr  Besh ;  (ew  are  sngela. 


Tetchy  and  wayward  wai  thy  latB 
Tby  schooldays   frigbtfnl.   deep' rat 

Tby     prime 


~Skaittptart :  •Kiekardfll.' 


ti  bomanity ;  but  yon,  gods,  will  give  u 


His  life  was  gentle ;  ani 

8o  mlz'd  la  bim.  that  Mature  might  stand  nf. 

And  say  to  all  tbe  world.  *  This  was  a  man  t  > 

VaJ'W 
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MANNERS 


Ukc  bim  for  all  In  alL 


A  comUDallon,  and  a  form,  indnd. 
Wbere  every  god  did  aerm  to  act  hU  at*!. 
To  give  Ibc  world  aaaurancc  of  a  mao. 

—  Shataftan;  •  HamUl.' Act lU. 

Know  then  thyaclf.  prenime  not  Cod  to  acin, 
The  proper  itndy  of  maDkliid  la  Kan. 
Plac'd  on  thU  latliinaa  of  a  middle  itate. 
A  being  darkly  wlae^  and  rudely  Krent : 
With  loo  much  knowledge  for  the  acer^le  aide. 
With  too  trnich  weaknesi  for  the  stoic's  pride, 

In  donbt  to  deem  himself  •  god  or  beast ; 
la  doubt  bis  mind  or  tiody  to  prefer ; 
Bom  bat  to  die,  and  reai'nlng  but  to  err. 

—  A^.'  *  Eaaf  OK  Mtn.^ 

Heboid  tbe  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law. 
Pleased  witb  a  ratUe,  tickled  wltb  a  Mtaw  : 
Some  libeller  pUytliiDg  give*  hla  youth  dellgbl, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 
Bcarfs.  garteia.  gold,  amnae  bis  riper  Mage. 
And  beads  and  prayer  books  are  the  toya  of  age : 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  thst  befon. 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

—Popt:  •  Eitcj' ixi  Men,* 


MANHOOD 

See  what  a  grace  was  sealed  on  his  brow  I 
Hyperion's  cnrls  ^  Ibe  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Uars,  to  threaten  and  command. 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
where  every  god  did  aeem  to  aet  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man, 

—Skaiaptari .  •  Hamlet. 


He  would  not  tialter 
Or  Jove  tor's  power 

What  his  breaat  ioFg,tt 


'Maebtfk'AclI. 


ic  for  bis  Trident, 


—  SJIattsptan :  •  OmWaaa 


MANLINESS 

His  Ute  was  gentle,  and  tbe  elemenU 

80  mixed  In  bim,  that  Nature  might  sund  ap 

Andnytoalltbevorld,  Thlawaiaman! 

-S/iatisptart:  •  HamlttJ' 


Pit  for  tbe  monntaiDS  and  the  barb'rooa  cava, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preacb'd. 

Nigkt'ActtV. 

Bye  natarc's  walks,  aboot  foAy  *a  It  flies, 
And  catch  tbe  manDcra,  living  as  they  rise ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  <an  \ 
Bat  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  toman. 

—  n^;  *  Euar  e*  Man,* 

Mannera  with  fortunes,  humors  ton  with  climca, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  witb  Dmea. 

—  nfi:  '  Moral  Biiaja.*- 


MARRIAGE 

Let  still  tbe  woman  take 
An  elder  than  betaelt;  so  wean  sbe  to  Um, 
So  sways  she  level  In  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ouracTvea. 
Our  faodes  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  iroi 


—  Stakaftart!  •  Twdfik 


The  andenl  saylug  is  no  here^  ;-<; 
Banging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

—Skaiofeart:  •Mertkantaj 


Such  duly  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Bven  sudia  woman oweth  10 her  husband; 
And,  when  she's  frowar4  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  bis  boneat  will. 
What  is  she.  but  a  fool  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  (rallor  to  her  loving  lord ! 

—SMatispeare:  •  TamiHge/  Iht 


Or,  If  she  rules  him,  never  shows  aha  mles. 
Charms  liy  accepting,  by  submitting  awaya. 
Yet  baa  her  humor  most  when  she  obeys, 

—  Ftfr  :  •  Moral  Eua^.i 


-n>te  ■  ■  Wifte/BelA.* 


MEMORY 

O  Memory  I  thou  fond  deceiver  f 

To  former  joys  recurring  ever. 
And  turning  all  the  Past  to  pain. 

—  Gobtsmitt:  •  Ct^nril^* 
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-  Continued 
IiSird  Id  the  cmatlcM  cbamben  of  the  bnln, 
Our  Uioiighta  are  Unk'd  by  many  ■  hidden  clula. 
Awoke  bnt  aw,  and  lo  I  what  myriad*  rise  I 
'uuge  •■  theoUm  flic*. 
—  Kegtrt :  •  PItatMT 


MERCY 

O,  It  to  eicellcDt 
To  have  ■  ilaot'a  Mrenflh  ;  but  It  ia  tyraooooi 
To  OK  it  like  a  KiaoL 

—  SlmJitsptart:  •Mtaiuri/Bt 
Meatun.'  Act  II. 

Thuugti  jnatlcc  be  tti;  pica,  coaalder  thi*.— 
That  In  the  ooorae  of  jtutlce.  none  of  ui 
Should  Bee  aalTBtlon :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  aame  pnrer  doth  teach  tu  all  to  render 
The  deed*  of  mercy. 

Vtnia.'  Act  /f. 

The  quality  of  mercy  ia  not  Mnin'd ; 
It  dropiwth.  aa  the  gentle  raia  from  htaTcn 
Opon  the  place  beneath :  It  ii  twice  bleai'd  : 
It  bleMeth  him  that  give*,  and  him  that  take* : 
■Tt*  mlKhtleat  Id  the  mlBhtleat ;  it  become* 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  hi*  crown, 

—Shaitspare:  'Mettkamtef 

ymct.'Aci  ly. 


w  *hall  we  itrelch  oar 

When  cai^lal  crime*,  cbeWd.  awalkni'd.  and  di' 

ge.ted. 
Appear  before  a*  r 

—  SMa*eiptart:'//i<ny  K," 
Act  I/. 

Wilt  tbdB  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  god*? 
Draw  nenrthem,  then.  In  being  toctclfnl. 
Sweet  mercy  la  nobility'*  tme  badge. 

Act  I. 

llercy  bm  muftben,  paidoniog  thoae  that  kill . 
—SAaietfeart:  •  Samet  and 
fuliil'  Act  III. 

The  gieatctt  atttibnte  of  Reann  li  Mercy ; 
And  tt*  the  crown  of  Jiutice,  and  the  glory. 
Where  it  may  kUl  with  right,  to  mtc  with  pity. 
—BtattmoniandFUicIur:  •LMtt'i 
Pragrat.'  Act  III. 

'  Oteat  mind*  erect  their  nefer-fttUng  trophic* 
Os  the  firm  baac  of  meicy ;  but  to  triumph 
Orer  a  nppllant  by  prood  fortune  capdT'd. 
Argue*  a  baitard  conqueit. 

—Maantgir:  ■  Eiiiprrarafllu 
Bait.'' Act  I. 


Tlgen  have  courage,  and 

But  man  alone  can,  whoi 

-  Walttti 

Teach  D 


To  M>  Lttri  PraUcUr.* 


e  to  feel  another'*  woe, 
To  hide  the  fault  I  lee : 
That  mercy  1  to  othen  show. 
That  mercy  *how  to  me. 

—Pttt:  '^Untatrial  Praytr.' 


a  proud  modeaty  In  merit  I 
from  aaUng,  and  readied  to 
leathegiftailaak*. 


MISERY  — 5»  Adreisitr 


I>amloe  Is  in  thy  cheek*. 
Need  and  oppression  Manreth  In  thine  eye*. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back  ; 
The  world  l>  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world'*  law. 

Juliet.' Ad  y. 


BM  in  baltallona ! 


iroe  doth  tread  upon  another'*  heel. 

—SAaieiptarf:  •IfamkI,' 


—  Vfumg:  •  /brer  b/  StHftm.' 

« 

HISFORTUKE 

;.  they  come  not  dngle  spie*, 
<Hamltt.'Acl  IK 
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Uiafortttne  — Continited 

Poor  lukcd  wntctaes,  wbermoc'er  you  ■«, 

Tliat  Ude  the  pelting  oF  this  pjtllen  Monn, 

How  ■ball  your  htmseleM  heads,  and  anfed  ildea, 

Yoot  looped  asd  iriadowed 


UHich  aa  theicF 


More  iloDed  agaloM  than  duolax. 


In  Uk  modeaty  of  fearful  dnty, 
I  read  u  nmch  aa  fnn  the  nttlingtonpie 


Aa  lampg  buTn  silent,  with 
Bo  modest  ease  in  beanty  Bfalhea  mo 
Vnatniing  dianna  with  edge  realstlc 
And  ahe  who  means  no  mlachlef  doc 


Por  want  of  decenc;  Is 


—Hipe  :  •  Mwal  Euayi.^ 


1  looks  the  cottsge  might  adotn, 
le  prinmae  peeps  beneath  the  tbora. 
—  GnldimM  .•Daerlal  yiUagi.' 


xlorc,  all  ways  do  lie  open^ 

—  SllaJtetptari:'Mtrty  Wivt 

Bf  Winiutr.' Aci  II. 

it  Tile.  m-faTored  faults 

ia  three  hundred  pounda  a  yeaf 

—  ShaJtcsffari  .■  •Mtrry  Wivt 

of  Windar,' Acl  HI. 


This  yellow  alave 
TTIII  knit  and  break  religiona :  blesa  the  accnn 
Hake  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieres 
And  glire  them  title,  knee,  and  approballon, 
VUb  senators  on  the  bench. 


■//C. 


Forwliat  ia  worth  i 


—  Butler:  ' Hujiirai* 

aa  twill  brings 
—BttOtr 


MOTHERS 

lothet  in  het  office,  holda  the  key 
Of  tlM  aonl ;  and  ahe  H  Is  who  stamps  the  i 
makes  the  lieliig  wboi 


In  all  this  cold  and  lioUow  world,  bo  fmut 

Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  nve  that  wHbla 

&  mother's  heart. 


ist  fonl.  as  in  the  beat  It  to; 
St  foal,  strange,  and  nnnatoTsl 

—Skakafaire  >  ■  Hamlil,' 


Skataftatt :  '  /TosiU,  ■ 


Of  man,  with  more  Internal  hne.  than  damn'd 


Themotlonaof  hia  apfiit  are  dntl  as  night. 
And  hIa  affectiona  dark  as  Brebua : 
Let  BO  SDch  man  be  tmited. 

—Skatattart J  •Mtrtkaml^ 
Vaia,  'Act  V. 

Uoslc  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breut, 
Ttt  aoften  rocks,  or  bend  the  knotted  oak ; 
I've  read  that  tbinge  Inanimate  have  mor'd, 
Ajid,  aa  with  liviDg  souls,  have  been  inform'd. 


—  Confttw:  '  Mmrniag  BrUt,* 
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Muic —  Continued 

II  ouuIg  be  the  food  of  Ime,  pUf  on. 
Oive  me  otccM  of  It ;  tlut  nrfdUng. 
Tbe  appetlle  ma;  ddun,  and  co  die. — 
TluU  Mnin  ac^in,— It  had  B  dyiiu:  f*U : 
O,  II  cune  o'«r  my  ear  like  the  nreet  KOlh, 
Tlut  breathes  npon  ■  batik  of  violets, 
Stcallog  and  bItIdb  odor. 

—Sliataprare :  •  T^K(flk 
Nigkl,'  Act  I. 


And  looking  oa  It  with  lackJoatre  c^, 

«  Thna  we  may  (ee,'  qnoth  be,  ■  bow  ttao  world 

And  ao  from  bmr  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  boor  to  hour  wt  rot  and  rot. 
And  thereby  hang*  a  tale.  • 

—  Skalusptart :  'Ai  YeaLOm 


And  tailed  cnladj  Ft 


Imperial  Ctcsar,  dead,  and  Intned  to  day, 
MI|M  Mop  a  hole  to  keep  tbe  wind  away. 

■•Hami^^AU  V. 


NAME 

.  name  >  That  which  we  c 

er  name  would  amell  at  n 

—  Siiakattari:  ' 


Sonw  to  tbe  faadnatioa  ol  a  name 
Sntjender  JudBneot  hoodwinked. 

—  Cowptr:  '  Ttu*.'  Boot  VI. 


Nature  Is  the  Ham  refiectlDs  Ood, 
As  by  tbe  Ma  reflected  U  tbe  san. 
Too  (loiioDi  to  be  gaicd  on  In  hi*  apbera. 


iturc  is  man'*  teacher.    She  imfolds 


mo  hsth  not  owned,  with  tap 

The  power  of  yrace,  the  mafflc 

—  OnafbiU:  • 


imitten  frame. 


Good  name.  In  man  or  woman,  dear  ray  lord, 
U  the  Immediate  }ewel  of  thdr  sool*. 

—  Shaieit*art:'OiMlo,^Atl  III. 


ttjK  natnre'*  walks,  sboot  folly  as  it  Biea. 
Aikd  catch  tbe  nuDDera  Ilvlut  as  they  rise. 

—Potei  •EuayoaMan.' 

Lol  tbe  poor  iDdiao,  —whose  nntntot'd  mind 
See*  God  In  clouds,  or  bear*  him  In  tbe  wind : 
m*  •onl  ptond  adence  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  a*  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way  ; 
Tet  dmple  nature  to  his  hope  has  Klven, 
Behind  the  clood'topped  hill,  an  humbler  heav'n. 
—  Pott:  •  Euoy <m Maa* 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  viable  totms.  sbe  speaki 
A  TSrlona  Unguag;e  ;  for  his  gayct  boon 
She  has  a  voice  of  xladoe**.  and  a  araile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  hi*  darker  musings,  with  a  nlld 
And  beallng  sympathy,  that  steal*  away 
Their  sharpneaa,  ere  he  is  aware. 

—  WiHiaat  Culln  Bryaal:  •  TTmaalaftii.' 


Nature  hath  nothing  made  so  base,  but  can 
Read  some  butruction  to  the  wisest  man. 

—Altya. 

* 

NECESSITY 

IM  Hercnka  himself  do  what  be  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  Us  day. 
-SMa^BptttTt!  'MeaiU,' 
Ad  V. 

The  art  of  onr  necesslths  is  atrange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  predoos. 

•  King  Ltar* 


■t  needs  go  thai  the  devil  drives. 

—  SSaiaptatt:  'AlFi  ifta  Thai 
Sail  IftU.'Actl 


There  I*  bo  virtoe  like  nece*dty. 

—SMalu^itart:  •  XidUrJ II.,' 
Act/. 
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HcccMity  —  CMtinutd 

80  ipake  tbe  Fiend,  and  with  neceadtr. 
The  tynat'i  plea,  ceciuhI  hla  derlllsli  d«d>. 

—  Ktatim:  ' Fartditt LaU,'  Bath tV. 


To  wbkb  the  goda  moM  ^dc    and  I  ober. 
Till  I  redeem  it  hj  tam-t  glorlou*  wa;. 

—Staiimimt  and  FltUhtr:  •  PUu 


-asSUTi'Fuhu.' 


Out  lieart^  in  gUd  nrptiat. 
To  higher  level!  Hk. 

Ob,  noble  aoal  \  which  neittier  gold,  Bor  laiTe, 
Not  koto  can  Ixnd. 

—  Charia  Kimgiltj:  •Saimf 
Tt^ited^,'  Act  ly. 


H  that  Ilea 
In  other  neD,  alee[dag,  Init  acier  dead, 
mil  liae  In  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 


OPINION 

Oplnloa  la  that  high  and  mighty  dame 
Which  nilea  the  world,  and   la  the  mim 


I  hAve  bought 
OoMen  oplnioiu  from  all  aorta  of  people. 

—Sha'uittart:  •  MatbdK.'  'fc'  '' 


Opinion  gorertuall  mankind. 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind ; 
Pot  be  that  hai  no  eyei  lo'f  head. 
Knit  be  by  a  dog  glad  to  be  led ; 
And  no  bcana  have  » little  in  them. 
As  that  Inhuman  brute,  OplnioD. 

—BuUtr:  *  Mitultauma  ThlmgUt.' 


OPPORTUNITY 

How  oft  the  sight  ot  meena  to  do  ill  deeda. 
Make  ill  dccda  done  I 

—^laittttartfKimtJahm.' 
Act  IV. 


I  moat  hare  libei^ 
Withal,  aa  large  a  charter  aa  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  wbom  I  pleaae. 

-Stakaptart:  '  Ai  YnU»t 
a.'AcHI. 

Thete  Is  a  tide  in  the  aHaJn  of  men. 
Which  taken  at  the  Bood  leada  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  tbeit  life 
la  bound  in  shaUows  and  la  miseries. 

limsCrsar.'  Ad  IV. 


OPPORTUNISTS  AND  TIHE- 
SERVERS 

Thou  alave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward, 
Tbon  little  valiant,  great  In  villainy  I 
Thou  enr  strong  upon  the  stronger  aide  I 
Thoo  fortune's  champion,  that  doat  never  fight 
But  when  her  htunOTona  ladyship  ia  by 
To  teach  thee  lafety  I 


— .StoAe^Hire.- •  ATt  v /MK  ■ 


ORATORY 

He  diaweth  the  thread  ot  bis  vetlMtfty  finer 
han  the  staple  ot  his  argument. 

-■SltaiafeeTt:  *  lavit  Laktr't 
LeH,'  Act  V. 

Two  Imlhs  are  told. 
As  happy  prolognea  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. 

—Shakt^eart:  *  Maet^' 
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—  Continued 

OntUno  >pe«ki  an  InflnlU  deml  of  Dothing; 
moK  tluD  ■ny  nun  la  all  Venice.  His  reuiHU 
■re  u  tiro  gndu  o(  wheat  bid  In  two  bnihcli  of 
AaS  :  fou  (hall  aeck  all  day  ere  you  find  them ; 
and»  when  you  have  them,  they  nrc  not  worth  the 


Thence  to  the  bmona  orators  repair, 
ThoM  andent,  whooe  reriftlea  eloqnenee 
Wielded  at  win  that  fierce  democncy, 
Shook  the  Araena),  and  [nlmlned  over  Oreece. 
To  Kacedon,  and  Artaxenes'  throne. 

—  MiUim:  •  Faradiit  Rigaintd,* 
Boot  I  y. 

And  '111  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  moat,  who  have  the  leait  to  aay. 
Tonr  dainty  ipeaken  have  the  corae, 
To  |>lead  bad  cansei  down  to  worse : 
Aa  damea,  who  native  beauty  want, 
Still  oclter  look,  the  more  they  paint. 

—  Prior:  ■  Atma,'  Canttii. 

Be  monthi  a  aenteoce  a«  cun  noolh  a  bone. 


~IDa  apeech  wai  a  fine  aample,  on  the  whole. 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  called  •  rigmarole.' 
—Bjrrm:  '  Don  Juan,'  Canto  1, 


Proud  of  hia  leamioB  ()"■*  enonsh  to  quote). 
He  Ferel'd  in  hii  CiceTonlaa  glory : 
With  mern'ry  excellent  to  get  l>y  rot^ 
With  wit  to  hatch  a  pnn  or  tell  a  Mory, 
Otae'd  with  aome  merit  and  with  more  effrontery, 
I  country'!  pride,  •  he  came  down  to  the  coun- 


try. 


—  Bjiroii;  'Don/malt,'  Contort 


ORDER 

Order  Ij  heav'n'a  first  taw ;  and  Ibis  contest. 
Some  are.  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wiie ;  but  who  Inteis  from  bene* 
That  soch  an  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
—  Foft:  •  Eiuty  OH  Man.' 

Order,  thou  eye  of  action,  wanting  thee. 
Wisdom  works  boodwlnkad  In  perplexity ; 
Entangled  reason  trip*  at  every  pace, 
And  tmlh.  beapotted,  puti  on  error's  face. 


ORTHODOXY 

He  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Ot  errant  aalats,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant : 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  npon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gns  : 
Dedde  all  controversy  by 
Infallible  artUlery. 
And  prove  their  doctrine  ortbodoi 
By  apostolic  blowi  and  knocks. 

-SuOir;  •audOrmt.* 


p-Q 


Come  what,  come  may  : 
Ttewandlhe  bimi  runs  throngbihe  roughest  day. 
-ShairtftaTti  •  tfacittM'  Att  I. 


How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience ! 
What  woaod  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  i 

■  •Ofhetlo.' 


Qpoa  the  heat  and  lame  of  thy  distemper 

"HtmU,'  Adlll. 


Patience  la  more  oft  tbc  exete 
Of  Mints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude. 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer. 
And  victor  over  all 
TiMt  tyranny  or  fortone  can  Inflict. 


PATRIOTISM 

The  age  of  viituoua  politic*  is  past, 
And  we  are  deep  In  that  of  cold  pretense. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  aincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  Irast  them. 

•  7ki:i,*  Bao*  y. 


When  was  public  vittne  to  be  found 
Where  prinle  was  Dot  ?    Can  he  love  the  whole 
Wbo  loves  no  part?    He  be  a  nation's  friend. 
Wbo  ts,  In  truth,  the  frleod  of  do  man  there? 
Wbo  sllghu  the  charities  for  whose  dear  aafce 
That  country,  it  at  aU.  must  be  beloved  7 


Sail  on.  O  Shlpof  State! 

Sail  on,  O  TTnlon,  strong  and  great  I 
Bumaolty  with  all  Its  fean. 
With  all  (he  hopes  ot  future  year^     - 

Is  hanging  breathlasa  oo  thy  fate ! 
—Umtf^tm:  •  BaiUimg  t/OuSt 
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PEACE 

Wby  1,  In  tbii  weak,  ^plitg  titnt  of  peace, 
Hare  no  delight  to  pus  awar  ibetlme. 

■:•  Richard  IIl^' 


StiU  In  thy  rigbt  band  carry  geatle  peace. 
To  ^ence  CDvioiu  longuci.    Be  just  and  fear  not ; 
Let  all  tlw  cndj  Ihon  aim'it  at  be  thy  coaalry'i. 
Thy  God'c,  and  trutb'a. 

-Shalie^mre:  '/fatty  VJII.' 
Act  III. 


hath  her  TJctoHe*. 


O  Peace  1  thoo  Kmtce  and  aoul  of  (odal  Hie : 
Beneath  whoae  calm  inap^ng  influence^ 
edence  his  viiwi  enlarxea,  Art  refinee. 
And  swelling  Commerce  opeoa  alt  her  porta ; 
Bleaaed  he  the  man  divine^  who  gtvea  oa  thee  I 
—  Thowtan:  'Britannia.' 


PETARD,  HOIST  WITH   HIS  OWN 


PHARISAISM 


Cent   thou  think,  becaose    thon   art  WttooBa, 
there  ahal)  be  no  more  cakea  and  ale? 

•  TWlftkNitU,' 
Ad  II. 


PHILOSOPHERS,  PHILOSOPHY 

I  piay  thee,  peace;  I  wUl  be  flesh  and  blood  I 
For  there  waa  never  yet  phllow>pber 
Tbat  conld  endnre  the  toothache  patiently ; 
Howeier  they  have  writ  the  atyle  of  foda. 
And  made  a  ptuh  at  chance  and  niSeranoe. 

—  S/ialiispeari:  •  Muck  Ado  About 
Nolhing.*  Ad  y. 


How  charming  i*  dlilne  Phlloaophy  1 
Wot  harah  and  crabbed,  a*  dull  fools  m 
Bnt  miudcal  as  is  Apollo'i  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  «we< 
-Where  no  crude  aqrfeil  reigns. 

—MilUm;  • 


Tet  great  philoaophers  delight  to  atreteh 

TiKiT  talents  most  at  tblnga  beyond  their  reach. 

And  proudly  think  I'  unriddle  e*ery  suae. 

•Satire  Ufan  Atuut/ 


Unmi 


Beddea,  he  waa  a  ahrewd  Fhlloaopher, 
And  had  read  erery  text  and  gloat  over. 
Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  aaith 
He  nndentood  b'  tmplictt  laith : 
Wbateret  sceptic  could  Inquire  for ; 
For  eVry  why  lie  had  a  wbeirfon. 

—  BnOtr:  •  nndiitai.' 


PHYSIOGNOMY 

Tout  tace,  my  thane,  is  aa  a  hook,  wberc  n 
Hay  read  atrange  matten. 

—Skaiafittrt:  •  Mttttk* 


PIETY 

Why  ahould  not  piety  he  madc^ 
Aa  well  as  equity,  a  trade, 
And  men  get  money  by  derotian, 
A«  well  as  nuking  of  a  motion ; 
B^  allowed  to  pray  upon  conditioni^ 
Aa  well  as  suitors  in  petlttona ; 
And  la  a  congregatloD  pray, 
Mo  las*  than  Chancery,  for  pay? 

—  Butler:  'Miiallanamt  Ttioiv^-' 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  tbae  heaven. 

—Scetl:  •  Lady  o/tht  La^'  dntt  iC 


PLAGIARISM 

The  world's  aa  fuU  ot  cnrioas  wtt 
Which  those,  that  father,  never  wil^ 
Aa  'tis  ot  baatarda,  which  the  aot 
And  cocfcald  owns,  tbat  ne'er  bcgoL 

—Bulitr;  •  Sutira  on  Fttfiaria.* 


Neit,  o'er  h 
InpkaMng 
Bow  here 

AndsBck'd. 


I  hooks  his  eye«  began  to  ndL 

nemory  ot  all  he  stole, 

le  aipp'd,   how   there  be  plnnderd 

.11  o'er,  like  an  iiidnatiloDa  bug. 

-  npt:  ■  Damdad,'  Beat  I. 


PLEASURE 

Approach  bis  awlnl  throne  by  Just  degrees ; 
And,  iftboowonld'st  be  happy,  learn  to    ' 


r  rightly  understood, 
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Ple«»ur«—  Continued 

Tbonsh    Mget   nay    pour 


PcaifdUy  wIk  he  ihokes  bU  ctnpt;  bod. 
And  deal*  out  euplrei  u  he  dcali  not  thread. 


The  e»«poi»tion  of  ■  jojoia  day, 
Ii  like  the  lost  glUB  of  champagne,  wilbiHit 
The  foftm  wbtch  nude  iu  virgin  bumper  g>y; 
Or  Ukc  ft  >ygtetn  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  Hkc  >  aoda  bottle,  when  Itf  ipny 
Hu  (pukled  and  let  half  Us  aplrit  on[ ; 
Oi  Uke  a  UUcrw,  left  by  Honui  beMnd, 
WltboM  the  inJmatlDii  otElie  wind. 

—  Byron:  '  DomJuBH' Cantexvi, 

But  pleoaarei  are  like  poppies  spread,— 
Tou  tdse  the  Bimer,  it*  btoota  Is  itaed ; 
Or  like  the  mow  falU  in  the  riTer,— 
A  nomeiit  white,— then  melts  forever. 

— ffuMU.-  ■  Tarn  O'Skanler.' 


POPULARITY 

I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eye* ; 
Thoogh  it  do  well,  I  do  not  rellib  weU 


e  man  of  safe  discretion 
-Skaiesfirarr:  •  Attasuri , 


That  does  affect 


I  wonld  have  thought  the  veiy  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
TbixH^h  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  Ilis  visage. 

—  Shakitpeare:  •  RiOutrd  II.,' 


POETS  AND   POETRY 


And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  tmknowB.  tbe  poet's  pen 

Turns  ttaem  to  shape,  and  gives  to  siry  nothing 


The  sweets  we  wish  tor.  torn  to  loothU  soars. 
Bven  in  the  moment  that  we  call  tbem  onrs. 

—S*a*esfiart!  *  Rap*  of  Lacnct.' 


:i  be  B  khteo.  and  cry  mev. 

}f  these  same  metre  ballad  n 

—Shakespeare:  •  h 

Fan  Firit,  A 


POLITICAL   INGRATITUDE 


POVERTY  AND   ITS  VICES 

Tbrotqih  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  bide  alL 

—Shaiespeat/:  •KingUat,' 


POLITICS— 5«   statesmen,  etc. 

Nothing's  more  dull  and  negligent 
Than  an  old  laiy  government. 
That  knows  no  Interest  of  state. 


And.  to  patch  up.  or  shift,  w 


Orbf 


:h  friends  or  foes ; 


That  runs  behindhatid.  and  has  spent 
ns  credit  to  the  lost  extent ; 
And,  the  first  Hue  'tis  at  a  loss, 
Bas  not  cow  true  friend,  norone  cross. 

—  Butltr.'MilceUamimi  Tko^tUt.* 


■er,  Hke  a  desolating  pestilence, 
PoUntes  whale'er  it  touches ;  and  obedience, 
Bane  of  all  genlns,  virtnc,  freedom,  tmth, 

waslsvesot  men,  and  of  the  bnman  f  tnmi 


-Shellty:  •  Qittn  Mat.* 


The  good  old  mie 
SnSceth  them,  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  tske  whe  bavetl 
Aad  they  shonld  keep  who  can. 

-IVordntora:  •Set  JltjTi  Gr»M.' 


Vatatj  Uc*  tbe  head  thai  w 
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II7  word!  flf  op.  mr  Iboucbt*  renuln  below : 
WonU,  wltliDiit  UnncbU,  never  to  beSTCn  go, 

—Sltait^fart:  •  Ifambl.' Act ///. 


If  by  prayer 
lacewtnt,  I  could  hope  to  change  Ibe  will 
who  all  tbings  can.  I  4ould  not  ce 


Tow 


ut  bia  abaolute  decree 
No  more  avalla  tban  breath  egaiiut  the  wind 
Blown  atiding  back  on  blm  tbat  breathe*  It  forth : 
Tberetore  to  bla  great  bidding  I  lubmit. 

—  MiUm;  ' mradiii LoH.' Beat Xt. 


Fatber  of  all  I  In  etery  age. 

In  every  dime,  adored. 
By  aaint,  by  savage,  and  by  Mge. 

Jehonli,  Jove,  or  I^rd  ] 


c,  leait  nndermUnd, 


Tbon  Gml  Pint  I 

Who  all  my  Mtiae  confined 
To  know  but  thia,  that  thou  art  good, 

And  that  myaelt  am  blind. 

~Pi)pi:  •  Univmat Prayrr.' 


Prayer  ardent  openi  heaven,  leu  down  aMream 

Of  glory  on  the  eonaectaLed  hour 

Of  nan.  In  audience  with  the  Deity: 

Who  wonhlps  the  great  t^od.  tbat  Inataut  jolna 

The  fiiat  In  heaven,  and  seta  his  foot  on  belL 

—  YouHi :  •  NifU  TkngkU.' 

Be  prayeth  best  wl>o  loveth  beat 

AH  thing!  both  great  and  (mall : 
For  the  dear  Cod  who  loveth  na, 


Or  Gome  diacolor'd  through  our  paarioua  ahown ; 
Or  tmcr'i  beam  enlargea,  multtpUei, 
Oontiacta,  Invert*,  and  givca  (en  tbonaand  dyen. 


Ii  of  the  aame  opinion  atUl. 


PRESUMPTION 

I'll  Ulh  a  won]  with  tbli  aame  learned  Theban. 
—Siatt^tart:  'KiitgLiar,' 
Aei  ///. 


PRETENTIOUSNESS 

Why.  man,  he  doth  beatilde  the  namiw  vrodd. 
Ukt  a  Coloaaui,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  bla  huge  lega.  and  peep  about 
To  find  onraelvea  dlahonorable  gravea. 

—Siattiftart:  •JtUiu,  Cwtar-  Attl. 


Bow  Insolent  ii  upstart  pride  1 
Hadat  tbou  not  thua.  with  inanit  vain 
PrOTOk'd  my  patience  to  complain. 
I  had  OHiceal'd  thy  meaner  birth, 


Whatever  Nature  haa  in  worth  denied. 

Slie  give*  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride ; 

For  a>  In  bodiea,  thua  in  aouls.  we  find. 

What  wanU  in  blood  and  spirits,  sweUd  wit 

wind: 
Pride,  where  wit  fall*.  Kept  into  our  defense. 
And  Qlla  op  ail  the  mighty  void  of  aenae- 

—Popi:  'Eaayea  Crilieam.' 


Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  enlng  Judgment,  and  ml^nlde  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  bead  with  strongest  bias  rule*, 
Is  pride,  the  never-foiling  vice  of  fools. 

—Pupe  :  •  Euaji  an  CriUatm.'' 


Pride  (  of  all  othen  the  moat  dangerous  fault ) 
Proceed*  from  want  of  senae,  or  want  of  thoughL 
The  men  who  labor  and  digest  things  moat. 
Will  be  mucb  apter  to  despond  than  boast. 

—  Ketcammen:  •Eaajriin  TVsu- 


PROCRA5TINATION  — 5«<r  Detay 

Pmctastination  is  the  thief  of  lioe ; 
Year  after  year  it  ateaU  till  all  are  fled, 


Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse : 
Take  thy  time,  while  lime  ia  l«nt  thee ; 
CrceiriagsuBiU  have  weakest  foree ; 
Ply  their  [suit,  lest  thou  repent  tbce  ; 
Good  ia  best  when  sooneM  wroogbt 
Lingering  labors  come  to  noaght.— 
HolM  up  salt  while  gale  doth  last. 
Tidesnd  wind  wait  no  man's  pleasure: 
Seek  not  time,  when  time  Is  past. 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom' 


it  lid 


onght; 
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Procraitination  — ^  Continutd    ^ 

of  all  our  liwKa,  tboae  delay  dotb  caoM 

Are  moa  sDd  heaviot.    B;  It  m  oft  loae 

The  rictwat  treaiDTM,— kDOwledKc,  wealth,  and 

And  oft.  aUa !  ttae  nner-dylng  aoul  t  ~ 
Like  PeHi,  we  intend  to  bear  the  call 
Of  God  and  duty  at  ■ome  future  time ; 
Ataome  ■cooveuienl  aeaaoo,*  which  to  na 
Hay  never  come! 


Creepa.  in  it*  petty  pace,  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  Ian  ayllable  o(  recorded  [Ine : 
And  all  our  yeaterdaya  have  lighted  foola 
The  way  to  duaty  death. 

—Skaieittar*:  ' Mtub^tk.'  Act,  V 


PROSPERITY 

oh,  what  a  world  of  vile,  Ill-favorM  fanlta 
I^ooka  handsome  in  three  hundred  poanda  a 


O  how  poitentoua  1>  prosperity  I 
How;  comet-like,  il  thre^teoa,  while  it  abines  T 
—  Young:  '  f/iglU  Thougktt.' 


PROTESTATION 

The  1*^  doth  protelt  too  much,  methinka. 

—  S/utketHart.'Hamiel.'Actin 

* 

PROVIDENCE 

All  natnre  la  bat  ait.  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  ebauee,  dlrc^ion,  which  thou  canat  not  ace 

All  dlacord.  hatmony  not  undervtood ; 

All  partial  eril.  aolvenal  good: 

And.  a^tc  of  pride.  In  erring  teaaoD'a  spite. 

One  thing  la  clear,  whatever  Is.  ia  right 

—  Fept.-  '  Euajr  on  Man. 


And  he  that  doth 
Yea.  providently  catera  for  the  sparro 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  1 

—  S»akrspeart:  •  Ai 

ri'Adrr. 


feed 


There'*  ■  dlvlDlty  that  ahapea  our  esda 
ttougb-hew  them  bow  we  wllL 

—  ShaJktspiare:  '  Hamiti'  Act 


Hrtenda  its  Wew  to  all ;  —  from  rolling  worlda. 
To  falling  sparrows,—  all  eventa  it  guldea, 
CoDtrola^  o'etrulea,  edndug  still  God's  gloiy. 
And  the  highest  good  of  all  that  trust  bi 


PUNISHMENT 


The  datnn'd  pretend,  fcllowa  la  miaeiy, 
Takes  notbias  from  llicir  tormeots :  cnryouit 
Must  suffer  In  himself  the  measure  of 
His  widcednesa. 


Kight  lives  hy  law,  and  law  aabslBta  by  p 

I>laarm  the  shepherd,  wolves  the  flock  di 

—  Dryden.-'Aiiai 


PURPOSE  AND  DEED 

The  flighty  porpoae  never  Is  o'crtook. 
Onleaa  Ibe  deed  go  with  it 

•Madttk,* 


a  qnatrel.  bnt  beiag  In 
e  oppoaer  may  beware  of  ttaee. 


—  Skataptari.-AiYou  Ukt 


Thrice  armed  ia  be  who  bath  Ma  quarrel  }nat 
And  he  but  naked  Ihough  lOGked  up  in  steel 
Whose  conscience  vrith  injustice  ta  comtpted. 

"Htnry  VI..' Pft 
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Xank  [■  ■  Farce  —  if  People  Fooll  will  be. 
r  und  King;'*  the  aune  to  mt. 
—nttr  Pindar:  •  FtUr-l  PrBfluCJI.' 


READINESS  FOR   THE   ISSUE 

Hftaff  out  our  baanetv  on  the  outward  walla  ; 
The  CI7  ll  Mill,  -neycame. 

—SAatt^*"";  •flfacMH.'  Act  V 


REASONS— ON  COMPULSION 

Gl*e  you  ■  leaaon  on  compqlsloa  1  if  reaiona 
rcte  ■•  plenty  as  'blackbeniea,  I  woold  gin  no 

■  'Henry  ly.- 
■t.  Act  II. 


REBELLION 

I  have  seen  aomc  tmUjwia  ij^  o'erloaded  riMri. 
Kick  off  thdr  burdena.—  meaning  the  high  cUawa. 
— Byrvn :  ■  Don  Jitetn.* 

BebeUion  I  foul  diahonoring  word, 
Whoae  wrongful  blight »  oft  haa  ataiu'd 
The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  nrotil 
Ot  mortal  ever  loat  oc  gain'd  I 
How  man;  a  aj^ilt  bom  to  blcaa 
Bath  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name, 
Whom  but  ■  day's,  an  boui'i  snocen 
Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame ! 

-Moart:  'Latia  SeaU.' 


RELIGION— &«  Bigotry,  Ctinrch,   Hy- 
pocrisy, Piety,  Prayer 
He  wean  hii  blth  bat  a>  the  tasblon  ot  hla  hat : 
It  erer  duoge*  irilb  the  next  btocfc. 

•MutA  AioAbomI 
Natkint'  Aa  /. 


mil  bless  It,  and  approve  It  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossneu  with  fair  onui»eot. 

—Skaiesptart:  'Merchamt^ 


Became  strong  motlTCS  to  deroti 
As  carnal  seamen,  In  a  stotra. 
Tun  i^oui  converts  and  reform 


Not  be  who  scorns  the  SaTiot's  yoke 
Should  wear  bis  cton  upon  the  heart. 

—Schiller:  'Figkl  IViUt  UuDrt, 

Religion's  lustre  is.  b;  native  innocence 

Divinely  pole,  and  dniplr  from  all  arts : 
Yon  daub  and  dress  her  like  a  common  mistn 
The  harlot  of  your  fancies ;  and  by  adding 
False  beautlea,  which  she  wants  not.  mab 

Suspect  her  angel's  face  la  foul  beneath. 
And  will  not  bear  all  lights. 


Kellglon  crmtis  the  statesman  and  the  tnao. 
Sole  source  of  public  and  of  private  peace. 

—  young.-  •  Putlic  Sitnatiam 
0/  /lie  KintOom,' 

Some  go  to  chuich,  proud  humbly  to  repeat. 
And  come  back  much  more  guilty  than  they  went ; 
One  way  they  look,  another  way  they  steer. 
Pray  to  the  gods,  but  would  have  mortals  bear ; 
And  wbcD  their  dna  they  aetalncerely  down. 
They'll  find  that  their  teligioa  has  been  oi 


lofFawu.' 
Satin  I. 

When  nations  are  to  petish  In  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  chutch  the  leprosy  begins ; 
The  priest,  wlioae  office  is  with  seal  sincere, 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  ptcsem  It  clear, 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleep*  upon  the  brink. 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink. 

—  Cowper:  •  Brfostulatiam.* 


REPENTANCE 

Consideration  like  on  angel  came, 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  < 


There  Is  no  future  pang, 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  selt-conde 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL 
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Sepentaace  —  Continued 

CMudiMU  remonc  aad  aoKoiib  mmt  be  felt. 
To  curb  dcslR,  tabrak  ttaeatubbom  will, 
And  work  a  Kcoad  nature  In  the  loal. 
Sk  virtue  can  regBln  tbc  pUce  she  loM. 


REPROOF 

Kepnm  not.  in  tbefr  wrath,  esdted  mea  ; 
Good  counncl  cornea  all  out  of  aeaaon  Ihea  : 
But  when  their  fury  li  appeaseil  and  past. 
Tbey  wlU  pendie  their  (anlta.  and  mend  at  laat. 
—  Randotph. 


REPUTATION— 5»  Cmlumor, 
Honor,  etc. 

Good  name,  In  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord. 
la  the  Immediate  jewel  of  U 
Who  Bteal*  my  pone,  Ueala 

'Twaa  mine,  'tla  bif.  and  ha 

But  he  that  filche*  from  me 


whlcboi 


lb  :  'tia  »>methinK, 
■ten  slave  to  thoa- 

cbMhlm. 
■  OOelUt,'  Att  III. 


r  Ibat  which  w*  d 


The  purest  treasure  mortal  llmea  afford. 

1*  apotlcM  reputation  :  that  away. 

Ifeo  are  but  sllded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

—Shakaptart!  •  Richard  II..' 


O,  1  have  lost  my  reputation  T 

I  have  lost  the  Immortal  pert  of  myaelf. 

And  what  remains  is  bestial. 

—Shaiispan:  •  OlMeOo.'  Adll. 


RESIGNATION 

■St,  the  sriels  an 


To  mourn  a  mlKhiet  that  Is  pest  and  sone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
^Shakapeate:  •  Olhtllo.' 


Revenge,  at  5rM  though  tweet. 
re  long,  back  on  itself  recoils. 

—Milton:  •  Parodist Latt," 
BaailX. 


If  we  do  bnt  watch  lb 


Which  could  e 

The  patient  t 

archandviEillons 

Of  him  who  t 

~8ynnt:*Mtttpp* 

Vengeaoce  lo  Cod  alone  belongs; 
But,  when  I  Ehlnk  of  all  my  wronga, 
Hy  blood  Is  liquid  flame. 

—Scotl-  •  Marmim.'  C<t<tt»  Pi. 


ROSES 

>,  how  much  more  doth  Beauty  b( 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  tnith  dotb  give  I 
(lie  nise  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem. 

Por  that  sweet  odor  which  dolb  in  It  live. 

—  Siaieiptart:  'StkiwI.' 


The  ruse  aallb,  ia  the  dewy  mom, 
I  am  moat  fair  ; 
Yet  all  my  loveliueM  is  bom 
VpoD  a  thorn. 

—  ChriitinaG.RiOieai.'ConaiUrait 
Utiti of  tht  Fiild.' 


Gather  ye  roaetnida  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  sliU  a-flying : 
And  this  same  flower  that  arailcn  to-di 
To-moirow  will  be  dying. 

—  HerricM:  ■  To  fir^inj, 
Much  of  Timt.* 


RULING  PASSION 

Maouet*  with  forlUBea,  humors  turn  witb  climes, 
Teneta  with  boolcs,  and  principles  with  times. 
Senreh,  then,  the  Ruling  ftsaion ;  there,  alone. 
The  wild  ate  cooalant,  and  the  cunning  known. 
—  Pope:  ^ Moral Bisayi.' 

And  you,  brave  Cobham  \  Co  the  latest  breath. 
Shall  feel  your  Ruling  {"asslon  strong  in  death. 
~Ape:  '  Moral Eisajri.' 
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Trace  ■deuce  then,  wtlh  modcMy  thj  snide ; 
Pint  tttip  off  >1I  bet  equipage  of  pride : 
Deduct  what  i»  but  vanity,  ot  drew. 

Or  tiieks  to  ■how  tlie  itretch  of  human  brain. 

Mere  curion*  pleasure,  or  ingeniou*  pain ; 

^punge  tbc  vhole,  or  lop  tli'  excrescent  parti 

Of  all  our  vices  bave  created  arts ; 

Tben  ace  how  little  the  remaining  cum 

WUch  aerVd  the   past,  end   most   the   times  ti 

~pt>fe;  'EuajiKtMait. 


O  «ar<yed  Science  1  haa  tbo 

n  wander'd  there  1 

To  waft  ns  bome  tbe  message 

of  despair? 

-Camtbell: 

Plia,urat/Ht^. 

When  Faith  grew  dotlog,  and  the  Reason  cold ; 
'Twas  she  dismver'd  that  the  world  was  yonng, 
Andtanght  a  langiuge  to  its  lisping  tongue : 
'Twas  she  discloaed  a  futote  to  lis  view, 
And  made  old  knowledge  pale  before  the  new. 

—CharUs  Madmy:  •  Railtuays.  • 


SCIENCE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

I'll  pnt  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutca 

—SkaUipmre:  •  Midnmwier  Night; 
Drtam.'  Act  II, 


SELF-CONCEIT 
To  ohaemtlons  which  ouraelves  we  make. 
We  grow  more  partial  for  tfa'  obsener's  sake. 

— Ptpt:  '  Moral  Eaayt.' 

While  tnmbllng  down  the  tarUd  stream. 
Lord  lore  ua,  bow  we  apple*  swim. 

-Manet.-  •  J>»«rw.* 


SELF-CONTROL 

knowtedge,  aelf-contral. 


SELF-DEFENSE 

The  amallesl  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on  ; 
And  dovea  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
—  SliaJutpeaTt:  •Henry  Vt.,' 
Pari  Third,  Act  II. 


SELFISHNESS 

DeSfHle  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  In  self, 
Uving,  shall  forfeit  fair  mown. 
And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dntt.  from  whence  he  q>mng. 
Unwept,  unhonored.  and  unsung, 

.    —SaM;  •  Lay  ef  tht  Laii  Mimtt^? 


How  pleased  la  every  paltry  elf 
To  pimte  shoot  that  ihlag.  himself ! 

-  CkurihiU:  •  a 


SELF-RULE 

Real  glory 
Spring*  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ouhlIib 
And  without  that,  the  conqueror  Is  naught 
But  the  first  slave  I 


-e  they  that  make  their  w 


SERMONS   IN  STONES 

And  this  oar  life,  exempt  fiom  pobbc  hannta, 
Finds  tongue*   in  tree*,   books  in  tbe    lu&Blng 

Sermon*  In  *tone*,  and  good  In  everything. 

-Shakafeare:  'At  You  Lite 
It,' Ad  II. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Soul  of  the  agel 
Tb'  applause '.  delight  1  the  wonder  of  ooi  stage  I 
Hy  Sbakeapeate,  riae !  I  wlU  not  lodge  ttaee  hf 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  Ue 

Tbon  art  a  monument,  withont  a  tombt 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  bave  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

—Bettjimtm.-  •  VmOeneiMKb.   7*  tht 
Memory  ^Skatetfeart.* 


Hew 


a*  not  of  so  age  but  lor  all  time. 

^Beitjonan:  •  UwUrwoedt.  n  the 
Memory  tfShahe^eare.' 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  1 
—Benjtnton!  •  t/mdtrimodi.   7b  tht 
Memory  a/  Shahetfttre.  ■ 
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SHERIDAN,  R.  B. 

tsng  ihall  we  wek  Us  Ukenen,—  ImiE  la  ti 
And  turn  to  Alt  dT  him  which  mAj  remain, 
Slghlos  that  ulnre  foim'd  bnl  one  radi  man 
And  broke  Ibedle— In  molding  Sheridan. 

^ Byron. ■•Monedy OH  OuD* 
»fSli4riiait.' 


SIN  — 5«  Crime,   etc. 


Ontvenonu  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whoae  breatb 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

comers  of  the  world,  — kings.  queen%  and 


Ooe  dn,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke  ; 
Uurder's  as  Sear  to  Inst,  as  flame  to  amok 

—  SiHikdtptart  -'  PtricUs,'  1 

He  1*  no  man  on  whom  pertectlons  wait. 
That,  knowios  sin  witUn,  wttl  tocch  the  KS 

—  SMaiapiare:  •nricla*  Act  I. 


Maids,  mat  runs,  - 
This  vlperoDi  alai 


nay.  the  aecretB  of  the  graie 

CjmMint,' Act  l/l. 


I  have  I  done. 


3,  what  authority,  and  ahow  ol  truth, 
::an  cunning  sin  cotct  itself  wlllial  I 

—ShaliaHartr  •  Much  Ado  About 

Noihiiv'  Aury. 


Tnnaports  his  polion'd  shot 

- SMaiafiart .-  •  aamitt*  ActlV. 


Oor  sills,  like  to  otu  shadows, 
When  oor  day  is  In  its  glory,  acarce  appear ; 
Towards  oni  evening,  how  great  and  monstrons  I 
-SmMint. 

Id  lashing  rin,  of  every  stroke  beware, 

-OoMt-Tfl/e*;  Advia* 


SINCERITY 

His  ttslure  b  too  noble  (or  the  world ; 

Be  would  not  Batter  Neptune  for  his  Trident, 

Or  Jove  for'a  power  to  thunder,     lUs  heart's  1 


Sincerity. 
Thou  first  of  vlrtnes,  lei  no  mortal  leave 
Tby  onward  path,  although  Ilie  earth  shoold  gape, 
And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  rise.— 


"SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS" 

But  earthly  hapi^er  Is  the  rose  distilled 

Tlun  thai  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 

Grows.  Uvea,  and  dies  in  single  bleaaedness. 

—  Shakttfvrt:  *  MUxummtr  NigMs 


Some  cogging,  coaening  slave,  to  get  some  ofice. 
Have  not  dcvis'd  this  slander. 

—Skaktsptart :  •  OthtOo' Ad  I y. 

Slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 

A  crow  tliat  flies  In  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
Bo  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater. 

—Skatapeart .-  ■  Sonntt LXX* 

* 

SLEEP 

Sleep,  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  tiiuse.  how  have  1  frighted  thee, 
That  tbou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  In  forgetfulness  ? 

—  ShaJuspiart:  'StntylV.' 
Purl  Stamd,  Act  I!!. 


SHATTERERS  —  See  Ignorance 

Hen's  Ulents  grow  more  bold  and  confident, 
The  further  they're  beyond  their  Just  extent. 
As  smaf  t'rera  prove  more  srrogaat  and  pert, 
Tbc  lesathey  truly  tmdersUndso  art  ; 
And.  when  they've  least  capadly  to  doubC 
Are  wont  t' appear  most  perempfry  and  stoat. 

—ButltT- 

*f^aemnU  o/  an  initndtduamd*  Start'  upon 
IMftmterfidunandAtuuo/  Human  Ltaminf.' 
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Tlun  those  tfaal  iwdetsUad  ad  tn  ; 
Aa  little  sparkles  ahiu  more  bright 
Than  Elowtng  coals,  that  give  them  Uabt. 

—Butter!  ^  Miiallaneoiu  T^engklt.* 


SMELL 

jent  and  fishlik 
—S/Uitaftari 


The  heart  of  meilt  In  the  i 


—  Cimfer.-  •Tint.' 

To  Bwear,  to  game,  to  drink,  to  show  at  home 

By  lewdneas.  Idlenee*.  a  ad  Ssbbath  breach. 

The  great  piufidency  he  made  abroad ; 

T*  aatooish  aod  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends. 

To  break  sotoe  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heart. 

To  be  a  peat  where  he  was  useful  once, 

Are  his  sole  aim.  and  all  hla  glory  now, 

—  Cim^tr.-  '  Tas*.' 

A  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  &  friend's  hand. 

—  Byron:  '  Sardanafialm,' Act  f. 

Kol  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 

Also  to  have  the  sacklog  of  a  town  : 

A  pleaaani  tbiag  toyoung  men  at  their  yean. 

'Uongst  them  were  several  fiDgllshmcD  of  pAth. 


—  Byron  :  '  Dattjuan, 


Soldiers  In  arms  1  Defend' 
Who  from  dcMnictlon  save 
Protect  the  sons  of  peace,  i 
Would  I  coald  duly  pnuw  i 
Your  foes  might  honor,  ai 


But  inbattalloiul 


SORROW— 5m  Grief 

:.  they  come  not  alogle  splea, 

—Sha*afieare:  '  Hamlet.* 
Act  ly. 


So  fast  tner  follow. 


He  bean  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  hears 
Bat  the  free  comfort  which  front  thence  he  hears ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow 
That.  10  pay  grief,  muM  of  poor  patience  borrow. 

Shakespeare:  •  OUidlo.' 


Alas  I  I  have  not  words  to  tell  □ 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  »o 
Ught  sufferingB  give  us  leisure  i 
We  groan,  bnt  cannot  speak.  li 

—Dryden:  •AAiiki 


The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  akme. 
l,eadB  to  the  land  where  sorrow  Is  DoknowD ; 
Ho  traveler  ever  reach'd  that  blest  abode, 
Who  found  not  tbom*  and  briers  in  his  road. 

—Cowper:  •  spittle  to  an  AJfliOed 
J'rotatant  Lady' 


SORROW  AND  GUILT 

Onst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raie  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  bnln ; 
And.  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  sttd' 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heari  ? 

—SJkatapeare:  •  Matbttk.'  Act  V. 


STATESMEN  —  &f  Political    Carrnp- 
tiott.  Folly,  Crime,  etc 

Forbear,  you  thlnifs 
That  stand  opon  the  pinnacles  of  state 
To  boast  your  slippei?  height  1  when  yon  do  tall. 
Ton  dash  yourselves  in  piecesi  ne'er  to  rise. 
And  he  that  lends  you  pity,  is  not  wise. 

—Beitjansan:  •  Sejania.'  Act  r. 

An  honest  statesman  to  a  prince. 
Is  like  a  cedar  planted  by  a  spring ; 
The  spring  bathes  the  tree's  root,  the  grateful  tree 
Rewards  it  with  his  shadow, 

—  IVebsler:  •  Duchea  o/ Malfi,*  Ad  lit. 

You  have  not.  as  good  patriots  should  do.  studied 

The  public  good,  but  your  particular  ends : 

Factions  among  yourselves ;  preferring  such 

To  offices  and  honors,  as  ne'er  read 

The  elements  of  saving  policy ; 

But  deeply  sklll'd  in  all  the  principles 

Thai  usher  to  destruction, 

—  Matsinger:  ^Bondman*  Actt. 

For  as  two  cheats,  that  phiy  one  game. 
Are  both  defeated  of  their  aim ; 
So  those  who  play  a  gome  of  state. 
And  only  cavil  In  debate, 
Altho'  there's  nothing  loat  nor  woo. 
The  public  baseness  is  undone. 
'     Which  still  the  longer  'tts  Id  doing. 


eathcsi 


rulo. 
—  Bmaer:'»ttjarttt.* 
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\a  ictlon  taltbriil.  and  In  honor  dear ; 
Who  broke  no  promlM.  uemA  no  private  end, 
Who  caln'd  no  tlUe,  and  irho  lo«  no  friend ; 
Bnnobted  by  hinuelt.  br  all  appniT'd, 
And  piait'd.  nnenvled,  by  the  Mom  he  loi'd, 

—npe:  •  Moral  Biatja.' 


Than  lecttt  mo*enents  of  a  puppet-abow ; 
1^  but  the  poppets  num.  I've  mj-Ot^n. 
XIaMen  the  hand  which  guides  the  maiter  wire. 
—  CAntdHII:  •Nitht.' 


STRENGTH 

O,  it  ia  excellent 
<  have  a  ciaht's  MrenKtIi :  tmt  It  la 
use  it  like  a  Riant. 
■SHakafM't :  ■  MeaiHri  far  Ueaii 


SYMPATHY 

Take  pbrsle.  poap ; 
K  thyKlf  to  feel  what  wretches  teeL 

"    ■     ■  *  King  Ltar.' Act  III. 


«  TALE,  A  ROUND,  UNVARNISHED  • 

I  will  a  ronnd.  nnnmlabed  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  oomae  of  lore , 


TATTLERS 

Who  ever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattlers,  will  be  aure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention: 
Aaperdou  la  the  babbler's  trad% 
To  llMea  la  to  lend  him  aid, 

And  rush  Intc 


—  Cemfer:  •  f>itnddtif.' 


TAXATION 

Theat  exBCtlona 
Whtreof  my  aoverelfn  would  haw  note,  they  are 
Moat  peatUent  to  the  hearing :  and.  to  bear  -em 
The  back  Ii  sacrifice  to  the  load. 

■Mmrr  VIII.* 


By  heaven,  I  bad  rather  eoii/my  heart. 
And  dmp  my  blood  tor  diachnua.  than  to  wring 
Pitnn  the  hud  banda  of  peasants  their  <rile  trash. 
By  any  indirection. 

—Shaiattart:  •JuHta  Gnar.* 
Actiy. 

Who  notbing  has  to  lose,  the  war  bewails ; 
And  he  who  nothing  payst  at  taxes  rails. 

^OfPteniog.'    EfitOt 
to  Sir  Ritkari  Tim^. 

wees  rise  or  fsU? 

tune,  we  pay  none  at  all. 

—  antcJkill:  •  NigU.* 


O,  let  not  women's  weapona.  water  drops. 
Stain  my  nun's  cheeks. 

—  Skatt^mtt!  •  /ring  Liar,' 


TELEPATHY 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comi 


TEMPER 
Of  all  bad  things  liy  w1 


—  Cnmttrfnd. 


TEMPERANCE 

For  in  my  yooth  I  nerer  did  apply 
Bot  and  rebeUioos  Uquoia  in  my  blood 

Thercfbre  my  age  Is  aa  a  ItMy  wloter, 
I>T(Mtr,  but  kindly. 

an: 'At  Yoa  Like 


TEMPTATION 

How  many  perils  do  enfold 
le  righteous  man  to  nuke  him  dallr  faU. 
~S^t1t^tr:  '  Fatrit  Qutint.*  3ot» I. 
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Tbe  iostrumnU  of  tUrkcci*  tell  i 
Vin  u*  with  hooeit  tiiOts,  to  betn 
In  decpMt  consttjuesce. 


BttwiAu  tbe  BctiDg  of  ■  dreadful  thing 


A  Udcoiu  dream  ; 
Ttie  ffcniiu  and  the  mortal  ItKtmtncnti 
Are  then  in  council :  ud  the  lUte  of  nu 
Uke  to  ■  little  fciugdom,  cuffera  then 


—SMalaptOTi.-  •JmNui  Onar. 


Til  the  temptation  of  the  devil 
That  nukes  all  human  actlona  evil ; 
For  salnU  may  do  the  same  things  ty 
The  spirit,  In  risecrity. 
Which  other  men  are  tempted  to, 
And  at  the  devil'a  instance  do: 
And  yet  tbe  actions  be  conttaTy, 
Jntf  as  the  aalnti  and  wicked  vary. 

-ButUr:*H,i4ibt 


IM  me  bane  men  about  me  that  ai 
Sleek-headed  meu,  and  mcb  as  sli 
Yood'  Caasluc  has  a  lean  and  hunj 


THRIFT,  THRIFT,  HORATIO 

Thrift,  thrift,  Hotatiol  the  fmieial  baked  meau 
Did  coldly  fnrnbh  forth  the  manisge  tables. 

—SMaJitlteare:  '  HamUt*  Act  . 


—  yoMMt:!  'Nighl  TTkimghii.' 


row4  on  another's  brow, 
b'd,  preparing  his  assault ; 
res  in  that  just  miTtor  sec  I 

—  young.-  •Wg/U  TAa^hit.' 


Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  Archaogel*  tmile. 
Who  mnrders  time,  he  crnBhes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

—  YauHg:  •Migkl  Tkaugkb.* 


Nought  tieada  ao  ^lent  as  the  foot  of  dme  ; 
Hence  we  miitake  oar  Autumn  for  our  prime. 


TOHGUE 

Beware  the  tongue  that's  set  on  Ite  of  bell. 


In  malkc,  idle-talking,  thonghdcM  tales. 
^>e*k  oM  too   much,  oor  without  thooght ;  V 

truth 
In  all  thing!,  aniall  or  gnat,  dw^  on  thy  Upa. 
Ood  bath  said,  *  He  that  is  Bvrtf 
not,  la  a /«r/<tf  man ;  while  he, 

his  tongue,  decelfcs  UmaeU. 


TbatbiidlHU 


•TRUE  'TIS  PITY" 

Thatheiamad.  tistrne;  tlstrue,  tisirily: 


TRUTH 

Speak  of  ae  aa  I  am  ;  nothing  cxtenu 


To  thine  own  self  be  triK, 
And  It  must  follow,  ■■  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  cuMt  not  then  be  Use  to  any  man. 

Comea  to  na  wUh  a  alow  and  doubtful  step : 
Meaauiing  the  ground  she  treads  on,  and  fbmer 
Turning  ber  curious  eye,  to  see  that  all 
Is  right  behind ;  and  wiUi  a  keen  aomj 


The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gcntlenei^ 
Aud  time  to  apeak  It  In  ;  you  mb  the  aore, 
Wben  yon  abonld  brlag  the  placer. 

—Sluikaptart:  •  The  Ttmpttt,' 
Actll. 


Truth  cniabed  to  earth  sball  rise  agalu : 
Tbe  eternal  yean  of  Cod  are  hen ; 
But  Brror,  womided.  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshipen. 

—  Wiliiam  Cnllen  Brya^L-  • 
BaUl^/Utd.' 
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Truth 

Dare  to  be  true.    Nothing  can  aeed  a  lie : 
A  tanlt.  which  aeeda  it  moat,  srowi  tiro  tbcreb;. 
—  Herbert;  '  Temple.    Ckarch  ftirol.» 

True  ai  the  dial  lo  Uie  wn, 
lUthongh  It  be  not  ahlo'd  upon, 

—  BulUr:  •H»dAm.' 


—Dryityt:  •//indrntdft 


n  nice  (slMhooda 


WithoBt  good  breedlBK  truth  la  dlsappniT'd ; 
That  onlr  makea  superior  artiae  belov'd. 

—  nifie:  ^Essayim  CriHdjm* 

Trath !  irhy  ahall  e*ery  wretch  of  letten 
Dare  to  apeak  truth  acalnH  hla  belten ! 
I^  ngged  virtue  aland  atoof, 
Not  mutter  accents  of  reproof ; 
IjA.  ragged  wit  •  mute  betiime, 
Wbco  wealth  and  power  would  have  her  dumb. 
—  ChurcliiJI:  •Chill,'  Boot  171. 

Re  if  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  make*  free. 
And  all  are  (Una  beside. 

—  Cavfer:  "Thrt."  Boo*  V. 


And  what  dilates  the  pow'n  moat  oeeda  n 


—  Coutfer:  'Ckarit^.' 


'Tis  strange,  but  true,  for  truth  is  alwaTs  strange. 
Strangei  than  Sctlon ;  if  it  could  be  told, 
How  much  would  aorel*  gain  by  the  ccchange  I 
How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  t 
How  ott  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ; 
The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  Che  old. 

Woold  show  mankind  their  soul's  antipodea, 

—  Byrm:  'Dim  Juan  •Canto  jciv. 


TYRANNY 


nklnd: 


By  natural  inattnct  taught,  spares  hi 
But  man.  the  tynni  man  I  revels  at 
Freebooter  unreatialn'd.  destroys  at  win 
The  whole  creation ;  men  and  bcasu  bis  prey. 
These  for  his  pleastnv,  for  his  glor;  those. 

-Stmrmlle.  •FieUSforU.' 


Think'st  thou  there  li 

Of  blood  and  chalnsF    The  dea| 

The  weakness  and  the  wlckedi 

The  negligence  — the  apathy — 

Of  sensual  sloth,  —  pn>duce  ten  inc 

Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpaases 

The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master. 

Howerer  harah  and  hard  In  his  own  bearing. 

—Sjrron  :  '  Sardttiaspalia. 


tyranny  but  that 
le  despotism  of  vice,  — 

lad  tyranti^ 


ibjects !    The  prince  who 


None  rebels 

Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 

A  bilgud  than  the  robber  chief. 

^^  Byron  ;  *  Tnro  Foscat 


UNBELIEF 

A  Chriatlan  Is  the  highest  style  of  nun  I 
And  Is  there  who  the  blessed  cross  wipes  off 
As  a  foul  blot  from  his  dishonored  brow  I 
If  angels  tremMe. 'tis  al  such  a  sight  1 

* 

"UNEFFECTUAL  FIRE» 

The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uueffedual  Gre. 

—  Shaiespeare:  •  Hawilet' Acll 


VENALITY 

My  porerty,  bW  not  my  wUI. 

—  Sktkeifeart 


VICE  —  See   Crime,  Sin 
There  la  no  vice  so  dmple,  but  ai 


V  just,  and  of  .our  pleasant  vices 


nrtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometimes  *s  by  actloa  dignified. 

—  ShaHttpeare!  »  Somes  and 
Jnliel.'  Act  II. 

Q,  what  a  nsoslon  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  hablution  chose  out  thee. 
Where  beSDly's  veil  dotb  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  lo  fa' 


lonMer  of  to  frightful  mien, 

>o  oft,  fsmillar  with  her  face, 
idure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

—  lite:  •EuayonUan.* 
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WAS  — See  1 


Tlrtne  aadlciiowlcdKC  wen  endowmeiiU  pvatn 
HMD  nobtcncs  ■□<■  richa ;  careloa  htSn 
Haj  tbe  two  latttr  darlcm  and  npeod : 
Bot  immotlaUty  mMends  Ibc  former. 
HakioE  >  man  ■  go± 

—Skakeipeart:  '  Ftrietei,'  Act  III, 

Hcanodoth  withni.  ■>  wc  with  torcbea  do ; 
Not  11(ht  them  tor  tbemaelns ;  tor  It  our  Tiitna 
Did  not  gp  fottli  of  vm,  twere  ill  alike 
Aaitwe  had  them  not. 

~  SMak€sptaTt:  •Meanrt  /or 
M/aiurt'AUl. 

I'll  leave  m;  (on  my  Wrtuona  decdi  behind ; 
And  wonld  my  father  bad  left  me  no  more  [ 
Pot  all  the  rest  ii  held  at  mch  a  rmtet 
As  bring!  a  thoaundfold  more  ca 


lould  they  liaTt  regard  f 

lie  Ifl  flB  own  reward. 

ffa^,-  •EpiUla  TaMttkiiem.' 

0  painfnl  an  endeamr, 

1  decendes  forever. 

— A/e.-  ■  Moral  EttBjn.' 


Count  all  th'  advantage  prMperouj  Tlee  atulna, 
■Tb  bal  what  Tlitne  Bles  from  and  diadilo* ; 
And  grant  tbe  bad  wbat  happioeas  tbey  wonld. 
One  they  miul  want.  —  which  U.  to  poaa  tor  good. 
—  Fopt :  *  Euaj-  ox  Man.* 


Know  then  thiatrnthf  enough  for  man  (o  know), 
TlrttK  alone  i*  hapfrinen  below. 

—  npe:  '  Ettay  an  Man.* 


VIRTUE,     "  TRUMPET-TONGUEO  » 

Beildea,  thi*  Dnncan 
Hath  borne  bi*  facnltiea  to  meek,  hath  beea 
So  cleat  tn  bia  great  office,  that  hii  vlitata 
Will  plead  like  aagcli.  tmnipet-tongned.  agaisM 
The  deep  damnation  of  bia  taking  08. 

StLaku^iart.-  •Madttk,'  Adl. 


Dying  like  men,  though  tmried  in 

They  shall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  atin  ibaU  greet 

And  draw  their  bonot^  reeking  op  to  bea'ivn  ; 
IfCaving  tbelr  earthly  patt4  to  choke  your  clime. 
—Staitifeari.-  'Haay  K,» 
Act  IV. 

O  war,  tboo  Km  of  hell. 
Whom  angi7  heav'ni  do  make  their  minister. 

—  SialHittart:  •Hemrjr  Vt.f- 


War :  that  la  a  moment 

Lay'it  waate  the  noblest  part  of  the  CTcatioB, 
Tbe  boast  and  maateipiece  of  the  great  Maker. 
That  weai*  in  vain  th-  Impression  of  his  Image, 
Unprivileged  from  thee  1 

—*««.•  •  Tamtrttnt,* 
AHi. 

Bt  fer  war,  I  call  It  mnidcr.— 
There  yon  hev  it  plain  an'  Bat ; 

1  dont  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  fer  that. 

—Jama  RiuieB  fiiaslf 

One  to  destroy,  is  murder  by  tbe  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  band  in  awe ; 
To  murder  Ihonaands  takes  a  apedons  name, 
War's  glorioa*  art,  and  give*  immortal  fame. 

—  Youmg:  •  LoBtof  f^wu.* 

And  when  the  6gbt  becomes  a  chase. 
Those  win  the  day  that  win  Ihe  race : 
And  Hut  which  wonld  not  pass  in  fights, 
Has  done  the  feat  with  easy  Higbts 

—Bntla:  '  H<tdibT*i.' 

All  that  tbe  mind  would  shrink  from,  of  excesses ; 

All  that  the  body  peipetratea,  of  bad  ; 

All  that   we  read,    hear,  dream,    of  man's  dis- 

All  tbst  the  devil  wonld  do,  If  niD  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses 
All  by  which  bell  Is  peopled,  or  is  sad 
As  bell,—  mere  noitali  who  their  power  abuse, — 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose. 

—Bynm:  'Den Juan.* 


WAR,   PREPARATION    FOR 

With  buqr  banmers  closloK  rivets  up. 
Olve  dreadful  sole  of  preparation. 

-  Sha**tp*an!  'King  Hem^  K,» 


WEAKNESS   OF  CHARACTER 

O.  I  oonld  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue  1 

—  Shakftptare;  •MtubMA.'Att  f. 
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It  thOD  art  rich,  ttaon  art  poor  ; 
Tot,  like  bb  bs*.  whose  back  with  ingoU  bows, 
nna  beueM  tby  ht»vy  rlchea  but  a  jourDey. 
Mai  death  imload*  thee. 

—Shattifr';  'Mtaiuri/or 
Mtoiutt' Act  irr. 

Perhapa  he  hatb  gteat  proJecU  in  hi*  mind, 
To  build  a  college,  or  lo  found  a  race, 
An  bo*lrit«L  >  church, —and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  mnnounled  b;  hii  meagre  face ; 
Perhaps  he  bin  would  liberate  manldnd 
Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  baK ; 
Perbapa  he  would  be  wealthieat  of  hii  nation. 
Or  revel  lo  the  Joya  of  calcnlation. 

—  Byrttt;  'Don  Juan.' 

Wealth  in  the  gtou  U  death,  but  life  diffui'd  ; 
Aa  poiaoa  heal&  in  juat  proportion  UH'd  ; 
In  heapa,  like  ambcrsriae,  a  Mink  It  lies. 
But  well  diapera'd.  Is  inceoM  lo  the  sklea. 

—  PBpt:  ' JHeral Eaayt* 


WEARINESS  OF  LIFE 

O  that  this  too,  tc»  solid  Besb  would  mell. 
Thaw,  and  reaolve  itself  Into  a  dew  I 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  aelf-slaughter  I  OGodI  ( 
How  weary,  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  r 


That  it  »t 


Did  CO 


What  is  It  to  be  wise? 
Tla  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all  othera'  tanlts,  and  feel  your  own. 
—  Fopi:  'Essay  on  Man 


WIT 

lAOfc,  he's  winding  np  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
Sr  and  t^  It  will  strike. 

—  Slutlitsttart:  •  Tht  Timfesl.' 


I^ve  this  keen  enconnter  of  our  wita. 
And  fall  SDinewlut  Into  a  slower  method. 

—SAaiesMo":  •  RicluiTd  til.,' 
Act  I. 


Wit's  an  UDinly  engine,  wildly  stilkitlg 
Sometimes  a  friend,  sometimes  the  ei^neer ; 
Haat  thoa  the  knack  ?  pamper  it  not  with  liking ; 
But  if  thou  want  11,  bay  It  not  too  dear. 
Many  affecting  wit  beyond  their  power, 
Haie  got  to  be  a  dear  fool  for  an  hour. 

—  Nerbiri!  ■  Temfle.    Cknrek 
Jbrck.' 

We  grant,  allho'  be  bad  much  wit. 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  oat. 
And  therefore  bOR  It  sot  abODI ; 
Unless  on  bolydays.  or  so, 
As  men  tbelr  beat  spparel  da. 

—  Bnlltr;  'Hudiinu.* 


Do  only  render  th^  owntr  fit 

Hnch  easier  than  it  they'd  none. 

—  Boiler:  *  Miscettamffsu  Thottthit.* 

Great  wits  arc  snrc  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitlona  do  their  boonds  dlTlde. 

-Dtydtn:  ^  Aitai(m»m4 
AckOtphtl.' 

True  wit  la  nature  to  adranlage  dresi'd, 
What  oft  was  thonght,  but  ne'er  ao  welleipiess'd. 
Something  wboae  Intth.  convinc'd  at  sight,  we  find. 
That  gives  ns  back  the  image  of  oar  nlod. 

—Aife:  •Ettayon  CriUcum.' 


WOMEN 

I  have  no  other  bat  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  hl»  so. 

— SAaMiftttre.-  '  Ties  GtnOemt»  <if 
Vtrona,'  Act  I. 

Her  Toke  was  ewr  soft, 
Oentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  In  woman. 
—Shakts^n:  ■  King  Uar.' 
Ad  K 

He  ia  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  aklU, 
To  torn  the  current  of  a  woman's  wUL 

-  Tkit!  •  Five  /fours,'  Aet  V. 


Burst  oat  in  thundn  and  impeti 
But  straight  the  sun  of  beauty  da< 
Add  all  the  fair  horizon  is  aerene. 

—Rami :  •  Tamerlane, 


iwhUe  are  cloady. 


y  heart,  but  it  la  wi 


e  than  wltchcraH  in 


That  maMenei 
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Women — Conimued 

OwonanI  lo*«ly  woBunr    Nature  made  tlue 
To  temper  man  j  we  had  bCCB  bnit«a  wUhoM  jrao. 
Angela  are  painted  Uix  to  look  like  job  : 
Tben'i  In  jroo  atl  that  we  believe  of  hearen, 
Amaalns  brlghtneaa,  pnrity,  and  troth, 
Sternal  Joy,  and  everlaating  tore. 

—  Otaay:  '  Vtnia  Fmavtd.''  A^  t. 


Where  la  the  man  who  baa  tbe  power  and  il 
To  Btem  the  tomnt  of  a  woman'*  will  7 
For  1/  ahc  will,  ibe  will,  70B  mar  depend  01 


wither  her.  not  outom  Male 
'  A*lomy  Bud  Cltopaira,  Act  I. 


le'a  bcantltul ;  and  therefore  may  be  wooed ; 

le  {a  a  woman  ;  therefore  mar  be  won. 

■  Titut  Audrmicui,*  A<t  SI, 


V  ladiea  be  twt  ynoBK  and  lalr, 
have  the  fift  to  know  It. 

—5ka*aptim!  *Ai  Yim  Likt 
n,*Aatt 


~Bymt:  ■  Dtrnjuan,'  Coate  iiC 


Free  men  Intlj  work ; 
VboereT  fears  God,  fean  to  rit  at  eaae. 

—  Mrs.  Browniuf:  'Aurora  Leigli.* 

Work  U  It*  own  beat  earthly  meed, 
Blae  have  we  none  more  than  the  aea-bom  throng 
Vho  wrought  thoae  marveloum  lsl«  that    Uoom 
afar. 

-Jra»  Inttlm:  •Wtrt.' 

For  hearta  where  wakened  love  doth  lutk. 
How  toe,  bow  bleat  a  thing  la  work  I 
For  work  doea  good  when  reaaonj  fall- 

—Jean  lugtUnt :  'Refitctiom.* 


WORTH    UNAPPRECIATED 


YOUTH 

Fair  tancb*  the  mom.  and  aoft  the  aephyr  blowa. 
VhUe  prondly  riding  o'er  the  amre  realm 
In  (Bllant  liim  the  gilded  venel  goes, 
Tooth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleaaore  at  the  helm  ; 
Regardleaaot  thenreepltig  wfairlwiad'iaway. 
That,  hnah'd  In  grim  repoae,  expecta  hla  eretdni 
prey. 


WUb  lU  ill 

All  poaslbllltlea  are  to  Ita  banda, 

No  danger  dannta  It,  and  no  foe  wUhatanda ; 

In  Ita  anbllme  audacity  of  faith, 

■  Be  tbou  lemored  I  ■  H  to  the  mountain  aaith. 

And  with  amUtiooi  feel,  aecnre  and  pnod. 

Aacenda  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  eland  I 

—LuKg/tllom  :  '  Morituri  SalmUmui.* 


re  her  genenl  feaat. 


Youth. with  awift  teet,  walks  onward  in  the  way ; 
The  land  of  }oy  ilea  all  before  hia  eyea. 

—  SntUr. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE 

why  ihonld  a  man,  wboae  Uood  la  warn  witUn, 
Bit  Ufce  hi*  gmndilTe  cat  In  alabaater  ? 

—  Shaiaptare:  'MerthatUv 


Zeal  la  the  Sreof  lore. 
Actlre  (or  duly,— bnminB  aa  It  flica. 

—  IVaHaau. 
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